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•oqaired  a  knowledge  of  the  stractnre  of  his  own  language  sufficient  to  enable  him 
t>  fpeak  and  write  it  with  ease  and  precision,  and  will  liesides  have  laid  a  saio 
fsBDdatioB  for  further  researches  in  Comparative  Philology.  The  Questior.s  and 
XxTcises  vhicb  ba\-e  been  aft^ded  will  help  to  complete  tbe  \u  'f  olne^dof  the  Loo'x. 
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English  lanfTOAffe  with  reference  to  the  history,  the  transttiont.  and  the  analoffios  of 
its  forms.  It  consistn  of  an  expodtion  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  English 
grammar  and  the  chief  facta  in  the  hiMtarj  of  the  language.  The  philological 
diriiiion  of  the  work  is  preceded  by  an  historical  sketeb  of  the  Buccessivc  introduc- 
tion into  this  country  of  the  dialects  of  the  Saxons,  tiM  Angles,  and  the  Jntes.  The 
author  reviews  the  earliest  books  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  and  details  the  points 
of  difference  which  characterise  the  Semi-Saxon,  the  Old  English,  and  the  Middle 
and  New  English  stages  in  the  growth  of  our  literature ;  (riving,  in  an  Appendix, 
the  translations  of  the  specimens  cited  to  illustrate  the  several  epocbR. 

The  etymological  port  of  the  toeatise  commences  with  an  analyi^ls  of  orthographi- 
cal tyftem^,  particularly  in  connection  with  the  euphonic  changes  which  aricc  from 
the  combination  of  letters.  The  logical  structure  of  propof>itions  is  th«.'U  briefly 
explained ;  and  this  introductory  matter  is  followed  by  the  uraal  dec^cnoion^,  of 
which  the  pecnliarities  are  so  explained  as  to  sliew  their  affinity  to  the  ancient 
Saxon  and  the  modem  Oerman  languages. 

A  DICTIONARY  of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  founded 
on  that  of  Dp.  Saituel  Johkbox.  as  Edited  by  the  Rov.  II.  J. 
Todd,  M.A.  With  numerous  Emendations  and  Additions. 
Complete  in  4  vols.  4to.  price  £7. 

*  Dr.  Latiiam'b  work  is  not  only  an  English  dictionary  in  the  strict  meaning  of 
the  term,  but  in  mnny  important  respects  a  very  valuable  addition  to  onr  national 
lexicography.  Though  nominally  baard  on  Johnson's  dictionary,  m)  much  of  t)ie 
original  text  is  difcanled  as  imperfect  or  erroneous,  and  the  a<Mitio)i!i  in  every 
department  are  so  nnmorouo  and  extensive,  that  it  may  be  regarded  virtually  oh  a 
new  book.  Still,  while  thus  amplifying  and  improving  the  original  work  until  ito 
fnrm  can  no  lontrer  be  recogni«e«1.  Dr.  Latham  rcmoina  faithful  in  the  main  to  it- 
general  uplrit  and  plan  ;  and  his  new  Dictit»nary  diwrve-s  to  be  studiwl  by  every  out- 
interestetl  in  the  language:  as  a  book  of  reference,  it  is  admirably  fltted  for  general 
osefulnese.'— EoiNBUROii  Review. 

•  The  special  excellence  of  the  present  over  all  previous  editions  will  I*  found,  no 
doubt,  in  the  etymological  depanmcnt,  which  replaces  the  incorrect  an»i  often 
fanciful  derivations  of  Dr.  Johnson's  day  with  the  more  accurate  conclusions, 
etpecially  in  the  derivations  from  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  roots,  to  which  the 
best  modem  philologists  have  advanced  their  knowledge.  It  aloo  replenishes  tho 
vocabulary  with  newly-ooined  and  technical  words  which  have  lately  come  into 
fashion  ;  and  reviwA  and  fortifies  the  original  authoritiea  with  example*  from  moro 
recent  and  lining  writers.  In  most  instances,  too,  the  exact  reference  is  added  to 
the  extracts  quoted.  The  Editor's  explanatory  preface  is  very  interesting  and 
instructive.* — John  Bull. 
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■  Ot 


Mt  fin<t  work  on  the  structure  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage, and  the  allied  subjects,  such  as  its  history, 
dialects,  and  its  place  in  the  Indo-European  femily,  was 
published  in  1841.  These  were  questions  that,  in  the 
main,  were  held  to  be  important  because  they  were 
introductory  to  others  of  a  higher  kind  ;  i.e.  the  study 
of  Comparative  Philology,  in  general. 

This,  however,  is  an  object  which  may  be  put  forth 
too  exclusively.  Nor  does  it  apply  to  the  English 
Language  in  particular.  It  is  the  case  with  every  other 
language  in  the  world,  provided  only  that  it  be  the 
native  language  of  the  student.  Every  other  language 
he  has  to  learn ;  and,  when  he  has  learned  it,  it  is 
never  so  £eaniliar  to  him  as  his  own.  If  he  learn  it 
h'om  books,  many  (perhaps  most)  of  the  rules  are 
of  artificial  character.  But,  in  the  mother-tongue, 
the  necessary  materials  present  themselves  spontane- 
ously,  and  the  study  of  principles  can  be  pursued  with- 
out any  secondary  object  to  distract  the  thought  or 
divide  the  process  between  the  memory  and  the  reflective 
powers. 

A  doctrine  of  this  kind,  as  a  reason  for  the  Btudj 
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of  one's  mother-tongue,  when  pressed  either  too  strongly 
or  unseasonably,  invests  even  such  an  important  lan- 
guage as  the  English  with  the  character  of  a  mere  dis- 
ciplinal  study ;  or,  at  least,  that  of  a  preparatory  study 
in  which  the  language  itself  plays  but  a  secondary 
part.  There  are  times,  however,  when  reconmiendations 
of  this  kind  are  not  without  their  use.  Say  what  we 
may,  every  man  in  England  knows  a  great  deal  about 
the  English  Language  (perhaps  more  than  he  knows 
about  anything  else),  and  all  this  knowledge  he  has  got 
without  an  effort.  If  he  can  read,  he  has  had  to  be 
taught  spelling ;  and  with  this  he  may,  not  unnaturally, 
think  that  he  should  be  satisfied.  At  any  rate,  he 
knows  that  he  can  read  English  with  pleasure  to  him- 
self, and  write  it  with  average  accuracy ;  and  that 
others  can  carry  the  use  of  it  to  the  highest  degree  of 
exceUence,  both  in  writing  and  in  speaking,  with  little 
or  no  theoretical  knowledge  of  its  structure. 

The  time,  however,  for  a  reason  being  required  for 
the  study  of  English  has  gone  by :  and  with  it  has  gone 
by  the  necessity  of  a  good  deal  of  preliminary  informa- 
tion which  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  was,  by  no  means, 
generally  diffused.  At  present,  illustrations  of  tlie 
dialects  of  the  Thames  and  Tweed  may  be  taken  from 
those  of  the  Indus  and  Granges,  without  any  preliminary 
notice  of  the  relations  between  the  Sanskrit  and  the 
German,  simply  because  the  affinities  of  the  German 
family  are  known.  Writers  of  the  Middle  English  may 
be  studied  in  adequate  Reading  Books,  or  in  well-edited 
texts  which  replace  the  limited  supplies  of  the  Roxburghe 
Club  publications,  and  the  similar  csuvres  de  l/uoce  of  the 
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last  generation.  Instead  of  indistinct  and  perfunctory 
renderings  of  passages  from  the  Old  English,  we  parse 
and  construe  with  as  scrupulous  a  sense  of  responsibility 
as  we  have  in  Latin  and  Greek — and  in  all  this  there  is 
progress  and  improvement. 

The  present  work  is  one  of  three  ;  the  smaller  one 
being  a  more  elementary,  the  larger  a  more  expanded 
form  of  it.     I  find  it  difficult  to  say  whether,  between 
the  three,  I  have  done  most  in  the  way  of  re- writing  or 
most  in  that  of  retrenchment.  It  is  certain  that  a  great 
deal  has  been  done  in  both  ways.     The  general  charac- 
ter, however,  of  the  earlier  editions  has  been  preserved. 
There   has,  of  late,  been  progress   and   improve- 
ment.    Yet,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  progress  has 
been  uniform  throughout.     It  by  no  means  follows, 
that  because  one  part  of  a  field  is  cultivated  with  suc- 
cess, the  other  is  not  neglected.     It  is  the  opinion  of 
the  present  writer  that  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  two  tendencies  have  been  prevalent.     One  is  the 
somewhat  overhasty  promulgation  of  doctrines  which, 
though  certainly  what  we   may  call  advanced^  have 
either  not  been  sufficiently  verified  or,  else,  not  suffici- 
ently limited  and  defined  in  their  application.     The 
other  is  the  accumulation  of  particular  details  to  the 
neglect  of  general  principles.     This  is  what  is  siu'e  to 
ha{qpen   whenever   any    department    of   investigation 
makes  a  sudden  progress ;  and  that  the  rule  in  English 
Philology  has  been  one  of  progress  no  one  can  doubt. 
StilUess  can  anyone  doubt  that  it  has  been  rapid.  With 
this  promulgation  of  general  rules,  and  accumulation 
of  instances,  the  present  writer  thinks  that  the  processes 
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of  verification  and  classification  have  not  gone  pari 
passu*  Arrangement,  however,  or  classification  is 
the  very  essence  of  special  Grammar ;  and  the  exact 
measurement  and  limitation  of  the  extent  of  a  rule  or 
law,  that  of  Comparative  Philology, 

The  present  work  is  called  a  ^  Handbook  of  the 
Language.'  Be  it  so.  To  say  nothing  about  what  a 
student  may  get  for  himself  from  the  direct  study  of 
our  older  writers — and  this  is,  in  reality,  the  only 
knowledge  that  he  can  call  his  own — it  is  mere  trifling 
to  induce  him  to  believe  that  he  can  get  anything  of 
much  value  from  one  book  only — ^albeit  it  may  call 
itself  a  Handbook.  There  are  many  Handbooks — 
though  imder  different  names — and  of  these  no  one  is 
all-suflicient.  There  are  four  writers,  at  least,  whose 
works  are  simply  necessities  to  anyone  who  seeks  an 
adequate  notion  of  what  the  English  language  really  is. 
There  is  something  of  course,  in  the  present  work  which 
is  found  in  none  of  them ;  otherwise  it  would  not  have 
been  published.  It  is  certain,  however,  that,  whether 
we  take  the  writings  of  Dr.  Morris,  Dr.  Murray,  Pro- 
fessor March,  or  Dr.  Abbott,  there  is  something  to  be 
found  in  one  of  them  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
others ;  something,  moreover,  which  no  one  can  well 
do  without.  The  English  is  in  no  sense  whatever 
Ivngua  unvua  libri. 

The  First  Part,  treating  as  it  does  of  the  introduc- 
tion, diffusion,  and  Continental  origin  of  our  language, 
is  purely  historical.  Nevertheless,  there  are  whole 
chapters  wherein  the  criticism  is  that  of  the  gramma- 
rian rather  than  the  historian.    There  are  many  reasons 
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why  this  should  he  the  case.    Most  languages  have 
more  stages,  and  most  languages  have  more  dialects 
than  one.     In  its  earlier  form  the  English  had  as  many 
inflections  as  the  present  German :  in  its  existing  form 
it  has  fewer  than  the  French.     Again,  there  are  in 
English  three  well-marked  dialects ;   and  two  of  these 
may  probably  be  traced  to  two  distinct  parts  of  Ger- 
many.    The  investigation,  however,  is  by  no  means 
simple ;  and,  if  properly  pursued,  requires  not  only  the 
testimony  of  the  historian  and  the  geographer  as  to  the 
time  and  place  to  which  such  or  such  a  form  of  speech 
is  to  be  assigned,  but,  also,  the  internal  evidence  that 
is  supplied  by  the  language  itself.     Where  the  exter- 
nal testimony  is  ample  and  adequate,  this  reference 
to  the  language  may  be  n^lected.      But  in  English 
it   is    absolutely    indispensable ;    more    so,    perhaps, 
than  in  any  other  language :  and  the  reason  is  mani- 
fest   The  history  of  the  centuries  during  which  the 
English   from   the  Continent    displaced  the  original 
British  of  our  island  is  lamentably  obscure.     Hence, 
the  comparison  of  certain  dialects    of  England    and 
those  of  Germany,  with  which  they  are  considered  to 
correspond,  becomes  necessary ;   and,  what  is  wanting 
in  proper  historical  testimony,  must  be  sought  for  in 
the  domain  and  by  the  methods  of  the  philologist. 

Of  the  passages  relating  to  either  the  Angles,  the 
Saxons,  or  any  other  German  population  with  which  the 
early  history  of  the  English  Language  can  reasonably  be 
ttmnected,  I  have  given  all  that  either  convey,  or  suggest, 
any  definite  information ;  beginning  with  Tacitus  and 
ending  with  Procopius.    What  they  tell  us  explicitly  ia 
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very  little.  If  anjrthing  of  value  can  be  got  from  them, 
it  must  be  done  by  inference ;  and  inference  only.  The 
inferences,  however,  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers 
for  the  times  under  notice,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly 
drawn,  rest  on  the  unexceptionable  evidence  of  writers 
either  cotemporary  or  nearly  so,  and  of  writers  with 
ample  sources  of  information.  But  with  the  Sixth 
Century  the  assurance  of  a  firm  foundation  ends. 

The  evidence  of  Beda  I  have  treated  in  a  reveren- 
tial spirit.     He  writes  in  the  middle  of  the  Eighth 
Century,  upon  events  which  took  place  between  the 
middle  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth.     With  the  exception  of 
(Hildas,  Constantius,  and  Orosius,  whose  texts  are  as  ac- 
cessible to  us  as  they  were  to  him,  he  quotes  no  autho- 
rities.    I  am  willing,  however,  to  believe  that  where  he 
gives  names,  dates,  and  special  events,  he  is  following 
some  account,  or  belief,  which  had  a  foundation  in  fact. 
I  neither  affirm  nor  deny  the  reality  of  his  Ceawlins, 
his  Cenrics,  and  his  Hengists.     Each  stands  or  falls  by 
the  special  narrative  of  his  actions.     But  what  I  em- 
phatically deny  is  the  value  of  Beda's  evidence  on  the 
negative  doctrine,  that  there  were  not  only  intruders  of 
German  blood,  who  did  on  British  soil  what  they  are 
said  to  have  done,  but  that  they  were  the  first  of  their 
countrymen  who  did  it.     The  bearing  of  this  distinc- 
tion is  evident.     That  the  English  language  is  German 
is  beyond  doubt ;  and  it  may  be  added  that  (so  little  is 
there  any  British  admixture  in  it)  it  is  just  as  German 
as  if  we  had  foimd  it  in  Westphalia,  or  as  if  Britain, 
when  Germanized,  were   an   uninhabited   island.     If 
there  is  any  exaggeration  in  this,  it  is  of  small  accoimt. 
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What  it  means  is  simply  that,  if  our  German,  or  our 
British  blood,  is  to  be  measured  by  our  language,  we 
are  Germans  as  purely  and  simply  as  any  in  Germany. 
There  are  those  who  believe  this.    There  are  those  who 
believe  just  the  contrary.     There  are  those  who  are  in 
no  hurry  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  question.   But  with 
all  of  them,  one  point  is  of  great  importance ;  viz.  the 
rate  at  which  the  intrusive  Grerman  element  established 
itself.     The  longer  the  time  allowed  for  it  the  more 
gradual   will  be  its  operation,  and   the  greater  the 
chances  of  admixture  of  German  and  British  blood. 
The  shorter  the  time  so  allotted  the  greater  becomes 
the  necessity  of  some  sharp  and  short  coup  de  maiuj 
either  by  the  extermination  of  the  original  British,  or 
the  driving  them  up  into  the  mountains  of  Wales,  so 
as  to  create  a  vacuum  in  England  for  the  displace- 
ment, rather  than  the  amalgamation,  of  the  superseded 
British.     The  shortening,  then,  of  the  time  is  little 
more  than  another  name  for  the  rapidity  and  violence 
of  the  change.     This  Beda's  account  favours ;    and 
Beda's  account,  no  matter  why,  is  very  generally  fa- 
voured by  others.    Now  Beda  makes  the  German  in- 
trusioos  in   Britain  begin   within   a  year   or  two  of 
i.D.  450;   while  the  panegyrist,  Eumenius,  address- 
ing  the    Imperial    rival    of   Carausius,   tells    us    of 
FraTika  in  England  so  early  as  a.d.  297.     This  differ- 
ence between  the  times  allowed  for  the  English  lan- 
guage to  extend  itself  is  considerable.     All  that  the 
present  writer  pretends  to  give  is  the  evidence.    The 
^port  upon  it  he  leaves  to  the  reader.    The  greater 
portion  of  it  applies  to  the  Saxons  of  Guul ;  of  whom, 
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althongli  we  know  but  little,  we  know  more  than  we 
do  of  those  of  Britain.  It  is  submitted,  then,  that 
such  being  the  case,  we  have  had  no  better  basis  for  our 
inference  than  the  analogy  of  the  Litus  Saxonicum  *  of 
Oaul. 

To  the  respective  meanings  of  the  terms  Angle  and 
Sdxon,  unusual  space  is  devoted ;  the  result  being  that 
the  difference  between  the  Saxon  of  the  Southern,  and 
the  Angle  of  the  Northern  counties  of  England,  whe- 
ther  great  or  little  (for  no  opinion  is  given  as  to  the 
absolute  amount  of  it),  was  greater  than  that  between 
the  Saxon  and  the  Frank. 

Little  good,  however,  in  the  investigation  of  this 
question  comes  from  either  comparisons  or  contrasts 
between  the  Saxons  and  the  Franks  unless  we  recognize 
distinctions  between  Franks  themselves;  i.e.  between 
those  of  the  Upper  Bhine,  those  of  the  Alemannic 
frontier  (or  those  of  Franche  Compt^),  and  those  on  the 
very  mouth  of  the  Bhine,  and  on  the  frontier  of  the 

*  There  ia  no  ench  name  as  Littu  Saxonicum  in  Britain.  The  South 
and  Sonth-eastem  coast  of  Britain  was  not  a  lAiuSf  but  a  Limts^  i.e. 
LifivM  Saxonicus — wholly  or  in  part.  The  Litus  Saxonioum  was  the 
coast  of  Gaul ;  and  on  this  Ldttis  there  was  a  Limes,  differing  from  the 
Limes  Saxonicus  in  being  called  bj  the  Latinized  German  term  Marea, 
In  this  we  have  evidence  of  a  German  element  on  the  Litus  Saxonieum 
sufficient  to  effect  the  adoption  of  a  German  military  term.  But  the 
March  itself  was  not  German,  i.e.  not  held  by  Marchmen  of  the  German 
denomination.  The  Limes  Saxonicus  of  Britain  is,  in  Gaul,  the  Maroa 
Dalmata  in  Liiore  Saxonico.  Whatever  may  be  said  in  favour  of  the 
Lim£S  Saxonicus  meaning  a  district  that  had  to  be  defended  against 
the  Saxons,  rather  than  one  occupied  by  them,  it  is  certain  that  the 
nearest  iUustration  that  applies  to  the  interpretation  of  the  term  Saxon- 
icus makes  against  it  The  Dalmata  Marca  was,  probably,  a  March  on 
which  the  German  element  preponderated.  It  waa  certainly  not  a 
March  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  either  buccaneers,  or  invaders,  from 
B&lmatia. 


•  •  • 
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Saxons  and   Ghamavi,  betwe^i  which   the  difference 
may  have  been  considerable.     To  this  frontier  belong 
the  Franks  described  by  Julian,  the  Franks  of  the 
Salian  denomination,    Le.  the  Franks  that  have  the 
best  daim  to  be  considered  as  the  German  allies  of 
Carausins,  and  the  likeliest  of  all  the  Germans  to  have 
been  described  mider  different  names  according  to  the 
ooantry  of  the   historian.     Now  we  have  seen  that 
*'  Saxon '  was  not  a  term  of  the  Western  Empire ;  and 
that  enemies  who  in  Italy  would  be  Franks^  would  be 
in  Constantinople  Saxons.    The  strangeness  of  this 
latter  denomination  to  the  Bomans   of  the  Western 
Empire  has  not,  hitherto,  been  insisted  on.     In  the 
present  work  it  may  possibly  be  pressed  too  strongly. 
At  any  rate,  it  makes  the  difference  between  a  Scdian 
Fnmk  and  a  Saxon  of  the  Lower  Bhine  little  more  than 
nominal.     The  Frank  dialects  of  which  we  have  speci- 
mens (for  of  the  Salian  we  have  none)  in  nowise  con- 
travene this  view.     On  the  other  hand,  however,  the 
Westsazon  of  Britain  and  the  Old  Saxon  of  Westphalia, 
for  which  we  have  specimens,  have  long  been  known 
to  be  nearly  identical ;  and  we  must  remember  that  it 
is  between  Westphalia  and  the  Gallic  Litus  Saxonicum 
that  both  the  Franks  and  the  Saxons  of  Julian  present 
themselves. 

Now,  whether  we  trace  the  Frank  or  the  Saxon 
to  what  we  may  call  his  proper  occupancy  in  Ger- 
many, we  can  never  trace  him  beyond  the  Delta  of 
the  Rhine ;  or  to  soil  exclusively  Grerman.  The  Saxon, 
during  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Centuries,  may  be  found 
on  both  Gallic  and  Britisb  waters;  and  on  reasonable 
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grounds,  may  be  assumed  to  have  settled  in  certain 
parts  of  Oaul  and  Britain;  but  it  is  always  on  the 
Boman  frontier,  and,  always,  in  contact  with  Boman 
civilization. 

The  evidence,  however,  on  the  strength  of  which  we 
connect  their  dialect  with  that  of  the  German  of  West- 
phalia is  unexceptionable.  As  early  as  the  Ninth  Cen- 
tury we  have  specimens  of  both  the  Saxon  of  the  Saxon 
parts  of  England,  or  Wessex,  and  the  Saxon  of  West- 
phalia, the  typically  Saxon  part  of  Germany  ;  and  that 
they  are  little  more  than  dialects  of  the  same  language 
has  long  been  recognized.  But  it  is  only  with  the 
English  of  the  Westsaxon  parts  of  England  that  this 
close  similarity  on  the  part  of  the  Westphalian  dialect 
holds  good. 

The  character  of  the  Angle  districts  is  more  ob- 
scure ;  and  the  evidence  of  a  widely  diflferent  character. 
To  set  against  the  numerous  notices  of  the  Saxons  be- 
tween the  first  one  by  Julian,  and  the  statement  of 
Prosper  Tiro  that  a.d.  441  the  '  Britaina  were  brought 
under  the  government  of  the  Saocons^  we  have  not  so 
much  as  a  single  instance  of  the  use  of  the  word  Angle. 
Nor  have  we  one  for  the  times  anterior  to  the  Saxons 
of  Julian  except  that  of  Ptolemy,  many  years  before. 
For  those  after  the  date  of  Prosper  Tiro,  we  have  none 
earlier  than  that  of  Procopius ;  in  other  words,  we  have 
only  two  for  nearly  300  years ;  or  none  during  the 
time  when  the  Saxons  are  mentioned — i.e.  no  conciu:- 
rent  mention  of  the  two  denominations.  Nor  have  we 
any  specimens  of  any  German  dialect  of  the  Angle  part 
of  Germany. 
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Hence,  the  first  step  to  be  taken  in  the  investiga- 
tion is  to  look  to  the  geography  of  the  two  countries — 
England  and  Germany.  Our  two  notices  of  the  Angles 
are  consentient  on  this  point.  The  Angle  division  of 
England  is,  in  the  main,  consentient  also.  The  Ger- 
man geography  gives  us  the  parts  between  Magdeburg 
and  Lauenburg,  the  Slavonic  firontier  of  Mecklenburg, 
or  the  Altmark ;  and,  after  this,  the  Neck  of  the  Cimbric 
Chersonese  (Holstein).  This  we  know,  afterwa^xis,  as 
the  Danish  March — Denmsik. 

The  next  step  is  the  direction  of  the  Saxon  of  South- 
western Germany  in  the  way  of  dialect  and  ethno- 
graphy. Reasons  are  given  for  believing  that  it  ran — 
not  East  and  West — but  North  and  South ;  and  that 
the  two  forms  of  speech  were  divided — not  by  the  valley 
of  the  Weser — but  by  the  old  district  of  the  Angrivarii, 
or  Angraria,  which  lay 'between  the  head-waters  of  the 
Weser  and  its  lower  course.  This  view  stands  or  &lls 
by  its  evidence.  It  carries,  however,  the  line  of  Angle 
affinities  along  the  Elbe,  and  along  the  Slavonic  fron- 
tier, from  Lauenburg  and  Altmark  to  Thuringia;  a 
result  which  is  un£Eivourable  to  the  importance  of  the 
Frisian  influences  on  the  English  language.  They 
are  not  wholly  ignored.  It  is  held,  only,  that  though 
in  certain  characters  the  Frisian  has  a  special  agree- 
ment with  the  Norse,  Scandinavian,  or  Danish  element, 
it  is,  on  the  whole,  more  closely  allied  to  the  Westsaxon 
than  it  is  to  the  Northumbrian. 

The  Angle  of  the  Lower  Elbe  is  thus  made  little 
more  than  the  German  of  the  Danish  frontier,  and  is 
beld  to  be,  for  the  Fifth  Century,  not  so  much  either 
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German  or  Danish,  or  Danish  or  English,  as  a  language 
out  of  which  both  English  and  Danish  are  hereafter  to 
be  developed — ^Danish  m  posse  or  English  m  posse 
if  we  choose  to  call  it  so.  This  is  a  doctrine  which, 
from  its  very  nature,  is  incapable  of  being  put  in  any 
precise  or  definite  form.  A  potential  language,  uni- 
form, with  the  exception  of  certain  mere  differences  of 
dialects,  out  of  which  between  (say)  the  Fifth  and 
Ninth  Centuries  two  forms  of  speech  as  different  as 
the  Northumbrian  and  the  Icelandic  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  one  in  England,  and  one  in  Scandinavia,  could 
develop  themselves,  cannot  but  run  the  risk  of  being 
branded  as  vague,  hazy,  and  equivocal.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  the  final  difference  may  be  due  to  certain 
characteristics  developed  during  the  interval.  Seasons 
for  believing  this  to  have  been  the  case,  in,  at  least, 
three  important  instances,  the  Postpositive  Article,  the 
so-called  Passive  Voice,  and  the  Pronoim  of  the  Third 
Person,  are  given.  But  these  are  &r  from  standing 
alone.  That  in  most  of  the  points  wherein  the  Northern 
dialects  of  England  differ  from  the  Southern  the  former 
agree  with  those  of  Scandinavia  is  admitted,  and  in- 
sisted on :  yet  South  of  Caithness,  there  is  not  a  square 
mile  in  Great  Britain  where  the  Danish,  as  a  separate 
substantive  language,  can  be  shown  to  have  been  spoken. 
There  are  signs  of  Danish  occupancy  spread  over  more 
than  a  dozen  counties;  and  these  are  of  two  kinds. 
There  are  first  the  so-called  Danicisms  in  the  language 
of  common  life,  and  secondly,  there  are  certain  charac- 
teristic local  names — especially  those  ending  in  -6^ — 
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SpUAy,  Whitby,  and  hundreds  of  others.     But  thej 
aie  not  regularly  distributed.    Between  the  Tees  and 
the  Forth,  where  the  Danicisms  are  the  most  plentiful, 
there  are  few,  if  any,  characteristic  local  names ;  and 
in  linoolnshire,  where  the  local  names  are  the  most 
abundant  and  characteristic,  the  Danicisms  are  excep- 
tionally rare.    Much  has  been  written  on  both  these 
points;    and  not  a 'little  of  it  by  myself.     But  the 
explanation  makes  no  part  of  the  present  work.     The 
doctrine,  however,  of  what  is  generally  called  ^  Danish,' 
or  *  Norse  influences,'  and  which  means  contact  with 
intruders  of  later  date  than  the  Angles,  is  the  one  which 
the  present  writer  holds  to  be  just  as  liable  to  the 
objection  of  vagueness  and  indefinitude  as  that  of  what 
he  has  called  the  potential  Danish.     Of  any  Scandina- 
vian form  of  speech,  as  a  separate,  substantive,  definite 
language,  as  foreign  to  the  English  as  the  oldest  Ice- 
landic is  to  the  oldest  Northumbrian,  he  sees  no  sign. 
Indeed,  he  goes  £Eirther ;  and  ventures  to  say,  that  if  we 
apply  the  same  criticism  to  the  notices  of  the  first 
Danish  settlers  in  Scandinavia,  as  we  have  applied  to 
the  similar  statements  of  Beda  as  to  ihe  first  settlements 
of  the  Saxons  and  Angles  in  Britain,  we  find  no  reason 
to  believe  that  a  German  form  of  speech  was  spoken  in 
Sleswick,  Jutland,  or  the  Danish  Isles  a  day  earlier  than 
it  was  spoken  in  England  and  Scotland.     If  the  reader 
choose  to  go  farther,  and  hold  that  the  Oermanization 
of  Britain  and  the  Cimbric  Peninsula  were  concurrent 
events,  there  is  nothing  to  deter  him  firom  doing  so. 
This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  differences  between 
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Norse  influences,  and  the  results  of  the  common  origin 
of  the  Northumbrian  English  and  the  Scandinavian 
languages  of  the  present  time. 

Such  is  the  line  of  criticism  which  applies  to  two 
out  of  our  three  great  dialects — the  Saxon,  the  Angle, 
and  Mercian — ^with  a  defined  though  incomplete  his- 
tory, for  the  first  two.  They  have  a  separate  history 
from  the  very  beginning ;  having  been  different  dialects 
on  the  Continent  before  they  became  different  dialects 
of  England.  There  is  consistency  combined  with  con- 
tinuity and  symmetry  in  this ;  giving  the  Bhine  and  the 
Gbllic,  or  Boman,  frontier  for  the  Southern  German, 
and  the  English  of  the  Saxon  parts  of  England ;  the  Elbe 
and  Slavonic  frontier  for  the  Northumbrian  English,  and 
the  Norse  of  Scandinavia.  I  think  it  useless  to  try  for 
the  same  correspondence  for  the  intervening  districts ; 
i.e.  to  find  in  the  parts  between  Hamburg  and  Leyden 
the  same  connection  with  the  Midland,  or  Mercian, 
forms  of  speech.  At  any  rate  I  have  not  made  the 
attempt.  Neither  Friesland  nor  Holland  will  give  us 
such  correspondence  of  dialect  as  we  find  between 
Westphalia  and  Dorsetshire,  nor  such  a  name  as  English 
which  we  find  in  old  Angle  area. 

Still  the  triple  division  is  a  sound  one.  The 
characters  of  the  Mercian  are  negative.  Its  early 
history  is  no  history  at  all.  The  dialect  may  be  one 
of  two  others  with  its  differential  characteristics  obli- 
terated. It  may  be  a  mixed  form  of  speech.  It  may 
be  Northumbrian  as  far  as  the  Orwell  on  one  side  of 
our  island,  and  Westsaxon  as  far  as  the  Bibble  on  the 
other.       It  is  only  as  a  negation  that  we  know  it. 
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It  is  the  dialect,  however,  of  the  present  Kterary  Emglish : 
jost  as  the  Westsaxon  is  the  literary  language  of  the 
times  before  the  Conquest,  and  the  Northumbrian  that 
of  the  Scottish  of  the  classical  period  of  Scotland, 
Each  is  the  medium  of  its  own  distinct  literature,  and 
by  that  literature  each  is  represented — we  may,  almost, 
say  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  distinct  language. 

The  Second  Part  of  this  volume,  *  Phoneais^  is  de- 
voted  to  the  elementary  sounds  of  our  language ;  their 
properties,  and  their  relations  to  each  other.     It  is,  by 
no  means,  the  longest  division  of  the  book ;  but  it  is 
the  one  which,  unless  he  be  already  fjEtmiliar  with  the 
subject,  should  detain  the  reader  the  longest.     On  the 
first  view  the  details  may  appear  insignificant,  because 
their  immediate  application  is  not  very  perceptible; 
and  those  who  know  when  and  where  they  will  be  ap- 
plied may  think  that  it  will  be  time  enough  to  explain 
the  nature  of  such  or  such  interchanges  when  they 
occur.     It  is  not,  however,  upon  this  principle  that  I 
have  written  :  but  rather  upon  the  doctrine  that,  where 
we  have  a  certain  amount  of  order,  regularity,  sym- 
metry, harmony  and  system,  ^  the  Whole  is  easier  than 
Part ;'  and  that  it  is  better  given  in  its  proper  place, 
and  in  its  integrity,  than  left  to  be  collected  by  in- 
stalments, or  picked  up  l)it  by  bit,  from  such  incidental 
rules   as   happen   to  present  themselves   when    some 
notable   letter-change  requires  explanation.      A  clear 
comprehension  of  the  respective  properties  of  the  ele- 
mentary sounds,  can  only  be  got  through  a  knowledge 
of  their  mutual  relations  as  parts  of  a  system ;  and  this, 
though  it  wajr require,  at  Brst,  some  time  and  attentiOTi) 
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saves  much  trouble  and  distraction  in  the  long  run.  It 
enables  us,  when  we  come  to  special  details  of  Deriva- 
tion and  Inflection,  to  deal  with  them  without  inter- 
ruption, without  continual  suggestions  of  some  so-called 
law  of  Euphony,  and  without  the  necessity  of  being 
cautioned  against  confusing  the  sound  with  the  spelling 
— ^all  these,  and  much  more,  being  matters  with  which 
it  is  best  to  be  familiar  beforehand.  And  it  may  be 
added  that  unless  we  know  them  familiarly,  they  are 
scarcely  worth  knowing  at  all.  Nor  are  they  adequately 
taught  by  books.  Still  less  need  they  be  taught  by  a 
master.  Every  elementary  sound  corresponds  with  certain 
positions  of  the  lips,  cheek,  soft  palate,  tongue,  and  other 
parts  of  the  mouth  as  accurately  as  every  note  in  Music 
corresponds  with  the  length,  thickness,  or  tension  on  a 
certain  chord ;  and  anyone  with  a  fair  ear  and  a  regu- 
larly formed  mouth  can,  as  he  practises  himself  in  pro- 
nouncing them  one  by  one,  with  a  little  attention 
ascertain  the  exact  position  of  the  speech-forming  parts 
of  the  mouth  as  each  sound  is  produced.  In  some  he 
can  see  that  it  is  the  closing  and  opening  of  the  lips ; 
for  others  that  it  is  the  contact  with  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  with  the  teeth  which  is  essential ;  and  from  this 
he  may  anticipate  such  terms  as  Labial  and  Dental ; 
applied  to  such  series  as  p^  6,  /,  v ;  ^,  ci,  f  A,  dh^  in  the 
first  of  which  the  lip,  and  the  second  the  tongue  and 
teeth  play  the  chief  part.  And  what  he  finds  in  such 
groups  as  those  he  may  find  elsewhere.  But  whatever 
is  to  be  found  he  can  find  for  himself;  provided  only 
that  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  do  so :  and  he  can  not 
only  do  it  without  a  master,  but,  unless  he  practises 
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the  investigation  on  himself,  he  cannot  do  it  with  one. 
It  may  not,  indeed,  he  so  elegant  a  practice  to  puff, 
and  blow,  and  hiss,  and  buzz  informing  such  sounds  as 
i  or  £^  or  p*,  or  m*  or  r^  or  the  like,  as  it  is  to  draw 
forth  correct  notes  from  a  musical  instrument ;  but  it 
is,  nevertheless,  a  practice  full  of  usefulness. 

The  Third  and  Fourth  Parts  treat  respectively  of 
Etymology  and  Syntax ;  and  it  may  be  that,  in  the 
eyes  of  some,  I  have  exaggerated  the  importance  of 
drawing  a  hard  and  &st  line  between  them.  It  seems, 
at  firsts  a  very  simple  matter  to  say  that,  while 
Etymology  deals  with  single  words  and  the  various 
forms  they  may  take.  Syntax  treats  of  the  rules  by 
which  two  or  more  separate  words  may  be  combined. 
Bat  it  is  only  in  Greek  that  this  distinction  is  acted  on. 
In  Crreek  the  Perfect  Passive  (jtrvfAfuu,  &c.)  is  not 
only  a  Tense,  but  a  Tense  which  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  a 
part  of  Etymology.  In  Latin,  however,  the  single 
word  is  rendered  by  verberatus  sum.  Here,  the  -^Uvs 
belongs  to  Etymology ;  and  so  does  the  -m  in  sum ; 
and  so  does  each  of  the  two  words  singly.  But  singly 
they  are  not  equivalent  to  rhvfAfuu.  The  equivalent 
to  rrrvfifioi  consists  of  two  separate  words,  or  a  com- 
bination equivalent  to  a  Tense ;  and,  as  such,  is  a  point 
of  Syntax.  In  English,  combinations  of  this  kind,  i.e. 
combinations  in  Syntax  used  as  substitutes  for  single 
words  in  Etymology,  are  £Eur  more  numerous  than  either 
true  Tenses  and  Persons  in  Verbs,  or  true  Numbers  and 
Cases  in  Nouns ;  indeed  in  English  the  resolution  of 
the  inflectional  forms  of  Etymology  into  corresponding 
cixcomlocutionB  of  Syntax  is  the  rule  rather  than  the 
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exception.  When  this  is  the  case  the  language  is  said 
to  be  Analytic ;  just  as  when  inflectional  forms  prevail 
over  combinations  of  different  words,  it  is  said  to  be 
Synthetic. 

The  English  may  safely  be  said  to  be  the  most 
Analytic  language  in  the  world.  But  it  is  not  the  one 
in  which  the  change  from  Synthetic  to  Analytic  has 
been  the  greatest.  This  is  because  it  was  not  a  highly 
Synthetic  language  to  begin  with.  The  Latin,  the 
Greek,  and  the  Sanskrit  are  all  languages  in  which 
both  the  Declension  of  Nouns  and  the  C!onjugation  of 
Verbs  were  fax  more  rich  in  their  number  of  distinc- 
tive signs  for  Gender,  Number,  Case,  Voice,  Mood, 
Tense,  and  Person,  than  was  the  oldest  representative 
of  the  English ;  viz.  the  Moeso-Gothic.  So  fEir  as  the 
Declension  of  Nouns  went,  the  Slavonic  and  Lithuanic 
are  not  only  richer  than  any  German  language  was  at 
any  time,  but  richer  at  the  present  time  than  the 
richest  of  them.  In  respect  to  the  Conjugation  of  the 
Verbs  the  difference  is  less.  But  the  English  is  still 
more  Analytic  than  any  of  them ;  and  if  it  is  not  the 
one  which  best  shows  the  changes  from  Synthesis  to 
Analysis,  it  is  because  it  had,  from  the  beginning,  less  of 
a  Synthetic  character  to  lose.  But  what  it  had  it  has 
lost  to  an  extreme  degree.  Of  the  outward  and  visible 
signs  by  which  a  word  in  Latin  or  Greek  shows  that  it 
belongs  to  a  particular  Part  of  Speech,  of  the  signs  of 
Case,  &c.,  to  sliow  that  it  is  a  Noun,  and  of  Voice  and 
Mood,  &c.,  to  show  that  it  is  a  Verb,  the  English  has 
but  eight.  And  (what  is  more  to  be  noted)  when  we 
have  got  them,  four  of  them  are  identicaL    The  signs  of 
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the  Third  Feison  Singular  in  Verbs,  of  the  Nominative 
Pluraly  and  of  the  Fossessiye  Singular  and  Plural  in 
NounB,  all  end  in  the  same  sound,  viz.  that  of  the  letter 
-«•  These  are,  certainly,  distinctive  as  inflections ;  but 
they  are  not  distinctive  between  one  inflection  and 
another.  Two  other  such  signs  are  those  of  the  Pre- 
terit Tense,  and  its  corresponding  Participle.  But  both 
are  -<Z,  -^  or  --ecL  Of  the  -mg  in  the  Participle  we  can 
only  say  that,  if  it  is  a  sign  of  the  Present  Participle,  it 
is,  also,  the  sign  of  the  Verbal  Abstract — as  in  words 
like  TnorrM/ng^  &c. ;  whilst  the  "en  in  the  Perfect  Par- 
ticiple appears  in  words  as  unlike  in  sense  as  the  Verb 
strengthen^  the  Adjective  wooden^  and  the  Plural  form 
oxen.  Hence,  we  have  few  distinctive  terminations  at 
all ;  and  those  that  we  have  are  only  distinctive  up  to  a 
certain  point.  I  make  no  secret  of  having  kept  this 
view  of  the  extreme  Analytic  state  of  the  English,  as 
much  as  possible,  before  the  reader.  It  is  in  its  proper 
place  when,  after  exhibiting  the  Declension  of  the  Noun, 
and  after  doing  the  same  with  the  Conjugation  of  the 
Verb,  I  draw  attention  to  the  small  amount  we  have 
of  either.  It  is,  perhaps,  out  of  place  when,  in  the 
First  Part,  which  is  mainly  ethnographical,  I  draw 
attention  to  the  extent  to  which,  each  of  our  dialects 
has  either  lost  or  retained  its  original  Synthetic  struo 
tore.  However,  whether  in  place  or  out  of  place,  I 
have  drawn  special  attention  to  it ;  for  the  difference 
between  the  two  terms  is  in  no  language  so  important 
as  it  is  in  the  English. 

(1 )  The  English  Language  has  been  more  Synthetic 
than  it  is  now;  and  the  result  of  this  is  that  numerous 
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words  which  now  look  like  isolated  iminflected  forms, 
are  in  reality  fragmentary  remains  of  a  fuller  inflec- 
tion. There  are  no  better  instances  of  this  than  the 
so-called  Adverbs  then  and  there^  which,  in  form  and 
origin,  are  simply  cases  of  the  Demonstrative  Pronoun 
— ^the  substantive  meaning  time  or  place  being  imder- 
stood.  But  they  are  no  longer  Pronominal  in  sense. 
Hence  the  historical  study  of  our  Grammar  is  mainly 
that  of  the  change  from  one  of  these  forms  to  the 
other ;  and  we  know  that  to  the  historical  method  a 
great  deal  of  deserved  importance  is  attached.  This  is 
mainly  because  the  change  itself  is  one  of  a  pre- 
eminently orderly,  regular,  and  general  character — at 
least  for  the  class  of  languages  to  which  the  German 
Family  belongs.  Throughout  all  the  Indo-European 
languages  signs  of  the  change  present  themselves; 
and,  in  all  cases,  their  character  is  the  same.  The 
direction  is,  invariably,  from  Synthetic  to  Analytic, 
and  never  vice  verad.  The  inflections  that  are  dropped 
in  one  language  are,  generally,  those  that  are  dropped 
in  another.  The  order  in  which  they  are  dropped  is 
generally  regular ;  e.g.  the  sign  of  the  Accusative  is 
lost  sooner  than  that  of  the  Dative,  and  that  of  the 
Dative  sooner  than  that  of  the  Genitive.  The  character 
of  the  substituted  circumlocutions  is  to  a  great  degree 
uniform — e.g.  if  have,  in  English,  is  the  Auxiliary  Verb 
which  helps  us  to  such  a  combination  as  /  have  written 
a=the  Greek  yiy pcuf>aj  haheo,  in  some  form  or  other, 
plays  a  similar  part  throughout  the  languages  of  Latin 
origin.     In  short,  the  historical  method,  and  the  study 
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of  the  ehange  from  Synthesis  to  Analysis,  are,  in  most 
cases,  one  and  the  same. 

(2)  Another  reason  for  the  importance  of  the  dis- 
tinction (indeed  the  contrast)  between  these  two  terms, 
is  found  in  its  application  to  pure  and  simple  Grammar 
— Granmiar  in  which  the  historical  is  wholly  subor- 
dinated to  the  formal  element.  The  arrangement  of 
the  so-called  '  Parts  of  Speech '  generally  presents  itself 
on  the  threshold ;  so  that,  as  soon  as  we  get  through  the 
spelling  and  pronunciation  of  a  language,  we  come  to 
the  characteristics  of  Nouns  and  Pronouns,  Substantives 
and  Verbs,  and  the  like.  These  have  to  be  distin- 
goished  from  one  another;  and  it  is  clear  that  in 
highly  Synthetic  languages  where  the  Noun,  with 
perhaps  half-a-dozen  different  cases  and  three  Genders, 
has  one  Declension,  while  the  Pronoim  and  Adjective 
have  another,  it  is  not  a  very  difficult  matter  to  lay 
our  own  hand  on  each  as  a  separate  Part  of  Speech. 
This  is  because  each  of  them,  in  its  inflections,  carries 
with  it  a  sign  more  or  less  characteristic;  and  one 
which,  independent  of  the  context,  is  generally  sufficient 
to  mark  the  place  in  Grammar  of  the  word  to  which 
it  belongs. 

The  Greek  is  a  highly  Synthetic  language,  and 
with  most  words  in  Greek,  even  when  divested  of  any 
context,  and  standing  alone,  we  can  see,  by  mere  in- 
spection, whether  they  are  Nouns  or  Verbs.  In  English, 
which  is  Analytic  in  the  extreme,  there  is  not  one 
word  in  a  hundred,  upon  which,  from  the  evidence  of  its 
form  only,  and  without  reference  to  a  context,  we  can 
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safely  pronounce  an  opinion  as  to  whether  it  is  a  Sub- 
stantive, an  Adjective,  a  Pronoun,  or  a  Verb. 

It  is  manifest  that  with  such  a  difference  between 
them  as  the  one  under  notice,  a  different  principle  of 
arrangement  must  be  recognised;  and  the  principle 
of  the  present  work  is  that  the  place  a  word  takes  in 
the  structure  of  a  Proposition  determines  its  place  as 
a  Part  of  Speech. 

It  was  the  suggestion  of  the  late  Mr.  Taylor,  of  the 
firm  of  Taylor  and  Walton,  under  whose  auspices  my  first 
work  on  ^  The  English  Language  *  was  published,  that 
the  title  should  be  ^An  English  Orammar  on  English 
Principlea.^  It  was  thought,  however,  somewhat  too 
pretentious.  Be  this  as  it  may,  English  Principles  are 
realities  which  English  granmiarians  must  recognise ; 
and  a  nomenclature  and  classification  founded  upon 
tongues  like  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  must  be  aban- 
doned: though  they  need  not  be  abandoned  at  once. 
A  vast  mass  of  detail  in  the  history  of  individual  words, 
a  great  number  of  useful  notes  both  for  writing  and 
reading,  may  be  got  from  almost  any  Grammar ;  and, 
in  many  cases,  without  any  Grammar  at  all.  But  if 
Language,  as  such,  is  to  be  our  study,  we  cannot  be  too 
careful  to  have  our  rules  and  our  principles  of  arrange- 
ment as  little  artificial  as  possible.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, always  get  this  so  in  the  study  of  foreign  lan- 
guages ;  because  in  these  there  is  a  great  deal  of  detail 
which  must  be  taught  as  quickly  and  easily  as  possible, 
and,  for  this,  artificial,  but  compendious,  rules  may  be 
advantageous,  or,  at  least,  excusable.  But,  in  our 
mother-tongue,  all  this  detail  lies  ready  to  our  hand. 
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and  has  come  to  us  as  a  birthright,  and  artificial  com- 
pendimns  are  out  of  place.  We  have  time  to  reflect ; 
time  to  classify ;  time  to  miderstand  what  lies  before 
us.  We  have  time  to  realize  the  &ci  that  it  is  not  so 
much  the  English  Language  itself  that  we  are  learning, 
as  principles  of  Language  in  general;  and  laying  a 
foundation  for  the  not  ignoble  study  of  Comparative 
Philology. 
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AN    INTRODUCTION 

TO  THE   BTUDT  Of  THE 

ENGLISH    LANGUAGE. 
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PART  I. 
ORIGINES. 


CHAPTEBL 

THE  ANGLES  AKD  SAXONS  TILL   A.D.   441. 

J 1.  Ths  English  Lcmguage  not  British. — The  Eng- 
lish laogoage  was  not  the  native  language  of  Britain. 
It  was  of  foreign  origin ;  the  country  to  which  it  was  in- 
digenous being  Germany.  After  its  first  introduction  it 
spread  itself  westward,  displacing  the  original  forms  of 
speecL  From  these  it  differed  as  the  language  of  a 
different  &mily;  for  the  British,  like  the  Gtielic  of 
S<)otIaDd,  L-eland,  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  was  a  Keltic 
'^Qgoage.  At  what  rate  the  intrusive  German  extended 
itself  is  uncertain.  Bemains,  however,  of  the  original 
I^Qguages  are  still  found  in  Wales,  North  Britain,  and 
Ireland ;  and,  as  late  as  the  last  centiury,  were  found  in 
CornwalL 

§  2.  La/nguages  with  which  it  caws  in  o(ynJtact. — 
It  was  the  British  branch  of  the  Keltic  &mily  witloL 
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2  THE  LATIN   OF  BBITAIK. 

which  this  intrusive  German  first  came  into  contact; 
for  it  is  reasonably  believed  that  the  Graelic  of  Scotland 
extended  no  further  southward  than  the  Forth  ;  so  that 
the  Lothians  and  the  Border  Counties  of  North  Britain 
were  British  rather  than  Graelic.  That  the  Picts  may 
have  spoken  a  language  different  from  both  is  the 
opinion  of  several  investigators ;  but  there  is  little  that 
can  safely  be  said  about  the  Picts. 

Upon  the  whole  we  may  conclude  that,  in  the  first 
instance  at  least,  it  was  with  only  one  of  the  native  lan- 
guages that  the  intrusive  German  came  in  contact,  and 
that  that  language  was  the  British ;  represented,  at  pre- 
sent, by  the  Welsh. 

§  3.  The  Latin, — Nevertheless,  there  was  a  second 
language  in  the  island  —  a  second  language,  though 
not  a  native  one.  This  was  the  Latin  of  the  Bomane, 
for  Britain  was  a  Boman  province ;  and  in  the  provinces 
of  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Dacia,  the  Latin  language  displaced 
that  of  the  natives,  leaving  the  several  languages  of 
their  descendants  as  decidedly  Latin  in  their  general 
character  as  the  English  is  German.  It  has  not^  how- 
ever, done  so  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  viz.  Austria, 
Servia,  and  parts  of  Turkey,  or  the  Provinces  of  Bhsetia, 
Vindelicia,  Pannonia,  the  Moesias,  and  Thrace.  Hence, 
one  of  the  two  series  must  be  exceptional.  Which, 
however,  gives  us  the  exception,  and  which  the  rule  ? 

Seasons  will  be  given  as  we  proceed  which  show 
that  there  was  some  Latin  in  Britain ;  but  they,  also, 
suggest  that  it  was  not  a  true  vernacular  like  the 
British,  but  a  learned,  or  ecclesiastical,  language.  Still 
there  was  a  second  language  of  some  kind,  and  that 
language  was  the  Latin.  More  than  this,  in  respect 
to  the  languages  with  which  the  German  came  in  con- 
tact, we  are  unable  to  say. 

{  4.  Beldtians  of  the  English  to  older  Icmguages  of 
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Britain, — What  did  the  new  language  get,  or  take  up, 
from  the  older  ones  ?  This  is  simply  a  matter  of  more 
or  less ;  and,  from  this  point  of  view,  we  may  safely  say, 
at  the  very  least,  thus  much,  viz.:  that  it  was  not 
enough,  nor  anything  like  enough,  to  impair  or  ob- 
scure the  genuine  and  original  German  character  of  the 
English. 

We  know  this;  and  it  is  not  from  any  external 
evidence  that  it  is  known.  The  three  great  philological 
groups  of  the  Keltic,  Latin,  and  German  languages  are 
as  well  understood  at  the  present  moment  as  ever  they 
were  (indeed  better) ;  and  we  know  that  the  English 
language  belongs  to  the  German  &mily. 

We  know,  therefore,  from  the  mere  inspection  of  a 
map  the  direction  in  which  the  German  extended  ijbself ; 
and  we  know  from  the  philological  characters  of  the 
three  groups  to  which  of  them  it  belonged.  What  it 
took  up  from  the  other  two  is,  and  can  be,  only  known 
with  certainty  from  what  we  find  in  it ;  and  the  amount  of 
this,  real  or  supposed,  practically  depends  on  the  finder. 
Some  find  more  than  others ;  but  no  one  of  any  autho- 
rity makes  the  English  language  other  than  German. 
A  mixed  language  it  may  be  made ;  for  it  is,  perhaps, 
impossible  to  find  any  language  wholly  unmixed.  But 
mixture  may  be  of  any  degree.  No  one,  however,  has 
discovered  so  much  of  any  second  element  in  English  as 
to  make  it  an  ambiguous,  an  equivocal,  or  a  transitional 
language ;  or,  indeed,  anything  like  it. 

§  5.  For  anything  Hke  certainty,  for  anything  that 
can  serve  as  a  basis  of  either  philological  or  ethnological 
criticism,  this  is  all  we  have  in  the  way  of  knowledge ;  viz. 
(1)  the  foreign  origin  of  our  language ;  (2)  its  German 
character;  (3)  its  contact  with  one  true  native  ver- 
nacular, viz.  tlie  British ;  (4)  its  contact  with  a  second 
language — the  Latin — ^which  was  certainly  not  native^ 
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and,  almost  certainly,  not  vernacular ;  (5)  the  direction 
in  which  it  spread ;  (6)  its  present  distribution  over  the 
British  Isles,  and,  indeed,  the  world  at  large ;  and  (7) 
its  present  long  recognized  name — English* 

§  6.  What  we  know  imperfectly,  or  only  profess  to 
know  by  inconclusive  inference,  is  (1)  the  rate  at  which 
it  spread ;  (2)  the  date  of  its  introduction ;  and  (3)  the 
names  and  blood  of  the  men  who  introduced  it.  This 
requires  a  special  investigation ;  and,  though  the  first 
question  as  to  the  allied  facts  of  rate  and  date  will  be 
short,  the  second  will  be  of  unexpected  length. 

§  7.  Rate  amd  date. — ^The  rate  of  extension  mani- 
festly depends  upon  the  date  of  introduction.  But,  for 
this,  the  margin  is  a  wide  one.  The  earliest  ostensible 
date,  or  that  of  the  presence  of  Germans  of  any  kmd 
on  British  ground,  is  a.d.  290 — the  latest  a.d,  600 — 
each  there  or  thereabouts. 

§  8.  The  narnea  'Angle^  and  ^Saxon.^ — The  names 
of  the  particular  divisions  of  the  German  family  that 
can  be  assigned  to  English  ground,  are  numerous ;  and 
all  except  two  will  be  noticed  as  they  present  them- 
selves. 

These  are  the  two  which  stand  forward  with 
such  familiar  and  conspicuous  prominence,  that  they 
may  be  said  to  represent  the  whole  German  intrusion, 
invasion,  migration,  or  whatever  we  call  it.  We  find 
them,  even  without  looking  for  them,  at  the  present 
time,  and  we  find  them  in  Tacitus  and  Ptolemy  in  the 
first  and  second  centuries.  The  name  of  the  Saxons 
we  preserve  in  that  of  the  counties  of  Essex,  Middle^e^ 
and  Sussex ;  and  that  of  the  Angles  in  every  quarter  of 
the  world.  What,  however,  was  the  import  of  these 
names  in  the  fifth  century  ?  Each  of  them  has  a  special 
history  of  its  own;  but  on  the  important  matter  of 
chronology  they  agree.     Each  will  have  a  histoiy  that 
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fiEklls  into  three  different  stages;  and  each  of  these 
stages  will  begin  and  end  about  the  same  time.  Yet 
the  details  in  the  way  of  geographical  and  historical 
importance  will  be  different. 

cu  In  the  first  period  hot]i  names  are  mentioned; 
but  neither  of  them  is  connected,  or  shows  any  likelihood 
of  ever  being  connected,  with  either  Graul  or  Britain. 

6.  In  the  second  the  Saxons  alone  are  mentioned : 
and  that  in  connection  with  either  Gaul  or  Britain 
exclusively.  These  are  never  assigned  to  the  district  to 
which  they  are  assigned  in  the  first  period. 

c.  In  the  third  both  the  Saxons  and  the  Angles  are 
mentioned ;  and  with  this  begins  the  history  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  in  England,  and  that  of  the  Saxons  m 
Germany. 

It  is  clear  that,  of  these  three  periods,  the  only  one 
that  can  bear  directly  upon  the  present  subject,  or  the 
introduction  of  the  English  language  into  Britain,  is 
the  second.  The  first,  however,  leads  us  towards  it; 
and,  so  doing,  is  a  necessary  preliminary. 

§  9.  Tlie  Angles  of  Tacitus  and  Ptolemy. — Tacitus 
mentions  the  Angles ;  and,  as  he  does  not  mention  the 
Saxons,  the  notice  of  the  Angles  takes  precedence. 

Tacitus,  though  he  includes  the  Suevi  in  his  '  Ger- 
mania,'  makes  them  a  separate  and  peculiar  division  of 
it ;  and  his  Angli  belong  to  the  Suevic  class  or  section. 
They,  along  with  others,  immediately  follow  the  Lango- 
bardi,  to  whom  he  assigns  no  special  locality,  but  writes 
thai,  though  they  were  few  in  numbers,  their  nobility 
was  to  be  valued  by  their  bravery,  their  independence, 
and  fighting  power.  The  order,  however,  in  which  they 
come  in  his  narrative  makes  them  either  on  or  near 
the  Angle  firontier,  and  on  the  western  side  of  it.  The 
parts  between  the  Hartz  and  the  Elbe  are  generally 
eonsidered  to  have   been  the   Langobard  occupancy. 
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This  brings  the  Langobards  to  the  parts  about  the 
junction  of  the  Saale  with  the  Elbe.  The  Reudigni 
and  Aviones  succeed  the  Langobards,  evidently  on  the 
north-east. 

Tacitus. 

Then  come  the  Keudigni,  and  the  Aviones,  and  the  Anglic  and  the 
Varini,  and  the  Eudoses,  and  the  Suardones,  and  the  Niuthones,  pro- 
tected by  either  rivers  or  forests.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  here 
except  their  common  worship  of  Herth,  the  Mother. 

Reudigni  deinde,  et  Aviones,  et  Angliy  et  Varini,  et  Eudoses,  et 
Snardonos,  et  Niuthones,  fluminibus  aut  sylvis  muniuntur;  nee  quid- 
qnam  notabile  in  singulis,  nisi  in  commune  Herthum,  id  est  Terram 
Matrem  colunt,  &c — Germania^  §  xl. 

Ptolemy,  too,  mentions  the  Angles,  placing  them,  as 
Tacitus  does,  east  and  north  of  the  Langobards ;  on 
the  Middle  Elbe ;  and,  besides  this,  specially  calling 
them  Suevij  as  he  also  calls  the  Langobards  and  the 
Suevi,  with  whom  they  are  connected,  implicitly,  though 
not  totidem  verbis  by  Tacitus. 

Ptolemt/. 

Of  the  nations  of  the  interior,  the  greatest  are  those  of  the  Suevi 
Angli  (who  lie  east  of  the  Langobardi,  stretching  northwards  to  the 
middle  course  of  the  river  Elbe),  and  of  the  Suevi  Semnones,  who  reach 
from  the  aforesaid  part  of  the  Elbe,  eastward  to  the  river  Suebus,  and 
that  of  the  Buguntse  in  continuation  as  far  as  the  Vistula. — Lib.  ii. 
c.  xi. 

§  10.  The  Saxons  of  Ptolemy. — Tacitus  mentions 
the  Angles,  but  not  the  Saxons.  Ptolemy  mentions 
both.  He  places  the  latter  on  the  Cimbric  Chersonese, 
or  in  Lauenburg.  This  is  so  nearly  the  locality  that 
Tacitus  assigns  to  the  Cimbri  that,  although  we  can- 
not say  that  he  describes  the  Saxons  under  the  name 
Cimbri,  we  may  say  that  he  places  them  in  the  district 
which  Ptolemy  assigns  to  the  Saxons. 

The  Frisians  occupy  the  sea-coast  beyond  the  Busacteri  as  far  as 
the  river  Ems.  After  these  the  Lesser  Chanci,  as  far  as  the  river 
Weser ;  then  the  Ghreater  Chauci,  as  fiir  as  the  Elbe  ;  then  in  order  on 
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the  Neek  of  the  Cimbrie  Chenonese,  the  Saxons;  then  the  Sabalingii, 
&C. ;  and,  after  the  Saxone  from  the  river  ChaluBiu  to  the  Snebns,  the 
Fharodini. 

In  another  part  of  the  work  there  is  a  notice  of 
*  Three  Islands  of  the  Saxons,^  but  without  comment 
or  explanation. 

Ptolemy's  is  the  only  notice  of  the  Saxons  for  the 
first  period  in  the  history  of  the  name.  The  interval 
between  this  and  the  first  of  the  next  series  is  probably 
220  years,  but  certainly  not  less  than  150 ;  so  that  the 
division  is  manifestly  naturaL 

§  11.  Germcms  of  any  kind  vn,  Britavn.  The 
Franks  of  Eumenvus. — In  reference,  however,  to  the 
introduction  into  Britain  of  a  language  from  which 
the  present  English  may  be  derived,  the  mere  names 
are  of  less  importance  than  the  nations  or  communities 
which  they  denote ;  and  the  earliest  notice  of  Germans 
of  any  sort  on  the  soil  of  Britain  is  one  that  it  most 
behoves  us  to  investigate.  This  is  to  the  effect  that  a 
body  of  Franks  was  defeated  by  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantius  a.d.  290. 

Bj  eo  thorough  a  consent  of  the  immortal  Oods,  0  nnoonquered 
Gasar,  has  the  exteimination.  of  all  the  enemies  whom  yon  attacked, 
and  of  the  Franks  more  especially,  been  decreed,  that  even  those  of 
jomr  soldiers  who,  haying  missed  their  way  on  a  foggy  sea,  reached  the 
town  of  London,  destroyed  promiscnonsly  and  throughout  the  city  the 
whole  remnant  of  that  mercenary  multitude  of  barbarians  which,  after 
escaping  the  battle,  sacking  the  town  and  attempting  flight,  was  still 
left — a  deed  whereby  your  provincials  were  not  only  saved,  but  de- 
listed by  the  sight  of  the  slaughter. 

This  extract  gives  a  Frank  army  in  the  parts  about 
London  a.d.  290 ;  and  its  value  upon  this  point  is  im- 
impeachable.  The  evidence  is  that  of  a  panegyrist, 
and«  as  such,  cotemporary  with  the  events  alluded  to. 
Moreover,  it  is  addressed  to  hearers  who  had  taken 
part  in  them*     Whether  the  victory  was  as  glorious  as 
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the  orator  makes  it,  or  whether  the  aroh-pirate  Carausius, 
on  whose  side  the  Franks  were  manifestly  engaged,  was 
much  injured  by  it,  are  matters  of  minor  importance. 

§  12.  The  Alemanm  of  the  Younger  Victor^  aj). 
306. — ^When  Constantius  with  his  son  Constantino  (the 
Great)  passed  over  from  Graul  to  Britain  he  was  attended, 
not  only  by  the  Soman  legions  which  sided  with  him 
against  his  rival  Ga^lerius,  but  by  a  body  of  Alemanni, 
under  their  king  Eroc  (?). 

Ounctis  qui  aderant  annitentiboBi  sed  pnecipae  Gzooo  (alii  Eroco) 
Alemannorum  Rege  auxilii  giatiA  Constantiiim  comitate  imperinm 
cepit — Victor  Junior,  c  41. 

This  is  perhaps  the  first  instance  of  a  barbarian  king  who  assisted 
the  Boman  arms  with  an  independent  body  of  his  own  subjects.  The 
practice  grew  familiar,  and,  at  last,  became  fatal. — Gibhon,  DocUne  and 
FaUf  &c.,  chap,  zviii.,  Note, 

The  Alemanni,  though  not  so  decidedly  a  German 
population  as  the  Franks,  were,  still,  more  German  than 
aught  else.  We  have  traced  them  into  Britain,  but  we 
never!  trace  them  out  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  their 
dialect,  even  so  fiax  as  it  was  German,  would  not  be  the 
dialect  of  the  literary  English  in  its  West  Saxon  form. 

§  13.  The  Saxons  of  the  army  of  MagnerMus,  a.d. 
348 — 351. — The  great  battle  of  Mursa,  which  decided 
the  contest  for  the  empire  between  Constantius  and 
Magnentius,  is  now  about  to  be  fought.  GKbbon  writes 
as  follows  concerning  the  mixed  army  of  the  pre- 
tender : — 

The  approaching  contest  with  Magnentius  was  of  a  more  serions 
and  bloody  kind.  The  tyrant  advanced  by  rapid  marches  to  encounter 
Constantius  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  composed  of  Ganls  and 
Spaniards,  of  Franks  and  Saxons;  of  those  provincials  who  supplied 
the  strength  of  the  legions,  and  of  those  barbarians  who  were  dreaded 
as  the  most  formidable  enemies  of  the  Bepublic — Decline  and  Fall, 
&c.,  chap,  zviii. 

That  there  Were  barbarians  of  the  same  race  and 
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chaiacter  as  the  Saxons  in  this  heterogeneous  anny  is 
certain ;  nor  is  it  improbable  that  the  name  Saxon  may 
have  been  borne  by,  or  applied  to,  them — indeed,  it  is 
very  likely.  Still  the  evidence  of  Zosimus,  who  is  our 
authority,  is  not  that  of  a  cotemporary ;  but  on  the 
contrary  one  who,  from  his  familiarity  with  the  use  of 
the  name  in  his  own  times  (the  fifth  century),  was  likely 
to  antedate  it. 

§  14.  The  Franks. — ^But  these  Saxons,  whatever 
may  have  been  their  name,  are  associated  with  the 
Franks ;  and  the  association,  for  at  least  the  next  fifty 
years,  will  be  so  close  as  almost  to  form  a  part  of  the 
history  of  the  word  Saxon  itself.  This  invests  the  earlier 
Frank  movements  with  importance. 

Though  the  name  appears  earlier  than  that  of  the 
SaxonSy  it  is  not  quite  so  old  as  that  of  the  Alemanni, 
the  second  quarter  of  the  third  century  being  the  date 
assigned  to  its  first  appearance.  Hence,  the  only 
Franks  that  have  hitherto  been  mentioned  are  those  of 
Eumenius,  who  are  not  the  first  of  the  name  who 
show  themselves  in  history ;  and,  as  here,  it  is  only  on 
the  soil  of  Britain  that  we  find  them,  it  is  clear  that 
we  have  yet  to  trace  them  to  their  own  proper  country. 
This,  though  easily  ascertained  in  a  general  way,  is 
fay  no  means  very  definite  in  its  details.  There 
were  Franks  on  the  Lower  Khine,  or  in  Brabant  and 
Flanders ;  and  there  were  Franks  on  the  Middle  Bhine, 
ioit  the  parts  about  Cologne  ;  and  there  were  Franks 
on  the  Upper  Shine,  on  the  parts  about  Maynz. 
The  fiirst  of  these  represent  the  Franks  who,  under 
Clovis,  conquered  GbuI  ;  the  third,  the  Franks  of  the 
present  district  of  Franconia.  If  any  community  is  tO 
be  either  associated  or  identified  with  the  Franks,  it  is 
necessary  to  ask  to  which  division  of  the  name  it  is  to 
be  refierred* 
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Now,  the  Franks  of  Carausius  were  the  Franks  of 
the  Lower  Shine ;  the  Franks  of  the  country  of  the 
Toxandri  (Brabant)  more  especially.  There  were  some 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  and  some  on  the  islands. 
They  had  been  troublesome  to  the  Empire  during  the 
reign  of  G-allienus ;  they  had  overrun  Spain ;  they  had 
crossed  over  into  Africa,  and  they  had  been  chastised 
by  the  Emperor  Probus  before  we  hear  of  them  firom 
Mamertinus.  The  notices  of  them,  all  by  cotemporaiy 
writers,  fix  them  in  a  region  of  swamp  and  marsh, 
more  specially  in  Batavia  and  the  parts  south  of  the 
Ehine  (i.e.  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Empire).  They 
fell  into  diverse  nations  {diverace  gentea).  They  were 
specially  coerced  by  Constantius ;  some  of  them  settled 
as  colonists  within  the  Empire,  and  some  disarmed,  and 
some  civilized,  more  or  less. 

Quae  mundi  pars  est  quern  ille  vincendo  non  dedicerit?  Testes 
sunt  Marmaridae  in  Africse  solo  victi ;  testes  Franei  inaiia  strati  palu- 
dibus. —  Fopiacus,  Fit.  Prob.  12. 

These  pcdudea  will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

Multa  ilia  Francorum  millia  qui,  qui  Batayiam  aliasque  cis  Bhenum 
terras  interfecit,  depulit,  cepit,  abduxit. — Pacatust  chap.  4. 

Dum  sedificandis  dassibus  Bononise  recuperatio  comparatnr  terram 
Bataviam  sub  ipso  quondam  alumno  suo  {Carausio)  a  divertit  Fran^ 
coram  gentibus  occupatam  omni  hoste  purgavit,  nee  oontentus  vixisse 
ipsas  in  Komanas  abstulit  nadones,  ut  non  solum  arma,  sed  non  solo 
etiam  feritatem,  deponerent. — Ibid,  chap.  5. 

§  15.  The  Saxons  of  the  Emperor  Julian. — ^The 
earliest  definite  cotemporary  notice  of  the  name  Saocon 
in  connection  with  Graul  is  that  of  the  Emperor  Julian, 
who  not  only  speaks  from  personal  knowledge,  but  tells 
us  that  he  does  so. — a.d.  358.  He  is  on  the  Ehine; 
in  the  parts  where  three  different  denominations  of 
Germans  meet,  viz.:  (1)  the  Franks,  (2)  the  Chamavi, 
and   (3)  the  Saxons.     The  Franks  are  those  of  the 
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Salian  divifdon.  Brabant  seems  to  be  moie  especially 
tbe  Frank ;  Overijsel,  the  Chamavian ;  and  parts  of 
Zeeland  and  Flanders,  the  Saxon  occupancy.  Thus  near 
does  he  bring  them  to  Britain. 

On  the  testimony  of  a  cotemporary  speaking  to  the 
name  and  place  of  a  conmiunity  called  Saxon,  the  notice 
of  Julian  is,  for  the  purposes  of  our  present  enquiry, 
the  first  in  existence.  It  is  tbe  second  if  we  count 
that  of  Ptolemy ;  but  Ptolemy's  is  divided  from  it  by 
an  interval  of  more  than  a  himdred  and  fifty  years,  is 
applied  to  a  population  as  &r  from  the  Saxons  of  Julian 
as  Hamburg  is  from  Leyden,  and  is  written  on  the 
principle  of  constructive  geography  from  book-work, 
rather  than  on  the  special  details  of  personal  knowledge. 
But  Julian's  notice  connects  them  with  Gaul.  Still  we 
are  not  doing  too  much  when  we  consider  that  with 
Julian  begins  the  history  of  the  Saxons  in  connection 
with  Britain;  at  any  rate,  we  are  justified,  when  we 
find  Saxons  in  Britain,  in  assigning  to  them  Gaul,  which 
is  nearest  to,  rather  than  to  the  Cimbric  Chersonese, 
which  is  the  fsurthest  point  from,  Britain.  Of  course  by 
referring  them  to  Germany,  or  the  area  between  the 
two,  we  can  reconcile  the  two  localities ;  but,  upon  this 
point,  it  is  better  to  say  at  once,  that  for  any  part  of 
Germany  between  the  Maas  and  the  Elbe,  the  name 
Saxon  will  not  be  found  until  it  has  been  established 
in  Gaul  and  Britain  for  at  least  two  centuries.  With 
this  preliminary  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  seeing 
how  far  the  history  of  the  name  of  the  Saxons  con- 
nected with  Britain  not  only  begins  with  Julian,  but  is 
regularly  continued  from  his  time  until  we  find  them 
on  British  ground.  It  is  continued  with  such  regularity 
that  until  it  ends  in  Britain  no  name  of  any  of  the  so- 
called  Barbarians  will  be  more  conspicuous.  The  Saxons 
will  be  as  formidable  and  ever-present  by  sea  as  the 
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Franks  haye  hitherto  been  by  land.  They  will,  as  a  role, 
be  associated  with  the  Franks ;  but  it  will  be  with  the 
Franks  of  the  Lower  Shine.  They  will  never,  so  &r  as 
they  are  traced  to  the  land  at  all,  be  assignable  to  any 
district  further  from  either  Gaul  or  Britain  than  the 
parts  between  Leyden  and  Antwerp,  or,  roughly  speak- 
ing, to  the  Dutch  Province  of  Zeeland.  They  will,  so  fiur 
as  Britain  is  concerned,  be  this  and  more  for  about  sixty 
years;  when  their  history  as  that  of  Oermans  who  can  first 
be  definitely  traced  to  Britain  will  have  come  to  an  end* 
The  whole  period  of  their  history  is  no  longer  than  this. 
No  other  Saxons  but  those  of  Gtiul  have  any  ostensible 
history  during  the  time  in  question.  The  Saxons  of 
Ptolemy,  whom  he  assigns,  about  a.d.  139,  to  the 
Cimbric  Chersonese,  have  never  been  heard  of  since. 
The  Saxons  of  Beda,  who  assigns  them  to  Germany,  will 
not  appear  till  the  eighth  century. 

§  16.  The  Littua  Sdxonicum. — This  important 
notice  from  the  Notitia  Dignitatum  Utriuaque  Imperii 
runs  thus : — 

8VB  DISPOSmONB  Vlfil   8PBCTABIU8  COXITIS  LUOTIS  8AZ0NICI  FEB 

BRTTAKiriAM. 

PnepoBitos  Numeri  Fortensium,  Othonse. 

PnepositUB  Militum  Tongricanorum,  Dubris. 

Pnepositus  Numeri  Tumacensiunif  Lemanis. 

Pnepositus  Equitum  Dalmatarum,  Branodunensis,  Branoduno. 

Pnepositus  Equitum  Stablesiauorum  Gtirionuonensis,  G^ariannono. 

Tribunus  Oohortis  Primse  Yetasiorum,  Regulbio. 

Pnepositus  Legionis  II.  Aug.  Rutupis. 

Pnepositus  Numeri  Abulcorum,  Auderidse. 

Prsepositus  Numeri  Exploratorum,  Portu  Adumi.    (Cap.  Izzi.) 

The  Captain  of  the  Company  of  the  Tumacenses,  at  Ljmpne. 
The  Brandon  Captain  of  the  Dalmatian  Cavalry,  at  Brandon. 
The  Burgh  Castle  Captain  of  the  Stablesian  Cavalry,  at  Burgh  Castla. 
The  Tribune  of  the  First  Cohort  of  the  Vetasians,  at  Reculvers. 
The  Captain  of  the  Second  Augustan  Legion,  at  Richborough. 
The  Captain  of  the  Company  of  the  Abulci,  at  Anderida. 
The  Captain  of  the  Company  of  Pioneers,  at  Port  Adur. 
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Tha  'aotflt  under  hie  administration  seems  to  have 

between  ihe  Wash  and  the  Solent. 

There  was  a  similar  and  corresponding  LUtus  in 
Graol,  in  which  we  find  the  German  word  March 
{  =  Limeay 

Sub  dupoMont  viri  apeetabiUs  Jhteit  Bdgiom  Seeunda 
Ejmtes  DohuUm  Marcia  in  LUtore  Saxonico, — 0.  zzzrii.  1. 

This  must  be  taken  with — 

§17.  The  Notice  of  Carausiua  by  Eutropiua. — 
This  is  not  the  evidence  of  a  cotemporaiy ;  but  it  looks 
18  if  it  were. 

OrawMHf  apod  Bononiam  per  tnctam  Belgice  et  Armorica  pa- 
aadBB  man  aec^t,  quod  Franci  et  Saxonea  infestabant — Eutropiua, 
a.  15. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  very  important  use  has  been 
made  of  this  passage.     With  few,  if  any,  exceptions, 
the  histories  of   England,  when  they  treat   of   the 
German  Conquest,  give  very  little  prominence  to  the 
LitttLS  SaoDonicum ;  and,  when  they  notice  it  at  all, 
they  generally  add  that  Saoconicum  need  not  be  sup- 
posed to  mean  ^mhabited  by  Saxons,^  but  simply 
'  harassed,  or  threatened  by  the  Saxons^  or  <  eoaposed 
to  the  ravages  of  the  SaaonsJ    That  this  meaning  is, 
to  some  d^^ee,  a  forced  one,  few  deny ;  but  it  is  pro- 
bably admitted,  on  all  sides,  that,  from  one  point  of 
vi€fw,  it  is  not  unnecessary.     The  authority  of  Beda, 
Bopported  by  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  makes 
tbe  history  of  the  German  Conquest  begin  with  Hen- 
girt  and  Horsa,  Vortigem  and  Vortimer,  and  their  co- 
temporaries  ;  and  it  is  clear  that  if  this  be  the  case,  the 
Littue  So/xonicum  must  be  explained  away.     This,  to 
■*y  the  least,  excuses  a  construction  which,  under  other 
cireoingtaneeB,  might  be  condemned  as  non-natural. 
This  passa^  of  Eutropi'us  does  more.    It  makes  it 


.^^. 
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almost  natural.  It  suggests  that  the  LUtvs  Saxoni^ 
cum  may  date  from  the  time  of  Carausius,  and  that  it 
was  because  the  Franks  and  Saxons  had  to  be  kqpt  away 
from  it^  rather  than  because  they  occupied  Uj  that  it 
took  its  name. 

But  it  is  the  value  of  Eutropius  as  an  authority  for 
the  word  Saxouj  rather  than  the  application  of  his  evi- 
dence, that  is  now  under  notice ;  and  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  present  writer  that  he  took  the  word  Saxonee 
as  connected  with  the  name  of  Carausius,  not  as  it  was 
in  the  time  of  Carausius  himself,  but  according  to  the 
meaning  it  bore  in  his  own  time. 

(1)  This  connection  between  the  names  Caraiisvus 
and  Saoconea  is  here  made  for  the  first  and  last  time* 
Julian,  who  is  the  earliest  writer  who  connects  the 
Saxons  with  either  Graul  or  Britain,  wrote  about  seventy 
years  after  the  death  of  that  Usurper ;  but  says  nothing 
about  him. 

(2)  The  usurpation  of  Carausius  was  anterior  to  the 
division  of  the  empire. 

(3)  The  word  Saxon  has  not  yet  appeared  in  any 
writer  of  the  western  division  of  the  empire :  not  even 
in  the  Germania  of  Tacitus.  Ptolemy,  in  whom  alone 
we  find  it,  writes  in  Greek. 

(4)  Julian  seems  to  have  introduced  the  name, 
which  as  a  soldier,  scholar,  and  emperor,  h.e  might 
easily  do.  He  connects  it  with  that  of  the  Franks ; 
and  the  connection  was  real :  and  henceforth  the  two 
words  often  occur  in  conjunction. 

This  must  be  borne  in  mind  ;  because,  if  Eutropius 
connected  the  Saxons  with  Carausius  on  adequate  evi- 
dence, but  evidence  that  has  not  come  down  to  us,  the 
inferences  that  may  be  drawn  from  his  text  are  impor- 
tant. If,  however,  he  merely  associated  the  names  after 
the  manner  in  which  we  associate  words  like  *  Ootha 
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and  VandalSf  it  goes  for  very  little.  At  present  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  Gibbon,  for  one,  thinks  that  the 
word  was  used  in  the  looser  and  less  important  sense. 
He  wrote — 

Avnlins  Victor  calls  them  Germans.  Bntropins  gives  them  the 
same  of  Sajons.  But  Entropins  lived  in  the  ensuing  century,  and 
«nRi  to  have  used  the  longwige  of  his  awn  titnee,— Decline  and  Fall, 
chtp.  zzzri.    yoU, 

§  18.  These  three  notices  of  Julian,  of  the  Notitia, 
and  of  Eutropius — for  the  reigns  of  Constantius,  Valen- 
tinian  I.,  and  Theodosius — are  all  that  need  be  given  in 
detail  The  period  is  a  short  one  ;  and  attention  has 
been  drawn  to  its  shortness.  They  give  us,  in  the  way 
of  material  and  relevant  facts,  all  that  we  know  con- 
cerning the  Saxons  in  connection  with  either  Graul  or 
Britain,  until  we  find  them  in  Britain.  It  is  necessary 
to  add  that  they  do  not  stand  alone.  They  are  supported 
bj  the  testimony  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus  and  Pacatus 
^  actual  contemporaries ;  while  notices  of  what  they  did 
^  found  in  Orosius,  and  the  chronicles  of  Marcellinus 
^d  Idatius,  who  wrote  somewhat  later,  but  with 
adequate  materials.  Though  none  of  them  name  the 
^^m^  the  earlier  point  to  the  same  Saxons — the  men 
^Hwhen  driven  back  as  pirates,  were  driven  back 
to  ^leir  islands  and  marshes ;  the  men  who  lay  on 
the  Frank  frontier ;  the  men  who  were  suflEiciently  for- 
i^ble  to  be  mentioned  oftener  than  most  other  bar- 
li^nans.  They  are  certainly  mentioned  as  being  all 
this;  but  it  is  more  important  to  remember  that, 
*^pt  during  this  period,  they  are  not  mentioned  at 
'^'l— except  as  actual  occupants  of  either  Graul  or 
Britain.  It  may  be  that  the  Saxons  of  the  Gallus 
littua  are  hypothetical;  but,  for  this  century,  the 
Saxons  of  any  other  district  are  still  more  so. 

§  19.  After  the  death  of  Theodosiua  a  slight  change 
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takes  place.  The  Saxons  ace  associated  with  new 
enemies  of  The  Empire — the  Picts  and  the  Scots ;  and 
some  of  the  notices,  chiefly  from  Glaudian,  cany  the 
name  so  &r  north  that  it  brings  the  Saxons  connected 
with  the  history  of  Britain  for  this  period  even  up  to 
the  latitude  of  Holstein,  the  Saxon  locality  of  Ptolemy. 
Hence,  in  passages  like  the  following,  we  have  to  con- 
sider whether  the  Saxons  of  the  Pict  alliance  were 
Saxons  of  the  Gallic  frontier  pursued  northwards,  or 
Saxons  of  the  present  Danish  frontier  who  had  formed 
an  independent  alliance  with  the  Picts  and  Scots. 

Quid  rigor  stemns  cseli ;  quid  sidera  profimt 
Igrnotnmqae  fretnm ;  madnenmt  Sazone  fuao 
Orcades ;  incaluit  Pictorum  sanguine  Thule, 
Sootorum  tomulos  flevit  glacialis  leme. 

Die  Quart,  Conaulatu  Honorii,  U.  80-84. 

This  is  a  point  upon  which  the  reader  must  form  his 
own  judgment.  There  is  evidence  as  to  the  Saxons 
having  been  in  what  we  may  call  *  British  waters ;'  and 
if  they  were  as  formidable  as  soldiers  as  they  were  as 
sailors,  there  could  scarcely  be  a  second  opinion  upon 
the  question  as  to  whether  they  had  been  on  the  soil  of 
our  island.  Individually  I  think  that  they  had ;  but  I 
also  think  that  whether  they  had  or  not,  they  were 
the  Saxons  of  the  Gallic  frontier  and  the  Littus.  I  do 
not,  however,  profess  to  have  traced  any  Saxons  to  the 
soil  of  Britain  so  definitely  as  to  satisfy  one  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion  on  this  point.  The  next  extract  is  con- 
clusive ;  but  there  will  be  a  break  of  thirty  years  before 
we  come  to  it. 


_  ^ 
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CHAPTEB  n. 

BRITAIN  UNDER  THE  SAXONS. 

§  20.  Notice  of  Prosper  Tiro, — ^With  Eutropiiis  and 
daadian  we  get  the  last  two  writers  who  supply  us  with 
evidence  which  conveys  anything  like  a  fietct  or  a  sug- 
gestion as  to  the  Saxons  of  the  fourth  century.  So 
€ur  as  it  goes  such  evidence  points  to  the  lAttua 
Saxonicum ;  perhaps  exclusively. 

Now  the  present  enquiry  is  one  concerning  the  in- 
troduction of  a  Grerman  language  into  Britain,  and  not 
one  concerning  the  down£BLll  of  the  Somans.  If  it 
were  otherwise,  the  history  might  be  made  continuous, 
and  each  particular  withdrawal  of  any  portion  of  the 
Roman  or  British  population  would  claim  attention. 
And  upon  this  point  we  are  not  without  details.  Trans- 
fers, of  no  inconsiderable  amount,  of  soldiers  in  the 
Roman  service  from  Britain  to  Gaul  began  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Maximus;  for,  though  the  usurper  was 
chosen  by  the  legions  of  Britain,  it  was  in  Gaul  that 
he  fought  his  battles.  The  same  was  the  case  with 
Constantino  twenty  years  afterwards.  Here  we  have 
an  undoubted  reduction  of  the  Roman  and  Romanising 
populations  in  Britain,  but  not  an  evacuation  or  aban- 
donment. 

Nor  is  either  of  these  words  found,  or  even  implied, 
in  the  only  known  notice  of  the  transfer  in  Britain  of 
the  Roman  predominance  to  the  Saxons.  The  notice 
is  that  of  Prosper  Tiro. 

THBODom,  xrin.  (?).    Britannise  luqiie  ad  hoc  tempos  Tarib  cladi- 
boc  crentilmaqiie  lats  (lacecatse)  in  ditionem  Sazonimi  redignntor. 

One  of  the  Britains  is,  doubtless,  Bretagne,  or 
Armorica.     The   other  may  safely  be  supposed  to  be 
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Britain.     The  bare  possibility  of  getting  more  than  one 
Britan/nia  in  GauX  will  be  noticed  §  23. 

§  21.  Sidoniua  ApoUinaris. — His  Saxons^  and 
Hendi. — The  interval  between  this  notice  and  the  next 
for  the  Saxons  oi  Britain  is  more  than  a  century ;  but  for 
those  of  Oaul  only  ten  years.  This  difference  in  favour  of 
Gaul  is  because  Britain  is  the  first  of  the  two  provinces 
which  is  lost  to  the  Empire ;  whereas  Gtiul,  even  when 
other  than  Imperial,  retains  the  Latin  language,  and  to 
some  extent  continues  the  Latin  literature.  At  first,  this 
is  transitional  in  character  between  the  classical  Latin 
and  the  proper  Frank  style.  In  Britain  there  is  no 
such  continuity  or  transition,  and  consequently  a  much 
greater  break  in  the  evidence. 

Another  element  in  the  history  of  Gaul  for  this 
period  is  the  Gothic.  Like  the  Franks  and  Saxons  the 
Goths  were  Germans,  but  they  were  Christian  and  let- 
tered Germans.  As  much  as  this,  however,  may  be 
said  of  the  Sipuarian  Franks  and  the  Burgimdians. 
Unlike  the  other  Germans  of  the  Empire,  the  Goths, 
so  far  as  they  were  Somanised,  were  Somanised  after 
the  manner  of  the  Greeks,  or,  at  least,  that  of  the 
Eastern  Empire ;  and  the  writers  of  Latin  who  next 
to  those  of  the  Empire  mention  the  Saxons  at  all  are 
those  of  the  Gothic  kingdoms  of  Gtiul,  Spain,  and 
Italj. 

AremoricQB  piratam  Saxona  tractus 

Sperabat,  cui  peUe  salum  snlcare  Britannum 

Ludus,  etassutoy/aueummare  findere  lembo.— iS.  A,  Carm,  vu.  369. 

Again: — 

Contra  Saxonnm  pandos  ^myoparones  quorum  tot  remiges  videns, 
totidem  te  cemere  puto  archipiratas.— /(2.  E^t  viii.  6. 

w 

*  Mtopabo. — NaTigii  piratici  genus  a  Paro  insula  et  Myunta  nrbe, 
ut  placet  Tumebo  .  . .  nomen  adepti.  Melius  Scaliger  a  forma  ^vwrct, 
hoc  est,  angusta  et  oblonga,  dictum  tradit — Dufrumt  (Du  GangeX 
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This  tells  us  what  kind  of  vessels  these  Umbi  were. 
The  next  notice  connects  the  Saxons  with  a  new 
name — that  of  the  Henili. 

Hie  ff lauds  Heralis  genis  ragatur 

Imos  oceani  colens  recessns, 

Algoao  prope  concolor  piofundo. — Id.  Ep.  yiii.  9,  &c. 

In  these  extracts  the  Saxon  is  a  marauder  on  the 
coast  of  Brittany,  i.e.  he  is  a  marauder  from  either  the 
Littua  Saxonicum  or  the  locality  assigned  to  the  Saxons 
by  Julian,  rather  than  a  Saxon  from  the  parts  between 
the  Grallic  frontier  and  the  Elbe;  and,  still  more  so, 
rather  than  one  from  th^  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  or  Hol- 
stein.  The  lemnvs  of  the  metrical  is  the  myoparo  of 
the  prose  extracts — a  coasting  boat  rather  than  a  vessel 
for  crossing  the  sea. 

The  word  *  archipirata '  is  not  a  mere  rhetorical 
term.  It  means  a  second  ^Carauaiua^  for  so  that 
usurper  is  called  in  the  Panegyric*  of  Eimienius ;  and 
Pan^yric  literature  was  one  in  which  Sidonius  was  well 
versed. 

The  epithet  *glaucus^  applies  to  the  water  which 
washed  the  Saxon  Islands  in  one  extract,  and  to  the 
complexion  of  the  Heruli  in  the  other ;  and  this, 
again,  has  its  special  meaning.  The  Heruli  can 
be  found  as  Legionaries  in  the  Soman  service  in 
the  Notitia;  and  not  only  this,  but  as  part  and 
parcel  of  the  Soman  sea-service,  and  here,  as  mariners, 
in  the  same  class  as  the  Saxons;  and,  still  more,  as 
mariners  who  can  be  traced  to  a  district  so  fax  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Loire  as  the  Sea  of  Azof  (Pcdus 
McBotis).  We  need  not  enquire  too  nicely  whether,  in 
their  native  country,  they  were,  ethnologically,  Fins, 
Mongols,  or  Turks,  but  they  were  certainly  Scythians ; 
and  to  the  Scythian  or  Mongolian  complexion  the  term 

*  DeliTered  ajx  297,  |  zii. 
g2 
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glaucous  undeniably  applies.  The  only  question  is 
whether  the  weedy  sea  {algoaum  profv/ndnim)  applies 
to  the  Pialus  Mseotis,  their  original  home^  or  to  the 
glaucura  mare  of  the  Saxons,  with  whom,  in  the  time 
of  the  writer,  they  are  geographically  associated.  My 
own  opinion  is  that  the  glaucura  mare  of  the  Saxons 
was  also  the  algosum  profundum  of  the  Heruli. 
This,  however,  is  a  point  for  the  reader  to  determine 
for  himself. 

These  Heruli,  though  only  mentioned  directly  in  this  passage  in 
connection  with  Gaul,  probably  played  a  greater  part  than  is  assigned 
to  them.  They  were  certainly  in  the  Roman  service ;  and,  as  certainly, 
not  Germs n.  They  may  have  acted,  however,  as  Germans,  and  have 
been  at  first  partially,  afterwards  wholly,  Germanized.  If  so,  this  is  the 
only  instance  in  which  we  get  any  single  member  of  the  Saxon  denomi- 
nation (for  so  we  must  call  it)  under  his  own  proper  name. 

§  22.  The  Saxovs  of  Adovacriua.  —  a.d.  464-5. 
These  we  find  on  the  Loire.  They  attack  Angers 
(Andegavi),  and  take  hostages  from  it.  The  name  of 
their  captain  is  Adovacrius^  whom  Gibbon  is  inclined 
to  identify  with  the  famous  Odoacer,  who  (a.d.  476) 
dethroned  the  last  of  the  Western*  emperors. 

It  is  against  the  Empire  that  Adovacrius  leads 
the  Saxons.  Eventually  they  are  defeated,  while  their 
islands  are  taken  and  subverted.  They  then  form  an 
alliance  with  Childeric,  the  father  of  Clovis ;  and,  under 
the  name  of  Saxons^  we  hear  no  more  about  them* 

The  evidence  for  these  Saxons  of  Adovacrius  is 
Gregory  of  Tours ;  no  cotemporary,  but  a  writer  with 
whom  we  can  see  our  way  clearly  to  his  authorities.  For 
another  notice  of  them  he  is  a  cotemporary  authority, 
viz.,  for  the  f  Saocones  Bajocassini^  or  Saxons  of  Bayeux. 

*  '  I  am  almost  inclined  to  believe  that  he  (Odoacer)  was  the  same  who 
pillaged  Angers  and  commandtKi  a  fleet  of  Saxon  pirates  on  theocettn.' 
--'Dedine  and  Fall,  chap,  zxxvi. 

t  Historia  Francorum,  z.  9 :  also  Fredegariui;  E^tomaia^  80. 
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Again,  his  cotemporary  Venantius  Fortunatus 
congratulates  the  Bishop  of  Nantes  for  having  civilized, 
if  not  Christianised,  the  rough  Saxon. 

Aspera  gens  Sazo,  Yivens  quasi  more  ferino, 
Te  medicante,  sacer,  beUua  fecit  ovem. 

These  surely  represent  the  Saxons  of  the  lAUus. 
Of  Saxons  from  any  other  quarter  there  is,  in  Graul,  no 
notice  whatever. 

§  23. — OmfusUm  between  Britain  and  Brittany^  j-c. 

Some  poinU  now  require  notice,  becanae  they  tsomplicate  the  history 
of  both  Garni  and  Britain  in  the  fifth  century,  and  perhaps  earlier. 
Without  going  into  the  details,  I  wiU  merely  indicate  them  for  the  sake 
of  showing  that  they  have  not  been  overlooked ;  and  will  add  that  I 
have  taken  pains  to  avoid  the  use  of  them  where  there  is  any  doubt  as 
to  their  application. 

(a)  There  are  certain  names,  each  of  which  has  two,  or  more,  meanings. 

1.  There  is  the  word  Britannia  which  may  mean  either  the  Britons 
of  Britain  proper,  or  the  Bretons  of  Brittany,  Bretagne,  or  Armorica. 

2.  There  is  the  root  G-t — which  may  mean  either  the  Gothe  of 
France  under  the  Visigoth  Kings,  or  the  Jutee  of  Jutland.  Euthio 
and  Geta  are  varieties  of  this  name ;  the  latter,  probably,  merely  used 
at  a  rhetorical  term. 

The  Saxotu,  &c^  of  Theodeberfs  Letter  to  Justinian, — Theode- 
bert,  the  grandson  of  Clovis,  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tuzy,  enumerates  to  the  Emperor  Justinian  the  gentee  over  which  he 
had,  or  claimed  to  have,  dominion.  The  conquest  of  Thuringia  was 
complete.  The  Saxons  of  Lower  Saxony  he  threatened,  if  he  had  not 
to  some  extent  reduced :  but  we  know  that  the  complete  subjugation  of 
them  was  not  effiKted  tiU  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 

ib)  The  Getm,  Dani,  Euthionee,  Saxonee,  and  Britanni  of  Venantius 
Fortunatus, — Venantius  Fortonatus  writes  the  following  perplexing 
couplet,  addressed  to  the  Frank  Eling : — 

Qnam  Gtta,  Vasoo,  tremunt,  Danus,  Euthio,  Saxo,  Britannus; 
Cum  patre  quos  acie  te  domitasse  ferunt. 

We  may  safisly  say  that  the  Britannus  was  a  Breton.  Saxo  certainly 
means  the  Saxons  of  Germany ;  whose  independence  is  now  seriously 
impaired :  indeed,  some  of  them  have  paid  tribute.  This  Saxo  is 
separated  from  the  EutJUo ;  as  we  expect.  Euthio  and  Geta  are  the 
same  word ;  and,  so  far  as  this  is  the  case,  one  seems  to  denote  the 
Goth  of  Gaul,  the  other  the  Jute  of  Jutland.    But  the  first  notice  of 
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iTu/M  on  the  soil  of  Jutland  by  a  cotemporaij  writer  will  not  appear 
till  the  time  of  Alfred,  i.e.^  three  hundred  yean  later:  and  the 
first  by  any  writer  at  all  will  lie  latent  till  the  time  of  Beda,  a.d.  750 
(circiter).  The  same  applies  to  the  name  Danus ;  though  as  early  as 
A.D.  615  the  famous  '  Chochilaicus  Damu  *  had  been  defeated  within 
the  Frank  boundaries.  Still  this  difference  from  an  actual  geographi- 
cal conquest  of  Denmark  is  a  wide  one.  These  last  need  not  be  en- 
larged on  ;  but  the  coofusion  between  the  two  Britains  will  be  noticed 
in  the  sequeL 

(c)  The  well-known  letter  to  the  Roman  general  iEtius,  in  his  third 
consulship,  sometimes  quoted  as  '  the  Groans  of  the  Britons/  in  most 
works  (and  in  none  more  than  my  own)  finds  its  place,  A..D.  449.  It  is 
now  excluded  from  the  text,  and  that  purposely.  This  is  to  show  that 
the  omission  is  not  accidental.    It  runs  thus : — 

^tio  ter  consuli  gemitus  Britannorum.  Repellunt  noB  barbari  ad 
mare ;  repellit  nos  mare  ad  barbaros.  Inter  hssc  oriuntur  duo  genera 
funerum.    Aut  jugulamur,  aut  mergimur. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Britons  of  this  epistle  are  not,  instead 
of  the  Britons  of  Britannia,  the  Br  tons  of  Armorica  (Brittany).  When 
JEtius  was  in  Gaul,  St.  Germanus  was  in  Britain.  On  his  return  he 
passed  through  Armorica.  The  Armoricans  at  that  time  had  offended 
.£tiu9,  and  he  sent  his  ally,  the  barbarous  king  of  the  Alani,  to  chastise 
them.    The  barbarians,  then,  are  the  Alani. 

Letter  of  Theodebert, 

Id  yero  quod  dignamini  esse  solliciti  in  quibus  Provinciis  habitemus, 
aut  quae  gentes  nostrse  sint,  Deo  adjutore,  ditioni  subjects^,  Dei  nostri 
misericordia  feliciter  subactis  Thuringis,  et  corum  Provinciis  acqnisitis, 
extinctis  ipsorum  tunc  temporis  Kegibus,  Norsavorum  gentis  nobis 
placata  majestas  colla  subdidit,  Deoque  propitio  WisigoUs,  qui  incole- 
bant  Francise  septemtrionalem  plagam,  Pannoniam  [Aquitaniam?],  cum 
Saxonibus  Euciis,  qui  se  nobis  voluntate  propria  tradiderunt,  per 
Danubium  et  limitem  Pannonise  usque  in  Oceani  litoribus,  cnstodiente 
Deo,  dominatio  nostra  porrigitur. — ZeufSy  357. 

For  Saaxmea  Eucii  and  Noraam^  see  Ch.  VII. 

For  the  Saxons  of  Gaul  during  the  fifth  century  we 
have  a  small  amount  of  testimony ;  for  those  of  Britain 
none.  In  default  of  this  the  analogy  of  the  Saxons  of 
Gaul  is  our  best  and  only  guide. 


%-^ 
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CHAPTER  ni. 

ON  THB  NAME  ANGLI,  ANGLE,  ETC. 

§  24.  With  the  exception  of  the  two  notices  of 
Tacitus  and  Ptolemy  with  which  we  began,  and  which 
preceded  those  of  the  Saxons,  nothing  has  hitherto 
been  said  about  the  Angli.  Much,  no  doubt,  has  been 
said  about  the  Saxons ;  and  even  the  Franks  and  Ale- 
manni  have  been  found  in  connection  with  Britain ; 
but,  in  spite  of  their  having  given  their  name  to  the 
island,  not  a  line  has  been  written  about  the  Angli. 
This  has  been  the  case  simply  because  there  was  nothing 
to  say.  From  the  date  of  Ptolemy,  about  a.d.  139,  to 
that  of  the  forthcoming  notice  from  Procopius,  about 
A.D.  548,  their  name,  in  either  Greek  or  Latin  litera- 
ture, never  appears. 

Th^  Angili  of  ProcopiuSj  a.d.  5. — The  strange 
character  of  his  narrative,  and  the  character,  stranger 
still,  of  his  geography,  have  made  the  text  of  Procopius 
familiar. 

His    geography  calls  the  Britons  BpiTTtDvesj  and 
Britain  Bptrria,    He  makes  it  an  island.     For  its  re- 
lations to  the  Rhine  and  Elbe  see  Chapters  VIL,  VIII. 
The  BpiTToyyfff  were  a  prolific  people,  and  they  sent  out 
annually  a  certain  number  of  their  population  to  estab- 
lish themselves  in  fresh  countries.     But  their  area  of 
conquest  must  be  limited  ;  for  they  always  go  on  foot. 
They  must  do  this,  for  such  an  animal  as  the  horse  has 
never  been  known  in  Britain.     Should  an  embassy,  or 
the  like,  from  the  riding  part  of  the  world  enter  Britain, 
there  is  no  means  of  getting  them  either  off,  or  on, 
horseback  except  by  lifting  them  up  or  down.     For 
rowing,  however,  they  are  imrivalled.     Every  man  on 
board  ship  takes  an  oar,  and,  such  being  the  case,  sail& 


txe  ^^'^  Lve  t«^'  Ttbe  AeV^^^foi  tf^*;^  ^«^et. 
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Bptrriaw  M  r\w  tniaa^  Mbnf  rpia  w9Kvtar$p9nr6rvra  Ixoviri.    BariKths  S4 
cTs  ai^rmw  itcdar^  4^4<miKa^.     *Or6/upra  8^   jccrrcu  rois  $9p§at  ro6rots 

Twpfc  rmw  iNwr  voAMV^jparvCa  faiprrau  oZ<ra  Aorc  &i^  vSr  frof  kot^  «-oXXo6f 

BeOum  Gotkieum,  iy.  20. 

This  is  the  first  notice  since  that  of  Ptolemy,  and  it 
is  the  only  one  between  Ptolemy  and  Beda.  (See 
Chapters  VII.,  VIIL) 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THB    TKNERABLB     BEDA. — THE    FBANK    MISSIONABIES    AND 

ST.   AUOUSTIN. 

§  26.  AJ>.  597. — Ethelbert  is  king  of  Kent;  his 
queen  is  a  Frank  princess.  Gregory  I.,  then  Pope, 
enjoins  a  Frank  mission  to  promulgate  the  Christianity 
of  the  Franks.  The  Frank  king  sends  interpreters, 
and  St.  Angustin  is  at  the  head  of  the  mission. 

Hence  in  597  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  of  the 
mother-tongue  of  the  present  English  having  become 
thoroughly  established  in  Britain ;  in  the  southern  parts 
at  least.  It  was  a  language,  too,  intelligible  to  the 
Franks ;  at  least  to  the  Franks  of  the  western  division 
of  the  Frank  kingdom. 

The  evidence  of  this  lies  in  the  Papal  Letters, 
which,  though  they  did  not  reach  England  until  the 
latter  part  of  the  next  century,  are  to  be  found  in 
Beda. 

§  27.  TheATigli  of  Pope  Gregory  L — The  evidence 
of  Beda  himself  as  a  cotemporary  witness  is  about  a 
century  later.  He  died  a.d.  737.  For  the  mission  of 
St.  Augustin  it  is  the  Papal  Letters  that  constitute 
the  evidence.    The  story  of  the  Pope's  interview  with 
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the  English  children  in  the  slave-market,  and  his  play 
on  the  words  Angli  and  Angdi,  rests  on  that  of  Beda. 
It  is,  of  course,  conclusive  to  the  fact  of  certain  occu- 
pants of  Britain  bearing  the  name  Angle  or  Engle; 
and  of  what  is  of  more  importance.  Angle  or  Engle 
being  a  name  by  which  they  spoke  of  themselves,  not 
merely  a  name  which  was  applied  to  them  by  others. 
The  truth  of  the  story  has  but  little  to  do  with  the 
matter ;  and  the  date  not  much.     But  that  the  chil- 
dren from  the  kingdom  of  Deira,  or  the  district  of 
Northumberland,  were  English  in  the  way  that  a  Grer- 
man  is  a  Deutsche^  and  not  in  the  way  that  he  is  Oer- 
man  or  an  Allemand  (i.e.  something  that  he  is  called 
by  other  people),  is  a  fact  of  great  importance,  though 
one  that  we  may  easily  imdervalue.  We  best  appreciate 
it  by  remembering  how  little,  in  this  respect,  we  know 
about  the  concurrent  name  Saxon,  concerning  which 
we  have  no  evidence  whatever  that  any  occupant  of 
any  one  of  the  Saxon  districts  ever  applied  it  to  him- 
self.    Neither  do  we  know  what  the  Saxons  did  call 
themselves.     They  were  called  Saxons  by  the  fiomans, 
by  the  Britons,  and  by  the  Grauls  ;  but  what  they  called 
themselves  is  imknown.     The  name  may  have  been 
Angle,  but  it  is  quite  as  likely  that  it  was  something 
else. 

§  28.  Authorities  of  Beda— for  the  Seventh  and 
Sixth  Centuri^,^-1£  full  justice  is  to  be  done  both  to 
Beda  and  the  earlier  authorities  with  whom  he  is  at 
variance,  his  account  may  be  divided  into  three  parts. 

1.  The  Century  in  which  he  wrote,  i.e.  the  Eighth. 
— Here  he  writes  of  what  was  to  be  found  in  England 
during  the  time  of  his  own  life ;  and,  doing  this,  writes 
with  an  authority  which  it  would  be  vain  to  impugn. 

2.  The  Seventh  Century. — This  gives  us,  within  a 
few  years,  the  introduction  of  Christianity  and  several 
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of  its  immediate  results,  one  of  which  would  be  the 
use  of  the  Latin  language  as  that  of  the  Church,  and 
(unless  it  existed  before)  the  use  of  the  alphabet. 
Under  these  conditions  we  get  the  elements  of  a  truly 
historical  record  ;  and,  although  we  have  no  remains  of 
it,  it  is  probable  that  Beda  may  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  availing  himself  of  it.  More  than  this,  for  the 
latter  half  of  the  century,  there  were  the  early  cotem- 
poraries  of  Beda,  to  whom  he  may  have  applied.  This 
we  know  to  have  been  the  case.  We  know,  too,  that 
there  was  a  fidr  amount  of  literary  activity  diuing 
the  period.  One  of  the  Christian  duties  of  the  recent 
converts  to  Christianity  in  England  was  that  of  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  to  their  near  kinsmen  on  the  Continent, 
who,  in  the  parts  north  of  the  fihine  and  Ems,  were 
still  pagans.  This  they  performed  honourably.  They 
called  the  Grermans  of  these  districts  Old  Saxons,  an 
important  name,  because  it  shows  that  the  descent  of 
the  English  from  them  was  recognised.  It  is  also  a 
convenient  name,  because  it  means  the  Saxons  of  the 
Continent  as  opposed  to  the  Saxons  of  England. 
These  latter,  even  in  Beda's  time,  are  called  Artglo^ 
Saxons. 

Between  Beda  and  his  cotemporaries  we  get  trust- 
worthy evidence  for  at  least  the  latter  half  of  the 
seventh  century,  especially  as  the  cotemporaries  whom 
we  appeal  to  are  not  imaginary  or  merely  possible  ones. 
Beda  himself  tells  us,  not  only  that  there  were  some  of 
them  to  whom  he  applies,  but  he  tells  us  who  they 
were  and  upon  what  points  they  instructed  him.  Thus 
he  mentions  by  name  Albinus  and  Nothelm  for  Kent ; 
Bishop  Daniel  for  Sussex  and  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  the 
monks  of  Lestingham  for  Mercia  and  part  of  Essex ; 
with  Cyneberct  and  others  for  Lincoln.  For  the  pro- 
vince of  Northumberland  Beda  was  his  own  authority. 


^i  OUT  ^"^t  l^thoriti^Xn^es  CP^^  ev»«°»^^         '^ 
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6.  Those  that,  represent  the  proper  Frank  literature. 
Between  the  two  we  get  a  continuity  of  some  kind, 
plain,  visible,  and  self-asserting;  and  in  this,  as  has 
been  indicated,  we  get,  imperfect  as  it  is,  our  best  basis 
for  historical  investigation. 

4.  The  authorities  he  especially  mentions.  Of  these 
the  three  that  have  come  down  to  us,  viz.,  Constantius, 
the  author  of  a  Life  of  St.  Germanus,  and  written  about 
forty  years  after  his  death ;  Gildas,  and  Orosius.  The 
first  two  tell  us  little  more  than  that  there  were  Saxons 
on  the  island  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  The 
third  tells  us  even  less. 

§  30.  As  a  cotemporary  witness  the  facts  to  which 
Beda  most  especially  speaks  are — 

1.  The  name  Angles,  which  has  already  been  noticed. 

2.  The  presence,  at  the  time  he  was  writing,  of 
Jutes  in  Hampshire  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  This  will 
be  noticed  in  the  sequel. 

3.  The  existence  of  a  language  in  Britain  which 
was  neither  Latin  nor  German,  neither  Scotch  nor 
British,  viz.,  the  Pict.    This  there  is  no  need  to  discuss. 

Between  the  different  current  accoimts  of  this  period 
the  dates  and  details  are  as  follow : — 

AJD.  449.  Hengist  and  Horsa,  in  Kent  and  Hampshire,  and  the  Isle 
ofWight-Vste. 

▲.!>.  477.  Klla,  in  Snasex — Saxotu. 

aj>.  495.  Cefdic  and  Cynric,  in  Wessex — Saxons. 

MJK  627-MO.  Settlement  in  Essex — 8ax<mt. 

4J».  M7.  Settlement  in  Northumberland,  under  Ida — JngU$, 

A.D.  ? — But  eadier  than  the  last,  and  later  than  the  last  but  one. 
In  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  (East  Anglia)— £<Mfen»  Angles, 

§  31.  Beda*8  Oeography. — What  Beda  writes  as  a 
geographer,  though  written  by  a  cotemporary,  is  by  no 
means  unexceptionable,  partly  because  the  history  con- 
nected with  the  countries  he  mentions  is  retrospective, 
and,  pAiilj)  because  the  positive  geographical  knowledge 
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of  the  time  was  imperfect.  The  knowledge  that  even 
the  most  special  geographers  had  of  the  countries  to 
which  certain  populations  were  to  be  referred  bore  no 
proportion  to  the  knowledge  they  had  of  the  populations 
themselves  apart  from  the  original  occupancies.  This 
means  that  they  knew  the  Saxons  as  they  appeared  in 
Gaul  or  Britain  without  knowing  what  they  were  in 
their  own  country  or  where  that  country  was.  They 
knew  the  Danes  as  invaders  of  the  Netherlands  before 
they  knew  anything  about  Denmark;  and  they  knew 
almost  every  one  of  the  so-called  noilhem  barbarians  in 
the  same  imperfect  way.   What  Beda  writes  is  as  follows : 

*  Advenerant  autem  de  tribus  G-ermanise  populis  fortioribus,  id  est 
SaxonibttSf  Jnglis,  Jutis,  De  Jutaium  origine  sunt  Cantttarii  et  Fee- 
tuarii ;  hoc  est  ea  gens,  que  Vectam  tenet  insulam,  et  ea,  quae  usque 
hodie  in  prorincia  Occidentalium  Sazonnm  Jutarum  natio  nominator, 
posita  contra  ipsam  insnlam  Vectam.  De  SaxonibuSf  id  est  ea  regione, 
quse  nunc  Antiquorum  Saxonum  cognominatur,  venere  OrimUdes  Saxones, 
MeridianiSaxoneSf  Occidui  Saxones.  Forro  de  AnglU,  hoc  est  de  ilia  patria, 
qussAngulua  dicitur,  etabeo  tempore  usque  hodie  manere  desertus  inter 
provincias  Jutarum  et  Saxonum  perhibetur,  Orientale$  Angli,  Mediter' 
ranei  Angli^  Mercii^  tota  Nordhumbrorum  progenies.' 

The  following,  little  more  than  a  translation  from 
the  Latin,  is  from  the  *  Saxon  Chronicle'  (a.d.  449) : — 

*  Da  comon  )>a    men    of  )>rim  '  They  came  from  three  powers 

megSum  G-ermanise,  of  Eald-Seax-  of    Germany,   from   Old  Saxons, 

um,  of  Anglum,  of  Jotum.  from  Angles,  firom  Jutes. 

'  Of  Jotum  comon  C&ntware  and  *  From   the  Jutes  came  the  in- 

Wihtware,  ^t  is  seo  mseia'S,  Jve  n^  habitants  of  Kent  and  of  Wight, 

earda)»  on  Wiht,  and  >8et  cyn  on  that  is,  the  race  that  now  dwells 

West-Sezum  He  man  gyt  hset  liit-  in  Wight,  and  that  tribe  amongst 

nacyn.      Of  Eald-Seaxum  comon  the    West-Saxons   which    is    yet 

East-Seaxan,  and  SulS-Seaxan,  and  called  the  Jute  kin.      Fh>m  the 

West-Seaxan.   Of  Angle  comon  (so  Old-Saxons  came  the  East-Saxons, 

k  si'S^n  stM  westig  betwix  lutum  and    South  -  Saxons,    and    West- 

and  Seaxum)  East-Engle,  Middel-  Saxons.    From  Angle  (which  has 

Angle,  Mearce,  and  ealle  NorSym-  since  always  stood  waste  betwixt 

bnu'  the  Jutes  and  Saxons)  came  the 

East-Angles,  Middle-Angles,  Mer- 
cians, and  all  the  Northumbrians.' 
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Thirdly ;  Alfred  writes — 

*  Comon    of  hrym    folcum    )>a        '  Game  they  of  three  folk  the 

■tnuigestan    Qermaniae,    («et     of  strongest  of  Q^rmany ;  that  of  the 

Saxmn,  and  of  Angle,  and  of  Grea-  Saxons,  and  of  the  Angles,  and  of 

tnm;  of  Geatom  frnman   sindon  the  Geats.     Of  the  Geats  origi- 

Cantwrne  and  Wiht-setan,  >8et  is  nally  are  the  Kent  people  and  the 

eeo  ^>e6d  se  'Wiht  >at  ealond  on  ear-  Wiht-settlers,  that   is  the  people 

dais.*  irhich  Wiht  the  Island  liye  on.* 


In  the  way  of  geography  there  is  one  of  long  standing, 
viz.,  the  derivation  of  the  Angles  from  so  insignificant  a 
district  as  the  present  Angeln :  a  district  which  Beda 
himself  derives  from  Angulus,  In  some  sense  the 
statement  may  be  true,  inasmuch  as  there  may  have 
been  Angli  in  parts  between  Flensburg  and  Sleswick 
(the  present  district  of  Anglen,  rather  less  than  the 
county  of  Sutland),  just  as  they  were  in  Britain.  But 
that  Beda's  Angulus  was,  in  any  sense,  the  country  of 
the  Angles  of  Ptolemy  and  Tacitus,  few  believe. 

The  second  is,  I  believe,  one  of  my  own  making, 
and  it  is  to  the  effect  that  the  Jutes  of  Beda  were  not 
the  Jutes  of  Jutland,  but  the  Goths  of  G-aul.  As  little 
in  the  present  enquiries  depends  upon  it,  and  as  I  have 
gone  into  my  reasons  elsewhere,  nothiug  more  will  be 
said  about  it. 

§  32.  The  fEur,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  legiti- 
mate way  of  dealing  with  a  great  writer  in  a  dark  age 
like  Beda  is  to  value  him  according  to  the  lights  of  his 
time,  not  only  when  they  are  against  him,  but  when 
they  are  for  him.  Something  he  may  have  known 
about  an  age  to  which  he  was  nearer  by  many  centuries 
than  his  critics,  from  the  mere  fact  of  his  proximity; 
though  we  of  the  nineteenth  century  fail  to  see  our  way 
to  it.  And  when  this  is  the  case  he  may  be  followed 
in  fiuth  ratlier  than  on  conviction.  But  that  which  he 
records  must  not  only  be  in  itself  probable,  but  must 
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have  nothing  that  can  be  set  against  it.  From  this 
point  of  view  his  details  as  to  the  several  invasions  of 
Britain  must  be  taken  each  on  its  own  particular  merits. 
As  a  rule,  we  may  assign  some  reality  to  the  dates ;  be- 
cause they  are  not  the  elements  in  a  narrative  that  can 
easily,  or  without  grounds  of  some  kind,  be  invented. 
But,  though  real  in  themselves,  they  may  readily  be 
associated  with  wrong  events.  Hengist,  as  an  impor- 
tant agent  of  some  kind,  is  probably  real ;  but  not  as 
the  brother  of  Horsa,  and  the  hiher  of  ^sc,  and  a  race 
of  Kentish  kings. 

The  objections  to  Beda's  evidence,  so  &r  as  our 
language  is  concerned,  are  reducible  to  a  single  point. 
But  it  is  an  important  one. 

His  Hengists,  and  even  his  Horsas  and  Ports,  may 
have  done  all  that  he,  along  with  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle,  assigns  to  them.  But  they  are  not  the  first 
Germans  who  did  work  of  the  same  kind ;  and  these 
Germans  must  not  be  excluded.  '  Angles '  the  men  of 
East  Anglia  and  Northumberland  may  have  called 
themselves ;  but  that  the  Saocona  did  so  is,  in  my  mind, 
as  unlikely  as  it  is  that  a  German  called  himself  an 
Allemand ;  though  that,  in  time,  both  may  have  adopted 
it  I  do  not  deny.  This  is  as  much  as  need  be  said  at 
present.  How  Germans,  under  some  designation  or 
other,  are  likely  to  have  found  a  footing  in  Britain, 
and  how  the  name  Saxon  may  have  followed  them,  we 
have  seen ;  but  of  evidence  that  either  a  real  Angle  • 
population,  or  such  a  name  as  Saxon,  existed  in  any 
part  of  Germany  between  the  Bhine  and  the  Elbe,  we 
have  not  a  fraction. 

§  33.  The  conclusions  from  the  review  of  the  evidence 
that  has  been  laid  before  us,  even  when  taken  for  every- 
thing connected  with  the  names  Angle  and  Saxon^  are,  at 
the  best,  but  limited  ;  and  when  we  bring  them  to  bear 
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upon  the  single  point  of  the  introduction  of  either  the 
Saxon  name  or  a  Saxon  population  into  Britain,  we 
ooJf  get  two  authorities,  Prosper  and  Beda. 

Between  these  the  contrast  is  decided.     Prosper 
manifestly  considers  the  Saxons  as  men  who  had,  for 
some  time  before,  been  in  relations  with  Britain,  Graul, 
and  the  Empire.     He  writes  at  the  close  of  a  period  in 
which  we  know  that  such  was  really  the  case ;  and  he 
writes  from  Gaul,  where  he  had  the  opportunity  of 
imowing  who  and  what  these  Saxons  actually  were. 
Moreover,  he  evidently  makes  the  reduction  of  Britain 
the  final  act  of  a  contest  of  some  previous  duration. 
Beda,  in  this  respect,  is  his  exact  opposite.    With  Beda, 
until  the  time  of  Hengist,  South  Britain  has  beeou  ex- 
clusively Boman  and  British  ;  harassed,  indeed,  by  the 
Picts  and  Scots  of  the  north,  but    still  imvisited  by 
any  Germans  whatever  * ;   for  the  first  Germans  that 
Beda  mentions  are  the  Jutes  of  Hengist  that  are  called 
in  by  Vortigem  as  allies  against  the  invaders  from 
Scotland ;  Britain  itself  having  been  abandoned  by  its 
original  and  natural  protectors,  the  Bomans.    That  the 
Saxons  were  known  for,  very  nearly,  a  century  earlier, 
either  as  enemies  or  friends  of  the  Boinans,  he  does  not 
tell  us.   He  rather  leaves  us  to  infer  the  contrary.   Least 
of  all  does  he  tell  us  that  they  had  been  the  scourges 
of  Boman  Britain ;  and  that  in  alliance  with  the  Picts. 
In  short,  with  Prosper  Tiro  the  history  of  the  Saxons 
as  the  conquerors  of  Britain  ends ;  whilst  with  Beda 
it  begins. 

*  For  thete,  as  weU  as  for  the  Jates  of  Hampshire  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  see  ||  116-117. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

n^TEBNAL    EVIDENCE. — THE  OLD  SAXON  0?  THE  OOMTUIJUT. 

§  34.  The  Old  Saxon. — The  politioal  and  geogT»- 
phical  history  of  the  Saxons  of  Britain  must  be  read 
by  the  light  we  get  from  OauL 

Their  ethnological  and  philological  history  must  be 
read  by  the  light  we  get  from  Oermamy. 

In  respect  to  the  language,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to 
the  part  of  Germany  with  which  it  is  the  most  con- 
venient to  begin;  for  there  is  one  old  dialect  that  almost 
forees  itself  upon  us.  It  was  for  more  than  a  century 
treated  as  the  Saxon  of  Britain,  or  England,  i.e.  as 
iln^2o-Saxon ;  the  first  manuscript  (for  a  long  time 
the  only  one)  having  been  discovered  in  an  English 
library,  and  treated  as  English  accordingly.  It  is  known 
by  the  title  of  Heliand,  i.e.  Healer  or  Saviour  of 
Mankind.     It  was  a  metrical  Gospel  Harmony. 

But  though  found  in  England  its  character  was  so 
peculiar  as  to  require  an  hypothesis  to  account  for  it ; 
and  the  doctrine  that  a  certain  amount  of  Danish  in- 
fluence was  the  cause  of  it  so  &r  took  form  as  to  establish 
the  term  i)ano-Saxon.  In  the  eyes,  then,  of  Hickes, 
Lye,  and  the  older  Anglo-Saxon  scholars,  the  Heliand 
was  a  Dano^Saxon  composition,  and  so  it  continued 
until  the  present  century ;  when  not  only  was  its  Danish 
character  denied,  but  its  Westphalian  origin  was  indi- 
cated.    It  is  now  called  Old  Saxon. 

Specimen. 

Heliand,  pp.  12,  18.    (Schmfller's  Edition.) 

Lxjc.  u.  8-13. 

Tho  uuard  managun  cud.  Then  it  was  to  many  known, 

Obar  thesa  uuidon  unerold«  Oyer  this  wide  world. 


HBLIASB. 
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Unafdof  mntfondiiii, 

Thea  thar,  eluMcaJcot, 

Uta  Qnanm, 

Uuerofl  an  nnahto, 

ITiDggeo  gomaan, 

Fefaas  aftar  felda. 

Gifiihim  fiziistri  an  tmie 

Telatan  an  Infta ; 

Endi  qnarn  lioht  Gkidea, 

Unanum  thnrii  thin  iraolean ; 

Endi  tbea  nnaidoa  thar 

Bifeng  an  them  f^dda. 

Sie  unxdnn  an  forhtiin  tho, 

Thca  man  an  izamoda. 

Gisahnn  thar  mahtuma 

Codes  Engil  coman ; 

Theim  tegegnea  fprae. 

flat  that  im  thea  iroaidoi — 

*  Uviht  ne  antdredin 

Ledea  fan  them  liohta. 

Ic  ecal  en  qnad  ha  liobora  things 

Snido  miarlico 

Uidikon  aeggean. 

Cndean  craft  mikil. 

5a  is  Krist  geboian. 

An  theaaro  aaUmn  naht, 

Salig  bamOodee, 

An  then  Barides  burg, 

Drobtin  tbegodo. 

That  is  mendialo 

JCazmo  cnnneaa, 

Allaro  firiho  finima. 

Thar  gi  ina  fidan  mngnn. 

An  Bethlemabnrg. 

Bamo  rikioat. 

Hebbiath  that  to  teena, 

ThAt  ic  en  gitellean  mag, 

T^uanin  nnordnn. 

That  he  thar  binnndan  ligid, 

Thiit  lund  an  enera  cribbinm, 

Tho  be  si  caning  obar  al 

Ecdon  endi  himilaa, 

Eadi  obar  eldeo  bam, 

Uaeroldea  vnaldand.' 

Bsfat  ao  he  tho  that  vnoidgeapzac 


The  words  they  diaeovered, 
Those  that  there,  as  horse-grooms, 
Without  irere, 
Men  at  watch. 
Horses  to  tend. 
Cattle  on  the  field. 
They  saw  the  daricness  in  twain 
Dissipated  in  the  atmosphere, 
And  come  a  light  of  Gtxl 
— throng  the  welkin ; 
And  the  words  there 
Caught  on  the  field. 
They  were  in  firight  then 
The  men  in  their  mood. 
They  saw  there  mighty 
God's  angel  come ; 
That  to  them  fSu:e-to-face  spoke. 
It  bade  thus  them  these  words 
'  Dread  not  a  whit 
Of  mischief  firom  the  light. 
I  shall  to  you  glad  things, 
Very  true. 
Commands  utter. 
Show  strength  great. 
Now  is  Christ  bom. 
In  this  self-same  night ; 
The  blessed  child  of  God, 
In  the  David*s  city, 
The  Lord  the  good. 
That  is  exultation 
To  the  races  of  men, 
Of  all  men  the  advancement. 
There  ye  may  find  him 
In  the  city  of  Bethlehem, 
The  noblest  of  children. 
Ye  have  as  a  token 
That  I  tell  ye 
True  words, 

That  he  there  swathed  lieth. 
The  child  in  a  crib, 
Though  he  be  king  over  all 
Earth  and  Heaven, 
And  over  the  sons  of  men, 
Of  the  world  the  Ruler.' 
Right  as  ha  that  word  apaka, 
2 
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So  uuard  thar  engilo  te  them 

Unrim  cuman, 

Helag  heriskepi, 

Fon  hebanuuanga, 

Fagar  folc  Godes, 

£odi  filu  sprakun, 

Lofuuord  manag, 

Liudeo  herron ; 

Afhobun  tho  helagna  sang, 

Tho  sie  eft  te  hebanauanga 

Uundun  thorh  thia  uaolcan. 
Thea  uuardus  hordun, 
Huo  thiu  engilo  craft 
Alomahtigna  God, 
Suido  uueidlico, 
Uuordun  louodun. 
*  Diurida  si  nu,*  quadun  sie, 
'  Drohtine  solbun, 
An  them  hohoston 
Himilo  rikea ; 
Endi  fridu  an  erdu, 
Firiho  barnum, 
Goduuilligun  gumun, 
Them  the  God  antkennead, 
Thurh  hluttran  hugi.' 


So  was  there  of  Angels  to  them. 

In  a  multitude,  come 

A  holy  host, 

From  the  Heayen-plainf, 

The  fair  folk  of  God, 

And  much  they  spoke 

Praise-words  many, 

To  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 

They  raised  the  holy  song, 

As  they  back  to    the    Heayen- 

plains 
Wound  through  the  weUdn. 
The  words  they  heard, 
How  the  strength  of  the  Angels 
The  Almighty  God, 
Very  worthily. 
With  words  praised. 
'  Love  be  there  now,*  quoth  they* 
'  To  the  Lord  himself 
On  the  highest 
Kingdom  of  Heaven, 
And  peace  on  earth 
To  the  children  of  men, 
Goodwilled  men 
Who  know  God, 
Through  a  pure  mind.' 


To  this  add  *The  Legend  of  St.  Boniface,  or 
Fragmentum  de  Festo  Omnium  Sanctorum,'  from  an 
Essen  MS. 


Vui  lesed  tho  Sci  Bonifacius  Pauos  an  Homa  uuas,  that  he  bedi 
thena  Kiesur  aduocatum,  that  he  imo  an  Romo  en  hus  gefi,  that  thia  luidi 
uuilon  Pantheon  heton,  wan  thar  uuorthon  alia  afgoda  inna  begangana. 
So  he  it  imo  tho  iegiuan  hadda,  so  wieda  he  it  an  uses  Drohtines  era, 
ende  usero  Fruen  See  Marium,  endi  allero  Cristes  martiro ;  te  thiu,  also 
thar  er  inna  begangau  vuarth  thiu  menigi  thero  diuuilo,  that  thar  nu  inna 
begangan  uuertha  thiu  gehugd  allero  godes  heligono.  He  gibod  the  that 
al  that  folk  this  dages  also  the  kalend  Nouember  anstendit  (?)  te  kerikSB 
quami,  endi,  also  that  godlika  thianust  thar  al  gedon  was,  so  wither  ge- 
warf  manno  gewilik  fra  endi  blithi  te  hus.  Endi  thanana  so  warth  ge- 
wonohed  that  man  hodigo,  ahter  allero  thero  waroldi,  beged  thia  gehugd 
allero  GKxles  heligono,  te  thiu  so  yuat  so  vui  an  allemo  themo  gera  uer- 
^melosoD,  that  wi  et  al  hodigo  gefullon ;  endi  that  yoi,  thur  thero  heli- 
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gono  gething,  beknman    to  themo    ewigon    liua,  helpandemo  usemo 
Drohtioe. 

In  English  (literal). 

We  read  that  when  St  Boniface,  Pope,  was  in  Rome,  he  bade  the 
Cesar  AdToeatos  to  gire  him  a  honse  in  Rome,  that  the  people  whilom 
ealled  Pantheon,  when  there  were  all  the  heathen  gods  therein  gone. 
When  he  had  giTen  it  to  him  so  hallowed  he  it  to  oar  Lord's  honour,  and 
cor  Lad/o,  the  IIolj  Mary,  and  all  the  Christ's  martyrs,  to  the  end  that, 
eren  as  the  multitude  of  devils  had  gone  therein,  now  should  go  in  the 
thought  on  all  Gtxi's  saints.  He  bade  that  all  the  folk  this  day,  the 
kalends  of  Norember,  (?)  to  church  should  come,  and  also  that  when 
godly  serrice  there  all  done  was,  ereiy  man  should  depart  glad  and 
blithe  home.  And  thence  was  the  custom  that  all  men,  at  the  present 
time,  orer  all  the  world,  take  thought  of  all  God's  saints,  so  that  what 
we  in  all  the  year  hare  foigotten,  we  should  to-day  fulfil,  and  that  we, 
through  their  holy  intercession,  should  reach  the  ererlasting  life,  our 
Lord  helping. 

See  Dorow,  DenkToaler  Alter  Sprache  und  Kunst. 
1823.     (l  40.) 

§  35.  The  Old  Saaon  Abrenunciatioru — This  is  a 
firagment,  bat  one  that,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  in  the  form 
of  a  catechism,  or  sacrament,  for  the  Old  Saxon  converts 
from  Paganism.  It  is  Westphalian,  but  not  so  specially 
fixed  in  respect  to  its  locality  as  the  Essen  Eoil,  oi 
Rotulus  Essensis,  the  Formula  Essensis  Confessionis, 
and  the  Frekkenhorst  Soil,  of  which  the  locality  is 
denoted  by  the  names.  The  Bolls,  or  Muniments,  con- 
sist of  little  more  than  lists  of  dues  or  payments  to  the 
Essen  and  Frekkenhorst  monasteries. 

The  Abrenunciation  is  as  follows : — 

Q.  Fonaehis  tu  diobols? 

R.  £e  fonacho  diabolse,  end  allum  diobolgelde ;  end  ec  forsacho 
allum  diobolgelde,  end  allum  dioboles  uuercum,  and  uuordum,  Thunar 
csde  Woden,  ende  Saxnote  ende  allum  them  unholdum  the  hire  genotas 
ibL 

Q.  Oelobis  tu  in  Got  Alamehtigan  Fadaer? 

B,  £e  galobo  in  Got  Alamehtigan  Fadaer. 
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Hagen,  a.d.  1810,  with  the  opinion  that  they  belonged 
to  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  an  opinion  adopted  by 
Tpeij  and  Clarisse,  from  whom  the  following  extract  is 
taken.  The  version  is  treated  by  the  editors  as  the 
Saxon  of  Holland. 

From  the  text  of  A.  Yjpe^,  Taaihmdig  Magg^jn,  P.  i.  No.  1.  p.  74. 

PSAUC  Z.T. 

1.  Gehori  GK>t  gebet  min,  in  ne  fimmr[p]  bida  mina ;  thenke  ta  mi 
ingehori  mi. 

2.  GidiouTit  bin  ic  an  tilogon  minro,  in  mistiot  bin  fan  stimmon 
faindes,  in  fan  arbeide  smidiges. 

3.  Uoanda  geneigedon  in  mi  nnreht,  in  an  abolge  mwnote  nuaron 
mi. 

4.  Hezta  min  pdronit  ist  in  mi  forhta  dnodis  fiel  onir  mi. 

5.  Foriita  in  binonga  qoamon  ooir  mi,  in  betheoodA  mi  thinster- 
nnasL 

6.  In  ie  quad  *  nnie  sal  genan  mi  fetheron  alBO  dunon,  in  ic  flnigon 
sal,  in  laston  sal.' 

7.  Boeo !  llRoda  ie  fliende,  ende  bleif  in  an  endi. 

ik  tkeprtient  Dutch  of  Holland, 

1.  Hoor,  Got  I  mgn  gebed,  en  rerwerp  niet  m\jne  bede !  denk  tot  (aan) 
n^j,  en  hoor  mig. 

2.  Ontroerd  ben  ik,  en  mijne  bedgheden,  en  mistrootig  ben  ik  van 
de  stem  des  rijande  en  yan  het  leed  (m\j)  Tan  den  zondigen  (aangedaan). 

3.  Want  QJ  neigden  op  m^  het  onreght,  en  in  verbolgenheid  waren 
x^  mg  onsoet. 

4.  Mijn  bait  ifl  ontroerd  in  mij,  en  de  Tries  des  doods  oTerriel  mg. 

5.  Vries  en  beTing  kwamen  OTer  mij,  en  dnistemiss  bede. 

6.  En  ik  scide, '  wie  sal  mij  geren  Tederen  als  Tan  eene  doif ;  en  ik 
xal  rliegen  en  b1  rosten  ? ' 

7.  Zie  ik  Teroerde  Tliedende  end  bleef  in  de  woesUjn. 

I   87.  HiLDBBBAMD  AlfD  HaTHUBBAMD. 

Ik  gihorta  dat  seggen,  I  heard  that  saj, 

Dat  sie  nzheiton  tenou  mnotin.  That  they   challenged    in    single 

meeting, 
HiMebiaht  end  Hadnbraht^  Hildebraht  and  Hathubraht, 

Untar  h«niia  tnem.  Between  the  two  armies. 

Garatnn  sie,  iio^  gathhaimm,  They  made  ready  their  war^oats. 
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QuztiiD  sie  iro  snert  ana, 

Helidos  ubar  ringa, 

Do  sie  to  dero  ittin  ritim. 

Hiltibraht  gimahalta, 

Heribrantes  sune. 

Her  was  heroro  man, 

Ferahes  frotoro, 

Her  &agen  gistuont  (?) 

Fohem  wortum :   '  wer   sin  £Etder 

wan 
'  Fireo  in  folcke, 
'  Eddo  weliches  onuosles  du  sis. 
'  Ibu  da  mi  aenan  sages, 

*  Ik  mideo  are-wet, 

*  Chind  in  chnninchriche, 

'  Chad  ist  min  al  Irmendeot.' 
Hadnbraht  g^mahalti, 
Hillibrantes  sane : 
'  Dat  sagetun  me 

*  Usere  liati  alte  anti  frote, 
'  Dea  erhena  waran, 

*  Bat  Hilbrant  haette  min  fater, 

*  (Ih  heitta  Hadabrant). 
'  Fom  her  ostar  gehaeit^ 

*  Floh  her  Otachres  nid. 


They  girt  their  swords  011* 
Heroes  oyer  the  zing, 
When  they  to  the  war  zode. 
Hildebrand  spoke, 
Heribrantes  son. 
He  was  a  high  man. 
Of  age  the  wiser, 

He  asked 

With  few  words :  '  who  his  fiither 
was 

*  Of  men  in  the  folk, 

*  Or  of  what  kin  thon  beast. 
'  If  thon  me  only  sayest, 

'  I  forbear  strife 
'  Child  in  kingdom, 

*  Known  to  me  is  ail  mankind.' 
Hathabrath  answered, 
Hildebrand's  son : 

*  That  said  they  to  me 

'  Oar  people  old  and  wise, 

*  Who  of  yore  were, 

*  That  my  &ther  hight  Hildebrand, 

*  (I  hight  Hadhabraht). 
'Formerly,    hence,  eastward,  de- 
parted, 

*  Fled  Odoacer^s  spite. 


*  Tot  ist  Hiltibraht, 
'  Heribrantes  suno.' 
Hildebrant  gimahalta 
Heribrantes  sono : 

*  Wela  gisiha  ih, 

'  In  dinem  hrastim, 

'  Dat  da  habes  keine  herron  goten, 

'  Dat  du  noh  bi  desemo  riche, 

*  Reccheo  ni  warte.* 
Do  laettan  se  aerist 
Asckim  scritan, 
Scarpen  scurim, 

Dat  in  dem  sciltim  stont. 


*  Dead  is  Hildebrant, 

*  Heribrant's  son.' 
Hildebrant  answered 
Heribrant's  son : 

*  WeU  see  I, 

'  In  thy  harness, 

*  That  thou  no  good  master  hast, 

'  That  thoa  still  by  this  kingdom, 

'  Hero  art  not.' 

Then  let  they  erst 

With  axes  stride, 

With  sharp  showers. 

That  on  the  shields  dashed. 


Hewnn  harmilicoo 
Hnitte  sciiti 
XJnti  im  iro  lintan 
Lattilo  wartun. 


They  hewed  harmfully 
The  white  shields 
And  to  them  then  linden 
Little  were  (became). 
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{  38.  TaUan^s  Ooapel  Harmony. — The  following 
18  called  Frank.  The  term,  however,  is  geographical 
and  political  rather  than  philological. 

Tn  OosFKL  H^Biioinr  of  Tatiak,  y.  i.  8.    (Edit  Graff.) 

1.  Uamn  tb6  hirta  in  thero  lantakeffi  nuahhante,  inti  bilialtante 
ttbtonahta  nbar  iro  ennit. 

Qoam  thara  gotas  engil,  inti  g^stnont  n4h  in,  inti  gotes  beiolitnessi 
^webdn  sie,  inti  giforhtnn  sie  in  th6  in  mihliilero  forhta. 

2.  Inti  quad  in  ther  engil :  ni  coiet  ih  forhten,  ih  sagen  i6  mihhilan 
pfehoD,  ther  is  allemo  folke,  bi  thin  nuanta  giboran  ist  i^  hiutn 
HeQaot,  ther  ist  Christ  tmhtin  in  Dauides  bnrgi ; 

Uttz  si  ii  zi  xeichane,  thaz  ir  findet  kin  mit  tnoehon  bivmntanes 
i&ti  gilegitaz  in  crippa. 

3.  Th6  slnimo  nnaid  thar  mit  themo  en^e  menigi  himilisches 
^sn  got  lobontin  inti  quedentin : 

Trarida  si  in  then  hohiston  gote,  inti  in  erdn  si  sibba  maanon  gnotes 

§  39.  Otfrid. — The  next  is  from  a  part  farther 
than  the  Harmony  ;  probably  south  of  the 
Mayne ;  in  which  case  it  is,  geographically  and  ethno* 
logically,  Alemannic.  The  writer  himself  calls  it 
ffanL  The  extract  is,  again,  from  a  Grospel  Harmony. 
^fist  is  the  title :  Otfrid  the  name  of  the  composer. 
It  is  High  Crerman. 

KsisT,  i.  12.    (Edit  Oiaff.) 

Tho  nnamn  thar  in  lante  hirta  haltente ; 

thes  fehes  datnn  nnarta.  noidar  flanta. 
'li  in  qnam  boto  sconi.  engil  siinenti, 

ioh  niraitan  sie  inlinhte.  fon  himilsgen  liohte. 
Forahton  sie  in  tho  gahnn.  so  sinan  anasahnn ; 

ioh  hintarqnamnn  harto.  thes  gotes  boten  uuorto. 
Sprah  ther  gotes  boto  sar.     *  Ih  seal  in  sagen  nnnntar. 

fo  seal  sin  fon  gote  heiL  nales  forahta  nihein. 
Ih  seal  in  sagen  imbot.  gibot  ther  himilisgo  got ; 

ooh  nist  ther  er  gihorti.  so  fronisg  amnti. 
Thes  nuirdit  nnorolt  sinn.  zi  enuidon  blido. 

ioh  al  giscaft  thin  in  uuorolti.  thesa  erdun  ist  onh  dretenti, 
Ximini  boran  habet  this  lant,  then  himilisgon  Heilant ; 

Theist  druhtin  krist  gnater.  fon  inngem  muater. 
In  bethleem  thine  knnii;^  thio  atumm  alle  thanana, 
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fon  in  nuord  ouh  giboran.  in  sin  mnater  magad  aeooii. 
Sagen  ih  in,  gnate  man.  nnio  ir  nan  scnlnt  findan, 

zeichen  ouh  gizami.  thnmh  thaz  seltsani. 
Zi  them  burgi  fhret  hinana.  ir  flndet,  so  ih  in  sageta, 

kind  niuuoi  boranaz.  in  kripphun  gilegitae. 
Tho  qnam  unz  er  zin  tho  spiah.  engilo  heriscal^ 

himiliagu  menigi.  sua  alio  singenti — 
'  In  himilrichea  hohi.  si  gote  guallichi ; 

Si  in  erdn  fridn  ouh  alien,  thie  fol  sin  gnatss  mdllen.' 

The  same,  in  English. 

Then  there  were  in  the  land  herdsmen  feeding : 

Of  their  cattle  they  made  watch  against  foes. 
To  them  came  a  messenger  fair,  an  angel  shining, 

And  they  became  lit  with  heavenly  light. 
They  feared,  suddenly  as  on  him  they  looked ; 

And  followed  much  the  words  of  GKkI's  messenger : 
Spake  there  God's  messenger  strait,  *  I  shall  to  yon  say  wonders. 

To  you  shall  there  be  from  God  health  ;  fear  nothing  at  alL 
I  shall  to  you  say  a  message,  the  bidding  of  the  heavenly  God : 

Also  there'is  none  who  has  heard  so  glad  an  errand. 
Therefore  becomes  this  world  for  ever  blithe. 

And  all  creatures  that  in  the  world  are  treading  this  earth. 
Newly  borne  has  this  land  the  heavenly  Saviour, 

Who  is  the  Lord  Christ,  good,  £rom  a  yoiing  mother. 
In  Bethlehem  of  the  kings  they  were  all  thence — 

From  them  was  also  bom  his  mother,  a  maid  fair, 
I  say  to  you,  good  men,  how  ye  him  shall  find, 

A  sign  and  token,  through  this  wonder. 
To  your  burgh  fare  hence,  ye  find,  so  as  I  to  yon  said, 

A  child,  new  bom,  in  a  crib  lying.' 
Then  came,  while  he  to  them  spake,  of  angels  a  host, 

A  heavenly  retinue,  thus  all  singing : 
'  In  the  heavenly  kingdom's  highth  be  to  GU>d  glory ; 

Be  on  earth  peace  also  to  all  who  are  full  of  God's  wilL' 

§  40.  MuspUlL — This  is  generally  treated  as  High 
rather  than  Low  Grerman,  the  Saxon  being  Low,  and 
Tatian  intermediate  or  transitional.  With  Otfrid  the 
High  German  characteristics  increase ;  and  the  next 
extract  will  be  more  High  Grerman  stilL 

MUSPILLI. 

Daz  h6rt  ih  rahhon  They  have  heard  I  relate 

Dia  werolt-rehtwison ;  The  world-wise, 
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BusealidwAntiefarijto 

Hit  Eliase  pAffon. 

^  nnh  ist  kiwAfinit , 

Benoe  wiidit  untar  in 

w  ik  arhapan ; 

£heDsim  sind  so  kreftec ; 

Din  kosa  ist  so  mihhil. 

£Ii&8  8tritit 

P(  den  tnigon  lip ; 

Will  den  lehtkemon 

I^  lihhi  kistarkan : 

BerhifflUes  kiwaltit. 
Der  Antiehnato  stfiit 
Fidem  altiUnta; 
BtH  pi  demo  Satuiaae; 
Der  inan  fiinenkan  acal ; 
Pidin  seal  er  in  der  wicsteti 
Wont  prraUan; 
Enti  in  demo  rinde 
Sigaloe  wcsdaa. 


That  should  the  Antichrist 

With  Elias  straggle. 

The  traitor  is  armed; 

Then  becomes  between  them 

War  raised. 

The  champions  are  so  strong. 

The  case  is  so  great. 

Elios  strives 

For  the  ererlasting  life, 

Will  for  the  right-doing 

The  kingdom  strengthen ; 

Therein  shall  him  help 

Who  roles  hearen, 

The  Antichrist  stands 

By  the  old  Fiend ; 

Stands  by  Satanas ; 

Who  shall  sink  (fo,  or,  before?)  him. 

Both  shall  in  fight 

Wounded  &11, 

And  on  that  oocaaon 

Be  without  yictoiy. 
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Dat  chifregin  ih  mit  fizahim 

Fuiimizzo  meista; 

Dat  ero  ni  unas,  noh  nfhimil, 

Noh  panm  noh  pei^  ni  anas, 

ITi  (sterzo)  noh  heinig, 

Noh  sonna  nok  soein. 

Noh  mana  ni  linhta; 

Noh  der  mareo  seo, 

Bo  dar  ni  wiht  ni  was, 

Ettte  ninaenteo, 

Enti  do  unas  der  eino ; 

Almahtioooot 

Manno  miltisto. 

Eoti  dAT  nnaron  anh 

Ifanahe  mit  inan, 

Cooilihhageista; 

Eoti  cot  beilac. 

Cot  ahnahtieo. 

Da  himil  enti  arda  chiwozahtos, 

Enti  tnmannnn 


That  have  I  heard  among  men, 

Of  the  fore-wise  most, 

That  erst  neither  was,  nor  hearen 

above, 
Nor  tree,  nor  berg, 


Nor  [star]  nor    .    .    • 

Nor  sun  shone, 

Nor  moon  gave  light. 

Nor  the  great  sea ; 

For  there  no  wiht  was, 

Being  or  monster. 

And  then  was  the  only 

Almighty  God, 

Of  men  the  mildest. 

And  there  were  also 

Many  with  him, 

Gk>dlike  Spirits ; 

[And]  God  Holy 

God  Almighty ; 

Thou  heaven  and  earth  wroughtest. 

And  thou  for  men 
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So  manac  coot  foiehipi ; 
Forgip  mer,  in  dino  ganada, 
Behta  galnupa, 
Enti  cotan  nuilleon, 
XJmsdom  enti  spahida, 
Enti  craft  tinflun 
Za  nuidarstantanne 
Enti  arc  za  piuisanne 
Enti  dinan  inillain 
Za  chiuoarchanne. 


So  much  good  hast  ereatad. 
Grant  me  in  thy  grace, 
Right  belief, 
And  good  will. 
Wisdom  and  speed, 
[And]  craft  the  deril 
To  withstand 
And  evil  to  conquer 
And  thy  will 
To  work. 


§  42.  High  and  Low  Oerman. — A  difference  be- 
tween these  important  terms  is  here  foreshadowed. 

By  V,  D,  TH  (as  in  tkere\  and  0  are  called  the  Sonami 
Mutes;  P^F,  T,  2!ff  (as  m'thm),  and  Zthe  Snrd. 

The  former  prevail  in  the  Old  Saxon. 

In  Taticm  the  Surds  begin  to  take  their  place- 
compare  jfVi6^fm=Lord,  with  Drohtin  in  the  HeUandL 

In  HUdebrand  and  Hathubrath  there  is  a  mixture. 

In  Otfrid  the  proportion  of  Surds  increases. 

In  MuapiUi  and  the  Weisaenbrun  Hymn,  they 
predominate — pidiu  for  beide,  and  kmafinit^gcwaff" 
ned,  in  Muspilli ;  chifregin=gefragen  in  the  Hyrn/n. 

The  same  applies  to  the  th  in  Heliand,  which  be- 
comes d  in  the  Hymn ;  and  to  Hn  the  Heliand,  which 
becomes  z  (ta)  in  Otfrid^  &c.,  and  88  in  modem  Grerman. 
Compare  water,  better,  &c.,  in  English  with  vjossery 
be88er,  &c.,  in  German.  For  more  upon  this  point,  see 
Chapter  XVI. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

LNTEBHAL  EVIDENCE,  ETC. — THE  FRISIAN — THE  'SAXONIA' 

OF  THE  NINTH  CENTURT. 

§  43.  The  Frisian  Dialects. — We  return  to  the 
parts  about  Munster  and  follow  the  line  of  dialects  in 
a  different  direction,  i.e.  northwards  ;  or,  rather,  north 
by  west. 

A  line  drawn  from  Munster  to  Leeuwarden  takes 
us  into  a  new  distinct ;  one  wherein  the  difference  of 
dialect  either  simulates  or  amounts  to  a  difference  of 
language.  This  is  the  case  with,  what  is  at  present, 
the  Dutch  province  of  Friesland,  where  the  language, 
in  equal  contrast  with  the  Dutch  of  Holland  and  the 
Piatt  Deutscb  dialects  of  Grermany,  of  the  old  Frisians 
is  still  spoken.  The  area,  however,  of  the  old  Frisian 
was  much  wider  than  it  is  now.  Upon  this,  more 
will  be  said  in  the  sequel. 

§  44.  Neither  the  northern  nor  the  southern  boun- 
dary of  the  Frisian  area  is  of  much  consequence.  We 
know  the  philological  frontier  in  each  case.  And  the 
exact  geographical  points  at  which  the  languages  touch 
one  another  is  a  matter  of  minor  importance.  On  the 
south  the  Frisian  of  Friesland  originally  extended 
beyond  its  present  boimdaries,  and  indented  both  the 
Saxon  and  the  (Salian)  Frank  frontiers  in  Guelderland, 
Brabant,  and  Flanders.  On  the  north  it  reached  the 
Danish  frontier.  Whether  the  Elbe  was  the  boundary 
we  need  not  enquire.  It  is  only  necessary  to  know  that 
the  continuous  contact  was  along  the  coast  line. 

The  northern  and  southern  boundaries  of  the  Frisian 
are,  as  aforesaid,  of  minor  importance.  What  we  most 
require  to  know  is  the  extent  to  which  the  Frisian  forma 
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of  speech  ran  eastwaidj  i.e.  inland,  and  in  the  direction 
of  Hanover.  The  leading  fact  on  this  point  is  that 
the  town  of  Meppen  was  Saxon, 

Meppen  is  on  the  Ems ;  in  Germany,  and  not  in  the 
Netherlands  (Holland).  Yet  it  is  near  the  frontier.  It 
is  also  near  the  frontier  of  the  present  Frisian  language 
on  the  south-east — ^that  being  the  direction  in  which 
it  extends  the  farthest  inland.  Along  the  coast  it  has 
been  superseded  by  the  Piatt  Deutsch  of  Oldenburg  and 
Hanover ;  though  it  is  preserved  in  the  islands  firom 
Texel  to  Sylt.  Then  it  reappears  on  the  coast  of  Sles- 
wick,  between  the  towns  of  Husum  and  Bredsted.  That 
it  was  the  language  of  East  Friesland  is  implied  by  the 
name.  A  fragment  for  the  district  of  Saterland  carries 
its  area  a  little  more  eastwards.  The  general  cha- 
racter of  the  Frisian  was  that  it  follow^  the  coast. 
Nowhere,  however,  except  in  the  south-east,  did  it 
stretch  far  inland.  For  the  parts  about  Cuxhaven,  be- 
tween the  mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser,  it  has  not 
been  traced  at  all. 

§  45.  The  Scuconia  of  Poeta  Saxo, — This  limita^ 
tion  of  the  Frisian  area  on  the  south  and  east  makes 
the  fourth  district  which  we  have  to  consider  one  of 
inordinate  magnitude.  But  it  is  one  of  great  import- 
ance in  other  respects,  because  it  is  in  the  parts 
between  Westphalia  and  the  Elbe  that  we  must  look 
for  the  Angle  districts.  And  here  a  well-known  notice 
of  the  ancient  Saxonia,  with  its  boundaries  and  divi- 
sions, helps  us,  if  not  to  any  new  fact,  at  least  to  a 
convenient  arrangement  of  its  actual  and  possible 
dialects.  The  work,  in  Latin  hexameters,  is  referred 
to  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  and  (as  the  author  is 
unknown)  is  quoted  as  'Poeta  SaacoJ'  He  does  not 
include  Friesland  in  his  Saxonia,  and  he  does  not  take 
his  Saxonia  further  south  than  Westphalia.     His  two 
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great  geographical  landmarks  are  the  Elbe  and  the 
parts  about  the  present  town  of  Engem^  in  which  the 
older  name  Angrarii  or  Angraria  is  preserved ;  itself 
being  an  abbreviation  of  the  Angrivarii  of  Tacitus. 
This  Angraria  is  a  district  rather  than  a  town,  and  a  dis- 
trict of  a  peculiar  line.    Long  and  narrow,  it  reaches,  on 
each  side  of  the  Weser,  from  the  parts  about  Paderbom 
to  the  North  Sea,  dividing  the  two  great  blocks  of  land 
which  constitute  very  nearly  the  western  and  eastern 
halves  of  Saxonia.    The  first  of  these  is,  as  we  expect, 
Festphalia,  a  name  that  has  come  down  to  us ;   the 
second  is  jBo^^halia,  a  name  which  has  become  obsolete. 
Then  there  is  an  outlying  division  beyond  the  Elbe, 
named,  according  to  its  situation,  Nordalbingian.  The 
boundary  of  Saxony  on  the  east  is  also  the  boundary  of 
Germany ;  for  the  country  beyond  the  Elbe  and  Saale, 
whatever  it  may  have  been  in  the  time  of  Tacitus,  was, 
in  the  eighth  century,  Slavonic ;  and  even  so  late  as  the 
last  century  there  were  (in  Liineburg)  some  Slavonians 
on  the  left  or  German  side  of  the  Elbe. 

POBTA  SaXO. 

Geneialis  habet  populoB  diyisio  temos ; 

Insignita  qoibus  Saxonia  floruit  olim. 

Komina  nunc  remnnent ;  Tirtos  antiqua  rocessit. 

Denique  Westphalos  rocitant  in  parte  manentes 

Oeeidna :  quorum  non  longe  terminus  amne 

A  Bheno  distat ;  regionem  solis  ad  ortum 

Inhabitant  0»terlcudl,  quos  nomine  quidam 

0$tphalo8  alii  Tocitant,  confinia  quorum 

Infestant  coiQuncta  suis  gens  perfida  Sclavi. 

Inter  prodictos  media  regione  morantur 

Angrarii,  populus  Saxonum  tertius :  horum 

Patria  Francorum  terris  sociatur  ab  Austro, 

Oeeanoque  eadem  conjungitur  ex  Aquilone. 
♦  #  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Saxonum  popnlus  quidam  quos  claudit  ab  Austro 

AUbi^  sejunctim  poeitos  Aquilonis  ad  axem : 

Ho0  NortUUbmffoe  patrio  sermoae  vocamus. 
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The  political  boundary  of  Saxony  south  of  West- 
phalia we  may  carry  in  the  direction  of  the  Bhine  as 
far  as  the  Buhr,  and  along  the  Weser  as  £Bir  as  the 
northern  frontier  of  Hesse ;  and  with  this  the  philo- 
logical frontier  seems  to  have  been,  at  least,  co- 
extensive. 

§  46.  The  Frisicm. — Of  this  division  much  is  known; 
for  we  have  nimierous  specimens  of  almost  every  one  of 
its  present  dialects  and  subdialects,  from  Sleswick  to 
Holland ;  i.e.  for  almost  every  one  of  the  little  islands  off 
the  coasts  of  East  and  West  Friesland,  and  Oldenburg ; 
for  Heligoland ;  for  the  more  northern  islands  of  Sylt, 
Amrom,  &c. ;  for  the  North  Frisian  of  the  parts  on  the 
mainland  of  Sleswick ;  for  the  fragmentary  Saterland 
dialect  in  East  Friesland ;  and,  along  with  all  this, 
something  like  a  provincial  literature  of  the  Frisian  of 
the  Dutch  Province  of  Friesland. 

Besides  this  we  have  Frisian  compositions  for  three 
different  stages :  the  Old  Frisian,  the  Middle  Frisian, 
and  New  Frisian ;  so  that,  if  there  be  any  error  con- 
nected with  the  philology  and  ethnology  of  Friesland, 
it  is  not  for  want  of  materials. 

Indeed,  a  slight  amount  of  error  may  arise  from  the 
very  abundance  of  them :  and  it  is  possible  that  such 
may  be  the  case  here.  As  compared  with  the  Frisian 
division  of  Northern  (or  Low)  Germany,  the  Ostpho' 
lian  (with  which  the  Angrarian  may  be  connected)  is, 
in  the  way  of  data^  a  blank.  It  has  no  compositions 
whatever  like  the  Westphalian  Heliand,  or  the  Essen 
and  Frekkenhorst  muniments;  compositions  undoubt- 
edly belonging  to  the  district ;  and  of  the  same  age  and 
stage  as  corresponding  compositions  in  England. 

The  bearing  of  this  upon  the  Frisian  is  evident. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is,  from  the  first,  a  difference 
between  the  northern    and    southern    forms  of   the 
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Gennan  (Angle  or  Saxon  as  we  may  choose  to  call  it) 
from  which  the  English  language  is  derived :  and,  as  a 
matter  of  £Etct,  it  is  the  southern  that  is  the  most  espe- 
cially Old  Saxon.  We  expect  this  a  priori^  and  we 
find  it;  for  the  Saxon  of  Westphalia  itself  is,  as  com- 
pared with  the  Frisian,  a  southern  form  of  speech :  so 
that  the  actual  affinity  coincides  with  the  geographical 
relations. 

In  the  same  way,  the  Frisian,  as  a  language  of 
North  Crermany,  and,  also,  as  a  language  of  the  parts 
of  the  Ck>ntinent  that  lie  opposite  to  the  northern  coun- 
ties of  England,  is  the  one  to  which  we  naturally  look 
when  the  difference  between  the  Westsaxon  and  North- 
nmhriim  of  England  has  to  be  explained  by  reference  to 
the  particular  districts  of  Germany  in  which  the  latter 
originated.  We  know  that  the  Westsaxon  is  more  espe- 
cially Old  Saxon  and  vice  verad ;  and,  this  being  the  cas^, 
the  doctrine  that  the  Northumbrian  is  more  especially 
Frisian  presents  itself:  a  doctrine  which,  in  the  main, 
is  true.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  in  this  respect  the 
Frisian  forms  of  speech  are  invested  with  an  impor- 
tance not  wholly  their  own,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no- 
thing that  represents  the  German  of  Ostphalia. 

Nevertheless,  the  structure  and  distribution  of  the 
Frisian  forms  of  speech  are  almost  as  important  as 
those  of  the  Saxon.     Its  leading  characteristics  are : 

(1)  the  avoidance  of  the  sound  of  -n  at  the  end  of 
words,  as  Frisian  ining-cL^  A.  S.  tung^cm ;  0.  S.  tv/ng-on^ 
Umguea;  Frisian  bcerriHij  Saxon  bcBrvr^n={t6)  bum; 

(2)  its  preference  of  the  sound  of  -r  to  that  of  s. 

§  47.  It  is  in  their  oldest  stages,  respectively, 
that  the  two  forms  of  speech  are  best  compared.  For 
fuller  details,  see  Bosky  Frieisk  Sprogloere,  1825. 
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* 

TrangUion  of  Letters, 

d  in  Friflian  cozresponds  to  ei  in  A.  S. ;  m  cUd,  rdd,  Ue,  eirim.  Urn, 
c&pt  ire,  hdp,  Frisian ;  dedd,  redd,  leds,  etredm^  bedm,  eedp,  eire, 
hedp,  Saxon ;  dead,  red,  loose,  stream,  tree  (boom),  bargain  (eheap, 
chapman),  ear,  heap,  English. 

S  in  Frisian  corresponds  to  (1),  the  A.  S.  i;  as  etk,tSkets,  M,  Md, 
Fris. ;  ^,  tdcen,  kdl,  hrdd,  Saxon ;  oo^  tohen^  ^^^  broad,  Ettg" 
lish  ; — (2),  to  A.  S.  €b;  hSr,  dide,  Mda,  Frisian;  Fris.  hmr,  dmd^ 
bradan,  A.  S. ;  hair,  deed,  roast,  English. 

etoea  and  a  A.  S. — Frisian,  thet,  A.  S.  ]^,  EngL  that,  Fria.  ^ert, 
A.  S.  ffters,  Engl,  grass. — ^Also  to  so  ;  prestere,  Fr.,  preost,  A.  8., 
priest,  EngL ;  ben^,  Ft,,  beorh,  A.  &,  ksU  (ber^  ■•  ia  inkerf, 
Engl.) ;  melok,  Fr.,  meoloc,  A.  S.,  milk,  £n|^ 

t  to  eo  A.  S.— Fr.,  irtke,  A.  S.  Mr«0;  Fris.  hirte,  A.  &  Ai»r<fv  Fria,jb*, 
A.  S./eor;Bin  English,  earth,  heart,  far, 

jd:^eo  A.  a  ;  as  l^^'dda,  beddan,  bidr-thet  £drde,  feorU,  the  fomih^ 
^dk,  sedc,  sick. 

ju^eo  A.  S.;  ly'ucht,  r^h,  right— Jrjund,/reond,  friend. 

de^A.  8,  eg;  Fr.  sedza,  lidzja ;  A.  S.  secgan,  liegan ;  Engl,  to  sojf, 
to  lie. 

te,  ts,  se,  sth^A.  S.  e  or  ce;  as  szereke,  or  sthereke,  Frisian,  eyries, 
A.  S.,  church,  Engl. ;  ezetel,  Fr.,  egtel,  A.  S.,  kettle,  Engl. 

eh  Fr.»  A  A.  S.,  as  thjach,  Fr.  MA,  A.  S.,  thigh,  EngL  ;  iercA, 
Attf  (berg) ;  dochtor,  dohtor,  daughter,  &c 


§  48. 

Declension  qf  Substantives. 

(a.) 

Substantives  ending  m  a  Vonel. 

Masetdine.  Femimne,  Neuter. 

Sing.  Norn.  Campa  (a  champion)    Tunge  (a  tongue),  'Axe  {an  ear). 

Ace.  Campa  Timga  'Are. 

Dot.  Campa  Tnnga  'Ara. 

Gen.  Campa  Tonga  'Az4. 

Plur.  Norn.  Campa  Tonga  'Aia. 

Aco.   Campa  Tonga  'Ara. 

Dot.  Campon  Tongon  Aron. 

Gen,  Campona  Tongona  'Azona. 


uawonfM  nr  nosujr. 
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Shibsianiivei  ending  in  a  ContonaiU. 

FemAning.  Neuter, 

am§.  ikuL  HoDd  (a  htad)  Skip  (a  Mf). 

Jk9.   Hond  Skip. 

JkU.  Hond  Skips. 

^m,  Honde  Skipi«. 

Flwr.  ilfiMB.  Honda  Skipu. 

Jko.  Honda  Skipn. 

JM.  Hondiim(-on}  Skipom. 

^CM.  Honda  Odpa. 


With  respect  to  the  masculine  substantives  ter- 
minating in  a  consonant,  it  must  be  observed  that  in 
Anglo-Saxon  there  are  two  modes  of  declension.  In 
one,  the  plural  ends  in  -6 ;  in  the  other  in  -a.  From 
the  former  the  Frisian  differs ;  with  the  second  it  has 
a  dose  alliance ;  e.  g.: — 


8amm, 

• 

Friuan. 

Smg.  Nom.  Sima  (a  9om) 

Sana. 

Ace.   Sonu 

, 

Sana. 

Dot.  Snna 

Sana. 

Gen,  Sana 

Sana. 

Fiur.  JSTMR-Sana 

Sana. 

Ace,   Sana 

Sana. 

Dot.  Sanom 

Sanam. 

Gtn,  Sontna 

(Sanena). 

Jkelentiim  of  dcffeeiives. 

(«.) 

Ind^ite. 

Maseulme. 

F0m%nine, 

Nenter, 

Sing.  Nom.Q^d 

a6d 

G6d. 

Ace,  ,66dene 

G6de 

G6d. 

Dot,   66da(-am) 

G6dera 

G6d&  (-am). 

Gen,  Oodas 

GMere 

G6de8. 

Fiwr.  Nam,  06de 

G6de 

G6de. 

Ace,    G6de 

G6de 

G6de. 

IM.  G^dani(^) 

Oidnm  (-a) 

G6dam  (-aV 

Gem,  Gddcn 

Qodera 
M  2 

G6dera. 

'^^.     J.i 
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(».) 

i)t^ii««. 

Mtueuline, 

^ollttllfJId* 

NnOer, 

Sing,  Norn,  Gdda 

G6de 

a6de. 

Jco,  G6da 

G6da 

G6de. 

Dot.  66da 

a6da 

G6da. 

Gen,  G6da 

Q^da 

06da. 

Bur.  Nom.  Gh6da 

G^da 

G6da. 

Jikj.    G6da 

a6da 

06da. 

Bat.  G6da(-oii) 

G6da(-on) 

G6da(-on). 

Gen.  G6da  (-ona) 

GMa(-ODa) 

G6da(-oiia). 

In  respect  to  the  Pronouns,  there  is  in  the  Old 
Frisian  of  Dvioh  Friesland  no  dual  number  (the  North 
Frisian  has  one),  as  there  is  in  Anglo-Saxon.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  the  Frisians  (whilst  they  have  no 
such  form  as  hia)  possess,  like  the  Icelandic,  the  in- 
flected adjectival  pronoun  svn^  corresponding  to  the 
Latin  auvs :  whilst,  like  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  unlike 
the  Icelanders,  they  have  nothing  to  correspond  witii 
the  Latin  ae. 

In  Frisian  there  is  between  the  demonstrative  pro- 
noun used  as  an  article,  and  the  same  word  used  as  a 
demonstrative  in  the  limited  sense  of  the  term,  the 
following  difference  of  declension : — 


Article, 


TiiaeeuUne, 

Feminine, 

Neuter. 

Smff. 

Nom.  7%i 

Thjii 

Thet 

Ace.    Thene 

ThA 

Thet. 

Bat.    Th4 

There 

ThA. 

Gen,   Thes 
Nom. 

There 

Thes. 

Piur, 

ThA. 

Ace. 

ThA. 

Dot. 

ThA. 

\jten% 

Th^ra. 

TERBS  IN  FBISIAN. 
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The  Jkmomitrative  m  tke  UmUed  8ens$  of  the  Word, 


McuemUne, 
am^.  Nam.  Thi 
Jce.    Thene 
JktL   Tham 
Gen,  Thes 


Femimne, 
*8e 
8e 

There 
Theie 


Neuter, 


Thet. 
Thet 
Tham. 
Thee. 


In  the  inflection  of  the  verbs  there  is  between  the 
Frisian  and  A.  S.  this  important  difference.  In  A.  S. 
the  infinitive  ends  in  -^n^  as  madan,  to  make,  Iceran, 
to  leam,  banman,  to  bum ;  whilst  in  Frisian  it  ends  in 
-a,  as  makoj  ISrOj  bema. 


Sinff.  1.  Berne 
2.  Bernet 
8.  Beniui 

Mmr.  1.  Bernath 
2.  Bernath 
8.  Bemath 


I  bum. 
Thoubumeet, 
Hebume, 
We  bum, 
Yeburtu 
They  bum. 


The  JuxUiary  Verbs. 
Ludicative. 

fifii^.  1.  Ik  ben 

2,      f 

8.  Hi  ie 
Pftir.   1.  Wi  , 

Send 


1.  Wi  \ 

2.  I      [ 
8.  Hjaj 


Fatt. 

1.  Ik     \ 

2.  Th4  [Waa. 
8.  Hi     J 
1.  Wi    \ 

>  Weron. 


(1.  Wi 

2.1 
1 8.  Bja 


aubjwncHve. 
Preeent. 

Bimg.  1.  2.  8.  Se 

Hur.  1.  2.  8.  Se 

h^.  Weea.         Fr.  Part.  Weeande. 


Poet. 
1.  2.  3.  W^ere* 
1.  2.  8.  W^ie. 

Past  Part.  £-weeen. 


§  49.  Old  Frisian  Laws. 

Aeega-hog^i  \.  8.  pp.  18,  14.    {Ed.  Wiarda.) 

Thet  is  thin  thredde  liodkeet  and  thes  Eynig  Ecrles  ieft,  theter 
alien  monna  ek  ana  sina  eyna  gode  besitte  nmberavat.  Hit  ne  se  thet 
ma  hine  nnrinne  mith  tele  and  mith  rethe  and  mith  rinchta  thingate. 


*  Also  FlnraL         f  Date,  aj>.  1212-1250 :  Parts,  about  the  Jahde. 
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Sa  hebbeve  alsam  sin  Asega  dema  and  dale  to  lioda  kmdriiiehta. 
Ther  no  bach  nen  Asega  nenne  dom  to  delande  hit  ne  bo  thet  hi  to  frza 
tha  Keysere  fon  Rome  esweren  hebbe  aad  thet  hi  foa  da  liodon  ekeran 
86.  Sa  hoch  hi  thenne  to  demande  and  to  ddande  tha  fiaiide  alaare 
friounde,  thmch  des  ethes  wiUa,  ther  hi  to  fara  tha  EJajaece  fon  Bnma 
esweren  heth,  tho  demande  and  to  dehmde  widaon  and  weaon,  walnbenm 
and  alle  werloea  liodon,  like  to  helpande  and  sine  thied  knilinge.  Alaa 
thi  Aaega  nimth  tha  nnrinchta  mids  and  tha  nrlouada  poinniiga,  and 
ma  hini  ortinga  mi  mith  twam  sine  juenethon  an  thes  Kyningea  bonne, 
sa  ne  hoch  hi  nenne  dom  mar  to  delande,  trach  thet  thi  Aaega  thi 
biteknath  thene  prestere,  hwande  hia  send  siande  and  hia  akilon  ireaa 
agon  there  heliga  Eerstenede,  hia  skilnn  heipa  alle  tham  ther  hiam 
seluon  nauwet  helpa  ne  muge. 

The  same,  in  English. 

That  is  the  third  determination  and  concession  of  King  Gharlea, 
that  of  all  men  each  one  possess  his  own  goods  (house  ?)  nmobbed.  It 
may  not  be  that  any  man  overcome  him  with  charge  (tales),  and  with 
summons  (rede),  and  with  legal  action.  So  let  him  hold  as  his  Asega 
(judge)  dooms  and  deals  according  to  the  land-right  of  the  people. 
There  shall  no  Asega  deal  a  doom  unless  it  be  that  before  the  Ciesar  of 
Home  he  shall  have  sworn,  and  that  he  shall  have  been  by  the  people 
chosen.  He  has  then  to  doom  and  deal  to  foes  as  to  friends,  through 
the  force  (will)  of  the  oath  which  he  before  the  Caesar  of  Home  has 
sworn,  to  doom  and  to  deal  to  widows  and  orphans,  to  wayfarers  and 
all  defenceless  people,  to  help  them  as  his  own  kind  in  the  third 
degree.  If  the  Asega  take  an  illegal  reward,  or  pledged  money,  and  a 
man  convict  him  before  two  of  his  colleagues  in  the  King's  Court,  he 
has  no  more  to  doom,  since  it  is  the  Asega  that  betokens  the  priest, 
and  they  are  seeing,  and  they  should  be  the  eyes  of  the  Holy  Chris- 
tendom, they  should  help  all  those  who  may  nought  help  themselves. 

Later  Form. 

Friesche  Volks-Almanak,  pp.  84,  85.    (Bosvforth,  p.  Ixvi.) 

Dat  oder  landriucht  is,  hweerso  dyo  moder  her  kyndes  eerwe 
foerkapet,  jefta  foerwixled  mit  bar  fryonda  reed  eer  dat  kind  jerig  is ; 
als  hit  jerich  se,  lilge  him  di  caep,  so  halde  hitt,  ende  likje  him  naet, 
80  fare  hit  oen  syn  ayn  eerwe  Bonder  stryd  ende  sender  schidde. 

So  hwaso  dat  kind  bifiucht  jefte  birawet  op  syn  ayn  eerwe,  so  breckt 
hy  tyen  lyoedmerck  ende  to  jens  dine  frane  (?)  dat  sint  XXI  schillin- 
gen :  ende  alle  da  lyoed  agen  him  to  helpen  ende  di  fiana,  dat  hy 
comma  op  syn  ayn  eerwe,  deer  hi  eer  bi  riuchta  aechte  :  hi  ne  se  dat 
hio  et  seld  habbe  jef  seth,  jef  winded  truch  dera  tria  haudneda  een, 
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dser  hio  dis  kyndes  dte  Ures  mede  hnlp.  I>3ro  fonM  need  is :  hweano 
aen  kjnd  jong  is  ftnaeii  ende  fitered  noezd  oer  hef,  jefU  rother  wr  birgk, 
floe  moeC  dio  »oder  her  kjndes  eerwe  setta  ende  sella  ende  her  kynd 
l«aa  ende  das  Mrm  bihfripa.  Dyo  oder  need  is :  jef  da  jere  diore  wirdet 
ende  di  beta  honger  wr  dat  land  faert,  ende  dat  kjnd  Longer  stera  wil, 
•o  moet  dio  moder  her  kjndM  eerwe  setta  ende  sella  ende  capia  bar 
bam  kn  ends  ey  ende  eoem,  deerma  da  kjnde  dee  lires  mede  belpe. 
Djo  tredde  need  is :  als  dat  kynd  \a  al  stocknaken  jefta  bnusleas  ende 
dan  di  tioestere  nevil  ende  calda  winter  oenoomt,  so  faert  aller  manick 
een  syn  bof  ende  oen  syn  bnns  ende  an  waranne  gaten,  ende  da  wylda 
din  9tktt  dyn  boDa  beam  ende  dsr  birgba  bly,  aldeer  bit  syn  lyf  oen 
bibalda  mey :  sa  weynet  ende  scryt  dat  onjeriga  kynd  ende  wyst  dan 
syn  nakena  lyae  ende  syn  bnnsleas  ende  syn  fiider  deer  bim  reda  scbnld 
to  JMMt  dyn  honger  ende  winter  nevil  cald  dat  hi  so  diepe  ende  dimme 
■utta  flower  neylen  is  onder  eke  ende  onder  da  eerda  bisloten,  ende 
bitaefat ;  so  moet  dio  moder  her  kyndes  eerwe  setta  ende  sella,  om  dat 
hio  da  bibield  habbe  ende  biwaer  also  lang  so  bit  oijerick  is,  dat  bit 
oea  fonta  ner  oen  boenger  naet  fbrfare.  • 

In  Engliah, 

The  other  landrigbt  is :  wbeneyer  the  mother  sells  the  inheritance 
of  her  child,  or  exebanges  (it)  with  rede  (counsel)  of  her  friends  before 
tha  diild  is  of  age ;  when  he  is  of  age,  likes  be  the  bargain,  let  him 
hold  it»  and  does  he  not  like  it,  let  him  fiure  (enter)  on  bis  own  inheri- 
tanee  without  strife  and  without  debts. 

Whoerer  fights  or  bereayes  the  child  on  his  own  ground,  he  forfeits 
ten  ledemarks,  and  to  the  king^s  attorney  the  mulct  is  XXI  schillings ; 
and  all  the  lede  (people)  ought  to  help  him  and  the  kingf  a  attorney  that 
he  may  come  to  his  own  inheritance,  which  he  owned  before  by  right : 
unleas  she  has  sold,  or  set  (pawned)  or  exchanged  it  through  one  of 
the  three  headneeds  (necessities)  by  which  is  helped  the  life  of  the 
child.  The  first  need  is:  whenever  a  child  is  made  prisoner  and 
irttered  northward  over  the  sea,  or  southward  oyer  the  mountains,  the 
mother  must  set  (pawn)  and  sell  her  child's  inheritance  and  release  her 
child  and  saye  its  lifs.  The  other  need  is :  if  the  years  become  dear, 
and  sharp  hunger  goes  cfyer  the  land,  and  the  child  will  starve  of 
hunger,  then  the  mother  must  set  and  sell  her  child's  inheritance,  and 
buy  her  child's  cows  and  ewes,  and  com,  wherewith  the  life  of  the 
ditld  is  helped.  The  third  need  is :  when  the  child  is  stark-naked,  or 
bouselees,  and  then  the  dark  fog  and  the  cold  winter  come  on,  when 
every  man  fues  (enters)  his  house  and  its  appurtenances,  and  lurking- 
holes,  and  the  wild  deer  (beasts)  seek  the  hollow  beam  (tree)  and  the 
lee  of  the  mountains,  where  it  may  save  its  life :  then  moans  and  weeps 
the  minor  child,  and  shows  his  naked  limbs,  and  his  being  houseless, 
and  (points  at)  his  £itber,  who  should  provide  for  him  against  hun^ 
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and  the  wintry  fog-cold,  that  he  so  deep  and  dim  is  locked  up  and 
covered  under  the  earth  with  fonr  nails :  bo  the  mother  must  aet  and 
sell  her  child's  inheritance,  since  she  has  the  keeping  and  gnaiding  as 
long  as  (the  child)  is  onder  age,  that  it  dies  not  from  £roBt  or  from 
hunger. 

§  50.  Without  determining  too  nicely  at  what  exact 
time  the  Old  Frisian  stage  ceases,  we  may  take  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  {say  a.d.  1650)  as 
date  for  the  fullest  development  of  the  Middle. 


1* 

Swiet,  ja  swiet  is  \  oere  miete 
't  boaskien  foar  'e  jonge  lie ; 
Kreftich  swiet  is  %  sizz*  ik  jiette, 
As  it  giet  mei  Alders  rie. 
Mar  oars  ^get  'et  to'n  pleach, 
As  ik  oan  myn  geafeynt  seach. 

2. 
'  Ghoune  Swobke,  lit  nws  peaije,' 
Bea  hj  har  mei  mylde  stemm. 
*  Ofke/  sei  se, '  ho  scoe  Id  t  klearje  I 

Wist  da !  rie  to  heite  in  mem  ? ' 
'  Ljeaf  I  dat  nim  ik  to  myn  laest.' 
Dear  mei  wier  de  kn6te  faest. 

3. 
Da  dit  pear  togear  scoe  ite, 
In  hja  hiene  nin  gewin, 
Heite  seach,  as  woe  hy  bite, 
Mem  wier  stjoersch  in  lef  fen  sin. 

*  Ofke,*  sei  se, '  elk  jier  in  bem. 
Wier  ik  them  I  ik  woe  *t  so  jem.* 


Sweet,  yes  sweet  is  over  measure 
The  marrying  for  the  young  pe(^iU. 
Most  sweet  is  it,  I  say  yet. 
When  it  goes  with  the  elders'  xede. 
But  otherwise  it  tends  to  a  plague. 
As  I  on  my  village  saw. 

2. 

'  GK>lden  Swobke,  let  us  pair,' 
He  bade  her  with  a  mild  voice. 
*Ofke/  she  said,  'How  should  I 

clear  it ! 
Wist  thou !  rede  father  and  mother?  * 
'  Love !  I  take  this  to  my  last.' 
Therewith  was  the  knot  fiist. 

8. 

When  this  pair  together  should  eat. 
And  they  had  no  gain, 
Father  saw  as  if  he  would  bite. 
Mother  was    stem    and    cross   of 

humour. 
'  Of  ke,'  she  said,  '  each  year  a  child. 
Were  I  maid  I  I  would  I  were.' 


4.  4. 

Hoite  in  Hoatske  Sneins  to  keamer  Hoite  and  Hoatske  eyeiy  Sunday 

in  the  inn 
Mekken  it  mei  elkoarme  klear.         Made  it  clear  with  each  other. 
Tetke  krigge  SjoUe  kreamer,  Tetko  got  Sjolle  the  pedlar 


♦  From  the  Preface  to   Dr.  Bosworth's  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionuy, 
where  the  whole  subject  is  fully  treated.    Pp. 
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To  Sint  £a1  by  wyn  in  bjear. 
Nn  lint  elk  om  as  in  slet. 
In  bekleye  't ;  nuur  to  let. 

6. 

Oeds  die  better,  nei  ik  achtje, 
"Dm  bj  Saets  syn  tzon  toeei : 
Hy  Het  de  alders  even  plachtje, 
Hwet  se  oan  elk  ich  joene  mei. 
Nn  besit  by  bnws  in  scbuwi', 
In  syn  bem  fleane  all'  man  uwr. 

6. 
Oik,  myn  Soan,  wolt  da  bedye, 
Rin  naet  oan  allyk  ien  moll* ! 
Jeld  in  rie  lit  mei  dy  firye, 
Bern,  so  gean'  dyn  saken  woL 


To  QL  Alof  s  by  wine  and  beer. 
Now  each  nms  abont  as  a  slnt^ 
And  complains ;  but  too  late. 

6. 
Oeds  did  better  as  I  beed, 
Wben  be  said  to  Saets  bis  trotb : 
He  let  tbe  elders  even  pligbt, 
Wbat  tbey  on  eacb  {edffe)  side  gave. 
Now  be  possesses  bonse  and  bam, 
And  bis  children  ontdo  all  men. 

6. 
Ork,  my  Son,  wouldst  thou  thriye, 
Bnn  not  on,  all  like  a  mole; 
Let  age  and  rede  woo  with  tbee, 
Child,  then  go  thy  a£Burs  well ; 


Ben  sdl  de  himel  uwr  dyn  dwaen    Then  the    heayen  shall  oyer  thy 

doings 
Ick  in  mylde  seining^  jaen.  Luck  and  mild  blessings  grant. 

The  chief  classics  of  the  Middle  Frisian  literature 
are  Gysbert  (Gilbert)  Japicx,  from  whom  the  preceding 
specimen  is  taken,  and  Althoisen. 

§  51.  Of  the  Frisian,  as  it  is  spoken  at  the  present 
time  in  the  Dutch  province  of  West  Friesland,  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  specimen. 

Abb  im  Fbtsb.* 
Abb. — ^Ho  djow  binne  de  mieren,  Fetse?    Ik  haw  jister  net  nei 


Fbibb. — 1l  wit  net;  sa  hwat  by  de  daelder  om,  eak  ien  kromke  er 


oer. 

Abb. — ^Wieme  er  al  rju  ? 

Fbtsb. — Ja,  der  stiene  al  bele  keppels.  It  liket  dat  se  rom  binne, 
Bssr  it  wier  myn  soarte  net. 

Abb. — Heste  den  dyn  feste  mieren  jiers?  Hawwe  se  lijar  eigen 
kost  jimme  mieren  ? 

Fbtsb. — ^Hwet  mienste  ?  dat  ik  my  de  earen  fen  'e  kop  frette  litte 
wol  ?  Ik  haw  simmers  genoach  oan  twa  uwthongere  Wald\jn,  dy  't  1l 
by  oy  yn  de  ongetiid  ha*. 


*  From  the  SekeerwiniBel  fen  Jaute-Baes,  pp.  1-8. — Dimier  (t.  e. 
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Abb. — Jane  jiniMa  se  dan  jonns  eak  neat? 

Fktsb. — Ja,  den  kiye  Be  ea  hwat  ein  heal  kzoidlol  mwpciibry,  in 
dat  behimme]je  ee  eak  sawkenwiet  Ik  wit  net  wmt  se  it  bevelije  jm 
hjar  smelle  paneen.    Hja  binne  wis  oars  fen  binnen  as  ien  fUes. 

Abe. — £i,  kom  ju  I    It  binne  ommers  eak  minsoen  as  wj. 

The  game,  in  the  Dutch  of  HoUand. 

Abb. — ^Hoe  dnur  zjn  de  mieren  Fetse  ?  ik  ban  gisteim  aiet  aaar  da 

Btadgeweest. 

Fbtsb.— Ik  weet  het  niet ;  ongeyeer  een  daaldar  en  ook  eaa  knmn^ 
ep  oyer. 

Abe. — ^Waren  er  veel. 

Fetsb.— Ja,  er  waren  al  heele  hoopen.  Het  schynt  dat  n  raim 
zyn ;  maar  het  waien  geen  yan  mjn  soort. 

Abb. — Hebt  gy  dan  nwe  yaste  mieren  jaariykst  Hebben  wm 
mieren  himne  eigen  koet  ? 

Fbtsb. — ^Wat  bedoelt  gy  ?  dat  ik  my  de  ooren  yan  het  hoofd  tal 
laten  eten?  ik  heb  in  den  zomer  genoeg  aan  twee  aitgehongerde 
Woudlieden  welke  ik  by  my  heb  in  de  hoojing. 

Abb. — Geeft  gy  ze  dan  'saTonds  ook  niets. 

Fbtsb. — Ja,  dan  krygen  ze  ongeyeer  een  geheele  kmiwagea  yol 
kamemelk,  en  dat  eten  ze  ook  znikerzoet  op.  Ik  weet  niet  waar  le  het 
beigen  in  hunne  kleine  darmen.  Ze  zyn  zeker  inwendig  yerachillend 
yan  een  Fries. 

Abb. — Och  kom  reis  I  het  zyn  imraers  ook  menschen  als  wy. 

In  Englieh. 

Abb. — How  dear  are  {what  is  the  price  of)  the  mowers,  Fetse?  I 
was  not  in  the  town  yesterday. 

Fbtsb. — ^I  wot  not ;  about  a  dollar  a  man  and  a  bit  (crumb)  oyer. 

Abe. — ^Were  there  plenty  of  them  ? 

Fetse. — Yes,  there  stood  whole  heaps.  It  seemed  as  if  thane  were 
enongh  of  them ;  but  it  is  not  my  sort. 

Abb. — Hast  thon  then  yonr  mowers  regular  (/osQ  bj  the  year  ? 
Do  they  keep  themselyes  {have  they  their  oum  eoet)  jma  mowen? 

Fetse.  —What  meanest  thou  ?  That  I  should  let  my  ears  be  eaten 
off  my  head  ?  I  had  enough  in  summer,  with  two  stanred  woodland- 
men,  that  I  had  with  me  at  the  hay-time. 

Abb. — Did  you  not  then  give  them  anything  in  the  afternoon  ? 

Fetse. — Yes !  Then  they  must  haye  {cram)  about  a  whole  bucketfall 
of  porridge  {soup  and  barley) ;  and  that  must  be  as  tweet  as  sugar. 
I  wot  not  where  they  buy  it  in  their  small  paunches.  They  must 
ywiss  {certainly)  be  of  a  different  sort  in  their  insides  from  a  Fries. 

Abb. — Gome  now !  They  are  still  men  like  ourselyea  (at  we). 
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It  Emmmffu^  fm  MattkSweta. 

1.  00  mm  Jesus  beme  wier  to  Bethldiem  711  Judea  jn  kening 
Hcfodct  digqn,  ben,  borne  dsr  vlseii  f«n  ^afltnadelen  to  Jerusalem 
•ftnluMidt  siiMMide. 

2.  'Hw»re  is  di  kening  fen  di  Jenden,  di  beme  is ?'  '  Wj  hawwe 
OODMBB  syn  stete*  jn  it  fasten  sjoen  ind  binae  komd  om  him  to 
hil^jen.' 

8.  Di  kening  Herodes  noa,  as  hy  dit  heixde^  waeid  feng  ind  hiel 
Jcnsalsu  mei  aim. 

4.  Ind  di  baedps^sten  ind  di  seroftgeliazden  bj  ieno4r  bringende 
firiagge  hj  l\jar,  hwer  di  Christns  beme  wiide  moast? 

6.  ^ja  noa  ssinsn  tqin  him.  '  To  Bethlehem  jn  Jndea ;  want  sa 
is  Boaaan  throdk  di  pnfttt. 

6.  *  Ind  doa,  Bethlehem  Un '  fen  Jnda ;  don  bisto  lang  di  minste 
Bast  onder  di  pfinsen  fto  Jnda ;  want  vwt  dj  sdl  di  lieder  fo4rtkomme, 
dj  mjn  fcSk  wei^je  seii' 

7.  Do  hat  Herodes  di  wken  stilkes  roppen,  ind  hi  fMagge  hjar 
wakker  nei  di  tiid,  dodi  ste&rre  opd^age  wier. 

8.  Daaop  hjar  nei  Bethlehem  s^oerende  sei  hj,  *  Beisgje  hinne  ind 
fomim  flitich  nei  dat  bemke,  ind  as  jimme  it  fonn*  hawwe  s^oer  my 
tjnge,  dat  ik  eak  kom  ind  it  hildje.' 

9.  ^ja  den  di  kening  hekrd  hawwende  binne  foarttein ;  ind  hen,  di 
dj  *t  h^A  jn  it  fasten  qoen  hiene,  gong  fb4r  Igar  awt,  ont  Iga 

ind  stoi*  boppe  it  plak,  d«r  it  bemke  wier. 

10.  Bo  hja  noa  di  stoaire  sAagen  foihuwggen  Iga  mei  wakker  gr^ate 
bljdseip. 

11.  Ind  yn  it  haws  kommende  s^en  Iga  it  boike  mei  Maria  83m 
■MB,  ind  knibbeljende  habbe  l^a  it  hilde. 

12.  Ind  hjar  kastkes  opdwaende  brochten  lija  him  jeften,  goald  ind 
wieik  ind  myrre.  Ind  yn  di  droage  throch  goadlike  ynjonwinge  for- 
Boanne,  dat  hja  naet  nei  Herodes  to  bek  g6an  moasten  foisidden  hja 
line  ien  oare  wei  wer  nei  hjar  lAn  ta. 

The  same  ta  Dutch. 

1.  Tosn  sa  Jesas  geboren  was  te  Beth-lehem,  gtUgtn  in  Jndsa,  in 
de  dagen  Tan  dea  Koning  Herodes,  net  I  eenige  W^jeen  Tan  het  Oosten 
Bjn  to  JerasalesQ  aangekomen. 

2.  Zeggende:  waer  is  de  geboren  Koning  de  Joden?  want  wij 
hebbeo  zgne  ster  in  het  Ooston  gesien  en  djn  gekomen,  om  hem  to 
aanbidden. 

8.  De  Konig  Herodes  na,  dU  gehoord  hebbende,  werd  ontroerd  en 
geheel  Jcmaalem  met  hem ; 

4.  En  bijeenyergadsrd  hebbende  al  de  Overpriesters  en  Schriftge- 
leerden  dee  Tolks,  Tzaagde  van  hen,  waar  de  Christoa  Zon  geboren 
worden. 
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6.  En  zg  Eeiden  tot  hem  te  Beth-lehem,  in  Jndea  gdegen;  want 
alzoo  is  geschreyen  door  den  Profeet : 

6.  *  En  gg  Beth-lehem,  g\i  land  van  Jnda  I  ^j t  geenosms  do  miafta 
onder  de  bonten  van  Jnda ;  want  nit  u  zal  de  Leidsman  Toortkomen, 
die  mijn  volk  Israel  weiden  zaL' 

7.  Toen  heeft  Herodes  de  Wijsen  heimel^jk  geioepen,  en  vernam 
naarstiglijk  van  hen  den  tijd,  wanneer  de  ster  verschenen  was ; 

8.  En  hen  naer  Beth-lehem  zendende,  zeide  h^:  'reist  heea  en 
ondeizoek  naarstiglijk  naar  het  kindeken,  en  hols  g^  hot  znlt  geron- 
den  hebben,  boodschapt  het  mij,  opdat  ik  ook  kome  en  hetielve 
aanbidde ! ' 

9.  En  z\j,  den  Koning  gehooid  hebbenda,  zgn  heengeieifld.  Eh, 
ziet!  de  ster,  die  z\j  in  het  Oosten  gezien  hadden,  ging  hon  yoor,  tot 
dat  zij  kwam  en  stond  boven  de  plaats,  waar  het  kindeken  was. 

10.  Ala  zij  nu  de  ster  zagen,  verhengden  zg  zich  met  ceer  groota 
vreugde, 

11.  En  in  het  huis  gekomen  zgnde,  vonden  zg  het  kindeken  met 
Maria,  zijne  moeder ;  en  nedervallende  hebben  zg  hetzelve  fiangebeden ; 
en  hunne  schatten  opengedaan  hebbende,  bragten  zij  hem  geschenken, 
gond,  en  wierook  en  mirre. 

12.  En  door  Ooddelijke  openbaring  vermaand  zgnde  in  den  dzoom, 
dat  zg  niet  zouden  wederkeeren  tot  Herodes,  vertrokken  zg  door  eenen 
anderen  weg  weder  naar  hun  land. 


§  52.  North  Frisian. — ^The  following  is  from 
Camerer,  and,  next  to  the  short  sample  by  which  it  is 
followed,  and  a  few  others,  it  is  the  oldest  specimen 
of  North  Frisian. 


Song  for  a  Wedding, 


1. 


1. 


We  sen  hjir  to  en  bmllep, 
Bjir  mnt  we  nk  wat  sjung ; 
Up  sok  gnrdt  frengeddaogen, 
Da  mnt  et  Instig  gung. 
Hoera!  Hoera!  Hoera! 
Da  mnt  et  lustig  gung. 

2. 

Bi  't  sjuDgen  hjerd  to  drinken, 
Ark  heed  biid'  slunk  en  smaok, 
En  hjir  es  wat  4jer  keulked ! 
Dit  es  en  foarskel  saok. 
Hoera !  enz. 


We  are  here  to  a  wedding, 
Here  must  we  eke  somewhat  sing ; 
Upon  such  a  made  (gart)  holiday, 
There  must  it  merry  go. 
Hurrah!  Hurrah!  Hurrah  I 
There  must  it  meny  go. 

2. 

By  singing  belongs  drinking. 
Each  head  becomes  sleek  and  smug, 

In  here  is  what 

This  is  a  capital  affitir. 
Hurrah,  &c 
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We  nem  d*  bi  hub  g^maen, 
En  leet  xma  hoi'  gefiBol 
Bogt  dogtig  ienfl  to  drinken 
Urn  Brid  en  Bzidmane  ikadL 


3. 
We  nim  (take)  then  by  our  glasses, 
And  let  ns  heartily 
Bight  well  at  once  drink 
Our  bride  and  bridegroom's  health. 
Hnrrah,  &c. 


In  1452,  the  following  inscription  was  found  on  a 
font  at  Biismn. 

The  Original. 

Dine  hirren  dope  de  haye  wi  thon  ewigen  onthonken  mage  lete,  da 
■ebollen  osse  bezme  in  kzessent  warde. 

Ihnulatwn  2y  Clemens  into  tkefreeent  Frisian  of  Amram, 

Thsm  hirr  dip  di  ha  wi  ton  ewagen  nnthonken  mage  leat,  thear  skell 
va  burner  nn  krassent  word. 

English. 

This  here  dip  have  we  as  an  ererlasting  remembrance  let  make, 
there  ahall  oar  bairns  in  christened  be. 


Jrom  Hdlstein. 

There  came  a  ship  by  the  South  Sea, 
With  three  yonng  wooers  on  the 

flood; 
Who  was  the  first? 
That  was  Peter  Bothgron. 
Where  set  he  his  tracks  ? 
For  Hennerk  Jerken*s  door. 
Who  came  to  door? 
Maiy-kin  herself, 
Crock  and  beaker  in  one  hand, 

A  gold  ring  on  the  other  hand. 
She  pressed  him  and  his  horse  in. 

Oaye  the  horse  oats  and  Peter  wine. 


ToQokh  Oott  ftiar  des  gnd  dei.  Thank  God  for  this  good  day ! 

Al  di  brid  end  bridmaaner  of  wei,  All  brides  and  bridesmen  ont  of  way ! 

Bntolter  Marri  en  Peter  allnning  I  Except  Mary  and  Peter  alone. 

Jn  look  horn  nn  to  kest  She  locked  him  np  in  her  box. 

En  wildh  hom  nimmer  moar  meet.  And  never  would  miss  him  more. 


The  Wooer 

Kam  en  skep  bi  Sodher  Sjoe 
Me,  tri  jnng  fimers  on  di  fiot. 

Hokken  wiar  di  fordeorst? 
Dit  wiar  Peter  Bothgron. 
Had  seat  hi  sih  spooren? 
Fnar  Hennezk  Jerken's  dunr? 
Hokken  kam  to  dnnr  ? 
Xarrike  lallefl 
Me  krok  en  bekker  on  di  jen 

hnndh, 
Engolde  ring  anr  di  ndher  hundh. 
Jn  Doodhight  hem  en  sin  hinghst 

in. 
Bod  di  hingst  haayer  imd  Peter 
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The  Weddimff'Stanes  of  Eidwm.^ 

Fritian, 

En  Faamel  oon  Eidnm  hm  her  farlaayet,  med  en  jnngen  Jfoan,  m 
hem  taasveret,  dat's  ier  taa  en  Stiin  voide  Til,  es  en  Torde  en  oeoen 
Moans  Vof.  Dii  junge  Moan  fbrleet  hem  ser  her  TzanhsBid,  en  ging 
taa  S«ie.  Man  sin  Faamel  forg»it  hem  bal,  en  nom  moit  oeze  Freiere 
em  Nagtem,  en  fodaaTet  her  taaUast  med  en  Stagter  ftoan  Kntmn.  De 
Brellnpsdsei  yord  bestemt,  en  de  Tog  ordnet  hem,  mad  aen  Fomioaa 
forat,  eve  Vei  foan  Eidum  taa  Keitum.  Ber  kommens  onervegienf 
en  nil  Vof  oontmoit,  en  det  es  en  hnn  Fortiken  for  en  Bmid.  Man 
jii  se :  '  Eidumbonne,  Keitombonne,  jemge  Bnsid  ea  en  Hex.'  jSer- 
gerlik  en  forbittert  sraart  de  Formoan :  '  Ea  yya  Bmid  en  Heiz,  dam 
vil  ik,  det  yi  her  altaamoal  dealsnnken,  en  vydder  epyaxten  ea  gna 
Stiine.'  Ea  hii  eren  de  Uurde  seid  hmi,  saank  det  hiile  Selakab  med 
Brseid  en  Bredgom  deal  oone  Grynn,  ex  yazet  Tydder  hnly  ep  m  grm 
Stiine.  For  ei  menning  Jir  heyes  ^jem  nog  yiaaet  ea  grot  Stiinei,  twem 
en  tyeer  »ye  Sid  bei  enooer  med  de  Formoan  oone  Spesae.  Je  aton 
taa  'd  Norden  foan  Tinnnm,  ei  yid  foant  nil  Thinghnged,  «n  taa  en 
Erinnering  em  jo  Beigeyenhseid  yom  seye  sid  bei  det  Hnged  tan  lait 
trinn  Huge  epsmenn,  der  's  Braidefartshuffe  namden. 

7^  same  in  the  Danish  of  the  district. 

En  Pig*  i  Eidum  h^  forloyyet  ssb  mse  en  ong  Kael  aa  ayorxen  aa, 
te  hun  ferr  skuld  blyyy  te  Stein,  end  hun  skuld,  bljyy  en  A'ena  Knen. 
Den  ongg  Kael  tr6j  no  godt  aa  hind  aa  droyy  tilsoes.  Men  de  yar  int 
Isengg  inden  se  Pig'  forgUemt  ham  aa  toyy  om  Nat  semor  ander  Frierea 
Besaeg  aa  forlowet  s8b  tesist  mse  en  Slayter  fra  Keitum.  M  Dayy,  te 
e  Brollop  skuld  staae,  yaar  bestemt,  aa  se  Brujskar  saat  s»  i  Gaang  fni 
Eidum,  te  Keitum  nue  se  Anforer  i  se  Spids.  Saa  kom  de  da  undery^ 
semor  en  gammel  Kuen  aa  de  betyer  int  noyyer  Godt  for  en  Bn\j.  Hen 
hun  ojt  aa  so :  '  Eidumbjnder,  Keitumbjnder,  Jer  Bn\j  se  'en  Hex ! ' 
No  bloyy  e  Anforer  sergele  aa  gall  i  »  Hoj  aa  sy&r  aa  so :  '  Ja  hvinner 
yor  Bng  yaar  en  Hex,  saa  yild  ae  onnsk,  te  yi  Oil  saank  i  e  JTord  aa 
gr6j  Oil  hall  op  segjen  som  graae  Steen.'  Allersaasnar  hAj  han  saij  di 
Ord,  inden  se  heel  Selskob  mse  samt  se  Bn\j  aa  se  Bi^gom  saank  neer  i 
8B  Jord  aa  gr6p  hall  op  ngjen  som  graae  Steen.  Enno  for  int  manne 
Aar  sin  yidst  di  aa  yis  di  fem  stor  Steen,  to  om  to  ye  se  Si  a  senaen  me 
»  Anforer  i  »  Spids.  Di  stod  Noren  fcr  Tinnum,  int  laant  fra  den 
gammel  Thingpold,  aa  for  aa  hovs,  hya  de  skd  de  Gaang,  yaa  der  ye 
e  Si  a  e  Hy  opsmedt  to  smaa  Bjerre  sum  di  kaaldt  e  Bn^skarhy, 

*  From  Allen,  Dtt  Danske  Sprogs  Historie  i  Bierim^mmU 
eller  Stfnderjylland, 
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LUmwry  Ikmitk, 

En  Fige  i  Sdam  harde  forlovet  ng  mod  en  nng  Kari  og  svofen 
at  hun  for  sknlde  blive  til  Steen,  end  bun  skolde  blive  en  Andens 
Kone.  Ben  nnge  Karl  troede  nn  godt  paa  hende  og  drog  tilsoes.  Men 
dec  Taxede  Odie  Icenge,  inden  Pigen  forglemte  ham  og  tog  om  Natten 
imod  andre  Frieres  Beaog  og  forlovede  sig  tilsidst  med  en  Slagter  fra 
Keitam.  Bagen,  da  Bzyllupet  Bkulde  staae,  Tar  bestemt,  og  Brudes- 
kareo  latte  sig  i  Gang  fra  Eidnm  til  Keitum  med  Anforeren  i  Spidsen. 
Saa  kom  de  da  nnderreis  im6de  med  en  gammel  Kone  og  det  betyder 
ikke  noget  Godt  for  en  Brad.  Men  bun  vaabte  og  sagde :  *  Eidum- 
bonder,  Keitumbonder,  jer  Brod  er  en  Hex!'  Nil  blev  Anforeren 
crgeriig  og  gal  i  Hoyedet  og  STor  og  sagde :  '  Ja  byis  vor  Brad  yar  en 
Hex,  saa  Tilde  jeg  onske,  at  yi  Alle  sank  i  Jorden  og  groede  balyt  op 
igjen  som  graae  Steen.'  Aldrigsaasnart  hayde  ban  sagt  de  Ord,  inden 
dM  hele  Selskab  med  samt  Braden  og  Bradgommen  sank  ned  i  Jorden 
og  groede  balyt  op  igjen  som  graae  Steen.  Endnu  for  ikke  mange  Aar 
siden  Tidste  de  at  Tise  de  fem  store  Steen,  to  og  to  Ted  Siden  af  binan- 
den  med  Anforeren  i  Spidsen.  De  stode  Norden  for  Tinum,  ikke  langt 
£ra  deo  gamle  Thingpold,  og  for  at  buske,  bTad  der  skeede  den  Gang, 
Tar  der  Ted  Siden  af  Hojen  opkaatet  to  smoa  Bjeige,  som  de  kaldte 


InEngUak. 

A  maiden  in  Eidnm  was  engaged  to  a  yoong  man,  and  bad  sworn 
that  she  abonld  be  toned  to  stone  before  she  should  become  anybody 
•lse*8  wife.  The  young  man  belieTed  her,  and  went  to  sea.  But  it 
was  not  long  before  the  maiden  forgot  him,  and  receiTed  by  night 
another  loTer's  Tisits,  and  engaged  herself  at  last  with  a  butcher  from 
Keitnm.  The  day  on  which  the  wedding  should  take  place  was  fixed, 
and  the  bridal  proceesion  started  from.  Eidum  to  Keitum,  with  ita 
leader  in  front.  They  met  on  their  way  with  an  old  woman — and  that 
betokens  no  good  for  a  bride.  And  she  cried  out,  *Eidam  people! 
Keitom  peaple ! — ^your  bride  is  a  witch ! '  Then  the  leader  grew  angry, 
and  mad  in  her  head,  and  answered  and  said,  '  Aye,  if  our  bride  is  a 
witch,  I  wish  we  may  sink  in  the  earth,  and  all  grow  up  again  like 
giej  atones ! '  Aa  soon  as  she  had  said  the  words,  the  whole  company, 
along  with  tbe  bride  and  bridegroom,  sank  in  the  earth,  and  grew  half 
iq>  again  aa  grey  stones.  And  now,  till  within  a  few  yearb  ago,  one 
eoald  see  fiT6  great  stnnes,  two  and  two  on  each  side,  and  the  leader  in 
fiaat.  They  stood  north  of  Tinnnm,  not  far  from  the  old  Thingfold ; 
and,  in  remembrance  of  the  OTent,  there  were  thrown  up,  by  the  side  of 
tha  moaad,  two  small  hills,  which  they  called  Brvdeskarehoien, 
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The  following  seems  to  belong  to  the  well-known 
nursery  tale  of  Bumpelstiltsken.  There  is,  however, 
no  prose  context. 

JDaniik. 

leg  elflker  Big, 
Vil  Dig  have  I 
ElAkerDamig? 
SkalDn  mig&a 
YUduikke? 
FflBBt  mig  dog ! 
Midt  i  Ugen 
Have  Tort  Lag. 
Men  can  Da  sige 
Hvad  jig  hedder? 
Da  er  Da  fri, 
Ermigqvit. 
Idag  akal  jeg  brygge. 
Imoigen  ekal  jeg  ba^se, 
Overmorgen  tU  jeg  Bzyllap  holde. 


Frinan, 

Ik  mei  di, 

Weldihaa! 

Meist  dii  mi  ? 

Skedt  me  faa 

Wedtdiiek? 

Feist  mi  dagh ! 

Med  on  Week 

Haa  wat  Lagh. 

Man  Igenst  sii 

Wat  ik  jit? 

Dabest  firii. 

Beet  mi  quit. 
Delling  skell  ik  bruu, 
Miaren  skel  ik  baak, 
Aurmiaren  wel  ik  BioUep  maak. 


In  English, 

I  like  you, 

Will  have  thee ! 

Likest  thou  me  ? 

Shalt  me  have. 

WUtthou  not? 

Fix  me  day ! 

Mid  in  week ; 

Have  our  law. 

But  kennest  thou, 

Whatlhight? 

Then  beest  free 

Beest  me  quit. 
To-day  shall  I  brew, 
To-mcrrow  shall  bake, 
Day-after-to-morrow  will  I  bridal  make. 

§  53.  Distribution  of  the  Frisian. — This  is  very 
irregular.  From  north  to  south  the  name  may  be 
traced  from  the  Widaa,  on  the  boundary  of  Jutland 
and  Sleswick,  to  the  Scheldt.  But  the  line  is  very 
discontinuous;  the  name  seldom  spreads  far  inland. 
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In  some  cases  the  Frisian  localities  seem  those  of  set- 
tlers or  colonists  rather  than  of  natives  or  even  old 
occupants. 

In    the  Dutch  Province  of  West  Friesland  the 
Frisian  of  the  present  time  has  its  widest  extension 
inland.     In  East  Friesland  it  is  extinct,  except  (per- 
haps) in  the  fenny  district  of  Saterland,  where  it  is  largely 
Germanised.    Along  the  coast  it  has  long  been  obsolete. 
It  is  spoken,  however,  along  the  whole  line  of  Islands, 
Terschelling,  Wangeroog,  &c.     In  the  parts  about  Cux- 
haven  and  Bitzebiittell,  or  the  land  between  the  Elbe 
and  the  Weser,  it  is  not  only  not  found,  but  has  left  no 
signs  of  its  ever  having  been  spoken  there,  which  is  the 
more  remarkable  from  its  being  the  language  of  Heli- 
goland and  the  islands  off  the  coast  of  Holstein  and 
Sleswick.     North  of  the  Elbe  it  reappears.    On  reason- 
able grounds  it  may  be  claimed  as  the  older  language 
of  Ditmarsh  and  Eyderstedt,  which  is  now  Low  German ; 
while  in  Sleswick  it  spreads  along  the  coast  from  Hu- 
s^  to  Bredsted ;  having  once  extended  as  far  as  the 
Widaiy  of  Jutland.     At  no  point,  however,  does  it 
extend  across  the  peninsula,  so  as  to  touch  the  Baltic. 

In  respect  to  its  characteristic  peculiarities,  the 
Frisian  form  of  speech,  in  its  eschewal  of  the  sound  of 
■^  at  the  end  of  words,  and  other  minor  details,  while 
it  differs  from  the  Saxon,  agrees  with  the  Norse.  The 
Wings  of  this  will  become  clearer  when  the  dialects 
of  our  language  come  under  notice. 

Upon  the  position,  too,  of  the  Frisian  in  the  classi- 
fication of  the  languages  of  the  German  family,  more 
^  be  said  in  its  proper  place.  It  is  easy,  however,  to 
^ticipate  its  general  relations.  They  will  be  those  of 
^  transitional  language  (or  dialect). 

The  more  complex  question  as  to  the  relations  of 
^  Angle  form  of  speech,  though  one  which  promises 
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but  few  results,  now  presents  itself^  and  it  is  with  the 
third  division  of  the  Saxonia  of  the  Saxon  Yersifier 
(Poeta  Saxo)  that  it  is  connected. 


CHAPTEE  VIL 


TUE   ANaRABIAN   AND  OSTPHAUAN  PABTS  OF  SAXONT — THl 

ANaiiES     OSTPHALIAN — THB     SLAYONIO    FRONTEKB 

THTTBINaiA   AND  HESSE. 

§  54.  Angraria, — ^The  Frisian,  though  it  may  have 
been  spoken  along  the  sea-coast  from  the  present  pro- 
vince of  West  Friesland  to  the  frontier  of  Jutland,  never 
runs  &r  inland. 

The  Old  Saxon  of  the  Heliand  and  the  Essen  docu- 
ments may,  reasonably,  be  carried  as  far  eastward  as 
the  Weser,  possibly  farther. 

With  the  Weser  began  the  Angraria  of  the  Saxon 
Versifier,  a  long  narrow  tract  from  Biickeburg  (Lippe 
Detmold)  to  Bremen,  with  the  present  town  of  Engem, 
preserving  the  old  name,  in  the  middle.  In  respect  to 
its  outline,  it  has  all  the  characters  of  a  march  or 
boundary.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  make  any 
broad  separation  between  the  Angrarian  dialect  and 
the  Westphalian.  There  are  no  specimens  of  it  of  the 
same  age  as  those  of  the  recognised  Old  Saxon. 

§  55.  Oatphalia, — Ostphalia  is,  in  all  respects,  a 
much  more  important  district.  It  has  no  literature 
of  the  date  of  the  Heliand,  the  Krist,  and  the 
English  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  in  England.  Yet 
it  is  the  district  to  which  we  must  assign  the  Angles. 
Until,  however,  we  find  the  Angles  of  Procopius  and 
of  Pope  Gregory  in  England,  we  have  nothing  beyond 
the   two  notices   of  (1)   Tacitus,   and   (2)   Ptolemy. 
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This  is  little  enough.'  Still,  the  fiEict  that  it  is  all  that 
we  have  should  be  known;  especially  with  the  view 
that  it  is  next  to  nothing. 

But  though  the  philological  data  for  Ostphalia  are 
sadly  deficient,  there  is  much  to  be  collected  from  the 
geography.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  extent  of  the 
'  Germania '  of  Tacitus,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  as 
to  its  limits  on  the  east  during  the  seventh,  the  eighth, 
the  ninth,  and  the  tenth  centuries.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  seventh,*  a.d.  625,  not  100  years  after  the  first 
recorded  invasion  of  Britain  by  an  enemy  of  the  Angle 
denomination,  our  knowledge  of  the  actual  ethnology  of 
the  Elbe  begins ;  and  it  begins  in  a  way  which  severely 
tries  either  the  accuracy  of  Tacitus  himself,  in  making 
seven-tenths  of  the  population  of  his  *  Oermania '  Ger- 
mans in  our  sense  of  the  term,  or  else  that  of  the  com- 
mentators who  have  supposed  that  he  meant  to  do  so. 
This  is  because,  when  the  parts  beyond  the  Elbe  first 
become  known  to  the  Frank  historians — ^the  first  who 
describe  them  with  anything  like  adequate  accuracy — 
they  are,  in  no  single  instance,  German  in  any  way ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  firom  first  to  last,  Slavonic.  No 
trace  of  any  previous  German  occupancy  is  recorded — 
no  tradition  of  any  Slavonic  intrusion  is  preserved.  The 
whole  country  beyond  the  Elbe  when  it  is  first  known 
by  actual  inspection,  is  not  only  Slavonic,  but  Slavonic 
without  a  particle  of  admixture,  or  a  single  fact  which 
implies  that  it  was  other  than  Slavonic  from  the  first. 

This,  then,  gives  us  the  explanation  of  the  text  of 
the  Versifier. 

regionem  solis  ad  ortum 
Inliabitaiit  Osterleudi^  qiios  Domine  quidam 
Ostnaloi  alii  Tocitant,  confinia  qnoram 
Infestant  conjaocta  suia  gens  perfida  Sclavi. 

A.D.  772  (circitfr). 

*  ZeiuSf  pp.  G37-639. 
f2 
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The  Angrarians,  as  we  have  seen,  lie  like  a  narrow 
March  between  the  Eaair-  and  TFes^-phalias. 

§  56.  The  Slavonic  frontier. — ^The  Slavonic  frontier 
is,  in  the  main,  formed  by  the  Elbe ;  but  as  there  were 
both  Slavonians  and  Saxons  to  the  north  of  that  river, 
and  as,  on  the  south,  this  same  Slavonic  line  was  pro- 
longed beyond  the  boundaries  of  Ostphalia,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  trace  it  from  one  end  to  the  other :  i.e. 
from  the  parts  about  Goburg  on  the  south,  to  the  parts 
about  Kiel  on  the  north. 

§  57.  Slavonians  of  Holstem. — ^The  most  north- 
em  known  occupancy  of  the  Slavonians  of  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Germany  was  the  country  between  Kiel, 
the  Trave,  and  the  Siegeburger  Heath,  in  Holstein ;  i.e. 
the  parts  about  Eutin,  Plon,  Preetz,  Altenburg,  and 
Liibeck,  all  of  which  stood  on  ground  originally 
Slavonic.  On  the  south  the  river  Bille  divided  the 
Slavonic  from  the  Saxon  parts  of  Holstein.  The  Sla- 
vonic district  was  named  Wagria^  or  the  country  of  the 
Wagri;  the  Saxon  districts  were  Sturmar,  Ditmarsh, 
and  Holsatia,  or  Holstein  proper.  Hamburg  lay  on 
the  frontier,  but  on  the  Saxon  side  of  it.  The  three 
German  districts  that  formed  Nordalbingia  seem  to 
have  been  Saxon  rather  than  Frisian.  Whether  they 
were  Saxon  after  the  manner  of  Westphalia  or  East- 
phalia  is  another  question. 

§  58.  The  Slavonians  of  Lav^enburg. — The  whole 
of  Lauenburg  was  Slavonic,  with  a  Sachsenwald  on  its 
western  frontier.  Batzeburg  was  the  capital;  Pola- 
bingia  (from  po^on  and  Laba = Elbe\  the  name  of  the 
district — the  final  -i/ng  being  German,  while  the  pre- 
position po  and  the  substantive  Laba  are  Slavonic. 
Of  this  hybrid  form  there  are  other  instances  ;  one,  well 
known  to  English  ethnologists  and  archaeologists.  Ken- 
tingas=Men  of  Kent,  where  the  -ing  belongs  as  de- 
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cidedly  to  one  language  as  the  radical  form  Canirium 
belongs  to.another. 

§  59.  Mecklenburg  and  Lunenburg. — Mecklenburg 
was  notoriously  Slavonic.  But  Mecklenburg  lies  wholly 
on  the  Slavonic  side  of  the  Elbe. 

Lunenburg,  however,  is  in  a  very  different  position. 
It  lies  wholly  on  the  German  side.  But  Lunenburg  is 
the  most  Slavonic  part  of  Cisalbian  Grermany.  It  is 
this  whether  we  begin  with  the  ninth  century  or  the 
eighteenth.  In  808  a  Frank  army  crossed  the  Elbe  by 
a  bridge  against  the  Linones,  the  Smeldingi,  and  the 
Bethenici  of  the  opposite  bank.*  Zeuss  thinks  that  the 
name  is  still  preserved  in  that  of  the  present  town, 
Zentzen.  But,  then,  there  is  the  more  important  town  of 
Lun&nhuTg  on  the  other  side,  only  a  little  lower  down, 
or  more  to  the  north ;  and  along  with  this  there  is  the 
Duchy,  which  reaches  to  Verden  and  Bremen,  on  the 
western  side  of  which  we  find,  with  its  Slavonic  name, 
the  river  Bomlitz.  This  is  all  we  have  in  favour  of  the 
whole  Duchy  having  ever  been  Slavonic.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  in  the  eastern  third  of  Lunenburg, 
Slavonic  was  spoken  in  the  villages  of  Luchow  and 
Wustrop  so  late  as  a.d.  1751,  of  which  we  have  a 
Paternoster  in  a  strange  mixture  of  Slavonic  and  Ger- 
man, bnt  still  Slavonic  on  the  whole. 

§  60.  AUmark, — The  distinction  between  Altmark 
and  Lunenbiurg  is  political  rather  than  ethnological,  for 
the  Old  Mark  is  a  purely  geographical  term.  Altmark 
denotes  the  great  bend  of  the  Elbe,  between  Magdeburg 
and  Lentzen,  on  the  Mecklenburg  frontier.  The  men 
who  lived  here  must  have  been,  provided  that  they 
touched  the  Elbe  at  all,  north  and  north-east  of  the 
men  about  Magdeburg.      They  may  have  extended 

*  Die  DeuUekm  und  die  Nachbarttamme,  p.  652. 
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beyond  the  Elbe ;  but  whether  they  did  so  or  not  is 
irrelevant  to  the  present  question.  They  may  or  may 
not  have  gone  lower  down  on  the  river,  so  as  to  occupy 
the  parts  about  Magdeburg,  but  it  is  sufficient  for  the 
present  purpose  to  place  them  on  the  great  north- 
eastern bend. 

About  N.  L.  52,  a  little  to  the  south  of  Magdeburg, 
the  Elbe  of  Tacitus  and  Ptolemy  ceases  to  be  the  Elbe 
of  the  present  time ;  for  its  origin  in  Bohemia  is  un- 
known, and  the  Saale  is  treated  as  the  Elbe  up  to  its 
source  in  the  parts  about  Hof,  near  the  Fichtelberg, 
N.  L.  50,  E.  L.  12.  Now  the  Saale,  in  the  Frank 
geographers,  divides  the  Thuringians  from  the  Sla- 
vonians ;  whilst  in  the  earlier  Koman  geographers  the 
Elbe  (i.e.  the  Saale)  divides  the  Hermunduri  (Thurin- 
gians) from  the  Semnones.  The  term  Slave,  or  Sla- 
vonic, is  unknown  till  the  time  of  the  Eastern  Empire ; 
and  when,  from  a  Frank  historian,  we  get  our  first 
notice  of  the  parts  beyond  the  Elbe  on  the  (Upper) 
Saxon  and  Bohemian  frontier,  the  name  Semnones  is 
superseded  by  that  of  the  Serbs,  or  Sorabians,  who  are 
a  branch  of  the  great  Slavonic  family,  the  name  of  which 
is  now  familiar  and  current.  So  is  that  of  the  Saale  in 
place  of  the  Elbe.  That  the  Semnones,  place  for  place, 
are  the  Saxons  of  (the  Kingdom  of)  Saxony  is  universally 
admitted.  That  they  were  Germans  rests  on  the  fact  of 
their  being  admitted  into  the  *  Oerraanid*  of  Tacitus. 
But  it  is  certain  that,  during  the  first  half  of  the 
seventh  century,  when  we  know  the  district  from  inspec- 
tion, they  are  Sorabian  Slavonians,  or  Serb  Slaves ;  and 
so  they  remain  till  Saxony  is  Grermanised. 

The  reconciliation  of  this  discrepancy  does  not  now 
interest  us.  WTiat  really  interests  us  is  the  text  of 
Ptolemy,  who  calls  the  Semnones  Suevi  (Soi^/Soi). 
We  cannot  exactly  fix  their  northern  boundary.     They 
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are  not,  however,  the  only  population  that  is  called 
Suevic    A  second  population  is  so  named — the  Lango- 
bardi.   That  they  lay  on  the  Elbe  is  neither  affirmed  nor 
denied  by  either  Ptolemy  or  Tacitus.     The  Semnones 
are  mentioned  as  a  great  ncUion  of  the  Suevi,  and,  as 
we  have  seen,  assigned  to  the  Elbe.     So,  as  we  have 
also  seen,  are  the  Ijangobardi,  who  are  made  Suevic. 
But  they  are  not  called  Langobardi  Suevi  in  the  section 
which  treats  of  the  Suevi.    Neither  does  their  place  in 
the  other  text  (for  they  are  twice  mentioned  elsewhere) 
correspond  with    the   Suevic  district    on    the    Elbe. 
Finally,  Ptolemy   mentions   the   LaA:Ax>bards  (AaK/co- 
ffapSoi)  as  a  third  denomination  in  a  different  locality 
from  the  Langobardi  Suevi ;  themselves,  when  associated 
with  the  Semnones  and  the  other  great  Suevic  nation 
(i0vof\    not    called    Suevi  Langobardi,  but  simply 
Langobardu    I  believe  that  in  a  monograph  on  the 
minute  ethnology  of  the  early  Langobards  these  corn- 
locations  might  be  explained ;  but  what  we  want  now 
is  the  geography  and  the  ethnology  of  the  division  which 
Ptolemy  calls  Suevic,    Tacitus  helps  here.    He  does  not 
call  the  Langobards  explicitly  Suevi ;  but  the  position 
he  gives  them  in  his  arrangement  makes  them  so.     He 
names  them  immediately  after  the  Semnones,  whom  he 
makes   the  typical  Suevi ;   and   follows   up   his  short 
notice  of  them  with  a  long  list  of  populations,  tmtil, 
having  reached  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Baltic,  he 
writes — hie  Suevice  finis. 

Now  a  Suevia  of  the  vast  indefinite  magnitude  of  the 
Suevia  of  Tacitus  is  a  very  impracticable  name.  But  a 
Suevia  like  that  of  Ptolemy,  with  only  three  names,  and 
the  Elbe  as  a  landmark,  is  a  very  practicable  one. 

That  the  Langobardi  lay  north  of  the  Semnones, 
and  that  they  lay  on  the  German  side  of  the  Elbe,  is 
uniTeiaally  admitted.  It  is  assumed  (I  believe  reasonably") 
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that  they  touched  the  Elbe  (or  Saale)  somewhere  be- 
tween Leipsic  and  Magdeburg.  But  this  is  immateriaL 
The  Suevic  line  ran  along  the  Elbe ;  and  whether  the 
Langobards  reached  it  or  not  depends  iqx)n  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Semnones  on  the  south  and  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  population  which  followed  them  on  the 
north.  This,  again,  was  a  great  nation  of  the  Suevi ; 
and  it  lay  east  of  the  Langobards,  stretching  towards 
the  north  as  far  as  the  ^middle  parts  of  the  Elbe — the 
Elbe  of  Ptolemy,  as  we  must  remember,  beginning  at 
the  source  of  the  Saale.  That  the  great  b^id  of  the 
Elbe  about  Magdeburg  gives  us  a  north-westerly  ex- 
tension from  the  Langobard,  which  we  assume  to  be  a 
middle  district,  is  undoubted ;  and,  though  nearer  the 
mouth  than  the  source,  Altmark  meets  better  than  any 
spot  in  Germany  the  conditions  of  the  occupancy  of  this 
third  and  northernmost  member  of  the  Suevic  deno- 
mination, and  the  second  of  its  two  great  nations.  At 
any  rate,  it  identifies  a  vast  and  not  very  indefinite 
portion  of  Ostphalia  with  the  whole  of  the  Suevia  of 
Ptolemy,  and  with  all  that  part  of  the  Suevia  of  Taci- 
tus which  in  the  Frank  period  was  conterminous  with 
Germany. 

Hence  Altmark,  there  or  thereabouts,  was  the  occu- 
pancy of  Ptolemy's  second  great  nation  of  the  Suevia, 
and  this  was  the  nation  of  the  Angles — Sot^^ot  'Ay- 
ystKoi.  No  one,  indeed,  would  venture  to  say  that  the 
two  districts  accurately  coincided,  and  that  there  were 
no  Angles  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe ;  or  would  fix 
within  a  few  miles,  more  or  less,  the  Northern  frontier. 
That  it  suits  the  text  of  Ptolemy  we  have  seen.  It 
suits  also  that  of  Tacitus,  whose  Varini  lay  in  Mecklen- 
burg, and  whose  immediate  affinities  were  with  the 
Angli.  And  Ptolemy  and  Tacitus  are  the  only  two 
authorities  on  the  subject.    That  it  suits  the  conditions 
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xmdex  which  the  sabsequent  connection  with  Britain 
and  Denmark  was  established,  may  be  seen  from  the 
simple  inspection  of  the  map ;  and  it  may  be  added 
that  the  presumptions  thus  suggested  are  confirmed 
rather  than  diminished  by  the  little  that  we  have  of 
the  later  history  of  the  district. 

§  61.  The  Langobards. — ^The  geographical  position 
of  the  Langobards  in  Germany  is  unfixed.  More  than 
this,  they  are  found  in  three  different  places  at  once,  and 
under  not  less  than  three  different  forms  of  the  name. 
The  one  tangible  notice  concerning  them  is  that 
of  Ptolemy,  which  makes  them  Suevi ;  and  this  in  con- 
junction with  the  Semnones  and  the  Angli.  They  lay 
north  and  west  of  the  former,  south  and  west  of  the 
latter.  When  this  is  all  we  know  of  them,  it  is  clear 
that  though  the  Senmones  and  the  Angli  may  help  us  in 
fixing  the  Langobardi,  the  Langobardi  will  not  help  us 
in  fixing  either  the  Semnones  or  the  Angli.  That  the 
three  populations  were  in  contact  is  clear,  and  it  is  also 
clear  ths^  the  Semnones  and  the  Angli  certainly  touched 
the  Elbe ;  whereas  the  Langobardi  may  or  may  not  have 
done  so.  If  they  did,  the  .^igle  and  Semnonian  frontiers 
or  both — are  slightly  altered. 


The  aeeonnfc  of  this  district  in  Zeoas  is  instractire.     He  points  to 
the  tallej  of  the  Ohre,  an  affluent  of  the  Elbe  from  the  German  side,  and 
remarks  that  on  the  left  bank  there  are  Slavonic  local  names,  which  he 
enumerates.    He  tells  ns  that  the  town  of  Wdmirsted  was  called  in 
Slaronic  Ustuirt,  t^.,  the  month  of  the  river  Ara  »  Ohre.    He  adds  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  snrronnding  villages  were  Slavonians.     He  con- 
cludes with  the    remark   that  the  Slavonic  Language  has  kept  its 
jeround  on  the  German,  better  than  on  the  Slavonic,  side  of  the  river ; 
allnding  to  the  Linonian  Church  Service  of  a.d.  1751.    All  this  refers 
to  the  first  half  of  the  Tenth  century.    Then  he  tells  us  how  about  a 
century  later  the  district  was  Germanized ;  when  Albert  of  Saxony 
planted  a  series  of  German  (chiefly  from  Holland)  colonies  from  Saltz- 
wedel  to  the  Bohenuan  Forest,  and  how  the  '  Slavonians  were  every- 
when  itamped  down ;  and  how  a  brave  people  from  the  boundaries  of 
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the  Ocean  took  their  land.'  The  AngUa  are  never  named,  whether  as 
Ghermans  or  Slayonians.  Bnt  this  is  the  area  which  can  beet  be  assigned 
to  them. 

The  Suevic  character,  however,  of  the  German 
side  of  the  Elbe  from  Bohemia  to  Lunenburg  is  the 
only  point  which  is  important.  Whether  it  be  made 
out  by  the  Angli  and  the  Semnones  alone,  or  by  the 
Angli  and  Semnones  plus  the  Langobards,  is  a  detail  of 
minor  importance. 

A  little  to  the  south  of  Magdeburg,  and  not  &r 
from  52  N.  L.,  we  approach  the  southern  frontier 
of  Ostphalian,  or,  as  we  may  call  it,  Eastern,  Saxony; 
so  that  a  new  name  meets  us  in  that  of  Thuringia^  or  the 
Thuringiana.  The  Hartz  is  usually  treated  as  the  boun- 
dary between  Saxony  and  Thuringia.  But  the  range 
of  the  Hartz  is  not  sufficiently  linear  to  make  a  definite 
boundary  of  any  extent.  Hence,  we  find  the  valley  of 
the  Unstrut  and  the  parts  about  Merseburg  assigned 
to  the  Saxons ;  Merseburg  itself  being  placed  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  Saxons,  Thuringians,  and  Slaves. 

Again,  about  N.  L.  52,  the  Saale  from  the  south 
joins  the  Elbe ;  and  from  its  mouth,  N.  L.  52,  to  its 
source,  N.  L.  50,  takes  the  place  of  the  Elbe  as  a  boun- 
dary between  the  Germans,  whether  Saxons  or  Thurin- 
gians, and  the  Slavonians.  The  rule,  however,  seems 
to  be  as  it  has  been,  viz.,  that  there  are  always  more 
Slavonians  on  the  German  side  of  the  two  rivers  than 
Germans  on  the  Slavonian. 

§  62.  Thuringia  and  its  relations  to  Ostphalia. — 
The  indefinite  character  of  this  boundary  between  the 
Thuringian  and  the  Saxon  districts  on  the  Elbe  is  of  no 
slight  importance,  though  the  direct  and  immediate 
bearing  of  it  is,  at  first,  indistinct.  Ostphalia,  as  we 
have  seen,  is,  in  the  Poeta  Saxo,  a  division  of  Saxony. 
Thuringia,  on  the  other  hand,  is  generally,  perhaps  uni- 
versallf,  separated  from  Saxony.     Nor  is  the  contrast 
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unintelligible.  It  is  the  South-eastern  part  of  Ger- 
many that  is  most  particularly  Thuringian.  It  is  the 
North-western  parts  that  are  most  characteristically 
Saxon.  These  it  was  wherein  the  contrast  between  the 
Saxon,  the  Thuringian  and  (we  may  add)  the  Hessian, 
was  clear  and  definite ;  but  the  Saxons  were  then  the 
Saxons  of  Westphalia  only ;  and  the  names  Angraria 
and  Ostphalia  were  unknown ;  in  short  they  were  un- 
known in  the  time  of  the  immediate  successors  of  Clovis. 

The  line  of  Frank  conquests  ran  southwards  rather 
than  northwards.  Hesse  seems  to  have  been  a  Frank 
dependency  from  the  first.  Thuringia  was  the  next  to 
become  one.  Bavaria  was  attacked,  or  under  the  pro- 
cess of  reduction.  The  Saxons — those  of  the  parts 
about  Paderbom — ^were  about  to  be  permanently  con- 
quered; though  on  the  south-eastern  frontier  only. 
This  was  the  time  of  the  true  Merovingian  dynasty ; 
and  before  the  assumption  of  the  practical  kingship 
was  usurped  by  the  Mayors  of  the  Palace  of  the  Pepin 
period.  Friesland  was  reduced  by  these;  but  the 
great  Saxon  wars  in  the  North  and  the  North-east  were 
reserved  for  Charlemagne.  Then  it  was  that  the  parts 
between  Angraria  and  the  Elbe  became  a  division  of 
Saxonia,  under  the  name  of  Ostphalia.  But  this  did 
not  make  it  Saxon  after  the  manner  of  Westphalia.  It 
was  Saxon  as  opposed  to  the  Slavonic  territory  beyond 
the  Elbe;  for  it  was  in  the  main  German.  But  it 
was  not  Saxon  in  the  same  opposition  to  Thuringia  as 
the  parts  between  the  Werra  and  Saale  were.  It  was 
Xorsavian^  Nordoaquavian^  or  North  Suevic  {Nord- 
f^wahen)j  i.e.  the  Suevia  of  Ptolemy,  with  the  prefix 
'  yoHh: 

What  this  prefix  stood  in  opposition  to  is  uncertain, 
for  it  might  imply  the  whole  of  the  Suevia  of  Ptolemy 
in  opposition  to  Suabia ;  or  it  might  apply  to  the  Angle 
part  of  the  Ptolemaic  Suevia  in  opposition  to  V])[ie 
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country  of  the  Semnones  {Upper  Saxony).  However, 
in  either  case  it  included  the  district  which  we  have 
assigned  to  the  Angles ;  and,  in  some  degree,  to  the 
Langobards  and  Varini  as  well :  for  we  have  seen  that 
though  Ptolemy  explicitly  enumerates  only  three  Suevic 
nations,  Tacitus,  by  implication,  adds  t^e  Varini  and 
others  of  the  Angle  frontier. 

§  63.  The  Narsavi  of  the  Sixth  Centwry. — ^For  the 
notice  of  these  see  the  Epistle  of  Theodebert  to  Justi- 
nian. Theodebert  reigned  fourteen  years,  from  a.d.  5S4 
to  A.D.  548.  He  was  the  grandson  of  Glovis ;  but,  as 
his  tmcle  Chlotair  I.  survived  him,  his  reign  belongs 
to  the  first  generation  from  the  founder.  The  Norsavi 
of  the  Letter  are  the  Suevi  of  Ptolemy;  the  more 
northern  the  more  Angle.  The  Saxons  are  named  in 
the  same  Letter,  but  they  are  not  the  Saxons  of  what 
was  afterwards  Ostphalia. 

§  64.  The  Suevi  Transbadani. — In  the  parts  lying 
between  the  Saale,  the  Bode,  and  the  Hartz  lies  a  Oaw 
or  Pagua  named  Suevongau.  This  was  occupied  in  the 
sixth  century  by  a  population  which,  according  to 
Gregory  of  Tours  (a  cotemporary  writer,  though  one 
who  wrote  from  a  distance),  Chlotair  and  Sigibert  had 
planted  there  as  settlers  at  the  time  when  Alboin  in- 
vaded Italy.  Paulus  Diaconus,  vniting  more  than  two 
hundred  years  later,  makes  the  same  kings  transplant 
Suavos  aliasque  gentes,  in  locia  de  cpiibua  iidem 
Saxanes  exierarUj  ii.  6.  Concerning  these  Witichind 
of  Corvey  writes : 

Suevi  vf^TO  Transbadani  illam  quam  incolont  regionem  eo  tempore  in- 
vaserunt,  quo  Saxones  cum  Langobardis  Italiam  adiere,  et  ideo  aliis 
legibus  quam  Saxones  utuntur. — I.  p.  634 — Zeu8St  p.  364. 

Again : 

Pippinus  adunato  exercitu  per  Turingiam  in  Saxoniam  Teniens,  fines 
Saxonum  quos  Nordosquavi  yocant,  cum  valida  mann  intzaTit  •   .   . 
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Sazones  Tero,  qiii  Nardo$quatd  Tooantnr,  snb  ditionem  sabactos  con- 
tritoflqne  sobept — Jnnal$sMeUeiue8,7iS.  Pfrtr,  7.330.  Z^um,  p.  364. 

§  65.  The  Anglii  et  Wervwi. — ^The  Laws  which 
Witichind  so  decidedly  separates  from  those  of  the 
Saxons  are,  doubtless,  those  of  the  Frank  Code  headed 
^Lex  Angliorum  (aic)  et  Werinarwm,.^*  In  its  general 
character  and  outer  form  it  agrees  with  the  ^  Lex 
Salica^  the  ^Lex  La/ngobardorum^  and,  in  several  spe- 
cially characteristic  clauses,  with  those  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  of  England,  which,  in  their  turn,  have  special 
points  of  agreement  with  those  of  the  Langobards.  The 
date  for  the  codes  of  the  populations  under  the  Mero- 
vingian Franks  is  generally  assigned  to  the  reign  of 
Dagobert,  a.d.  600  {cirdteT).  But  the  Anglo- Weri- 
nian  code  is  somewhat  later ;  for  it  applies  to  the  parts 
on  the  Slavonic  frontier,  i.e.  on  the  drains^  of  the  Elbe, 
or  <m  the  Thuringian,  Slavonic,  Suevic,  or  Thuringo- 
Slavonic  frontier.  Professor  Stubbs  assigns  it  to  the 
time  of  Charlemagne.  At  any  rate,  it  belongs  to  a  time 
when  the  Saxon  part  of  the  Frank  kingdom  had  reached 
the  Elbe.  A  gloss  on  the  only  known  copy  of  it  runs : 
^Lex  Angliorum  et  Werinorum — hoc  est,  Thurvnn 
gorum*^ 

I  66.  North  Thv/rvngia. — The  Saxon  name  has  been 

carried  as  four  south  as  the  Unstrut,  or  the  parts  about 

Meraeborg.    The  Thuringian  name  will  now  be  fotmd 

as  £Eur  north  f  as  the  Ohre  and  Upper  AUer,  or  the  parts 

between  Magdeburg,  Celle,  and  Lunenburg,  where  we 

find  in  the  tenth  century  a  ^  Nord-thuringergau  and  a 

XordrlhuringeHand.    That  this  applies  to  settlements 

from  the  south  rather  than  to  a  native  occupancy,  is 

likely.     Still,  they  separate  the   Cisalbian  districts, 

whether  Thuringian  or  Norsavian  (North  Suabian),  from 

*  Camciani,  Barbarorufn  Leges  Antiqua,  iii.  31-36. 
t  Ztuu,  p.  859. 
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Saxony  in  the  ethnological  and  philological  senses  of  the 
term ;  in  other  words,  make  Ostphalia,  as  a  part  of  Saxony, 
a  political  and  artificial  division.  That  parts  called 
Saacon  are  other  than  Saxon  after  the  £ELshion  of  West- 
phalia is  nothing  surprising.  No  name  on  the  whole 
continent  of  Europe  has  been  more  extended  to  popula- 
tions which  have  little  beyond  the  name  to  connect  them 
with  the  Saxons  of  the  Merovingian  period.  In  the 
tenth  century  the  whole  of  Upper  Saxony,  or  the  present 
Kingdom,  was  Slavonic ;  while,  beyond  the  preawit  fron- 
tiers of  the  German  language,  Saaon  is  the  name  by 
which  the  Germans  both  of  Transylvania  and  the 
Danubian  Provinces  of  Bussia  are  designated. 

§  67.  Retrospect. — Putting  all  this  together,  viz. 
the  political  rather  than  the  ethnological,  or  philolo- 
gical, import  of  the  term  Saxonia  as  applied  to 
Ostphalia — the  recognized  difierence  between  the  Saxon 
and  the  Thuringian  denominations — the  still  stronger 
diflference  between  the  Ptolemaic  Suevi  and  the  rest  of 
the  Germans  in  general — the  fact  that  their  old  name 
is  preserved  in  the  newer  names,  Norsavi  and  Nordoa- 
quavi,  until  the  time  of  the  great  Slavonic  wars,  when 
Saxony  means  Germany  as  opposed  to  Slavonia — the 
fact  that  between  the  Thuringians  and  the  Norsavians 
the  whole  of  the  western  drainage  of  the  Elbe  is  divided — 
and,  finally,  the  fact  that,  though  Thuringia  is  properly 
the  term  for  the  southern,  and  Norsavia  that  for  the 
northern  half  of  the  district,  the  two  names  are  found 
on  both  sides  of  the  middle  line — putting  all  this  to- 
gether, I  submit  that  we  have  strong  evidence  that  the 
old  lines  of  philological  and  ethnological  affinities  ran 
from  North  to  South  rather  than  from  East  to  West. 
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CHAPTEB  VIII. 

ON  ^  ANGLE  ^   AND   ^  SAXON^   AS  NAMES. 

§  68.  Tht  value  of  the  words  'Angle*  and  *  Saxon^ 
€18  names. — ^What  has  hitherto  been  written  has  had 
more  to  do  with  the  languages,  dialects,  or  forms  of 
speech  of  Germany,  the  country  firom  which  our  language 
was  deduced,  thim  with  the  English,  Saxon,  or  Anglo- 
Saxon  of  Britain.    Lanjguage^  however,  has  not  been 
the  special  object  of  the  enquiry.     The  special  object 
of  it  has  been  the  import  of  the  names  of  the  men  who 
introduced  it.     It  has,  perhaps,  been  imduly  lengthy. 
Bat  it  is  a  great  deal  more  than  a  mere  question  of 
names.     The  words  Angle  and  Saxon  are  by  no  means 
synonymous.     The  Saxon  parts  of  England  were  long 
distinguished  from  the  Angle ;  and,  even  at  the  present 
moment,  though  the  latter  term  has  wholly  superseded 
the  former,  the  traces  of  its  original  character  are  still 
retained  in  the  names  of  the  counties  ending  in  -sea;, 
not  to  mention  the  great  kingdom  of  Wessex,  since 
broken   up  into   counties.      How  &r  this   difference 
coincided   with   a  similar  difference  in  the  mother- 
country  is  a  matter  worth   investigation ;   and  it  is 
something  to  have  shown  that  the  difference  between 
the  two  was  certainly  as  decided  in  Germany  as  it  will 
be  in  Britain.     Nor  is  the  enquiry,  because  its  results 
are  of  a  very  one-sided,  or  negative,  character,  useless. 
It  is  certainly  one-sided;  for  the  import  of  neither 
Bame  is  known  in  its  integrity.     The  term  Saacon  is  so 
S^eral,  and  Saxons  are  found  in  so  many  places  at 
once,  that  those  of  England  can  scarcely  be  assigned  to 
any  definite  original  locality.     Angle,  on  the  other 
^d,  is  so  very  special,  that  though  we  can  trace  it 
to  its  original  area,  we  know  little  beyond  the  fact  of 
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its  being  between  such  and  such  degrees  of  latitude  and 
longitude. 

Of  the  Angles  of  Grermany  we  only  know  enough  to 
infer  that  they  were  the  Angles  of  England ;  though,  in 
England,  they  are  known  to  all  the  world.  Of  Saxons, 
of  some  kind  or  another,  we  know  a  great  deal ;  but  of 
the  special  Saxon  districts  we  have  no  knowledge — ^none, 
at  least,  of  the  Saxons  of  Sussex  and  Wessex.  There 
is  no  spot  on  the  face  of  the  earth  of  which  we  may 
say,  ^  here  the  men  coiled  themselves  Saxons,  and  from 
themce  spread  the  nam/e!  We  only  know  that  there 
were  a  great  many  populations  to  whom  the  name 
Saxon  was  applied  hy  som^  other  popriUxtion.  On  the 
other  hand,  one  of  the  few  known  facts  concerning  the 
Angle  was  that  it  was  a  name  which  the  bearers  applied 
to  themselves ;  and  it  is,  by  no  means,  the  least  valu- 
able f&ct  in  their  fragmentary  and  incomplete  history. 
Again,  with  the  Saxons,  we  find  the  language,  but  not 
the  names  of  the  populations  which  can  be  supposed  to 
have  applied  it  to  themselves  when  Britain  was  first 
Germanized.  With  the  Angles  we  find  the  place  and 
the  name ;  but  the  only  known  word  in  their  language 
is  the  name  Angle  itself.  We  get  our  knowledge  of  the 
dominant  name  from  one  quarter,  the  chief  details  of 
its  introduction  firom  another. 

Though  those  complications  are  absolutely  inherent 
to  the  subject,  it  may  be  thought  that  they  are  unim- 
portant ;  for  it  may  be  said  that  the  English,  as  a  lan- 
guage, speaks  for  itself,  and  proclaims  itself  to  be 
German  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt.  But  whether 
Angle  and  Saocon  are  names  which  are  little  more  than 
synonyms,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  names  that  point 
to  two  different  centres,  is  a  matter  upon  which  litUe 
or  much  may  depend.  If  the  English  language  be  one 
and  indivisible,  with  no  notable  differences  of  dialect, 
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or  none  coinciding  with  the  distribution  of  the  two 
namee,  there  is  so  little  to  be  accounted  for  that  inves- 
tigation is  well  nigh  superfluous.  But,  if  our  language 
contain  differences  within  itself,  the  question  whether 
they  can  be  referred  to  dififerent  and  corresponding 
sources  is  one  that  must  not  be  overlooked.  That  such  is 
actually  the  case  is  well  known ;  for  it  is  certain  that 
at  no  previous  period  has  more  attention  been  given  to 
the  study  of  the  different  dialects  of  our  language  than 
at  present,  and  that  most  successfully. 

§  69.  Saxon  as  a  name. — Nevertheless,  something 
more  has  still  to  be  said  about  these  names,  of  which 
Saxon  is  the  more  important. 

I  believe  that  the  best  we  can  do  with  it  is  to  read 
its  interpretation  under  the  light  thrown  upon  it  by  the 
name  ^  OermanJ    Of  this  we  know  the  present  currency 
in  England.    We  know,  too,  what  a  vast  import  it  has 
in  Tacitus,  or,  in  other  words,  what  it  had  in  Bome  in 
his  time ;  and  how  it  has,  at  present,  one  of  similar 
generality  in  our  own  language  and  in  others  as  well. 
Yet  we  know  that  it  is  not  the  name  applied  to  Grer- 
many  by  either  the  French  or  the  Italians ;  nor  is  the 
name  in  use  among  any  of  the  Slavonic  nations.    Least 
of  all  is  it  one  used  by  the  Grermans  themselves.    Taci- 
tus indeed  says  that  it  was  a  name  ^  of  their  own  inven- 
tlon ;'  but  he  also  says  that,  till  it  was  so  invented  (we 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  generally  adopted), 
they  had  no  general  name.     The  Romans  got  it  from 
the  Gauls,  the  frontagers  of  the  Germans  on  the  west. 
Now,  what  was  done  on  the  western  frontier  of  Ger- 
many may  have  been  done  on  the  eastern  also ;  and  a 
name  of  like  general  import  with  Oerman  may  have 
been  used  by  the  frontagers  of  Germany  on  the  east. 
This  means  that  the  word  Saxon  may  have  been  on  the 
£lbe  what  Oerma/n  was  on  the  Bhine ;  viz.  a  general  name 
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applied  by  a  neighbouring  nation  to  a  population  which 
had  no  general  name  for  itself;  though  it  had  one  in 
the  language  of  its  neighbours  on  each  side. 

The  recognition  of  such  names  by  the  world  at 
large  depends  wholly  upon  circumstances,  for  it  is  clear 
that  each  must  be  promulgated  in  different  directions. 
A  name  given  to  a  population  between  the  Elbe  and 
the  Bhine  must  spread  westwards  firom  the  west,  and 
eastwards  from  the  east.  It  scarcely  ever  circulates  in 
the  intervening  coimtry  to  which  it  applies.  Hence 
the  name  by  which  the  Germans  are  known  to  the 
Gauls  and  Britons  may  be  wholly  unknown  to  the 
Poles,  Wallachians,  and  Lithuanians,  while  the  name 
with  which  these  last  are  familiar  may  be. strange  to  a 
Gbul  and  Briton.  No  better  instance  of  this  can  be 
found  than  in  the  three  words  ffeUenea,  OreekSf  and 
lonians.  The  first  is  the  name  the  Greeks  took  to 
themselves ;  the  second  the  Bomans  took,  and  spread 
over  the  whole  western  world  ;  the  third  was  taken  on 
the  side  of  Asia,  and  extends  from  Palestine  to  India. 
Sooner  or  later  such  concurrent  names  meet;  but  an 
inordinate  circulation  for  each  as  a  general  name  may 
have  preceded  the  meeting. 

This  is  the  sketch  of  the  question  in  its  widest 
form,  and  the  criticism  which  it  indicates  is  one  that, 
after  a  wide  application  of  it,  I  have  found  to  carry  me 
i^rther  than  any  other.  It  points,  of  course,  to  the 
Slavonians  of  Saxony  and  Brandenburg.  These  had  a. 
general  name  for  the  Germans;  but  we  must  not  be  too 
sure  that  it  was  Saxon.  The  general  Slavonic  name 
was  Niemce,  in  the  Byzantine  Greek  N^/Ltrr{bi.  It  is  not 
the  word  we  want,  but  it  illustrates  the  case.  It  has, 
probably,  as  wide  a  circulation  as  Oerraa/a ;  but  it  is  in 
the  wrong  quarter  for  Gaul,  and  for  the  Romans  who 
reduced  Gaid  to  a  province;  firom  whom  Western 
Europe  adopted  the  name  Oerraaru    The  name,  how- 
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ever,  need  not  have  been  used  by  all  the  Slavonians ; 
nor  need  the  name  Scucon,  as  a  matter  of  course,  come 
from  a  nation  other  than  German.  The  Franks  were 
Germans ;  many  of  them  in  language  as  Saxon  as  the 
Saxons  themselves.  Yet,  for  some  reason  or  other,  they 
made  a  very  broad  distinction  between  themselves  and 
their  Saxon  neighbours. 

Any  German  of  the  Southern  or  Eastern  frontier 
may  have  done  the  same ;  or  any  one  of  the  Slavonians 
who  did  not  use  the  word  Nienu^e.  If  this  were  the 
case,  Saxon  may  have  been  from  the  £lbe  to  the  Dniester 
a  word  of  the  same  application  and  currency  as  German 
was  from  the  fihine  to  the  Danube.  The  Marco- 
manni  may  have  used  it ;  the  Thuringians  may  have 
osed  it;  the  Goths  may  have  used  it;  and  any  one 
of  these  populations  may  have  been  promulgators  of 
the  name  Saxon  in  the  Eastern  Empire,  even  as  the 
Gaols  were  the  promulgators  of  German  in  the  Western ; 
and  how  numerous  the  populations  between  the  Elbe 
and  the  Lower  Danube  were  in  the  Eastern  Empire  we 
know.  It  appears  for  the  first  time  in  Julian.  It  is  current 
from  his  time  till  the  downfedl  of  the  Empire,  and  it  is 
in  the  Gothic  kingdoms  of  Gaul  and  Spain  that  it  first 
appears  in  any  western  writer ;  and  when  Britain  is  re- 
duced by  the  Saxons  there  is  no  notice  of  a  single  Saxon 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Elbe ;  not  a  single  Saxon  in  the  whole  of  that  vast 
region  which,  a  hundred  years  later,  was  called  Saxony. 

§  70.  Tke  SoMms  of  Budolf. — ^I  think  that  in  this  matter  an  unde- 
torad  eensnre  has  been  passed  upon  a  writer  of  the  Trantlatio  Saneti 
Jlextmiwi*  That  he  has  not  said  what  he  meant  to  say  so  clearly  as  he 
might  hare  said  it  is  tme.  But  it  is  impossible  to  beliere  that  eren  what 
be  aajs  will  bear  the  construction  that  has  been  put  upon  it  by  both  the 
editor  and  the  eoDinentators  who  hare  followed  him ;  this  being,  that, 

*  Facta,  llbnmnenta  Oermanie  Scriptomm,  ii.  673-681,   Trandatio 
Ametofibtu  Budotfo  it  Meginharto, 
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ia  Rudolf's  work,  we  get  Dothiog  less  in  the  way  of  enoir  and  oonfanob 
than  an  entire  reTersal  of  the  received  relations  between  the  Saxons  of 
Britain  and  the  Saxons  of  the  Continent ;  so  that  instead  of  the  English 
of  England  being  originally  introduced  from  Ctenany,  it  is  the  Saxon 
of  Saxony  that  was  brought  over,  and  introduced  into  Saxony,  fnm 
Britain.  If  this  is  what  the  writer  meant,  it  is  nndonbtedly  a  blander 
that  should  be  stigmatised.  Is  it,  however,  one  that  a  G^erman  writer  of 
even  ordinazy  common  sense  could  make  ?  Still  less,  could  a  reader  of 
Tacitus  make  it  ?  Yet  Rudolf  had  read  Tacitus,  and  is  known  to  have 
done  so ;  indeed  the  extent  to  which  he  mixes  up  tlie  very  words  of 
the  Germania  with  his  own  narrative  has  been  recognised  by  his  com- 
mentators as  a  drawback  upon  the  value  of  his  own  evidence.  Soch  a 
man  could  scarcely  deduce  the  descendants  of  the  Cbauei  and  Ghamavi 
of  the  great  writer  with  whom  he  was  so  familiar  from  Britain. 

What  he  was  really  considering  was  the  application  of  the  word 
Saxon  as  a  name.  Well  might  he  do  so.  And  easily  may  we,  even  now, 
see  why  he  should  do  it.  The  problem  is  still'  before  us.  Up  to  the  time 
of  Clovis  the  name,  or  series  of  names,  for  the  Germans  beyond  the 
Frank  frontier  on  the  north,  is  wholly  different  from  what  it  will  be  in 
the  next  generation.  Up  to  the  time  of  Clovis,  and  especially  to  the 
reader  of  Tacitus,  the  North  Germans  are  Chauci,  and  Frisii,  and 
Chamavi,  and  Dulgubini,  and  Angrivarii,  and  Fosi,  and  Cherusd,  and 
Bructeri,  &c. ;  and  no  such  name  as  Sojcon  has  ever  either  been  applied, 
or  dreamed  of  as  being  applicable,  to  these  definitely  known  divisions 
of  Germany.  But  in  less  than  fifty  years  all  tliese  names,  with  the 
exception  of  FrisU,  either  suddenly  or  gradually  disappear,  and  a  new 
name,  not  foimd  in  Tacitus,  and,  except  to  such  as  have  road  Ptolemy. 
wholly  unknown  except  in  Gaul  and  Britain,  presents  itself  instead  of 
them.  The  origin  of  this  name,  and  not  that  of  the  people  to  which  it 
applies,  is  the  point  that  strikes  Rudolf,  and  the  point  upon  which 
Rudolf  is  thinking ;  while  the  facts  that  lie  before  him  are  of  the  simplest 
sort.  There  is  no  such  name  as  Saxon  in  Germany  at  alL  In  Gaul  it 
is  limited  to  a  few  fragmentary  communities,  such  as  the  Saxonee  Biyo- 
cassini.  In  Britain  it  is  conspicuous,  dominant,  and,  in  the  way  of 
geography,  near  at  hand ;  and  in  no  other  country  does  it  present  itself 
under  similar  conditions.  That  he  had  read  Ptolemy  is  unlikely ;  and  had 
he  read  the  writers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  he  would  not  have 
found  the  name  as  that  of  either  a  German  population  or  of  a  popu- 
lation  of  any  note.    We  measure  his  ignorance  by  our  own  knowledge. 

§  71.  The  history  of  the  word  Angle  is  the  reverse 
of  that  of  the  word  Saxon ;  the  chief  points  in  the  con- 
trast having  been  already  noticed.  The  name  gives  us 
the  locality  without  the  language,  and  it  is  so  special 
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in  its  application  that,  so  £eur  as  we  have  hitherto  con- 
sidered it,  it  includes  nothing  but  the  men  who  applied 
it  to  themselves.  This  makes  it  of  rare  occurrence. 
But  the  very  rarity  has  its  advantages.  A  Frank  or  a 
Saxon  may  have  been  almost  any  one  of  German  blood. 
An  Angle  was  generally  nothing  but  what  the  term 
denoted. 

The  converse,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  case, 
for  it  is  probable  that  many  an  action  of  some  of  the 
old  conquering  tribes  of  the  Angle  frontier  may  have 
been  recorded  under  a  different  name  from  that  which 
it  would  have  had  if  the  Angles  had  been  what  we  may 
call  a  representative  population. 

But  they  were  not  on  the  frontier  of  the  populations 
that  invested  the  name  with  generality,  and  spread  its 
renown  over  half  a  continent ;  not,  at  least,  on  the  side 
where  the  area  was  the  broadest,  and  the  voice  of  fame 
the  loudest ;  not  on  the  West,  the  £ast,  or  the  South. 
On  the  North  I  think  it  was  different.  I  think  that 
in  Denmark  they  represented  not  only  themselves  but 
all  the  populations  between  their  own  frontier  and  the 
Danish  which  were  neither  Saxon  nor  Slavonic,  and  that, 
(before  the  Saxons  represented  Frank  Germany  as  op- 
posed to  Denmark,)  both  the  Saxons  and  the  Frisians 
may  have  been  in  the  eyes  of  a  Dane  Angles.  This 
dose  affinity  suggested  by  the  phrase  '  Dan  and 
Angvi  were  brothers*  is  more  likely  to  have  been 
taken  from  a  time  when  the  Angle  name  extended 
farther  in  the  direction  of  the  Eyder,  than  from  the 
contact  of  the  two  denominations  in  Britain. 

That  the  Angle  district  lost  its  name  in  Germany 
is  not  a  matter  that  should  surprise  us.  There  were 
at  least  four  names  to  supersede  or  overlay  it;  (1)  the 
<dd  generic  name  8uevi  from  historical  influences ; 
(2)  the  name  Marchmen,  as  men  of  the  March ;  and, 
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(3)  though  it  is  itself  obsolete,  the  departmental  name 
Ostphalian.     For  '  Ghremariij^  see  §  72. 

§  72.  'Rheine^BJid^ChTemeJ — The  chief  deduction 
from  the  double  aspect  of  the  name  Angle  as  a  very 
special  one  on  the  East  and  South,  and  as  one  of  some 
generality  on  the  side  of  Denmark  and  Britain,  is 
to  he  got  from  the  text  of  Procopius  in  its  integrity ; 
for  it  has  hitherto  been  referred  to  merely  as  evidence 
to  tlie  fact  that  there  were  Angles  in  Britain  when  the 
extract  of  §  25  was  iirst  written.  This  is  self-evidently 
manifest,  whatever  may  be  our  way  of  dealing  with  the 
fabulous  story  about  the  passage  of  the  dead,  and  the 
utter  absence  of  horses.  In  the  passage,  as  we  find  it 
in  our  extract,  we  have  a  Brittia  as  well  as  a  Britan^ 
nia  ;  and  it  is  at  first  as  difficult  to  connect  the  two  as 
to  separate  them.  But,  besides  this,  there  is  the  story 
or  romance  of  the  Frank  king  Badiger,  and  a  British 
queen  of  Amazonian  character.  The  name  of  the  king, 
however,  is  the  only  one  which  is  here  of  much  im- 
portance. The  part  of  Germany  from  which  he  passes 
over  to  England  is  the  Rhine^  or  the  coimtry  of  the 
TTami,  opposite  to  Britain.  But  the  Wami  were  on 
the  Elbe ;  and  the  Angles^  as  we  have  seen,  were  their 
nearest  frontagers.  They  are  this  whether  we  look  to  the 
text  of  Tacitus  or  to  the  Lex  Angliorum  et  Werinorum^ 

Now  we  know  that  in  the  region  of  his  Angli, 
Varini,  and  others,  Tacitus  places  a  mysterious  island 
by  no  means  unlike  an  outline  of  the  Brittia  of  Pro- 
copius ;  and  also  that  a  little  beyond  it  he  places 
the  country  of  the  jEstyii,  whose  language  was  *  lingua 
BritanniccB  jyroprior.  The  ways  of  error  are  various, 
and  one  of  these  in  my  mind  seems  to  have  led  to  the 
Brittia  of  Procopius. 

Its  relations  to  the  Rhine  are  capable  of  a  difierent 

*  Tacitus :  Gormania,  §  xly. 
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explanation.  Indifferent  geographer  as  Procopius  was 
for  Western  Europe,  I  doubt  whether  he  bodily  mistook 
the  Elbe  for  the  Khine,  or  the  Rhine  for  the  Elbe — river 
for  river.  I  think  he  had  heard  of  the  Elbe  by  some- 
thing veiy  like,  though  not  exactly,  a  different  and 
synonymous  name.  I  think  he  may  have  heard  of  the 
Angles  and  Wami  by  a  name  equivalent  to  Marco- 
mannij  or  men  of  the  March  or  Ukrai/ne,  for  what  is 
now  the  Altmark  (Old  March\  and  that  the  name  of 
the  Elbe  as  a  boundary  had  been  substituted  for  its 
name  as  a  river.  We  shall  see  that  this  view  brings 
us  to  something  which,  word  for  word,  is  sufficiently 
like  Rhine  {Rhein)  to  be  confounded  with  it. 

The  Slavonians  had  their  Marks,  or  Frontiers,  as 
well  as  the  Germans ;  and  the  name  for  them  was  some 
form  of  the  root  At-.   Sometimes  it  had  a  vowel  prefix, 
sometimes  the  affix  -n,  sometimes  both.     The  most  im- 
doubted  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  familiar  form 
of  it  is  (The)  Ukraine  on  the  Dnieper.     Waffria  in 
Holstein  and  Wagram  in  Austria  are  extreme  forms  of 
it.    If  a  river  were  also  a  March,  it  might  be  called 
after  its  name  as  such ;  and  this  is,  really,  the  case  with 
the  ^Ucker  in  Brandenburg,  now  Ucker-Mark,  wherein 
we  have  a  bilingual  compound.      The  same  bilingual 
compound  occurs  in  f  Creinamarcha  {Camiola) ;   else- 
where *  in  regione  wlgare  vocabulo   Chreme  et  in 
marcAa'  {Krain  d,  i.  Grenz  land).     The  occupants 
called  themselves  Krajnd.    The  Germans  called  them 
Ohreinarii,  i.e.  Chremwcere=iChr€im,icolcB=^ occupants 
of  the  Chreme  or  March,  just  as  Ca/ntuarii,  or  Cant^ 
^w^  were  occupants  of  Kent. 

*  An  der  Ueker  sassen  die  Ucri,  Uncrani,  Ucranit  Uneri  Beirohner 
^f  in  fpeteren  Urkonden  genaimteii  provincia  Vera,  Ukra,  Ukere, 
^»f.  Ukemark.—ZewM,  p.  663. 

tZeQM,p.  620. 
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The  text  of  Prooopius  bears  out  tluB  view,  (a)  It 
forbids  us  to  think  that  he  placed  the  Wami  on  the  OaUie 
Rhine,  for  he  writes  that  they  dwelt  beyond  the  Danube, 
and  reached  up  to  the  Northern  Ocean;  and  I  think  that 
if  we  apply  this  to  the  Grallo-Gterman  Bhine  we  do 
violence  to  the  text  of  even  an  indifferent  geographer. 
(6)  It  justifies  us  in  treating  the  Elbe  as  a  Marchj  or 
Ukraine ;  just  as  it  is,  according  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word  Alir^markj  at  this  moment ;  the  only  difference 
being  that  one  name  is  German,  the  other  Slavonic 

4s'(iit9awh9  rhv  ^pKrSow  icai  rorofi^  'P9>^>'>  9<rw€p  adroit  rt 
Ziopl(ti  fcal  T&AAa  f9n|  ft  ra&rp  t^pwrai  .  .  .  O0ftpr«i  t^  ie«l. 
^pdyyoi  Tovrl  fi6pop  rod  'P^rov  rh  fl8«p  n^ra^b  fxovo'ir, 
— B.  Q.  4.  20.    Zsu88,  p.  861. 

That  a  Slavonic  name  for  a  German  March,  in  the 
mouth  of  ambassadors  at  Constantinople  in  the  time  of 
Justinian,  concerning  the  present  district  of  Altmark, 
is  possible  need  scarcely  be  argued,  for  it  may  have  been 
taken  up  by  any  Slavonic  population  between  the  Lower 
Elbe  and  the  Lower  Danube ;  in  other  words,  it  need 
not  have  been  current  on  the  March  or  Ukraine  itself. 
But  it  is  well  to  ask  how  fen  it  was  probable  on  the 
March  itself,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the 
time  of  Tacitus  the  Varini  and  Angles  made  part  of 
his  Germania,  and  what  they  were  then  they  may 
possibly  have  been  in  the  days  of  Procopius.  Upon  this 
point  we  can  only  give  the  probabilities.  The  Elbe,  as 
has  been  already  stated,  was  wholly  unknown  in  detail 
and  from  personal  inspection  till  the  time  of  the 
Merovingian  Franks,  in  the  reign  of  Dagobert ;  and, 
then,  from  the  frontier  of  Bohemia  to  Laueiiburg  and 
Holstein,  every  acre  of  the  country  of  the  right  bank  was 
Slavonic.  We  know  this  was  the  case  with  the  present 
Kingdom  of  Saxony  as  early  as  a.d.  625— -only  about 
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70  years  after  the  death  of  Procopius.  What  it  was  in 
Brttudenbarg  we  do  not  know  by  any  special  evidence 
till  ihe  time  of  Charlemagne,  about  a  hmidred  and  fifty 
years  later.  But  we  know  then  that  it  was,  like  Saxony, 
SlaT<mic ;  and  we  know  that  for  more  than  two  centuries 
later  there  were  Slavonic  occupancies  on  its  German 
side,  and,  in  Lunenburg,  that  Slavonic  was  spoken  in 
Uie  last  century.  Nearer  than  this,  upon  this  point,  we 
cannot  go  on  positive  testimony ;  and  perhaps  we  have 
gone  further  in  the  way  of  approximate  inference  than 
wasneedfuL 

Such  are  the  reasons  for  believing  that  a  word  so 
like  RkemwcBre  {szoccupants  of  the  Rhine)  as  Chrem" 
iccere  (  =  occupants  of  the  March)  may  have  led  Pro- 
copius to  call  the  Elbe  the  '  Rhi/ne,^  This  termination 
"Wcere  gives  us  the  Crerman  form  in  fuU.  In  Latin  it  is 
replaced  by  'UarUy  as  Ccmtuariij  Boructuarvi.  The 
shortest  form  in  which  we  find  it  is  -6r,  as  in  Tencteri  (?), 
Brueteri,  which,  though  the  oldest  forms  we  have,  are 
at  the  same  time  the  most  disguised.  For  current  use, 
or  the  form  whidi  when  a  compoimd  of  this  kind  had 
taken  root  and  passed  into  ordinary  language,  was  both 
the  most  common  and  the  most  permanent,  was  -arii, 
as  in  Angariij  bam  AngrivarU^Engerwcere,  Now 
this  is  the  form  which  we  have  actually  found  elsewhere 
as  Chreinariiy  a  form  which,  as  it  stands,  is  like 
Rhevnariij  and  which  if  written  in  Greek,  as  'Pswdptot, 
would  be  more  so. 

§  73.  The  Embasay,  &c. — The  Embassy  was  real. 
More  than  this,  it  was  not  one  that  stood  alone.  It 
rather  seems  to  have  been  one  of  a  series,  probably  con- 
nected with  the  same  subject — the  jealousy  of  the 
Boman  Emperors  of  the  extension  of  the  Franks. 
Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth,  as  King  of  Italy,  had  sent  a 
kind  of  commission  of  three  kings,  those  of  the  Thurin- 
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gians,  the  Heruli  (afterwards  associated  with  the  Wami), 
and  the  Wami  (jQuarni),  backed  by  the  Burgundians,  to 
check  the  persecution  of  the  Visigoths  of  France  by 
Clovis.     These  are  (some  of)  the  Noraavi  of  the  letter 
of  Theodebert  his  grandson :  Theodebert,  who  was  now 
King  of  the  Franks.    Achiulf,  a  captain  of  the  Suevi  in 
Spain,  was  one  of  the  Wami,  but  branded  by  Jomandes 
as  a  degenerate  or  doubtful  Ootlu    The  Wami  nnxed 
themselves    up    with   the    affairs    of   Italy    between 
Narses  and  the  Langobards,  playing  £Ekst  and  loose.     It 
is  difficult  to  believe  that,  with  the  Warni  from  their 
Eastern,  and  the  Langobards  from  the  Western  frontier, 
the  Angles  of  the  central  district  had  no  share  in  the 
great  conquest  of  Lombardy.     The  Heruli,  after  in- 
triguing with  Narses  in  Italy,  made  their  way  to  the 
Wami  and  attacked  the  Danes,  who  here  for  the  first 
time  are  mentioned  in  history.     Still  the  Angles  are 
never  named,  just  as  no  individual  tribe,  section,  or 
subsection  of  the  Saxons  is  never  named.      Yet  the 
Angles  were,  in  the  eyes  of  Ptolemy,  a  great  Tuition  of 
the  Suevi ;  and  when  the  Suevi  are  broken  up  (be- 
coming first  Norsavi,  and  then  '  AngUi  and  Werini ') 
the  name  crops  out. 

The  Angles  formed  the  central  part  of  the  denomini^ 
tion  Siievi;  and  the  history  of  the  Langobard  and 
Varinian  frontiers  explains  how  their  name  failed  to 
become  general  in  the  South — whether  West  or  East. 
Langobard  is  the  name  that  appears  from  the  time  of 
Tacitus  to  that  of  the  conquest  of  Lombardy,  and  that 
as  soldiers  or  auxiliaries  in  connection  with  the  Western 
Empire.  The  Wami  appear  only  after  the  conquest  of 
Italy  by  Theodoric  from  the  East.  The  central  Angl4is 
are  nowhere  in  either  Empire.  On  the  north,  however, 
where  they  follow  the  course  of  the  Elbe,  they  form  the 
leading  and  representative  population,  as  the  descend- 
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ants  of  Angul,  the  brother  of  Dan;  so  that,  however 
subordinate  to  the  Wami  they  may  have  been  in  Spain, 
and  to  the  Langobards  in  Italy,  they  are  anything  but 
underrated  in  Denmark  and  in  Britain.  Indeed,  they  have 
probably  attained  prominence  at  the  expense  of  their 
associates,  especially  those  Langobardi  and  Wami,  who 
have  similarly  eclipsed  them  in  Italy  and  in  Spain. 
Their  further  relations  to  the  Danes  will  be  noticed  in 
the  sequeL 

§  74.  In  a  larger  and  more  general  work  than  the 
present  no  excuse  would  be  needed  for  these  details. 
But  when  we  remember  that  it  is  just  in  the  reigns  of 
Theodoric  (Thierry)  and  Theodebert,  son  and  grandson 
of  Clovis,  that  the  ordinary  details  for  the  Saxon  inva- 
sions end,  and  the  later  and  more  indefinite  notices  of 
the  Angles  begin,  the  prolixity  may  be  excused.     The 
truth  is,  that  when  we  have  cleared  the  narrative  of 
Procopius  from  its  manifest  improbabilities,  such  as  that 
of  the  ignorance  of  the  Britons  of  horses,  the  wonderful 
passage  to  the  island  of  the  dead,  and  the  romantic 
elements  of  the  story ;  when,  too,  we  have  seen  our  way 
to  an  explanation  of  the  name  Rhine  as  applied  to  the 
Elbe,  there  is  a  very  notable,  imdeniable,  and  important 
Tesidnum  of  historic  truth  in  it.     For  whether  we  have 
accurately  explained,  or  merely  explained  away,  the 
P^pable  excrescences  in  the  way  of  fiction,  and  the 
^Ikged  error  in  the  way  of  geography,  the  feet  that 
ttere  were  Angles  in  Britain  still  remains  ;  and  so  does 
the  reality  of  the  embassy.     Neither  is  there  a  shadow 
of  reason  for  believing  that  Badiger  was  other  than  the 
real  name  of  the  king  of  Wami.     Procopius  was  a  bad 
R^ographer ;  but  he  knew  what  was  meant  by  the  word 
Britannia,  and  he  knew  where  the  Gallic  Rhine  ran. 
^^  he  was  perplexed  by  the  concurrent  names  Brittia 
^^  Chreme  is  evident*    Moreover  he  was  cotemporarj 
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with  the  embassy,  and,  probably,  in  Constantinople 
when  it  arrived.     Keeping,  then,  to  these  unezceptioii- 
able  outlines,  we  shall  not  do  wrong  in  comparing  his 
evidence  as  to  the  Angles  with  that  of  Julian  as  to  the 
Saxons.     Both  are  the  first  of  their  kind ;  i.e.  the  first 
since  the  times  of  Tacitus  and  Ptolemy;  Procopius after 
an  interval  of  about  four  hundred  years.     Hence,  it  is 
with  them  that  the  notices  of  either  Saxons  or  Angles 
in  connection  with  Gaul  and  Britain  begin.    Both  are 
supported  by  incidental  allusions  in  writers  who  followed 
them  ;  and  deal  with  populations  of  which  it  is  almost 
certain  that  we   have  previous  notices  under  other 
names — of  Julian's  Saxons  under  that  of  Frcmka,  of 
the  Angli  of  Tacitus  imder  that  of  Norsavu     Both 
writers  belong  to  a  time  when  there  is  notable  change 
of  the  history  of  the  times  to  which  they  belong.    Under 
Julian's  next  successor  but  one  (Jovian's  reign  lasted 
but  five  months),  Valentinian  I.,  we  have  the  Littus 
Saxonicum ;    under    Theodebert's    &ther,    Theodoric 
(Thierry),  we  not  only  hear  of  the  Norsavi,  but  of  the 
Danea,  who  are  also  named  by  Procopius;  the  difference 
in  date  between  the  two  notices  being  within  a  few 
years  of  one  another  ;  while,  under  his  successor,  Chlo- 
tair,  we  first  hear  of  the  Saxons  in  Oermany,  the  time 
at  least  of  the  mentioning  them  as  occupants  of  Saxony 
being,  again,   within  a   few   years   assigned  to  their 
introduction  from  Britain  by  Rudolf.     Their  British 
origin,  as  a  reason  for  the  name,  is  manifestly  wrong, 
but  the  dates  coincide.     That  there  is  error  of  some 
kind  in  Budolf  is  certain,  and  we  have  tried  to  bring 
it  down  to  its  proper  dimensions.     But  that  he  points 
to  intercourse  between  Northern  Germany  and  Britain 
is  certain.    And  so  does  Procopius.     Finally,  Beda  and 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  do  the  same ;  for  the  times 
of  Chochilaicus  (the  first  Dane  named  in  history,  a.d. 
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615)  and  of  Badiger  in  Germany  are  the  times  of  Ofia 
in  East  Anglia,  and  of  Ida  in  Northumberland,  neither 
of  them  Saxons,  but  both  Angles. 

I  should  have  mentioned  that  the  notice  by  Pro- 
copius  of  the  Danes  is  to  the  effect  that  the  Heruli 
(ubiquitous  during  the  whole  of  the  downfall  of  the 
Western  Empire,  and  whom  we  have  se^i  in  connection 
with  the  Saxons  of  Gbul)  having  fled  from  Italy,  reached 
the  country  of  the  Wami,  and  with  them  expelled  the 
Danes  from  their  own  proper*  occupancies.  This, 
probably,  Procopius  learned  from  the  Angle  embassy. 

The  account  of  Jomandes  makes  the  Danes  expel 
the  Heruli;  but,  between  the  two,  the  evidence  that 
there  was  an  active  movement  of  the  populations  on 
the  Lower  Elbe  going  on  during  the  important  reign 
of  Theodebert  is  evident. 

§  75.  English  allusions  to  the  Angles  of  OerTnany. 
— ^There  are  two  poems  in  the  Westsaxon  of  the  tenth 
century,  which  have  long  commanded  the  attention  of 
Anglo-Saxon  philologists — ^  Beowulf^  and  the  *  Travet- 
len^sSong.^  In  both  the  Angles  are  named ;  but  in  Beowulf 
they  seem  to  be  the  Angles  of  the  Danish  frontier  rather 
thui  those  of  Britain,  and  in  the  Traveller's  Song  they 
are  certainly  the  Angles  of  the  Elbe.  At  any  rate,  there 
ia  no  allusion  to  any  name  in  connection  with  Britain. 
Upcm  this  negative  evidence  influential  writers  have  com- 
mitted themselves  to  the  opinion  that  the  two  works 
(especially  the  Traveller's  Song)  belong  not  only  to  Ger- 
many, but  to  a  time  anterior  to  the  accredited  date  for 
the  Angle  conquest  in  Britain,  (say)  the  fifth  century. 
Vest  such  an  inference  as  this,  with  other  facts  against  it, 
the  evidence  is  wholly  inadequate ;  but,  for  the  more 

*  See  B.  G.  2,  16;  and  ZeuM,  p.  608    ("EpovXot)  is  rohs  OMipvoys 
hU»M%  TM  is  'ficffoy^  ifmce^^s  ipmntXXoyro, 
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moderate  view  that  the  localities  and  incidents  are  con- 
tinental, it  is  ample. 

^  76.  The  TraveUer'8  Song.— The  Traveller's  Song 
manifestly  points  to  the  Angles  on  the  Elbe. 

^r^-cyninges  Of  the  JSTr^S-king 

H4m  geeohte  He  sought  the  home 

Eastan  of  Ongle.  East  of  OngU,—\,  18-16. 

The  country  of  the  Hrethsj  possibly  the  Reudriffni  of 
Tacitus,  and  certainly  the  Mev^othaa  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Icelandic  writers,  lay  between  the  Oder  and 
the  Vistula,  due  east  of  the  district  here  assigned  to 
the  Angles  of  the  Norsavian  region;  and  with  the 
(Nor)-«avi  the  EngU  are  twice  mentioned  in  the  poem 
under  notice. 

He61den  forS  8i»an  Continued  thenceforth 

Bingle  and  Swafe.  Engles  and  Swefs.   IL  86-7. 

Mid  Englum  ic  wses  With  Engles  I  was 

And  mid  Swmfum,  And  with  Swsefs.  11.  121-2. 

The  whole  composition  points  to  the  same  localities 
and  the  same  association  of  Angles,  and  Langobards, 
and  Suevi. 

That  notices  of  the  Angleland  in  Britain  are  so 
conspicuous  from  their  absence  as  to  have  engendered 
the  doctrine  of  a  continental  origin  for  the  poem  has 
already  been  stated ;  and  it  has  already  been  stated 
that,  though  this  doctrine  is  incompatible  with  the 
present  form  of  the  Traveller's  Song,  it  is  quite  com- 
patible with  the  antiquity  and  continental  origin  of  its 
incidents  and  localities. 

What  the  poem  omits  is  as  remarkable  as  what  it 
mentions.  The  bard,  skald,  gleeman,  or  minstrel,  is 
supposed  to  be  a  traveller  over  the  whole  world ;  and 
the  mere  names  of  the  nations  which  he  visited  consti- 
tute about  half  the   poem,  which  looks  more  like  8 
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narrative  pat  into  the  mouth  of  the  Wandering  Jew 
than  any  real  wanderer. 

The  traveller,  or  gleeman,  gives  the  names  of  certain 
kings  as  well  as  those  of  certain  comitries.     Of  these, 
Eormanric  (Hermanric),  the  great  historical  Goth  of  the 
fourth  century,  is  the  chief.    Caesar,  Alexander,  Wallia, 
and  Attila  he  had  heard  of,  hut  Eormanric  he  had 
visited  in  his  own  kingdom.     Eormanric,  too,  like  a 
true  king,  rewarded  the  gleeman  for  his  narrative,  and 
so  did  Guthere  (Gunther)  of  Burgundy.    Ealfwine  and 
Eadwine  of  Italy  (i.e.  Alboin  and  Audoin  of  Lombardy) 
were  pre-eminently  liberal.    All  these  were  patrons,  and 
are  chiefly  alluded  to  in  that  capacity.     Offa  alone  ap- 
pears in  the  character  of  king  and  conqueror  exclusively. 
He  rules  the  Ongle :  Alewihj  his  rival  and  cotemporary, 
ruling  the  Danes.     Alewih  can  prevail  against  most 
men,  but  not  against  Offa ;  Ofifa,  who  made  his  name 
as  a  warrior  when  young,  and  afterwards  enlarged  his 
boundaries  as  Cbut  as  Fifeldor  (?  The  Eyder).     These 
ve  the  only  heroes  of  whom  we  get  more  than  the  bare 
name.    Eormanric  is  the  mythic  hero  of  Germany  at 
l&rge.     Offa,  Ealfwine,  and  Eadwine  are,  as  Angles 
and  Langobards,  heroes  of  the  special  Angle  district. 
The  Burgundian  Guthere  alone  lies  wide  of  this  centre, 
I  centre  for  which  the  special  details  of  the  text  are 
sufficiently  appropriate ;  whereas  for  any  wider  or  more 
general  area  they  are  singularly  deficient ;  so  much  so 
^  we  learn  perhaps  more  from  what  they  pretermit 
tban  from  what  they  contain. 

Next  to  Eormanric,  or  Hermanric,  the  greatest  name 
uoth  in  German  myth  and  in  German  history  is  Theo- 
^ric ;  and  of  Theodorics  there  are,  at  least,  three  of 
^^riety — Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth,  king  of  Italy ; 
'IW)doric  n^  king  of  Gaul ;  and  Theodoric  the  FraiJ^ 
^^^  of  Theodebert,  and  a  cotemporary  of  Procopius* 
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Of  these  it  is  the  last  and  least  that  is  named  in  the 
Traveller's  Song.  Clovis  is  not  mentioned  at  all; 
neither  is  Euric;  neither,  with  the  ezoeptions  of 
Cruthere  and  Gifica  of  Burgundy,  and  of  Wala  (pro- 
bably Wallia),  is  any  one  who  has  not  some  spedal  con- 
nection with  the  district  of  the  Middle  and  Lower  Elbe. 
The  only  names  that  are  assigned  to  Britain  are  those 
of  the  Scots  and  Picts,  and  the  Welsh  (Wala^rice).  To 
Scandinavia,  on  the  other  hand,  the  allusionB  are 
numerous. 

§  77.  Beowulf. — The  poem  of  Beowulf^  like  the 
Traveller's  Song,  though  not,  in  its  present  form,  of  coih 
tinental  origin,  is  continental  in  its  geography  and 
incidents,  though  not  so  decidedly  as  the  other  poem. 
Both  are  equally  wanting  in  positive  allusions  to  Eng' 
larul;  but  the  positive  allusions  to  certain  parts  of 
Germany  are  less  definite  in  Beowulf;  which  Thorpe 
makes  so  much  more  Scandinavian  than  German  that 
he  hints  at  the  likelihood  of  the  Westsaxon  poem 
being  a  translation  from  the  Danish.  If  so,  it  must 
be  from  an  original,  not  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  older  than  the  oldest  specimen  of  the  Old  Norse 
for  which  we  have  any  accurate  date.  Be  this,  however, 
as  it  may,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  English  or  Danish 
character  of  one  of  its  heroes,  viz.  Higelac,  who,  though 
not  the  protagonist,  is  the  second  both  in  rank  and 
action. 

The  main  incidents  of  Beowulf;  the  romance,  or 
myth,  of  the  poem ;  the  special  exploits  of  Beowulf 
himself  may  be  treated  like  the  impossible  parts  of  the 
geography  and  chronology  of  the  Traveller's  Song,  and 
eliminated  at  once,  just  as,  from  the  legends  that  have 
connected  themselves  with  the  names  of  Theodoric  and 
Charlemagne,  we  may  eliminate  the  fate  of  the  Nibe- 
lungs,  or  the  legends  of  Oliver  and  Boland ;  and  just  as 
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from  the  undoubted  Frank  Embassy  of  Procopius  we 
may  eliminate  the  account  of  Britain,  with  which  the 
ambassadors,  eidier  knowingly  or  unconsciously,  seem 
to  have  perplexed  either  Procopius  or  his  authorities. 
In  spite,  however,  of  these  we  find  (if  nothing  more) 
the  names  of  ^Radiger  in  Procopius,  of  Offa  in  the 
Trayeller's  Song,  and  oiHigeUic  in  Beowulf,  as  real  in- 
dividuals. That  Higelac  has  been  recognised  as  such 
is  well  known ;  and  that,  name  for  name,  and  man  for 
man,  the  Higelac  of  Beowulf  was  the  Uhochilaious 
of  Gn^oiy  of  Tours  has  been  admitted  for  the  last  sixty 
yean.     These,  then,  at  least  are  historical. 

§  78.  Bsiroepect. — ^Thus  much  (and  more  might  be 
added)  has  been  written  about  two  poems  of  which  the 
language  is  the  Westsaxon  of  England,  and  the  date  of 
the  manuscripts  the  tenth  century.  They  are  far  from 
constituting  anything  like  cotemporary  evidence.  But 
it  ia  not  the  present  writer  who  has  propounded  the  doc- 
trine that  they  give  us  England  as  it  was  before  the  Anglo-* 
saxon  conquest  of  Britain.  All  the  present  writer  does  is 
to  show  how  &r  they  help  us  in  a  question  where  a  little 
light  goes  a  long  way — ^the  question  as  to  the  di£fer- 
aitiation  between  the  Angle  and  the  Saxon  elements  in 
our  history  and  in  our  language.  Somethiug  is  done 
if  we  can  invest  the  dualism  wiUi  anything  like  reality ; 
and,  80  fiur  as  Qermany  is  concerned,  something  has 
been  done.  But  the  complement  to  this  is  the  con- 
aideration  of  the  difference  between  the  Angle  and  the 
Saxon  elements  in  England  (Britain).  This,  for  the 
present  purpose,  is  limited  to  a  review  of  our  own  Pro- 
vincial dialects. 

*  Oompue  Uiif,  word  for  word*  with  *  HroifSgar*  in  Beowi|l£ 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

ON  THB  DIALBCTS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE — GENERAL 
YIEW  —  THE  WESTSAXON  —  CLASSIOAL  FBBIOD  — 
MIDDLE    PERIOD — PRESENT   DIALECTS. 

§  79.  OefMTol  view  of  the  three  English  dialects. — 
The  dialects,  languages,  or  forms  of  speech  of  Crermany 
as  the  mother-country  of  the  English  have  hitherto  been 
considered,  and  that  with  special  reference  to  the  im- 
port of  the  names  Saxon  and  Angle.  Those  of  England 
itself  now  come  under  consideration. 

They  fall  into  three  well-marked  and  natural  divi- 
sions, viz.  (1)  that  of  the  South  and  East,  (2)  that  of 
the  North,  and  (3)  that  of  the  Midland,  Middle,  or 
intermediate  districts. 

The  first  is  conveniently  called  Westsaxon,  the 
second  Northumhrian^  the  third  either  Midland  or 
Mercian. 

Each  division  is  a  natural  one  ;  the  third,  however, 
has  fewer  positive  characteristics  than  the  other  two, 
and  takes  its  place  as  a  group  rather  on  the  score  of  its 
being  neither  Westsaxon  nor  Northumbrian  than  firom 
any  definite  characteristics  of  it-s  own. 

Over  and  above  the  outward  and  visible  differences 
of  structure  (which  in  the  Mercian  are  the  least  con- 
spicuous) the  history  of  each  of  them  is  different.    Each 
in  its  time  has  been  the  leading  literary  language  of 
Grreat  Britain,  almost,  though  not  wholly,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  others ;  so  that  no  two  have  ever  flourished^ 
as  representative  languages  of  England  at  the  sam^ 
time.     One  has  been  the  standard,  typical,  or  represen— * 
tative  language  of  the  early ^  one  that  of  the  middlsy  and 
one  that  of  the  present  epochs  of  our  literature.      • 

For  the  Anglosaxon  period,  or  from  the  eighth  oen- 
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tniy  to  the  battle  of  Hastings,  the  literary  language 
was  the  Westsazon,  whoUy,  as  far  as  our  knowledge 
goes,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Mercian,  though  not  wholly 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  Northumbrian.  It  is  also  the 
chief  language  for  the  scanty  literature  of  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries,  or  the  time  between  the  Norman 
Conquest  and  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 

For  the  fifteenth  century  the  Northumbrian  dialect 
was  the  classical  form  of  speech ;  not,  however,  as  the 
language  of  England  in  its  present  sense,  but  as  that  of 
the  English  part  of  Scotland.  It  had  a  literature  in 
England  proper  as  well;  but  the  rise  of  the  Scotch 
literature  in  the  time  of  the  three  Henrys ;  the  decline 
of  the  Westsaxon  as  the  classical  dialect  (or  language), 
and  the  incipient  character  of  the  development  of  the 
Mercian,  make  this  what  a  South  Briton  may  call  the 
Northumbrian,  a  North  Briton  the  Scotch  period. 

It  is  the  Mercian  or  Midland  division  to  which  our 
present  literary  language  belongs. 

Such  is  the  general  view  of  the  three  leading  forms 
of  the  English  language.  Of  certain  sectional  and 
^Yocal  varieties  notice  will  be  taken  in  the  sequeL 

§  80.  Area  of  the  Westaaaon, — ^Westsaxon  is  a 
i^ame  which  requires  a  preliminary  notice,  without 
which  it  might  possibly  mislead.  The  county  of  Kent, 
for  utttance,  belongs  to  the  Westsaxon  area,  yet,  so  far 
tt  its  name  goes,  it  stands  in  contrast  to  such  words  as 
Sqbmx,  Es9«b,  and  Middlesex,  and  in  that  respect  is 
^r  than  Saxon ;  while,  in  respect  to  its  geography, 
^  is  the  most  eastern  county  of  the  southern  part  of 
England.  Essex,  on  the  other  hand,  which  in  name  is 
^^xoQ,  will  be  excluded  from  the  Saxon  division  alto- 
P^.  Then,  on  the  other  side  of  our  island  lies 
^^^^nmalL  It  lies  isn  enough  westward  for  anything ; 
let  it  is  anything  but  Westsaxon,  being  scarcely  a 
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dialect  at  all.  This  is  beoause,  like  Wales  and  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  it  has  exchanged  its  own  proper 
language  for  the  language  of  England  at  large  rather 
than  for  that  of  its  frontier ;  although,  on  the  side  of 
Devonshire  there  are  to  be  found,  as  is  natural,  a  few 
Devonian  elements. 

Westsaxon,  in   short,  is   a  political  rather  than  a 
geographical  term,  meaning  the  Saxon  of  TTessex,  the 
kingdom  of  Wessex  being  the  one  wherein  the  language  ^ 
most  especially  was  cultivated,  and  most  especially  ex- 
tended itself  westwards.    And  not  only  westwards,  but 
northwards ;  for  although,  on  the  east,  the  Thames  forms 
its  northern  frontier,  the  Westsaxon  dialects  and  sub- 
dialects  are  readily  traced  northward  as  fieur  as  Gloucester- 
sliire.     Of  Worcestershire  and  Herefordshire  the  West- 
saxon character  is   less  generally   admitted;    and  of 
Shropshire  the  dialect  is  still  more  equivocal.     West- 
saxon characteristics,  however,  run  further  north  than 
Shropshire ;  a  point  upon  which  more  remains  to  be  said. 
The  great  characteristic  of  the  Westsaxon  is  that 
it  is  so  thoroughly  the  dialect  of  the  classical  and  stan- 
dard literature  of  the  times  anterior  to  the  Norman 
Conquest,  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  grammarian  and  the 
lexicographer,  it  is  practically  synonymous,  and  more 
than  coextensive  with  Angloeaxon.    That  it  does  not 
wholly  and  absolutely  exclude  the  Northumbrian  has 
just  been  stated.     That  it  is  the  representative  form  of 
speech  of  the  epoch  is  beyond  doubt,  even  if  we  make 
the  largest  allowance  for  the  loss  of  compositions  in  the 
other  two  dialects. 

With  the  ninth  century  begins  the  classical  perioA- 
for  the  Westsaxon  literature,  its  two  great  names  bein^" 
Alfred  and  ^Elfric     With  the  dedine  of  this  litera. — 
ture  the  prerogative  of  the  Westsaxon  declinea ;  fc'^" 
the  history  of  the  literary  English  is  not,  as  we  hav^^ 
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seen^  continuous;   and  it  is  not  the  Westsaxon  from 

which,  dialect  for  dialect,  the  literary  English  of  the 

present    time  is  lineally  and    consecutively  derived. 

There  is  continuity  in  the  history  of  the  literary  lan- 

'  gnage  in  general ;  but  between  the  particular  dialect 

which   culminated  in  the  eleventh  century  and  that 

which  is  now  predominant,  there  is  no  continuity.    Nor 

are  breaks  or  £Euilt8  of  this  kind  rare ;  indeed  they  are 

80  common  that  we  expect  them  a  priori.    Neither  in 

France  nor  Germany,  neither  in  Spain  nor  Italy,  are 

the  daaaical  dialects  of  the  present  time  those  in  which 

the  language  was  first  written,  cultivated,  promulgated, 

and  developed* 

§  81.  The  inflections  of  the  Westsaxon  are  as  follows; 


BiCLHiraioir 

OF 

THS 

NOXTK. 

Pranomns- 

-Jk^mU  ArtieU, 

8mff. 

Hmt. 

Mue,  Fern.   Nemt, 

JUgenden. 

IIKnr.S»       s«>      >«t 

H 

Jee,  ^ue    fm,       >nt 

H 

Dot.  ^BBk     >«ire>am 

)>am 

M^ky      H      hr 

— 

VM.  ^C8        ^tBX9     |>Cfl 

Vm, 

Tie  Pronoun 

of  the  J%ird  JPisnon. 

Mw. 

Mmmc.    Fern,    Neut. 

JUffmdert. 

ifen.  He        heo       hit 

Hi,orA^ 

Aee,  Hine    hi         hit 

Hi,  or  At^ 

Ikt.  Him     hire     him 

Heom 

6m.  His      hin     his 

HeoTa 

The  MjecH9$  in  ite  Imd^fimte  Dedsnriom, 
8mg,  Hur, 

^9K,       Fern,        Nna.  Mate,       Fern,  Nhtt. 

*i».  Blind       blind       blind         Norn.  Biinde     bUnde  bUnde 

^  Btiidne    blinde      blind         Jee,   Blinde     blinde  blinde 

^^  BKindiiBi  blindre    bliodan    Dat  Blindam  blindnm  blindam 

V.  Blindt       —  blinde        Abl,    Blinde     blinde  blinde 

^  BhiidM     blindie    blindes       Gen.  Blindra    blindra  blindra 

*  %•  {Ablative)  is  Basic's  name.    Instrumental  is  another. 
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7%e  Adjective  in  its  Drfimte  DecUnriim, 


Sing. 

Maae,  Fern,  Neut. 

Norn.  Blinda  blinde  blinde 

Aoc.   Blindan  blindan  blinde 

Dot.  Blindan  blindan  blindan 

Jbl,    Blindan  blindan  blindan 

Gen,  Blindan  blindan  blindan 


Phtral. 


JUgmdett, 
BUndan 
Blindan 
Blindun 
Blindom 
Blindena 


The  difference  between  the  indefinite  and  definite 
declension  is  not  a  difference  between  two  classes  of 
adjectives,  but  a  difference  between  the  forms  of  the 
same  adjectives  according  to  their  place  in  the  context. 
Hence,  it  is  a  matter  of  Syntax  rather  than  of  Etymo- 
logy. In  the  present  English  we  say,  a  blvnd  son, 
a  bH/nd  daughter,  a  blvnd  eye;  bUnd  aonsj  blind 
daughters,  blvnd  eyes ;  the  blvnd  souj  the  blind  daugh- 
ters, the  blind  eyes ;  the  blind  sons,  the  blvnd  daughters, 
the  blvnd  eyes,  indifferently.  But  in  Anglosaxon  the 
difference  between  the  indefinite  and  definite  article 
involved  a  corresponding  difference  in  the  form  of  the 
adjective  that  followed  it.     Thus  : — 


Indefinite. 

An  blind  son 
An  blind  dohtor 
An  blind  eage 
Blinde  sonu 
Blinde  dohtra 
Blinde  eagan 


D^ite, 

Se  blinda  son 
Seo  blinde  dohtor 
|>8et  blinde  eage 
J^a  blindan  sonn 
|>a  blindan  dohtra 
>a  blindan  eagan 


Substantives. 


Here  there  is  not  only  the  distinction  of  gender  as 
in  Latin  and  Greek,  with  certain  differences  of  detail  in. 
the  way  of  declension  to  correspond  with  it,  but  there  is 
a  higher  division  of  the  declensions  into  ^ strong^  and 
*  weak'    fiask  calls  them  complex  and  simple. 
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Moiodme  SubMiamtive — {Strong  Dedensitm), 

SmguUar.  Piural. 

Nam.  J)t6g  Nam,  Dagas 

Aee,  J)t6g  Jee.    Dagas 

JDat.  Dage  Dot,   Dagum 

AU.   Dmge  Abl,   Dage 

Gtn,  Degea  Gem.  Daga 


NeuUr  SubttanHfM-^Stnmg  Ikeletuiany 
Singylar.  PUuid, 


ilTofli.  Word 
Ace,   Word 
Dot.  Worde 
M,    Worde 
Gen,  Wordea 


Aimi.  Word 
Jce,  Ward 
Dai,  Wordum 
AH,    Worde 
Gen,  Worda 


Femimine  Subitantitfe — {Strong  Bedenaum), 

Singular.  HuraL 

Nom,  Bed  Nom,  Dada 

Ace.   Bade  Ace.   Dsda 

Dat,  DsBde  Dot.  Dsda 

Abl.   DiBBde  Abl,   Dndnm 

G«i.  Dsde  Gen.  Dednm 


Here  the  nominative  case  ends  in  a  consonant,  and 
^e  genitive  case  for  the  masculine  and  neuter  genders 
^^  (generally)  in  -«• 

In  the  tc;0{iX;  declension  the  nominative  ends  in  a 
^owel,  and  there  is  no  case  ending  in  -8 ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  a  strong  nwanation  (or  prevalence  of  the 
■^d  of  n)  throughout. 


Weak  Dedeneion, 

Singular, 

MneuHne, 

Feminine, 

Neuter. 

Som.  Hana 

tonge 

eage 

Ace.  Hanan 

tungan 

eage 

tongan 

eagan 

AU,  Hanan 

tongan 

eagan 

eagan 
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Plural 

Nom.  Hanan 

tungan 

Mgan 

Aoe.   Haxum 

tungan 

Mgan 

Dot,  Hanrnn 

tnngim 

eagmn 

Abl.    Hanum 

tnngiuii 

eagmn 

Gen.  Hanena 

tangena 

eagena 

That  these  two  declensions,  especially  the  latter,  are 
closely  allied  to  the  indefinite  and  definite  declension 
of  the  adjectives  is  dear ;  and  it  may  be  added  that 
the  tenns  weak  and  strong,  as  the  names  of  the  forms 
in  which  the  words  of  the  two  declensions  present  them- 
selves, apply  to  the  adjective  as  well  as  the  substantive. 
Thus  bimchis  is  a  strong  form,  characteristic  of  the 
indefinite,  whereas  blindan  is  a  wedk  one  for  the 
definite  declension.  In  other  words,  strong  and  weak 
are  terms  in  Etymology ;  definite  and  indefinite,  terms 
in  Syntax.  Substantives,  which  are  unafiected  by  the 
character  of  their  article,  or  indeed  by  the  context  at 
all,  have  only  one  form,  and  are  either  strong  or  weak 
according  to  their  own  proper  structure ;  and  what  they 
are  in  one  case  they  are  in  others,  i.e.  they  are  equally 
strong  or  weak  whether  they  are  definite  or  indefinite. 
With  adjectives  the  case  is  different ;  and  the  same 
word  is  weak  or  strong  according  as  it  is  indefinite  or 
definite. 

This  double  declension  of  the  adjective  is  the  point 
in  which  the  English  of  Anglosaxon  is  most  specially 
contrasted  with  that  of  the  present  period.  In  the 
present  English  the  adjective  is  preeminently  destitute 
of  inflections,  being  reduced  to  a  single  form  for  all  the 
cases  and  genders ;  and  both  the  numbers — good  man, 
good  7nan%  &c.  With  the  exception  of  the  articles  tJie^ 
and  an  (a),  no  part  of  speech  is  thus  denuded  of  its 
old  inflections.  In  Anglosaxon,  no  noun  had  more  of 
them  than  the  adjective ;  for  it  had  all  the  ordinary 
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forms  of  the  substantive  and  the  double  or  concurrent 
declensions  of  definite  and  indefinite  besides. 

It  is  only,  however,  in  the  EngUsh  that  this  extreme 
denudation  of  the  adjective  is  found.    In  all  the  other 
languages  of  the  German  fitmily  the  difference  between 
the  definite  and  indefinite  adjective  is  retained,  and  so 
(though  it  does  not  always  show  itself  so  conspicu- 
ously) does  the  difference  between  the  weak  and  strong 
dedeosions.    Of  the  former  the  word  oocen  is  a  single 
existing  fragment. 

Coktuoahok  of  thb  Vbbb. 

If^fimHve — nerian 

Gerund — to  neiiamie 

PrtBtfU,  or  Aetivty  Parftc^p^i»— neriende 

jPrWmt,  or  Pamve  Pariieiple — genend 

Jn^Mrative  SinfpUar — ^nera 

Imperatioe  Plural — neriii> 

Indicative  Mood. 


1.  lenerie 

2.  Dn  nerett 
8.  He  nertffS 

1.  We  neriaiS 

3.  Ge  neriaiS 
8.  Hi  DenatS 

Present, 

1.  Ic  nerie 

2.  Du  nerie 
t.  He  nerie 

1.  We  nerien 

2.  Ge  nerien 
8.  Hi  nerien 

j^^eeent. 

1.  Ic  nime 

2.  Dn  nimeet 
8.  He  nimeiS 

1.  We  nimaiS 

2.  Ge  nimalS 
8.  HininalS 


Cot^funetifM  Mood. 


Indieatioe  Mood, 


Preterit. 

1.  Ic  nerede 

2.  fyvL  neredeet 
8.  He  nerede 

1.  We  neredon 

2.  Ge  neredon 
8.  Hi  neredon 

PreierU, 

1.  Ic  nerede 

2.  Da  nerede 
8.  Hi  neredee 

1.  We  neredon 

2.  Ge  nereden 
8.  Hi  nereden 

Ptrfect. 

1.  Ic  nam 

2.  Du  name 
8.  He  nam 

1.  We  namon 

2.  Ge  namon 
8.  Hi  namon 
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Present 

1.  Ic  nime 

2.  Dunime 
8.  He  nime 

1.  Wi  nimen 

2.  Oe  nimen 
8.  Hi  nimen 


ConJuneHve  Mood. 


PUfdOt. 

1.  lename 

2.  Da  name 
8.  He  name 

1.  Wi  namen 

2.  Oe  namen 
8.  Hi  namen 


This  is  about  all  that  finds  place  in  a  work  like  the 
present.  The  details  of  the  Westsazon,  a  stady  by 
themselves,  are  to  be  found  in  the  ordinary  GrammarB. 
For  texts  the  reader  is  referred  to  Thorpe's  AndUeta 
Anglo  Saoconica. 

In  the  foregoing  sections  the  Westsaxon  is  taken 
as  the  standard  of  the  oldest  literary  English.  The 
chief  parts  in  which  the  other  dialects,  especially  the 
Northumbrian,  differ  from  it,  will  be  seen  in  the  next 
two  chapters. 

§  82.  The  Westaoicon — Middle  Period. — ^For  some 
time  subsequent  to  the  Norman  Conquest  the  West- 
saxon maintains  its  prerogative.  English  literature  of 
any  kind  has  notably  decreased ;  but  it  may  safely  be 
said  that,  until  the  middle  of  the  thirteentii  century, 
there  is  nothing  that  is  distinctly  other  than  West^ 
saxon.  Some  influence,  too,  it  exerted  as  a  standard, 
or  classical  form  of  English,  even  during  its  decline. 

This,  however,  belongs  to  the  history  of  the  English 
language  in  general,  rather  than  to  the  Westsaxon 
form  of  speech  in  particular.  The  forms  8«,  «eo,  as 
definite  articles,  are  among  the  first  old  characteristics 
that  become  obsolete.  Heo  (now  hoo) = she,  and  the  pre- 
sent plurals  in  -th,  the  termination  -dnde  (as  opposed 
to  and  and  ende)  and  the  participial  prefix  j^=ye,  are 
permanent.  On  the  other  hand  the  final  n  is  often 
dropped  —  as  in  y-broIce=ge^brocen.  As  compared 
with  the  other  two  dialects,  the  Westsaxon  preserves 
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the  inflections  of  the    Anglosaxon    period,    though 
changed. 

Two  changes  in  the  external  history  of  this  dialect 
present  themselves,  in  the  tibirteenth  century. 

(1.)  The  area  for,  which  we  find  Westsaxon  char- 
acteristics is  increased.  Dorsetshire  (as  a  centre), 
Hampshire  (?),  Wilts,  Somersetshire,  and  Devon,  i.e. 
the  western  parts  of  the  area,  are  the  districts  to  which 
the  mass  of  the  known  Westsaxon  compositions  are 
referred.  During  the  Middle  Period  we  get  them  from 
Gloucestershire  and  Worcestershire  (?)  on  the  north, 
and  from  Surrey  and  Kent  on  the  east. 

(2.)  The  use  of  the  letters  v  and  z  becomes  a  recog- 
nized part  of  the  orthography.  This  makes  it  probable 
tbat,  though  not  found  in  the  Anglosaxon  spelling, 
they  may  have  been  common  in  its  pronunciation,  or 
at  least  commoner  than  we  infer  from  the  spelling. 

The  two  great  Westsaxon  works  of  the  thirteenth 
eentoiy  are  the  Brut  of  Layamon  from  Gloucestershire, 
and  the  Ancren  Biwle  from  Wiltshire.  In  the  latter 
tbe  letters  t;  and  z  are  used  freely,  where  in  Anglo- 
saxon we  should  use  /  and  v.  fiobert  of  Gloucester 
tt  tile  great  representative  of  the  Westsaxon  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
^toiy.  Here  we  find  heo,  hearOj  &c.,  for  she,  their, 
^  the  plural  of  present  tense  in  -th,  and  most  of  the 
^^  recognized  characteristics. 

But  Midland  and  Northumbrian  compositions  have 
•Iwwly  presented  themselves,  and  the  germs  of  two 
literary  fi^sh  languages  have  taken  root. 

The  Westsaxon  work  which  now  interests  us  the 
i&06t  is  the  one  from  which  the  following  extract  *  is 
taken: — 


*  Fron  Botwarik — Dictumaiy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Language,  p.  zzri. 
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Nou  ich  wille  >et  jb  ywite-hoa  hit  ia  ywcot; 

>et  >i8  boc  is  jwrite  mid  Engliss  of  Kent. 

his  boc  ymade  nor  lewede  men, 

Uor  nader  and  nor  moder  and  nor  o[>er  ken. 

Hem  nor  to  berse  nram  alle  manym  nn, 

>et  inne  hare  inwytte  ne  blave  no  nonl  wim. 

Hno  as  Qod  is  his  name  yied, 

>et  Ms  boc  made,  God  him  yene  ^  bread 

Of  angles  of  hnenene ;  and  >«rto  his  red, 

And  ondemonge  his  anle  huanne  hct  he  it  dyad. 


Ymende  >et  >is  boc  is  nolned  ine  in  >e  ene  of  H  holy  apoiUae 
Symond  and  Judas  of  ane  brother  of  >e  doystre  of  Saaynt  Anstin  of 
Gantorberi,  ine  >e  yearo  ef  onre  Lhordes  beringe  1840. — Jfwutd  M88, 
No.  55,  British  Museum, 

The  work  to  which  this  belongs  is  the  Ayevibite  of 
InmiU  or  the  Agavribite^  Remorse,  Stmg,  or  Prick  of 
Conscience  {inner  sense).  When  and  where  it  was  written 
we  have  seen.     Its  special  value  in  the  present  enquiry 
lies  in  the  fact  of  its  showing  the  Westsaxon  character 
of  so  eastern  a  dialect  as  the  Kentish,  of  which  we  have 
no  known  specimens  for  the  times  anterior  to  the  Con- 
quest, and  which  at  present  is  scarcely  a  dialect  at  aUL 
Besides   this,  the   spelling,  which  is  to  some  extend 
phonetic,  represents  the  sounds  of  v  and  z  as  they  are 
at  present  pronounced  in  the  south-west  of  England, 
better  than  an  orthography  of  a  more  classical  and 
literary  character.    This,  however,  we  have  seen  alreadfj 
in  the  Ancren  Riwle. 

For  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  Trevia 
is  the  representative  Westsaxon  writer.  His  work, 
printed  by  Caxton  with  adaptations,  shows  that  the 
Westsaxon  is  now  no  longer  the  standard  English. 

§  83.  Present  State  and  Eodsting  Dialects. — ^Wilt- 
shire, Dorset,  Somerset,  and  Devonshire  are  the  pre- 
eminently Westsaxon  counties,  the  Devonshire  dialect 
being  an  extreme  one.     In  Hampshire  the  Westsaxon 
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characteristics  are  notably  diminished,  still  more  so  in 
Sussex*  In  Kent  and  Surrey  they  are  only  found  in 
fragments.  Western  Berkshire,  and  the  southern  parts 
of  Worcestershire,  are  more  Westsaxon  than  aught 
else.  The  boundaries,  however,  between  the  West- 
saxon and  the  Mercian  are  uncertain;  indeed  it  is 
probable  that  the  divisions  so  graduate  into  one  an- 
other as  to  leave  no  boundary  at  all. 

§  84.  The  Phonesis  of  the  Westsaxon  dialects, 
which  is  very  uniform  over  a  wide  area,  very  decided 
in  character,  and  in  many  cases  characteristic,  is  best 
illustrated  by  the  following  examples  selected,  exclu- 
nyely,  from  Mr.  T.  Spencer  Baynes's  ^  Someraetshvre 
Lidect;  lU  ProwwMAation^i 

Vowels. 
Lengthened — 

Boa  Mtcbeart  Nee-ad -(need) 

Clee-an»cleazi  Shee-ape»  (sheep) 

Mee-olk-BiniDc  Zee-ade«>(Beed) 

Converted  into  Triphthongs — 
0.  By  prefixing  y : 

Tee-ale —ale  Yee-abel-iAbel 

Tee-ann«>arm  Yee-aelBaiella 

6*  By  prefixing  'W  ot  -u: 

Baoymhof  Gnaiiie*- going 

Buoile  a  boil  Quoat «  ooat 

Whoameahome 

Ooieral,  but  not  characteristic,  being  fiEur  from  uncom- 
>M  elsewhere.     See  Northumbrian  specimens. 

The  Devonshire  dialect  has  an  approximation  to  the 
^eh  0U,  and,  one  closer  still,  to  the  Scotch  u  in 
9^  or  ffwid : 

Htme  Qm» 

Bgmob  ShMe 
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B  (a)  omitted — 

HoSce  a  hoarse 
FasoiiB  parson 

(6)  transposed — 

Birge  abridge 
Carmson  B  crimson 
Hums  ran 
Hird»red 


Liquida. 


Scao6«>8eaioe 
Veace  a  fierce 


Dird- thread 
Begorge -■  begnidge 
Hirchsrich 
Hirsh—Tosh 


Hirddick  a  ruddock  (Bobin  Redbreast) 


Neider. 


TtoD— 


Bedder  a  better 
Budder  a  butter 


Liddlea  Utile 
Maddick  «  mattock 


The  Th  in  Thin^  to  the  Th  in  Tkme. 
The  Th  in  Thvae  to  D  : 


Droo  =  through 
Dreeathree 


Dreaten  i*  threaten 
Drow  =  throw 


The  change  from  F  to  V,  and  from  S  to  Z,  is  notor 
and,  at  the  same  time,  characteristic.  It  is  the 
change  that  an  imitator  of  the  West  country  dialec 
resort  to.    At  the  end  of  words 


Turveaturf 

Hoaaveahoof 

Looayeesloaf 


Leave  » leaf 
Keeave  »  calf 
Weaves  wife 


At  the  beginning  of  words  : 

The  softening  of  F  into  V  at  the  beginning  of  a  word  is  a 
universal  in  the  dialect.  The  following  short  dialogues  may  be  ta] 
illustration : 

(I) 

'Guaine  to  «y-er?* 
*Eze/ 

*  Oh,  brave  I  tnne  daye  vot  the  wlks  at  the  t7-er.    Guaine  a-M 

*  Aye,  vooased  too.  Bill  humed  a  voorke  into  the  old  mare' 
lock^  and  het^a  o-valled  leeame.' 
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(2) 
Mannak.  BeSkat  there  many  v^fers  in  Lnxmnn,  Miss  ? 
Vimtar,  Tea,  nnfortimately,  too  many. 

Wi/f.  What  do  a  think.  Miss,  o'  thic  zillj  lass,  Hannah  ?  *her  and 
tither  walked  sixteen  miles  to  zee  a  vyer, 
VitUor,  Were  there  many  houses  burnt? 

Btmmmk,  Honsee  bunt — noa,  Miss!    There  beant  nothing  at  all 
kmt  st  vyers, 

VitUor.  Not  anything  burnt  at  fires  ? 
BannaA.  Noa,  Miss,  it  wasn't  a  vier,  but  a  vyer, 
Vmtor.  Well,  what  do  yon  call  a  fire  ? 

Bannak,  Why,  a  tyfr  be  where  they  sell  gingerbread,  and  cloth,  and 
nbbons,  and  show  wild  beeastes :  ...  I  do  like  vyen  20  much. 

T.  8,  Baynss,  pp.  16.17. 

This  becomes  -en. 

TranaposUion  of  S. 

Clapsaclasp  Apse  »  aspen 

Crips  «B  crisp  Waps  »  wasp 

That  the  changes  between  the  consonants  are  all  in 
one  direction,  so  that  the  details  can  be  given  in  a 
g^eneial  role,  is  clear.  They  are  all  changes  from  the 
Sord  to  the  Sonant  (Hard  to  Soft,  or  Sharp  to  Flat), 
^e  d  for  ih  Mr.  Lower  finds  as  fJEur  west  as  East  Sussex. 

1-  Ik  song  of  songs,  dot  is  Solomon's. 

1  Let  him  kiss  me  wnd  de  kisses  of  his  month,  for  yer  love  is  better 
^  ^e.— C».  i. 

§85.  Ivfiections.  —  The  following  are  still  pre- 
served: 

(1.)  The  true  accuacUwe  of  he,  ending  in  -li,  ori- 
8^y  kmej  and  not  him — ^which  was  Dative. 

(2.)  The  Infinitive  in  -y,  as  miZfcy =A.S.  meolcan=i 
(^)  nUL     Of  this  Mr.  Barnes  writes : 

^  Donet  has,  like  the  Magyar  tongne,  a  form  of  the  Infinitive 
'^  wiuch  may  be  called  the  habitnal  or  free  infinitive,  for  an  action 
applied  to  any  particnlar  object :  it  ends  in  y : 

*  80  it  stands  in  the  text.  It  does  not,  however,  mean  that  the 
^^  is  IB  the  Afiensative  ease.    It  rather  represents  the  older  heo. 
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'  Cam  ye  mowy  V  (Can  yoa  mow?  in  genflml). 
*  Cui  ye  mow  tluB  grafB?' 

Notes  to  the  Song  of  Solomon,  Doziat  diaLe 
(Buonapartean  CoUeetion),  p.  it. 

(3.)  The  Participial  prefix  g^ ;  now  aotL 

(4.)  The  plural  of  the  Present  in -4A.  Nearly  extinc 

§  86.  Syntax. — Mr.  Barnes  writes : 

In  Dorset  things  are  taken  as  of  two  classes :  (1.)  the  peraooal  da 
of  fonned  individual  things,  as,  a  man,  a  tree,  a  tod  ;  and  (2.)  the  ix 
personal  dass  of  nnfbrmed  quantities  of  things,  as,  a  quantity  of  km 
or  wood,  or  water.  He  is  the  personal  pronoun  fbr  the  penmial  dai 
and  it  for  the  impersonaL  A  tree  is  he,  and  some  water  is  it, — Sett 
&c,  p.  iv. 

The  demonstrative  pronouns  for  the  personal  dass  are  tlMam  ai 
thik,  and  of  the  impersonal  dass,  thie  and  that.  We  say,  *  Thiaeg  tn 
hy  thie  water ;'  Thik  dieese  and  that  curd. — Iffid, 

f  87.  Examples. 

(1.)  2%«  Accusative  i/n  -n.    In  A.S.  hvne.    (Fc 
heo,  see  p.  110  note.) 

Let  en  kiss  me  wi'  the  kisses  ov  his  mouth ;  Tor  your  love  is  betti 
than  wine. — The  Zong  d  Solomon,  i.  2.    Doreet — Barnes, 

Let  un  kiss  me  wi'  the  kisses  o'  hix  mouth,  vor  thoi  love  be  betti 
than  woine. — The  Zong  o'  Zolomon,  i.  2.     Somerset — T,  SpencerBe^ne 

Let  un  kiss  m'  wi'  th'  kisses  o'  huz  mouth,  vor  yer  love  is  better ' 
wine.— OT  Zong  o*  Zolomon,  i.  2.    North  Wiltshire— Kite, 

Let  'n  kiss  ma  way  tha  kisses  uv  es  mowth ;  vur  thy  luv  es  better  the 
wine. — Tha  Zong  uv  ZU-amen,  i.  2.    Devonshire — Baird. 

(2.)  The  Infinitive  in  -y.     Found,  also,  in  Somer 
setshire : 

The  most  archaic  inflections  in  the  dialect  are  the  infinitive  in  -e 
or  'P',  as  to  milky  ,  ,  .  and  the  plural  in  -ath,  as  they  eryaih.— 
T.  Spencer  Baynes — Notes, 

(3.)  The  Participial  Prefix.  In  A.S.  gecumen^ 
come: 

The  flowers  do  show  on  the  ground ;  the  zong  o'  the  birds  is  Oremi, 
an'  the  coo  o'  the  culvor  's  a-heard  in  our  land. — Song  of  Solomon,  ii.  13. 
— Dorset, 
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(4.)  The  plural  in  -th.    In  A.S.  we,  ge,  hi,  lufidp=: 
loe,  ye,  they  love.    Obsolete^  or  obsolescerU. 

Hie  VIowers  sprouftk  ywoarth  in  th'  grown ;  th*  taime  'b  a-kimd 
xoond  Ter  th'  TrhWlin'  o*  biids,  an*  th*  craw  o*  tli*  culver  's  a-yird  vnr 
aa  neah. — ^ii.  12. 

§  88.  Specimens 
(The  more  characteristic  forms  are  underlined.) 

WUUhire. 

ETOjbody  kneows  owld  Bamzo,  as  wears  his  yead  o'  one  zide.  One 
light  a  was  coming  whoame  yrom  market,  and  veil  off*9  hos  into  the 
md,  a  was  zo  dnmk.  Some  chaps  coming  by  picked  tin  np,  and  zeein' 
lot  yead  was  al  o*  one  zide,  they  thought  'twas  out  o*  jint,  and  began  to 
poll 't  into  'ts  pleace  agen,  when  the  owld  bwoy  roar'd  out,  *■  Bam  zo 
(km  9o\,  I  tell  'e ! '  Zo  a'  was  alius  called  owld  Bamzo  ever  afterwards. 
"Akoman^WUtskirt  Tales. 

Dorsetshire. 
Poems  by  the  Rev.  W.  Barnes  in  the  Dorsetshire 

Somersetshire. 

Of   this  the  following  is    a  strong-marked,    but 
scarcely  an  extreme  specimen  : — 


Mr,  Quy  and  the  Robbers. 


1. 


v.  G\ij  in^  1^  gennelman 
(V  HmtsfiiU,  weU  knawn 

^  *  ^ima,  a  Jnrek*  one, 
^  Ions  o*  his  awn. 


2. 


^  0^  ¥8nt  ta  Lnnnim 
^eatdeTertaziU; 

An  Oia  liOMes  that  a  rawd 
Sirer  minded  badge  or  hill. 


3. 


A  war  afeard  o'  naw  one ; 

A  niver  made  hiz  wiU ; 
Like  wither  vawk,  araur  a  went 

Hiz  cattle  ver  ta  zilL 

4. 
One  time  a'd  bin  to  Lnnnun, 

An  zawld  hiz  cattlo  well ; 
A  brooght  awa  a  power  o*  gawld, 

As  Pro  a  hired  tell. 


*  So,  also,  um*»nint  a  tme  JTM^-Sn^on  form. 
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6. 

Ab  late  at  night  a  nwd.  aXaog, 

All  droo  a  imket  ood, 
A  ooman  ranze  yrom  off  tha  groan, 

An  right  ayanr  m  stood. 

6. 
She  lo<^d  za  pitis  Mr.  Guy 

At  once  hiz  hoes's  pace     [night, 
Stapt  short,  a  wonderin  how,  at 

^e  com*d  in  jitch  a  place. 

7. 

A  little  trunk  war  in  her  hon ; 

She  zim'd  vor  gwon  wi  chile. 
She  az'd  en  nif  a'd  take  er  np 

And  cor  er  a  yeo  mile. 

8. 
Mr.  Guy,  a  man  o*  veelin 

Vor  a  ooman  in  distress, 
Than  took  er  up  behind  en ; 

A  cood'n  do  na  less. 

9. 

A  corr*d  er  trunk  avaur  en. 
And  bj  hiz  belt  o*  leather 

A  bid  her  hawld  mst ;  on  tha  rawd, 
Athont  much  tak,  together. 


IS. 

Agun  tha  zawd along;  agidn 
She  irtiisled,  Mr.  Gkij 

Whipt  oat  his  knifb  an  eat  tliA  b 
Than  posh'd  er  off;  Tsr  whjf 

14. 
Tha  ooman  he  took  ap  behine, 

Segommers,  war  a  man ; 
Tha  robbers  saw  ad  lad  ther  pkl 

Our  grazier  to  trepan. 

15. 
A  shell  not  stap  ta  tall  what  Md 

Tha  man  in  ooman's  dawM, 
Bit  he  an  all  o*m  jist  behine 

Yar  what  yoa  mid  sappama. 

16. 
Tha  cost,  tha  swaur,  tha  dreatm 

An  ater  Mr.  Gay  [t 

Tha  gallop*d  all;  twar  nlTer  1 

Hiz  hoes  along  did  vly.        [ne 

17. 

Anrer  downs,  droo  dales,  awa  a  we 
Twar  da-light  now  amawst, 

Till  at  an  inn  a  stapt,  at  last, 
Tel  thenk  what  he*d  a  lost. 


10.  18. 

Not  Yur  tha  went  avaur  she  gid       A  lost !  why  nothin— bnt  his  belt 
A  whizzle  loud  an  long,  A  znmmet  moor  ad  gain'd ; 

Which  Mr.  Guy  thawt  very  strange,  Thic  little  trunk  a  corr^d  awa, 
£r  voice  too  zim'd  za  strong;  It  gawld  galore*  contain'd. 


11. 
She*d  lost  er  dog,  she  zed ;  an  than 

Another  whizzle  blaVd, 
That  stortled  Mr.  Guy ;  a  stapt 

Hiz  boss  upon  tha  rawd. 

12. 
•  Goo  on,'  zed  she ;  bit  Mr.  Guy 

Zum  rig  boginn'd  ta  fear ; 
Vor  voices  rauze  upon  tha  wine, 

An  zim'd  a  comin  near. 


10. 
Nif  Mr.  Guy  war  hirch  avaor, 

A  now  war  hireker  still, 
Tha  plunder  o'  tha  highwamen 

Hiz  cofiers  went  ta  Till. 

20. 
In  safety  Mr.  Guy  rawd  whim, 

A  oten  tawld  tha  story ; 
Ta  meet  wi'  jitch  a  rig  myiel, 

I  shood'n  soce  be  zorry. 


*  This  is  not  a  provincial,  but  a  slang,  word.    It  is  ffokormenoM^' 
and  is  Gaelic. 
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Devonshire. 

Bab.  Zo,  Bet,  how  is*t?  How  de  tiy?— Where  hast  a*be  ikicJka 
mj  ?    Where  doet  come  firom  ? 

Bit.  GndoQB,  Bab !  yoa  gush'd  me.  Tve  a'  be  up  to  vicarige,  to 
T«t  a  book  Tor  dame^  and  was  looking  to  zee  if  there  be  any  shows  in 
a^  when  yoa  wisk'd  orer  the  stile,  and  galled  me. 

Rab.  And  dost  thee  look  so  like  a  double-rose,  when  thee  art  a' 
gilled.  Bet?    What  dost  thee  gook  thee  head  ror :  look  up,  wo't ? 
Bbt.  Be  quiet :  let  lone  my  hat,  wol  ye  ? 
Eab.  What  art  todng  orer  the  book  yor  ? 
Bsr.  Taming  out  the  dog*8  ears. 
Rab.  'Ot  is  it— a  stoiy-book  ? 

Bit.  I  wish  'twas,  I  lore  story-books  dearly ;  many  nearts  Pye  a*  zit 
vp  when  all  the  yolks  haye  a*  be  a-bed,  and  a*  rede  till  es  haye  had  a 
cnck  in  the  niddick,  or  a'  bum'd  my  cep. 

Kab.  And  dost  loye  to  rede  stories  about  spirits  and  witches  ? 

Br.  m  tell  thee.    I  was  wan  neart  reding  a  story-book  about 

H>intS|  that  com'd  and  draw*d  back  the  curtains  at  the  bed's  yoot  (and 

^^  wu  the  ghastly  pictures  o*  em).    The  clock  had  beat  wan,  when 

u  ovi  cnech*d  'pen  the  top  o'  the  chimley,  and  made  my  blood  rin  cold. 

1  &m*d  the  cat  seed  zum  'ot :  the  door  creaked,  and  the  wind  hulder*d 

IB  tlie  chimley  like  thunder.    I  prick'd  up  my  ears,  and  presently,  zum 

^  Tt:y  hurrisome,  went  dump !  dump !  dump !    I  would  a'  geed  my 

li^  Tor  a  Tsrden.    Up  I  sprung,  droVd  down  my  candle,  and  douted 

^;  lod  hadn't  a  blunk  o'  fire  to  teen  en  again.    What  could  es  do  ?  I 

*^  afeard  to  budge.    At  last  I  took  heart,  and  went  up  stears  back- 

''^  that  nort  mert  catch  me  by  the  heels.    I  didn't  unray  mysel  yor 

^e  oeart,  nor  teen'd  my  eyes,  but  healed  up  my  head  in  the  quilt,  and 

^7  Wt  bompt  zo,  ye  could  hear  en ;  and  zo  I  lied  pankiog  till  peep 

^A&  Poor  Bet !  why  if  a  ylea  had  hopp'd  into  thy  oar  thee  wot  a* 

Bq.  Ton  may  well  enew  laugh  at  me,  but  I  can't  help  et,  nor  yor- 
^  itdiog  the  bodLB  when  I  come  athort  'em. 

Olouceatershire. 

George  SidUr's  Oven* 

1. 
The  stowns  that  built  George  Ridler^s  Oyen, 
And  thauy  qeum  from  the  Bleakene/s  quar ; 
And  George  he  wur  a  jolly  old  mon, 
And  his  yead  it  graVd  aboye  his  yare. 

*  From  Halliwell's  Archaic  and  Proyincial  Dictionary. 
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2. 
One  thing  of  George  Ridler  I  must  commflod* 
And  wur  that  not  a  notable  theng? 
He  mead  his  brags  avoore  he  died, 
Wee  any  dret  brothers  his  zons  z'hon'd  zong. 

3. 
There's  Dick  the  treble  and  John  the  mean, 
Let  every  mon  zing  in  his  anwn  pleace, 
And  Oeorge  he  wnr  the  elder  brother, 
And  therevoore  he  wonld  zing  the  beass. 

4. 
Mine  hostess's  moid  (and  her  neaom  'twnr  Nell)^ 
A  pretty  wench,  and  I  lov'd  her  well ; 
I  lov'd  her  well,  good  reanzon  why; 
Because  zhe  lov'd  my  dog  and  L 

6. 

My  dog  is  good  to  catch  a  hen, 
A  duck  or  goose  is  vood  for  men ; 
And  where  good  company  I  spy, 
O  thcther  gwocs  my  dog  and  I. 

C. 

My  mwother  told  I  when  I  wur  young, 

If  I  did  Tollow  the  strong  beer  pwoot, 

That  drenk  would  pruT  my  auverdrow, 

And  meauk  mo  wear  a  thread-bare  cwoat. 

t 

7. 
My  dog  has  gotten  zitch  a  trick. 
To  visit  moids  when  thauy  bo  zick ; 
When  thauy  bo  zick  and  like  to  dio, 
0  thethor  gwoes  my  dog  and  I. 

8. 
When  I  have  dreo  zispenccs  under  my  thumb, 
O  then  I'm  welcome  wherever  I  come ; 
But  when  I  have  none,  they  pass  me  by ; 
'Tis  poverty  pearts  good  company. 

9. 
Tf  I  should  die,  as  it  may  hap, 
My  groauve  shall  be  under  the  good  ycal  tap  ; 
In  Touled  carms  there  wool  us  lie, 
Cheek  by  jowl,  my  dog  and  I. 
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§  89.  The  Two  Colonies. — To  this  list  may  be  added 
two  localities,  clearly  beyond  the  proper  Westsaxon 
boundary — one  in  Wales,  and  one  in  Ireland. 

(1.)  The  Peninsula  of  Gower,  in  Glamorgan,  and 
(?)  Pembrokeshire.  According  to  Higden,  certain 
Flemings,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  were  removed  from 
Mailros,  in  the  eastern  part  of  England,  to  Haverford, 
in  West  Wales.  He  adds  that  these  Flemings  of  West 
Wales  now  (in  his  time)  speak  good  Saxon. 

Flandrenscs  reio  qui  in  OccidoA  Wallia  incolunt,  dimissa  jam  bar- 
^1^,  satis  Saxonice  loqxiuntup. — Higden,  edit.  GaUj  p.  210. 

The  only  vocabulary  I  know  of  the  Saxon  of  West 
^ales  is  from  the  Peninsula  of  Gower,  the  Little  Eng- 
^<^nd  beyond  Wales.    It  is  by  the  Rev.  J.  Collins,  pub- 
lished in  the  Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society, 
^o.    93.     It  contains  nothing  Flemish ;  but,  on  the 
«>ntrary,  as  much  as  we  can  expect  in  a  vocabulary  of 
^eatsaion,  \iz.  the  Infinitive  in  y — seggy  =  to  tease ; 
fit^rnyz=:to  clean  out;  purty=to  turn  sulky ;  dreshel=i 
^  jt-ail.     On  the  other  hand,  it  shows  no  predilection 
^^^  the  sounds  of  v  and  z  for  those  of  s  and  v. 

§  90.  (2.)  The  Irish  specimens  are  both  more  de- 
<^id.edly  Westsaxon,  and  more  interesting  in  other  re- 
^P^cts.  The  district  is  the  Baronies  of  Forth  and  Bargie, 
i^  t-he  coimty  of  Wexford.  The  speakers  are  believed  to 
^  the  descendants  of  a  colony  from  Wales  (?  the  West 
^  elsh  Saxonized  Flemings  of  Higden),  settled  by  the 
'^Howers  of  the  Earl  ef  Pembroke  (Strongbow)  under 
K^niy  11. 

The  following  short  extract  gives  us,  besides  the 

^^isonantal   initial  v  and  0,  the  Westsaxon  diclx  = 

^f^Uk=:thy4ik=this,  and  the  plural  in -th;  and,  what 

^^  tnore  instructive,  the  Gaelic  pronimciation  of  the  ivh- 

^  tchase  {fose). 
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Tn  eicha  an  olo  whithe  yt  bceth  -m*  gleesom  o'  c<»6  th*  oare  eene 
dwitheth  apan  ye  tngere  o'  dicke  zorereignc,  Wilyame  ee  Fonrthe  uimen 
foae  faiherlio  rwao  oure  deis  be  ee  spant. — Jddresi  {m  ike  Forth  toi- 
guage)  to  The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Irdand,  preeented  Augnet  1836. 

This  change  from  hw  to  /  is,  undoubtedly,  due  to 
the  influence  of  the  native  Gaelic.  The  same  occurs  in 
the  north-east  of  Scotland  imder  the  same  conditions. 

—Celtic  influence  has  changed  the  ^100,  hwoee,  hwat,  hwan^  kmatt, 
of  StrongboVs  English  followers  mtofOtfo8e^faadtfan,far — ^haa  changed 
the  hwa^  htoas,  htoat,  htoan,  hwar,  of  the  Angles  and  Flemings  of  the 
north-east,  and  Norwegians  of  the  north,  into  the  faa,  fade^  fat^  fm^ 
faar  of  Aberdeen,  Caithness,  Angus,  and  Moray. — Murray.  The  Dialect 
of  the  Southern  Counties  of  Scotland^  p.  28. 

The  indication  of  this  coincidence  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  foreign  character  of  the  soil  to  which  a 
second  language  attaches  itself,  as  an  efficient  influence 
upon  the  phonesis  of  the  intruding  form  of  speech,  is 
valuable  because  it  has  often  been  denied,  and  oftener 
either  ignored  or  overlooked. 

§  91.  Later  stages  Analytic  as  opposed  to  Syn- 
thetic.— The  reader  is  now  referred  to  the  Dative  Case 
of  the  substantives,  especially  to  those  ending  in  -urtiy 
or  those  in  which  -wm  is  tbe  sign  of  the  Dative  Case. 
They  are  all  single  words,  but  single  words  in  which 
there  are  two  elements,  viz.  the  theme  or  part  belong* 
ing  to  the  main  word,  and  the  affix  which  denotes  its 
relations  to  another.  But  the  two  parts  give  us  but 
one  word.  Yet  tliese  are  separable  both  in  respect  to 
import  and  to  form.  When  we  get  a  combination  of 
this  kind  it  is  called  Synthetic,  or  put  together y  and  the 
particular  instance  is  an  example  of  the  Synthetic  pro- 
cess, or  Synthesis.  But  the  -urn,  in  the  course  of  time, 
is  dropped ;  and  the  prefix  to^  a  preposition,  is  used  in 
its  stead.  This  gives  us  tvjo  words ;  and,  when  this  is 
the  case,  the  combination  is  Analytic  =i  taken  to  pieces^ 
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and  Uie  particular  instance  an  example  of  the  ATudytic 
process,  or  Analysis. 

The  same  processes  may  be  got  from  a  reference  to 
the  Conjunctive  Mood,  the  so-called  Imperfect,  Plu- 
perfect, and  Future  Tenses ;  where  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
we  have  a  single  word,  in  most  modem  languages  a 
combination  of  two. 

In  the  Substantives  the  change  is  effected  by  the 
substitution  of  a  Preposition  for  the  inflection ;  and  in 
Verbs  that  of  an  auxiliary  verb.  But  the  principle  is 
the  same. 

These  are  examples  of  the  important  difference  be- 
tween Synthesis  and  Analysis  on  a  small  scale.  As  we 
proceed  we  shall  find  it  on  a  larger  one.  The  terms, 
Wever,  are  too  impk)rtant  to  be  overlooked,  whether 
their  scale  is  great  or  small. 


CHAPTER  X. 

™  HOBTHUMBBUN  CLASS  OV  DIALECTS — THE  GLOSSES, 
ETC. — THE  PSALTEB — MIDDLE  FEBIOD — ENGLISH  OP 
SCOTLAND — ^MODEBN  DIALECTS — INFLECTION  OF  THE 
PLUBAL   OF  THE  VEBB. 

§  92.  NoTthurnb\*ian  means  the  parts  north  of  the 
Hmnber,  and  south  of  the  Forth,  and,  so  doing,  in- 
cludes both  Yorkshire  on  the  south,  and  the  Lowlands 
rf  Scotland  on  the  north.  In  philology,  then,  the 
Muth-eastem  parts  of  Scotland  are  English,  whatever 
they  may  be,  or  may  have  been,  politically.  In  its 
Proper  season  the  northern  form  of  speech  develops 
itself  into  a  literary,  or  classical,  language.  This  is 
during  the  fifteenth  century,  especially  during  the  in- 
terval between  the  death  of  Chaucer  and  the  invention 


At 

•     in 
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of  printing,  i.e.  under  the  firgt  Stuarts.  English 
literature  during  this  period  has  so  fieJlen  off  that  the 
Scotch  may  then  be  called  the  representative  language 
of  Britain.    It  is  certainly  the  bestnlefined  dialect. 

It  begins  early;  it  declines  early.  But  in  the 
fourteenth  century  it  revives,  and  in  the  fifteenth  cul- 
minates. It  is  then  called  English  by  the  Scotch 
themselves — a  term  which  is  not  changed  for  Scotch 
till  the  time  of  the  Beformation.  Then  it  becomes 
Anglicized. 

To  some  degree  it  is  the  first  of  our  dialects  which 
became  a  vehicle  of  literature.  Two  well-known  frag- 
ments are  Northumbrian:  and,  as  these  date  from 
the  eighth  century,  they  are  older  than  the  earliest 
known  Westsaxon  compositions.  They  will  be  noticed 
in  the  Chapter  on  the  Stages  of  the  English  Language 
in  general.  But  they  are  too  short,  and  stand  too  much 
alone  to  interfere  with  the  early  prerogative  of  the 
Westsaxon. 

§  93.  By  adequate  specimens  cotemporary  with  the 
Westsaxon  of  the  times  before  the  Conquest^  the  North- 
lunbrian  is  only  known  by  the  following  Glosses.  They 
are  sufiBcient,  however,  to  give  us  a  general  view  of  its 
structure  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Westsaxon, 
and  this  is  all  that  is  wanted ;  for  of  the  Mercian  for 
this  period  we  know  nothing. 

The  undoubtedly  Noithumbrian  Glosses  are  the  in- 
terlineations of — 

(1.)  The  Rush  worth  Gospels. 

(2.)  The  Durham,  or  Lindisfam,  Gospels. 

(3.)  The  Dm-ham  Ritual. 

(4.)  The  Bewcastle  Runes.  (See  OHliography — 
The  Runic  Alphabet.) 

(5.)  The  Ruth  well  Runes.  (See  Prosody — s^Kita- 
rative  Metres.) 
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§  94.  The  Ruahwcn'th  Gospels. — The  glosses  on  the 
Rushworth  Gospels  are  referred  by  Wanley,  whose 
opinion  is  adopted  by  Mr.  Gamett,  to  tlie  end  of  the 
ninth,  or  to  the  beginning  of  the  tenth,  century.  This, 
however,  is  by  no  means  certain.  The  place  at  which, 
at  least,  a  portion  of  them  was  written  seems  to  have 
been  Harwood,  in  Wharfdale.  If  so,  they  give  us  the 
most  southern  sample  of  the  division  to  which  they 
belong.  The  names  of  the  writers  are  known.  There 
were  two,  one  of  them  being  named  Farmenn.  He  it 
is  who  describes  himself  as  a  priest  at  Harawuda.  The 
first  part  of  the  interlineation  is  his,  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  the  Northumbrian  character  is  less  marked  in 
Farmenn's  part  than  it  is  in  his  coadjutor's,  whose  name 
was  Owen — a  British  designation.  The  following  spe- 
cimen is  from  Mr.  Garnett's  paper  on  the  Languages 
and  Dialects  of  the  British  Islands,  published  in  the 
'  Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society.' 

The  characteristic  forms  are  in  italics.  For  the 
sake  of  comparison,  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
Hatton  Gospels,  in  the  ordinary  Westsaxon,  is  added. 

Both  texts  were  collated  by  Dr.  Bandinel  with 
the  original  MS.  in  the  Bodleian. 

KUSHWORTH  GOSPELS.  HATTON  GOSPELS. 

JoHX,  chap.  iv.  John,  chap.  iv. 

f-aet  for^on  [he  hselend]  onga^tt  Da  So  Haelend  wiste  hset  >a  Pha- 

[)>9ette]  ^iherdon  hk  aide  weaias  rise!  gehyrden   >set  hd  Haefdcma 

^tte  ike  h«l[eDd]  monige  thegnas  leomiog    cniht.i   'Sonne  Johannes 

mjrceth  and  fuiwath  |K)nne  loh'  J^eah  se  Hselend  ne  fullodo  ac  hys 

[annes]  :  {^h  >e,  Y  swa  he,  \>e  haV  leorning  enihtas.      Da  forleb  ho 

jie/ttiwade  ah  >egna8  his :)  forleort  Judea  land  and  for  oft  on  Galilea. 

JudcAm  eor^  hndfoerdeefter  BOUA  hjm   ge   byrodo    )>set  he    seolde 

in  Galileam.   wsw^  dsefendlic  wn-  faran  ISorh  Samaria  land.  Wicelice 

tTsdl*[ice]  hine  l^stte  of '[er]  Jherde  he  com  on  Samarian  cestre.    >o  ys 

VrrA  tha  bnrig  [Samaria],  com  for-  ge    ncmneth    Sichar    neah    >am 

>oa  in  tha  csstre  Saxnai^,  Ino  is  tnne  >o  Jacob  scalde  Josepe  hys 

ffieweditD.  Sichar,   neh  ^ctr  hyrig  snne.      )>aer  w^es   Jacobos  wj'Ue. 
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>fette  salde  Jacob  Josepes  Biino  his.  Se  Halend  Met  set  H  welle.    )>& 

wsM  wutudl'  Uier  wsUa  Jacobes.  he  wses  weri  gogan  and  h^  vsa 

Tlio   ha^r  for>oii  woerig  waes  of  middaj^.    Da  com  Hv  an  wif  of 

gonge,  sitonde  wses,  and  sset,  swa  Samaria  wolde  water  feedL    Da 

ofer  [>»mtM9^:  tidwseeswelcejno  cw«5  se  Haland  to  h^re.    gyf  mo 

sexta.    wif  [com]  of  thar  hyrig  to  drincan.      Hyi   looming   enihtea 

liladanne  ^»t  water,  cweth  him  >0  ferdon  )>a  to  >aro  oaaatzo  woldoQ 

hsel';  m2  me  drinca,  |>egna8  wntadl*.  heom  mete  beggen.    Da  ew«iS  tSvt 

/o^c^un  in  C8e8tre>fette  mete  5oA^»  Samaiitaniaao  wif  to  h^nu     Hn 

him.  cwseth  fthon  to  him  >et  wif  mete  bydat  Kn  at   mo   dronkan. 

Ho  Samaritaneeca,  bu  thn  Judeec  >onne  >ii  art  Jndeiao.  and  ie  em 

mith  thy  ar>  drincende  from  mo  Samaritaniae  wyf.    Ke  bmeatS  Jn- 

giowes  tu  >a  >e  mith  thy  wife  [sie  ?  J  deas  and  Samaritanisseo  metea  at 

Samaritanesc?  ne  for  >on  ^'byrelic  gadere.    Da  anawerede  ao  TT— l^nil 

biUndeatoSamaritaniscmn.^nd-  and  cwsfS  to  h^ra.    Oif  H  wiatea 

Bwarade  the  hsl'  and  cw8e>  him,  Gtodea  gyfo  and  hwiet  ae  ^  >o 

gif  >a  wisies  hua  Godea  and  hwelc  cwse'S   to   J>e   eele    me   drinken. 

wore  se  the  cwseth  the  ««/ me  (2rinca  witodlice  >ii  bede  hyna  Het  he 

du  wutudl*.  and  woenismara,  gif  thn  a^Alda  J>e  lyfea  WKter.    H  cwafK 

j7A>rtoaiM[giowades?]  from  him  and  >et  wif  to  hym.     Leof  no  Kn 

[he]  gisaJde  the  wseter  cwic  welle.  nsefat  nan  Hng  mid  to  bladene. 

cwseth  to  him  >8et  wif,  driht  [en]  and  >et  ya  deop.    hwanen  haftt 

ne  m  [in?]  hwon  tha  hlado  ha^fest  ^u  lyfea  wseter  cwest  "Sn  >ct  H 

|>u,  and  the  pytt  neh  is:  hwona,  mare  ay  "Sonne  ure  fader  Jacob 

and  hwer,  forthon  hsefest  du  wseter  Se  >e  ua  >iane  pyt  sealde,  and 

cwicw  elle?  ah  ne  ar\m  mara  feder  he  hys  beam  and  hya  nytanu  of 

usum  Jacobe  Be)>e  salde  us  thiosne  )>am  druncan. 
pytt,  and  wcsUOj  and  he  of  him 
dranc  and  auno  his  and  feojH)rfoto, 
and  ncseno  [netonu],hi8? 

Here  the  text  is  given  in  full,  i.e.  both  in  Laf 
and  Anglo-Saxon. 

Evangelium  Marci  (from  Botttertpek,  Scrtadungd), 

Ton    fnima    gospcllcs    hselendes     cristes  aunn  f 
^*    *      *\  Initium      euangelii      lean         Christii    tllii 

swa  awriten   is  in  esaia    witga    honu    ie    sonde     engel 

2.  Sicut  scriptum  est  in  Isaia  propheta  ccce  ego  mitto  angolum 

beforan  onseono  >ine  8e)>e  ogSarwa'5    weg     )>inro         atom    cl 
ante      feuucm  tuam  qui  preparabit  viam  tuam  ante  te.  3.  VoxcT 

in  westenno    gearwigea'S     weig     drihtncs    rehto    wyrca^    f 
•  in  deserto        parate  iriam     domini    rectaa  £ic' 

atige  vel  gongas  his.    4.  wa>s     iohanncs  in  westenno  gefhl 
semitas         ejus.        ¥\i\t     Joannes  in  deserto      bapf 
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bodade      frellwiht      Jreownurse  in    fbige  frusse     synna  and 

pnedicaiiB  baptismnm  penitentue  in   zemiMionem  peccatorom.    5  £t 

indeas      lande       and 
Indaee      regio         et 

&5    him  in  Jordanes 
ab    illo    in  lordania 

and     wes      ioliannes 
flmnine       confitentes      peccata        sua.        6.  £t       erat        loannes 

gegeielad  td  gewedad     mid  perom     camelea    and    gyrdeb   fellenne 
restitns  pilis  cameli      et      aona      pellicea 

jmb    lendenu    his   and    waldatapan  ffd  loppestra  and  wadn  hnnigtti 
ciiea  Inmbo*     ejna    et  locnstaa  et  mel 

wszie^  on  wnde  bendnm  and  )>et    brucende  wses 
ailnestre  edebat. 


feraode  wmB  vel  fo&rde       to       him      alle 
«grediebantnr  ad     enm     omnis 

tSa  lueroaoljmiBca     alle     and     gefnllwado 
Ifl«)iol7mite     nniyersi    et    baptizabantur 

ondetende       synna       heora. 

sua. 


(1.) 

§  95.  The  Durham  {or  Lindisfam)  Gospels. 

Quaiuor  Eoangdia  Laiina,  ex  translatume  8.  Hieronymi,  cum  glcstd 
imterlimeatd  8ax(mieA.— Cotton  MSS.  Neio,  D.  4. 

Matthxw,  cap.  2. 

miinSy  arod  (?)  geoenned  weze    haelend    in    iSaet  byrig 
Com       eigo      natus       esset      Jesns      in      Bethleem      Jodaee 

so     dagnm   Herodes   cyninges  hoonn  fSa  tungnlcraeftga  of   enstdael 
in    dielxiB    Herodis      Begia,        eoce  magi  ab    oriente 

cwocSondo 

hin  cwoedon     hner        is     tSe      acenned 
dicontes,         TJLi       est    qui         natus 

tungul 
geeegon  we  forSon 
vidimus       enim 


cwomun 
rencnmt 


to  hiemsalem 
Hiezosolymam, 


IS    cjmg 


Judeonu 
Judcorom? 

and    we  cwomon  to  wor&nne    hine 
QRcnte      et        yenimus        adorare        enm. 


storru        his        in 
Btellam       ejus        in 

geherdo    wiototlice 
Audiens  autem 

tSa  burgwoeras 
hendes  se  eynig  gedroefed  was  and      alle       iS&  hierusolemisca   mi's 


Boodes 


tnrbatus    est     et      omnis 


Hierosolyma        cum 
mesapreusti 

&       and        gesomnede  alle    "Sa  aldonnenn    biscopa 

^       £t        congiegatis     (tic)     omnes      principes       sacerdotnm 

geascode 
>Bd  tk  iiBuntta  tSaes  folces  geome  gefr&gnde  fra  him  huer      crist 
^      loibas         populi,         sciscitabatur        ab    iis    ubi     Christus 
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oogimiss  fomaazdmereiiiiga      eft  iohaime* 

[foh  203.]  INCIPIUXT  CAPITUIA  SECUNDUM  lOHANNElC. 

in*  finuna  re/  in   ima   nord  vel  crist  nas  god  mi^    gode  UtA 
I.  In  principio  nerbom  dens  apnd  denm  per 

tSone   ilea   geworht  ireron     alle    and  iohanne  ^oet  iroere  gesended 
qaem  fiicta       sunt    omnia       et  lohannes  miasiu 

genegd  laasrvd  befii  him  Sa'Se  eft  onfoas  ixt  hia  se  gewyroes  nmo 
refertor        ante     com   qui     recipient  esse  £icit     'filioe 

goddee    t^erh    gcafa      his  "Sem    finaendiun    indenm    iobanne 

dei       per   gr&tiam  cnam.    n.  Inteiroguitibas      ludaeis    lohannes 

onsaecees  hine  jnet  he  sie    exist      ah  |>flet  gesendet  "were  heseolf  befe 
negat     se         esse     Christun  sed  missnm  ae      ante 

sec 

"Ssm  and  stefn     \ftBte  he  were  clioppendes  in  noestcm  aefter 

ilium  nocemque  esse  cLimantis    in  deserto        secnndnm 

o 

isaias   ^m    nitga      gesaego^   t$e    ilea    nntetlice    geondete      lemb 

Esaiam  enuntiat      ipsum        uoro        fatetur       agnnroa 

laedende  vel  niomendc  sjnno  middangeatdes  sbc    faluande    in  halge 
tollcntd  peccata        mundi  ct  baptizantem  in  spiritcj 

o 

gaste     forSon    "Sc  ilea  sie  tvl  is  on  nfa  allum  vd  of  alle  o9 

sancto    eo  quod     ipse  sit        supra  omncs  m.  T- 


tnaem    iohanne  "Segnum    'Sa^o    fjlgendo    ueron    Ustm    drihten  an  ^ 
duobus  lohannis  discipnlis   qui      secnti      fuerant      dominom    unuc: 

tolaxlde        brodcr       his       serlSo       petms     fiom     teoE 
Andreas      addoxit       fiatrem    suum      qui       Pctros       ab        ipio 

ua^s  genemned  j£c  1Son   uxs  geceiged  beam  godes  gebecna.^ 

nuncup  atns  Philippns  qnoque         uocatus      natnna   heli    indicat  ^ 

se'Se  sona  betoih  o1$ram  "Se  ilea  godes   snni   bii$  goondetad  ic 

qui  mox    inter    cetera     earn     domini  filiam     confltetur.        nn.  I^ 

Uffim    faemu    J>8et    ua;tor    ymbcerdo    vel    gecerde    in    win    mi^S'^ 
nubtis  aquam  eonuertit  in  uinum       qno 

USDS  anorden  cn^liee  ges^ne  ]>sete  "Ser  heseolf  uses    gehaten     uin 
facto  cognoscitur     quod  ubi      ipse    faerit  inuitatns  uinuizy 

nedtJaerf  sio  >8ete  gescyrte  Ssera  farma 
necesse  sit        deficere        nubtiarum. 


*  From  Bouterwek's  Screadunffa,  pp.  12-14. 
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§  96.  The  Glosses  of  the  Durham  Ritual. — Rituale 
EccUsice  Dunhelmensis. 

1145,  e.  10.    Biiudle  Eedeaia  Dunhdmensis.    Ha  stmt  capitults 
in  Litama  Maj&re,  ^€et  U,  onfifa  dagcu,* 

-y  f^SoM      cToe^      driht*       ymbhwurfa'S     woegas        hieru'       and 
iHec    didt     Dominns,       circoite  vias      HieniBalem,    et 

bihaldai^and  gisceawa^&nd  soeca^iD  plaegiwoid  and  on  plaecym  and 
upidte  et  considerate,  et  qnerite  in  platois        egos     an 

gilnoeton  gio    woer    doend      dom      and     soecende     lyfy    and 
inreniatia       vimm  facientem  judicium  et   querentem   fidem    et 

milsend      ic  biom      his 
propitins        ero        ejus. 

4  /ctonda'S  or    iro^gas   and     gisea'S    and    gifiaigna'S    of     sedirm 
I  State    aupcr    rias       ct      ridete     et     interrogate  de    semitis 

aldum  hroelc     sie    vocg     god    and    geonga'5     on    iSser     and 
antiquifl  quae      sit      yia     bona,    et     ambulate     in     ea,       et 

gigimoeta'S  coelnisse  sawlum  iwrum 

inrenietis  rcfrigerium         animabus         restris 

3.  X^Ues  hergics    gal     Isr*l     godo      doa'S     Troegas      ineio      and 
LSxeicituum    Dens  Israel,  bonas    ikcite       Tias       restzas      et 

Xftdo    iri^  and  ic  bya  ivih  mi's  in  stove  'Sissrm  on  corde  ]>e 
stadia  Testra,  et  habitabo  vobiscum  in  loco      isto    in  terra  qnam 

ic  lalde    faedornm    iurvm    fro    Trorrlde      and  V         worvlde 
dedi  patribus     vestris    a       seculo  et  usque  in  seculum 

I.  ^S^   ^^   ^    [^d    gisceadas    from    naehte    dodo    Yssa    from 
V  liens,    qui       diem      discemis      a       nocte       actus  nostros    a 

tSiostra       giscead      miste    |>atte    sjmle    "Sa  "So    haelgo    aron 
tenebrarum  distingue  caligine    ut    semper     quae     saacta    stmt 

iSencendo         in         tSinum       symlinga      leht      ve  Ufa      tS 
meditantes,     in  tua  jugiter        luce     TiyamnB  per  Jf 

r  ge£ef5oncgunoo     gidoe  ve    driht'        haclga     faedor        allm' 
"%       Gratias  agimus,    Domino,    sancto      pater     omnipotens 

eca      god  iSr  "So  Tsig  oferdoeno  naohtcs    rume  to  morgenlicum 
arteme  Bens,  qui  nos,     tmnsacto     noctis  spatio,  ad  matutinas 

tidrm  iSerhlaede  gimoedymad  ai^  ve  bid*  )>atto  "St  gefe  ts  [dsg] 
horas   perducere     digpoatus    es,  quesumus,  ut  donos  nobis  diem 

*  Rituale  Ecclcsis  Dunhelmensis,  published  by  the  Surtees  Society, 
^  36,  37. 
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'Seosne  bvtan    synne    of    jhra  olS  >at    to     efenne   tfo  goda 
hunc       Bine     peccato  transiie  quatenns  iid  vespemm  tibi  Dea 

geafo  eft  ye  brenga    H 

gratias  referamus,    per  Dominnm. 

§  97.  The  Westsaxon  being  taken  as  the  standard 
of  the  Anglosaxon  in  its  oldest  stage,  and  the  details 
of  its  inflection  being  already  given,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  show  where  the  Northumbrian  differs  from  it. 

(1.)  Firstly,  there  is,  on  the  part  of  the  Northum- 
brian, the  greater  simplicity  of  the  Demonstrative  Pro- 
noun. For  this  we  have  in  Westsaxon  three  roots :  (1) 
86 ;  (2)  fe ;  (3)  he.  The  first  is  foimd  in  two  forms  only, 
86  and  seo  =der,  and  die  in  German,  o  and  fj  in  Greek, 
serving  for  the  masculine  and  feminine  of  the  nomina- 
tive singular  of  the  definite  article.  The  neuter  is 
]>cet,  which  is  declined  regularly  throughout,  i.e.  in  the 
singular  number  as  the  pliural.  The  forms  \e  and  Jwo, 
though  they  exist,  are,  in  writing,  displaced  by  ««, 
seo.  He,  like  ^e,  is  declined  throughout,  i.e.  in  the 
plural  number  as  well  as  the  singular;  so  that  we 
have  in  h%  heora,  heom^  hirriy  forms  which  are  lost, 
being  replaced  by  they,  their,  them.  In  like  manner, 
h£Oj  the  true  feminine  of  he,  was  used  where  we  now 
use  she. 

(2.)  The  greater  simplicity  of  the  auxiliary  verb. 
The  Present  Indicative  of  the  Westsaxon  ran : 


Singtdar, 

Plural, 

Iceom 

We  sind  [sindoD] 

Du6art 

Go  (find   [eindon] 

He  is 

He  sind  [sindon], 

In  both  these  cases  it  is  the  Northumbrian  which 
comes  nearest  to  the  present  English,  where  we  say  the, 
they,  their,  them,  and  are,  acknowledging  no  such  forms 
as  86,  hi,  heord,  8ind  or  sinxloju 
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The  termvnaJtion  in  -^in. — ^This  is  eschewed  in  the 
Northumbrian,  both  in  the  oblique  cases  and  in  the 
infinitive  mood,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  definite 
declension. 


Nofik  W.  8.  English. 

Caoeths  cwe'San  speak. 

IngeoDga  ingangan  enter. 

Heaita  heartan  hearts. 

NomA  naman  names. 


Ths  Participial  prefix  -ge, — ^The  old  Westsaxon 
form  of  the  passive  participle  consisted  of  the  prefix 
^,  and  the  a£5x  -en,  sometimes  with  a  change  of  the 
vowel  of  the  root ;  as,  geaogkt,  geaungenj  gedruncen^ 
^^sougkt,  aung^  dnink,  &c.  In  the  middle  period 
^e  ge  became  weakened  into  t^  or  i,  as  in  ydeped, 
*^^  &c.  Moreover,  the  a£5x  -en  was  often  dropped. 
Ib  Northumbrian  the  prefix  is  absent,  and  the  affix 
*^mo8t  steadily  retained;  and  that  in  the  southern 
^ect  to  this  day,  with  one  remarkable  exception. 


^  Past  Participle  ends  in  -en,  but  this  termination  is  dropped 

^'^'*°«v«r  a  nasal  (m,  n,  or  ng)  is  found  in  the  preceding  syUablo. 

^^  ^fjfte,  baU,  bytten,  bat  dym,  dam,  clum,  for  clumben  ;  fynd,  fond, 

JyM  (for  funder) ;  ryng,  rang,  rung  (for  rungeti),  &c,  &c    This  rale 

^  ^  coone  unwritten,  but  it  is  invariable.    I  have  not  observed  the 

^'^  Kgolarity  in  the  dialect  of  any  other  district  or  any  other  period. 

^^itrrajr.    ViaUet  of  the  Southern  Counties  of  Scotland,  p.  201,  and 
Sett, 


^e  first  person  singular  of  the  present  indicative 
^da (1)  in  <t ;  as  io  getreow^u^ic  cleopir-u, ic  aeUrUj  ic 
^Ttdr^  ic  ageld-Uj  ic  getimhr-u^I  believe,  I caU,  I 
^^  I  dread,  I  pay,  Ibuild — (2)  in  -o;  as  io  d/rvMH>, 
^  /«tt-o,  ic  vmldrig-o,  =  /  sit,  I  drink,  I  fight,  I 
fhrify. 
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The  second  person  singular  ends  in  -«,  rather 
than  -^t 

The  plural  termination  was  -s.  This  form,  however, 
was  not  universal.  It  is  in  the  imperative  mood  where 
we  find  it  most  generally,  and  where  it  is  retained  the 
longest.     Elsewhere  the  form  in  'p  is  found  besides. 

§  98.  That  the  Bushworth,  the  Durham  (or  Lindis- 
fam)  Gospel,  and  the  Durham  Bitual  Glosses  are  North- 
umbrian is  universally  admitted.  The  Northumbrian 
character,  however,  of  another  series  is  open  to  criti- 
cism. These  are  the  Glosses  of  a  Latin  Psalter  (Cotton 
MSS.  Vespasian,  a.  1),  of  which  the  Latin  element  is 
referred  to  the  Seventh,  the  Angle  to  the  Ninth,  cen- 
tury. (1)  The  orthography  is  other  than  Westsaxon. 
(2)  The  plurals  end  in  -w.  (3)  The  second  persons 
singular  in  -5.  (4)  There  is  no  prefix  -gr<j  in  the  parti- 
ciples. (5)  The  personal  pronouns  are  m^c,  J?ec,  usic, 
eowic.  All  these  are  Northumbrian  ;  but,  in  the 
Psalter,  the  infinitives  end  in  -ari — ^which  is  not 
NorthumbTian. 

PSALMTJS  XLII. 

.  rdoem  mec  god  and  to-scad  intingan  minno  of  "Seodo  noht 
\  Judica  me  Dcus  et  discerno  causam  meam  de  gonto  Don 
haligre  from  men  unrehtun  and  factum  go-nero  me  for-^>n 
sancta  ab  homine  iniquo  et  doloso  eripo  me  Quia 
"Su  ears  god  min  and  strongu  min  for-hwon  me 
tu  es  Dous  mcus  ct  fortitudo  moa  quare  me 
on-weg  a-'Srife  'Su  and  for-hwon  un-rot  ic  in-ga  ^onne  swencet$ 
reppulisti  et      quaro    tristis    incodo    dum   udfligit 

mec  se  fcond 
mo  inimiciis 

{on-8cnd      leht     '5in     and     &o*5-fostnisso     ^ino      hie     mec 
Emitte     lucem  tuam     ot        Tcritatom       tuam    ipsa    mo 
go-laodon  and   to-gc-laeddon  in  muntc  ifacm   halgan  "Sinum 
deduxcrunt  ct      adduxerunt    in  monto  sancto  to 

and   in    go-telde    8inum 
et      in  tabernaculo   tuo 


'■1 


3. 
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.     fie  iB-gaa  to  wi-bede  godesto  gode   se  ge-blissea'S    iuga'Se 
llntroibo   ad   altare     Bei  ad  Dema  qni  laetdficat  juTentutem 


pe  ODdetto  He  in    citran    god    god    min   for-hwon    un-ro 
^    \  Oonfltebor  tibi  in  cythara  Deua  DeuB  m«u8    Qnare       tristis 

^eazlSii  sawnl  min  and  foiwhwon  ge-dzoefea  me 
68      anima  mea  et      qvare     conturbas  me 

M    Tge-hyt  in  god    for-f$on    ic-ondetta    him    haelu  ondwleotan 
ISpers  in  Beam  qnoniam  confitebor    iUi  salntem      Tultas 

mines  and    god    min 
Bfli       et   DfQB  meufl 

Pbalmus  XTJTT.' 

^   fgod  mid  eanmi    nram  we  ge-herdon    and    fedras    ure 
iDeu    anribna    noatris    andiTimiu      et   patree  nostri  annun- 
aegdon        na 
OATenrnt    nobis 

vno  iStet  wiicende  Hu  ear5  in  degom  heara   and   in   daeg^um 
Opus  quod  operatna      ea       in  diebna  eoram    et     in    diebua 

Vun        alldmn 

sntiqaia 

honda  tSlne  tSeode  to-etenoe'S  and  Hn  ge-plantades  hie  ISu  swentea 

.]£annB  tna  gentea  dispexdet    et        pLantaati       eoe  adfliziati 

fok       and  on-wsg  a-drife  hie 
popolos     et         expulisti      eoe 

4,   f  u-ies  aotMice  in  aweorde  hia  ge-sitta'S    eoriSan  and  earm 
iHee        enim     in     gladio  suo  poeaidebnnt  terram  et  brachiom 

heaia    ne    ge-hsle5   hie 

eomm  non    salyabit   eoa 

%h  sie  awitSre  din  and    eann    ifin  and    in-iihtnia  ondwleoian 

Sed  dextera   toa   etbrachinm  tnom  et  inlnminatio    ynltqa 

tfinea   far-t$on     ge-licade    iSe  in    him 

tni     qnoniam  eomplacoit  tibi  in    illis 

earS  se  ilea   cyning   min   and   god   min   iSvL   on-bnde 
es      ipee        rex     mens    et    Dens  mens  qni  mandaa  sa- 
baeln 
Intern        Jacob 

"Se     fkmd      nzo   we  windwia'S    and   in    noman     ifinum 
te  inimiooa  noatros  Tentilayimna    et     in  nomine        tuo 

ve  iar-hjcga'5     a-xisende     in     na 
•panemiia       inaoigentes    in    not 


{I 


iTa 


lln 


."I' 
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m     f  na-les  KyV-Uce  in  bogan  numim  ie  gv-liylito  aad  nrwid  min  110 
INon    e&iiii       arcn       meo       aptmbo     et gbdiw  inaiii  noo 

^haele^S  me 
Balrsbit  me 

{"Sa  ge-freades  BC^S-lice  luic  of  ton  swenoendmn  nae  and  ISa  tSa 
Salyasti        enim     nosez      adiligentibas     not  et  eoa  qm 
ubIc    fiedon    iSu  ge-stea'Sela'Ses 
DOS    oderunt        oonfiidiati 


9. 


fin 
lln 


in  gode  we  biofS  here  aline  deg  and  in  Boman   diamn 
Deo    landabimnr     tota   die     et     in  nomine     too  eooll- 


ondetta'S   in    weoralde 
tebimnr     in    eaecula. 


§  99.  The  bearing  of  the  forms  in  -an  and  -a  upon 
the  history  of  the  Northumbrian  English  is  important. 
The  Psalter  has  a  claim  to  be  considered  as  old  as,  and 
possibly  older  than,  any  one  of  the  other  three  ;  whilst, 
philologically,  -an  is  an  older  form  than  -a.  If  so,  the 
-n  may  have  been  lost  to  the  Northumbrian  dialects  on 
Northumbrian  soil ;  in  other  words  the  forms  in  -a  need 
not  be  assigned  to  the  Angle  in  its  older  stages,  but  re- 
ferred to  the  influence  of  the  Danes  of  the  eighth,  ninth, 
tenth,  and  eleventh  centiu*ies.  The  complications  of 
opinion  to  which  this  view  may  give  rise  are  numerous. 
Thus  the  notion  that  the  Danish  influence  in  Britain  is 
later  than  the  English  is  one  that,  though  long  current, 
is  now  gradually  losing  its  supporters ;  the  tendency  of 
opinion  being  in  favour  of  the  earliest  Danish  invasions 
having  been  as  old  as  those  of  the  Angles;  or  (if  this  be 
not  exactly  the  case)  that  the  difference  between  the 
oldest  English  and  the  oldest  Danish  is  not  very  great. 
Then  comes  the  tendency  to  explain  the  use  of  the  -a 
for  -an-  through  the  Frisian,  which  is,  practically,  identi- 
fied with  the  Angle.  That  in  all  this  we  have  the  ele- 
ments of  a  very  complex  and  doubtful  question  as  to  the 
actual  relations  of  the  three  languages  to  each  other  is 
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manifest.  Nor  is  the  existence  of  considerable  differences 
of  opinion  concerning  it  doubtfiiL 

The  most  important  peculiarity  in  which  the  Durham  Evangeles  and 

the  Bitoal  differ  firom  the  Pialter  is  the  form  of  the  infinitiye  mood  in 

wbt.    Thit,  in  the  Durham  booka,  ia,  with  the  exception  of  one  word, 

bmi,  mm;  inTBziaUy  formed  in  -a,  not  in  -«ji,  the  uanal  form  in  all  the 

Qthir  Anglosaxon  dialects.    Now  this  ia  a  peculiarity  of  the  Frisic, 

ud  of  the  Old  None,  and  is  found  in  no  other  Germanic  tongue ;  it  is 

then  an  interesting  inquiry  whether  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 

.  toQgoM  is  the  origin  of  this  peculiarity ;  whether,  in  short,  it  belongs 

to  the  old,  the  original  Frisic  form,  which  prerailed  ift  the  fifth,  sixth, 

ud  lerenth  centnriee,  or  whether  it  is  owing  to  Norse  influence,  acting 

b  the  ninth  and  tenth  through  the  establishment  of  Danish  invaders 

aad  a  Danish  dynasty  in  the  countries  north  of  the  Humber. — KemhUf 

fWogied  I^mmmetiotu,  No,  85. 

§  100.  Though  this  is,  to  some  extent,  an  antidpa- 
tioQ  of  certain  remarks  which  will  be  made  hereafter, 
I  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  stating  that,  unless 
we  lecognise  the  probability  of  certain  forms  of  the 
Duikh  being  sufficiently  near  to  certain  forms  of  the 
Frinan,  or  some  dialect  sufficiently  like  the  English,  to 
V»  for  members  of  the  same  class,  the  place  of  the 
OiaeB  in  the  Germanization  of  Britain  can  never  be 
adequately  investigated.  The  ordinary  accounts  are 
that  in  certain  years  of  the  eighth  century  certain 
levies  invaded  certain  parts  of  England ;  and  that, 
ifto  a  time,  they  wintered  in  the  districts  on  which 
they  made  their  attack.  These  inroads  are  notified 
in  the  Anglosaxon  Chronicle  under  their  several 
[  elates:  the  general  tenor  of  the  entries  is  that  they 
were  the  earliest  of  their  kind ;  just  as  the  invasions  of 
fiogist  and  Horsa  were,  rmUcUie  mutandis,  the  first 
<tf  their  kind.  If  so,  they  exclude  any  previous  ones 
--fxoept,  of  course,  that  of  the  Jutes  in  Kent,  who, 
whether  real  or  not,  have  left  no  trace  of  Danish  occu- 
fuey  beliind  them.    Putting  these,  however,  out  of 

x2 
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the  question,  we  get  the  two  specific  dates  of  A.D.  787y 
and  A.D.  789,  as  approximations  for  the  beginning  of 
the  Danish  invasions ;  and  they  are  sufficiently  precise. 

ANOLOaAXOir  CHBOmCLB. 

A.D.  787.    Cromon  serist  III  sdpn  NorthxDanxia  of  Heretha  liiidft. 

.    .    .  That  moon  >a  serestan  scipiL  Deniscra  monna  the  AngeloyiuMt 

land  gesohton. 

AB8XB  (a.d.  789.) 

Eo  etiam  tempore  primum  tree  naves  Narmamnarum,  id  eft  Ikmomm, 

appUcuerunt  in  insula  quae  dicitur  Portland. 

The  question  is  whether  these  dates,  though  good  for 
Wessex,  are  good  for  the  north  of  England  in  being  so 
decided  as  to  exclude  all  other  Danes  from  any  part  of 
our  island. 

§  101.  After  these  Grlosses  comes  a  great  break  ;  for, 
until  the  last  quarter  of  the  thirteenth  century,  there 
wiU  scarcely  be  any  Northumbrian  compositions  of  even 
the  dimensions  of  a  Grloss. 

Of  these  the  earliest  are  referable  to  Durham  and 
Yorkshire.  During  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth 
century  the  literature  increases.  Still  it  belongs  to  the 
country  south  of  the  Tweed ;  in  other  words  is  Eng- 
lish, rather  than  Scottish,  Northumbrian. 

For  the  literatiure  north  of  the  Tweed,  or  of  the 
Northumbrian  of  Scotland,  a.d.  1375  is  a  convenient 
date.     Barbour's  Bruce,  as  the  author  himself  tells  us, 
was  partly  written  at  this  time ;  and  Barbour's  Bruce 
is  in  some  respects,  though  not  altogether,  the  oldest 
specimen  of  the  Scotch  Northimibrian.     Fragments  of 
a  song  on  the  siege  of  Berwick  under  Edward  I.,  1296 ; 
on  the  battle  of  Bannockbum,  1314 ;  and,  earlier  still, 
one  on  the  troubles  that  followed  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander III.,  are  older.     But  they  are  only  known  as 
preserved  by  later  writers  ;  and,  with  certain  undoubted 
changes  of  text.     The  objection  here  involved  applies 
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to  Barbour  himself.     His  text  is  later  than  that  of  the 
date  of  his  work. 

Hence  the  date  of  the  earliest  known  specimen  both 
of  the  language  and  the  orthography  of  the  Northmn- 
brian  of  Scotland  during  the  middle  period  is  a.d.  1385, 
the  composition  being  the  ^  record  of  an  award  made 
by  Andrew  Mercer,  Lord  of  Mekylhour,  in  a  dispute  as 
to  the  ownership  of  certain  lands,  between  Eobert 
Stewart,  Earl  of  Fife  (afterwards  Begent  Albany),  and 
Sir  John  of  Logic.'  The  original  is  in  the  Charter 
chest  of  the  Stewarts  of  Grandtully,  and  has  been  re- 
produced in  facsimile  in  a  volume  privately  printed  by 
the  late  Sir  William  Stewart  under  the  title  of  *  The 
Bed  Book  of  Grandtully.' 

'T^l  al  K^t  Hitf  lettrys  heiys  or  sejs  Androw  meroer  lorde  of  Mekyl- 
hoQK  gretjng  in  god  ay  lestand  tjl  yhxae  Tuiu^rsite  be  wyttyn  )>at  my 
radoatyt  lorde  ejr  Robert  Stewart  Eryl  of  fiyfe  and  Menteth  and  Ion  of 
Log;^  aqnjere  |>e  sane  and  |ie  ayre  of  syr  Ion  of  Logy  knycht  of  >air0 
tn  wyl  Dane  beand  present  bot  we  thre  before  nemnyt  put  in  myne  or- 
flenaBi  al  |>e  debate  and  )>e  qnestyoun  >at  ves  be  twene  >aim  for  t>e 
landys  of  log^  and  of  Stragartnay  and  how  evyr  l>at  I  ordaynyt  and  de- 
t^rmyiiyt  >aim  to  do  )>e  forsayde  syr  Eobart  and  Ion  faythfully  heht 
atrekaod  >aire  handys  in  myne  bodely  makand  gude  faytb  >at  l>ai  snide 
halde  sekrf  ferme  and  fftabyl  ::nd  Ms  ilke  forsayde  Cnnand  made  apon 
Hs  eaiise  before  wiytyn  ^  forsayde  syr  Bobart  and  Ion  renuleyt  and 
Afennyt  in  |ie  proens  of  myne  excellent  prynce  Bobart  thrw  \>e  grace  of 
god  kynge  of  Scotland  and  his  Eldeste  sune  Ion  Eryl  of  Carryke  / 
3lajstir  IhinckBne  petyte  Ersdene  of  Mnrrefe  and  thom^  of  Rate  and 
In  ^tyine  >at  I  ^  forsayde  Androw  assentyt  to  resayve  Hs  canse 
before  wiy^  in  myne  ordenans  and  |>are  of  to  gyf  Ingement  be  )>e 
of  my  twqge  I  made  bodely  fiiyth  it  ryhtwysly  to  deme.'  * 


From  the  date  of  this  record  to  the  present  time  the 
history  of  the  English  of  Northumbria  north  of  the 
Tweed  is  mainly  that  of  a  national  literature  ;  and,  so 
fiur  as  it  is  this,  it  forms  a  separate  subject.     Moreover 


an  *  Addition  to  Dr.  Mnrra/s  Dialect  of  Southern  Scotland.' 
P.  93  (A  note  ( —  4  pp.)  published  a  few  weeks  after  the  main  work). 
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this,  one  which  is  better  in  the  hands  of  Scotchmen  than 
of  Englishmen. 

Of  the  Northumbrian  south  of  the  Tweedy  as  a 
literary  language,  there  is  not  much  more  to  be  nid. 
As  &r  south  as  Hampole  (near  Doncaster)  it  was,  during 
the  fourteenth  centmy,  quite  as  Scotch  in  character  as 
the  difiference  of  date  and  place  would  lead  us  to  expect; 
perhaps  more  so.  But  it  is  only  on  the  east  that  this 
uniformity  is  foimd.  In  Cumberland  and  Westmor- 
land (?)  the  dialect,  though  undoubtedly  Northumbrian, 
was  far  more  unlike  the  Northumbrian  of  Edinburgh, 
Durham,  and  South  Yorkshire  than  those  dialects  (if  the 
difference  amounts  to  one  of  dialects)  are  unlike  each 
other. 

Hence,  if  it  were  ineimibent  upbn  us  to  divide  the 
great  Northumbrian  class  of  dialects  into  two  divisions, 
they  would  not  be  those  of  north  and  south  so  much  as 
those  of  east  and  west.  And  this  is  what  we  expect  a 
priori.  The  British,  both  of  South  Britain  and  North 
Britain,  maintained  itself  longer  in  Cumberland  and  in 
Gtdloway  than  the  Lothians.  Without  bringing  in  the 
mysterious  Picts  we  may  safely  assert  this. 

The  more  definite  evidence  for  the  closer  philo- 
logical connection  between  York  and  Edinburgh  than 
between  York  and  Carlisle  must  be  sought  in  the  dia- 
lects themselves.  And  these  are,  to  say  the  least,  fidrly 
represented  by  the  literature  of  the  Middle  period,  as 
are  the  West  Mercian  dialects ;  for  which  see  Chap.  XI. 

§  102.  Upon  the  relations  of  those  dialects  which  lay 
north-west,  rather  due  north  of  the  Humber,  those  of 
Cumberland,  and  part  of  Lancashire  most  especially, 
more  will  be  said  in  the  notice  of  the  Mercian,  or 
Midland  class.  At  present,  however,  the  Northern 
forms  of  speech  will  be  considered,  as  far  as  South 
Lancashire,  as  Northumbrian ;   and   certain   divisions 
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or  sabdividoiiB  of  them  considered.  In  Cumberland, 
there  is,  donbtless,  a  sectional  division  of  some  kind ; 
hut  it  is,  in  my  mind,  formed  too  much  on  single 
characters  to  be  one  of  any  great  breadth.  I  cannot 
forbear  thinking  that  the  Danish  element  for  these 
parts  is  ovenralued.  The  hard  and  sharp  line  which 
Mr.  Dickinson  draws  for  his  Central  Cumberland  dia- 
lect is  scarcely  tenable.  He  carries  it  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Eden  to  Egiemont ;  thence  by  an  irregular  line  to 
KirUand,  Croglin,  Sebergham,  Wamell  Fell,  Brockle- 
bank,  and  Aspatria,  to  Allonby,  south  of  which  line 
it  gradually  merges  into  the  Lancashire,  and,  on  the 
north,  becomes  intermixed  with  Scotch,  and  dashed  with 
the  Ncffthnmberland.  This  gives  us  the  southern  part 
of  West  Cumberland,  and  a  small  part  of  East  Cum- 
berland ;  the  remainder  (by  £Bur  the  greater  part) 
beiDg,  more  or  less,  Lancastrian.  This  range  of  the 
chief  characteristic,  the  elliptic  article  {f  for  they,  goes 
&r  beyond  these  limits.  As  compared,  however,  with  the 
North  Cumbrian  it  differs ;  for  North  Cimibrian  {Ray- 
90n)  gives  the  full  form  the.  And  so  does  the  Scotch. 
So,  also,  the  Northumbrian.  There  is  every  reason  why 
the  elliptic  form  should  claim  attention.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  easily  overvalued. 

Again,  the  extent  to  which  this  line  separates  the 
Danish  firom  the  non-Danish  districts  is  not  beyond 
objection.  If  we  take  the  syllable  -6^,  when  it  implies 
an  occupancy  (like  'ton  in  English),  as  a  presumption  in 
€avour  of  the  town  or  village  to  which  it  applies  having 
been  a  Danish  occupancy,  it  is  by  no  means  good.  That 
local  names  thus  ending  are  rarer  to  the  north  of  the 
line  than  to  the  south  of  it  is  true.  But  even  in  the 
ncNTth  we  have  them ;  viz.  WUlavby,,  ScdUhy^  and  others. 

That  these  may  represent  the  Danes  of  Eskdale  and 
Annandale,  while  the  more  numerous  -iys  of  Central 
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Cumberland  may  represent  those  of  Yorkshire  (cross- 
ing the  watershed  of  the  Ouse  and  Eden  about  Kirkby 
Lonsdale),  is  likely ;  but,  still,  they  abate  the  value 
of  the  line  as  a  Danish,  or  non-Danish,  frontier.  That 
in  Durham  and  Northumberland  there  are  no  -bj^tf  is 
well  known,  and  that  the  watershed  of  the  Wear  and 
Eden  gives  us  a  natural  boundary  of  some  value  is 
true ;  but  even  this  gives  the  elliptic  t  to  Durham,  as, 
indeed,  it  does  to  other  districts  besides.  As  opposed, 
however,  to  Durham  and  Northumberland,  Cumberland 
(so  long  as  the  affix  -hy  is  a  test)  is  Danish. 

For  the  Northumbrian  dialects  south  of  the  Tweed, 
to  which  we  limit  ourselves,  no  specimens  of  what 
may  be  called  the  native  provincial  literature  will  be 
given.  They  were  given  in  the  notice  of  the  West^ 
saxon  because  thev  were  needed  to  show  how  certain 
inflections  were  still  retained.  But  the  inflectional 
system  of  the  Northumbrian  was  comparatively  simple 
from  the  beginning ;  and  here  the  only  important  one  of 
which  we  find  trace  is  the  plural  of  the  verb  in  -*,  i.e. 
ihey  hvea = tliey  love.  The  distribution  of  this,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Buonapartean  versions  of  the  Canticle,  is 
as  follows.  They  give  us  the  same  matter  in  different 
forms ;  and  as  the  chief  point  in  recent  Northumbrian 
philology  is  the  exhibition  of  the  phonetic  variations, 
they  are,  in  a  work  like  the  present,  sufficient. 

§  103. 
Northumberland  (J.  P.  Robson). 

Chap.  II. 

1.  Aw's  the  rose  o*  Sharon,  an*  the  lily  o*  the  valleys. 

2.  Like  a  lilj  mang  .thorns  is  maw  Inve  amang  the  dowtors. 

3.  Like  a  napple-tree  mang  the  trees  o*  the  wud,  is  maw  luve  ama.Q^ 
the  sons.    Aw  sets  me  ways  doon  anunder  his  shador  wiv  a  leet  he&r^ 
an'  his  froot  teastid  verra  nice. 
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4.  He  feCdit  us  intiT  his  feastin-hoose,  an'  his  flag  abeim  ns  wis 
Ivre. 

6.  Hand  ns  up  wi'  drinldii-caps,  comfort  na  wiy  apples,  for  aVs 
iMd  o'  hire. 

0.  His  left  hail's  annnder  me  heed,  an'  his  reet  hand  coddles  ns. 

7.  Koo  aw  chaiige  ye,  O  ye  dowtois  o'  Jemz'liim,  be  the  bucks  an' 
the  does  o'  the  field,  thit  ye  dinnet  stor,  to  xoose  np  maw  lave  till  he 
hfls  a  mind. 

8.  'Wheest!  it^s  the  voice  o'  maw  Inyel  Lenk!  thondor  he  cnms 
lowpin'  QpoD  the  moontins,  an'  sknrryin'  ower  the  hills. 

9.  Maw  tioo-liiTe's  like  a  bnck  or  leish  deer:  assa!  he's  stannin' 
ahint  war  wa' :  he's  leokin'  oot  o'  the  windors,  an'  showin'  hissel'  thro' 
the 


Newcastle  (J.  P.  Bobson). 

Chaftbb  IL 

1.  Aw's  the  rose  o'  Sharon,  an'  the  lilj  o'  the  Talleys. 

2.  Like  the  lily  amang  thorns,  se  is  maw  Inve  amang  the  dowtore. 

3.  Like  the  apple-tree  amang  the  trees  o'  the  wnd,  se  is  maw  belnVd 
*BiBg  the  sons.  Aw  sat  doon  annn'er  his  shador  wi'  greet  plishnr',  an' 
^  froot  wis  sweet  te  me  teyst. 

4.  He  browt  ns  te  the  feastin'-hoose,  an'  his  flag  ower  ns  wis  Inve. 
t.  Stop  ns  wi'  tankerts,  cnmfort  ns  wir  apples :   for  aw's  seek  o' 

^  His  left  ban's  annn'er  me  heed,  an'  his  reet  ban'  dis  coddle  me. 
7>  Aw  chairge  ye,  O  ye  dowtors  o'  Jemzalom,  be  the  roes  an'  the 
"tcp  o'  the  fleld,  thit  ye  divent  stor,  nor  weykin   maw  love  tive  he 

5.  The  Toice  o'  maw  belnVd  I  locka,  he  coms  lowpin*  on  the  moon- 
"»•  ilippui'  ower  the  hills. 

'•  Maw  beloT'd  's  like  a  roe  or  a  yoong  bock :  seest  the',  he  Stan's 
^^  vor  wa',  he  loiks  oot  it  the  windis,  an'  shows  hisael'  throo  the 
*«uidiili. 

^''^ham  (as  spoken  at  St.  John's  Chapel,  Weardale. — 

T.  Moore). 

Chaptkb  n. 

1<  A'as  t'  rose  ot  Sharon,  an  f  lilley  od  Talleys. 

2-  As  t*  lilley  amang  thowms,  sees  me  Iot  amang  t'  dowters. 

'•  As  t'  apple-tree  amang  t'  czees  od  wood,  sees  me  beloved  amang 
l^^  Ah  aat  doon  nnnonder  his  shaddow  wih  greet  deleyght,  an  his 
^  ^M  sweet  to  me  taaste. 

^  He  browght  mah  tod  banqoeting  hoose,  an  his  banner  ower  mah 
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6.  Stay  mah  wih  faggoim,  oamftirt  mah  wih  9ipfim :  te  ft*  ■■ 
uv  Inv. 

6.  His  left  kneaf  *b  Qnnondir  me  htad,  an  hi«  ztat  knaaf  dvth 
cuddle  mah. 

7.  Ah  charge  ye,  O  ye  dowten  ht  Jenwttkm,  be  tf  roM,  aa  ba  tT 
beynds  ud  field,  at  ye  etur  nut  up,  ner  waaken  ma  knr,  till  ha  plwae. 

8.  T*  Yoice  ny  me  belnved  I  behowld,  ha  eometh  lofwpin  atcqppa  t* 
moontens,  skippin  atoppa  t'  hills. 

9.  Me  beluTed  's  leyke  a  roe  er  a  yoong  bazt :  behuwld,  ha  ataads 
ahint  our  wo,  he  lewks  forth  at  t'  windows,  showea  hiaaal  thioag^  tT 
lattice. 


North  Ridmg  of  Torkshvre  (jparta  abovi  WkUby). — 
By  the  Author  of  *  A  Glossaiy  of  Yorkshire  Words 
and  Phrases,  collected  in  Whitby  and  the  Neigh- 
bourhood.' 

Ckaptsb  IL 

1.  Hah  am  the  rose  o*  Sharon,  and  the  lily  of  the  yalleys. 

2.  As  the  lily  amang  the  breers,  sae  is  mah  honey  amang  the 
dowters. 

8.  As  the  apple-troe  amang  the  trees  o'  the  wood,  sae  is  mah 
beluYTed  amang  the  sons.  Hah  sat  down  under  his  shadow  wi'  greeat 
deleetf  an'  his  fruit  was  sweet  to  mah  teeast. 

4.  He  browt  me  to  t*  fiBeasting-hoose,  an'  his  banner  ower  me  was  Iut. 

6.  Stay  me  wi'  flagons,  cumfort  me  wi*  apples,  for  hah*s  seek  o*  Iut. 

6.  His  left  hand  is  under  mah  heead,  and  his  reet  hand  laps  round 
me. 

7.  Hah  chaarge  ye,  0  ye  dowters  o*  Jerusalem,  by  the  roea  an'  by 
the  hinds  o'  the  field,  that  ye  stoor  nut  up  nor  wakken  mah  Iut  till  he 
list. 

8.  The  yoice  of  mah  beluyred  I  seesthee,  he  comes  lowpin  upon  the 
mountains,  boundin  ower  the  hills. 

9.  Mah  beluyred  is  like  a  roe  or  a  young  hart;  lothee!  he  stands 
ahint  oor  wall,  he  looks  out  at  the  windows,  showing  his-sel  at  the 
keeasment. 

Cumberlcmd  (J.  fiayson). 

Chafteb  n. 

1.  I  am  the  rwose  o'  Sharon,  an'  the  lillie  o'  the  Tallies. 

2.  As  the  lillie  amang  thwoms,  sae  is  my  luiye  amang  the  dowtars. 

3.  As  the  apple*tree  amang  the  trees  o'  the  wud,  sae  is  my  baloiTe^ 
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tlM  toofL    I  Mt  doan  aaunder  his  shaddow  ni'  muckle  deleyght, 
mn*  hit  frate  was  tweet  tai  mj  toaste. 

4.  He  brong  me  tni  the  banqpetin'  hwouB,  aa'  his  baimir  ower  me 
'vmsliiiTe. 

6.  Stay  me  wf  flaggam,  cmnfiBit  me  wi'  applee ;  forlamseeko'liuTe. 
C.  Hia  left  ban'  ia  aniinder  my  heed,  an'  hia  reet  han'  infanls  me. 

7.  I  weazn  you,  O  ye  dowten  o'  Jerusalem,  by  the  rwoee,  an* 
bBynee  o*  the  fiel',  that  ye  star  nit  np,  ner  awaeken  my  Inive  till  he 

ft.  The  Toyoe  o'  my  belniyet!  behanld,  he  cnms  lonpin'  npon  the 
Bvoutuw,  akippin'  apon  the  hills. 

9.  Xy  bdniret  ia  leyka  a  xiroe,  or  a  young  back :  behaold,  he  stans 
t^t  our  waw,  ha  hiika  owt  at  the  wendaws,  showin'  hissel  owtseyde 
tbkttice. 


Central  Cumberlamd  (W.  Dickinson). 

Chafodi  n. 

!•  In  f  nroae  o'  Sharon,  an' t'  lily  o'  t^  Talleys. 

2.  Ky  leaTT  md  leokk  amang  t'  rest  as  a  lily  wad  leokk  amang 
thocu. 

^  Ab^  he  wad  leokk  amang  other  men  as  a  apple-tree  i'  fall  bleamm 
^  Inkk  in  a  wood  of  other  sworts  o'  trees. 

i  He  hfoo^t  ma  to  t'  feast,  an'  aa  fiind  as  if  his  leavy  was  o' 

ft.  Stop  ma  wid  flagons,  ooaifort  ma  wid  apples,  for  aa 's  seek  o'  leuw. 

(.  His  left  hand  *8  onder  my  heed,  an'  his  reet  hand  coddles  ma. 

7.  Aa  forbid  ye,  O  ye  dowten  o'  Jerasalem,  by  t'  roes  an' t'  hinds 
IB  tf  ftiidt  'it  ye  disturb  nut,  ner  woken  my  leuw,  till  he  pleases. 

^'  Xj  leorr's  royce  I  see  ya,  he  oomes  lowpan  ower  t'  fells,  an' 
*PI«»  ower  tf  knowea. 

^'  Xj  leuTT  is  like  a  roe,  or  a  young  buck :  see  ya,  he  stands  ahint 
^  W,  h«  leoka  out  o'  f  windows,  an'  shows  his-sel  through  t'  lattice. 


Westnujrland  (Bev.  John  Bichardson). 

CXAFTIB  IL 

^'  I  'i  t'  rooa^  o'  Sharon,  an*  ^  lily  o'  t'  valleys. 

^  Ai  t^  lily  amang  t^  thwoma,  sooa  's  my  liiy  amang  t'  dowghfrs. 

^  Ai  t!  apple-tree  amang  t'  trees  o'  t'  wood,  sooa  's  my  belfiVd 
^^  t  tftns.  I  sat  me  doon  Smd'r  hii  ahaddo'  wi'  gert  pliszir,  an'  his 
*^  ns  sweet  to  my  teeaaf . 


i 
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4.  He  fetcht  me  to  t'  feeastin'-hoose^  an*  his  banncir  oww  ma 
luv. 

'   5.  Prop  me  up  wi'  flagoiiB,  cumf  rt  me  wi'  apples :  far  I  's  siek  o' 
lav. 

6.  His  left  hand  is  Qnd'r  my  heead,  an'  his  reegfat  hand  eoddles  me. 

7.  I  cawdon  ye,  O  doirght'rs  o*  Jerewsalem,  hy  t*  zoes,  an'  bj  t* 
hinds  o'  t'  fields,  'at  ye  nowd*r  stir  iip,  nor  irseak^n  my  Iftr,  while  ha 
chewses. 

8.  r  Toice  o'  my  belfiVd !  loo'  the',  he  efi's  lowpin'  o'  f  fells,  akel- 
pin'  o'  t'  hills. 

9.  My  beiaVd  is  like  a  roe,  or  a  y&ng  hart :  loo'  the^,  he  stan's 
aMnt  oor  wo',  he  glimes  oot  at  t'  windo's,  shewin'  hiasel'  throogh  t^ 
lat-wark. 

North  Lancashire  (James  Phizackerley). 

Ghaftsb  n. 

1.  I  'm  t'  rose  a  Sharon,  an  t'  lily  a  t'  valleys. 

2.  As  t'  lily  amang  t'  thorns,  saah  is  me  Iot  amang  t'  dowters. 

3.  As  t'  apple-tree  amang  t*  trees  a  t'  wood,  saah  is  me  belov'd 
amang  t*  sons.  I  saat  down  under  hiz  shada  we  graat  delight,  an  hiz 
fruit  was  sweet  ta  me  taast. 

4.  He  browt  ma  ta  t'  feastin  house,  an  hiz  banner  ower  ma  was 
love. 

5.  Stop  ma  we  flagons,  pleaz  ma  we  apples :  for  I  'm  sick  a  love. 

6.  Hiz  left  hand  iz  under  me  head,  an  hiz  reight  hand  embraiices  ma. 

7.  I  charge  ye,  0  ye  dowters  a  Jeruslem,  by  t'  raas,  an  t'  hinds  a  t* 
field,  that  ye  stir  nut  up,  nur  awaak  me  lov,  wal  he  pleaz. 

8.  The  voice  a  me  belov'd  !  Luke  ya,  he  comes  loupin  on  t*  moun- 
tains, skippin  on  t'  hills. 

9.  Me  belov'd  iz  like  a  raa  or  a  young  hart :  luke  ya,  he  stans 
behint  owr  woe,  he  lukes  owt  a  t'  windas,  shewin  hissdi  through  t* 
lattice. 

South  Lancashire,,  parts  about  Bolton  (James  Taylor 

Staton). 

Chapter  II. 

1.  Awm  th'  rose  o'  Shayron,  un  th'  lily  oth*  valleys. 

2.  As  th'  lily  amung  thurns,  so  is  ma  love  amung  th'  dowters. 

3.  As  th'  appo-tree  aniung  th'  trees  oth'  wood,  so  is  ma  beloved 
amung  th'  sons.  Aw  keawrt  deawn  under  his  shadow  wi'  grd^t  deleet, 
un  his  fruit  wur  sweet  to  my  taste. 
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4.  He  browt  me  to  th*  banquetin-heawBe,  on  bis  banner  o'er  me 
lore. 
6.  Stay  me  wi'  flagons,  comfort  me  wi'  appoe :  for  awm  sick  o'  love. 

6.  His  left  hont  is  uider  my  yed,  un  bis  reet  bont  clips  me. 

7.  Aw  ebexge  yoa,  O  yoa  dowteis  o'  Jerosalem,  by  th'  roes,  un  tb' 
hoiodi  oth*  flelt,  that  yoa  stnr  not  np,  nor  wakken  ma  love,  tell  be 
pleoSa 

&  Th'  Teighce  o'  ma  beloved!  Incko,  he  comes  leopin  nppo  th' 
meawntins,  skippin  nppo  th'  hills. 

9.  Ma  beloVd  is  loike  a  roe,  or  a  yong  hert:  lucko,  ho  stonds 
behaind  eawr  waw,  he  gloors  at  th'  windows,  showin  hissel  through  th' 


West  Ridvng  (Charles  Bogers). 

Chaptkb  n. 

1.  Ah'm  f  roas  a'  Sharon  an' t'  lily  a' t'  Talleys. 

2.  As  f  lily  amang  thorns,  soa  iz  my  luve  amang  t'  dowters. 

8.  As  t*  apple-tree  amang  €  trees  a' t^  wood  soa  iz  my  beluy'd  amaag 
t^  sons.  Ah  sat  dahn  under  biz  shada  wi'  greet  deleet,  an  biz  frewt  wor 
vweet  ta  ma  taste. 

4.  He  browt  ma  ta  tf  banquetin'  hahee,  an'  hiz  banner  ower  ma  wor 
laTe. 

6.  Stay  ma  wi'  flagons,  cumfat  ma  wi'  apples;  for  ah'm  sick  a' 
luTe. 

8.  His  left  hand's  under  my  head,  an'  hiz  reig^t  band  embraces  ma. 

7.  Ah  charge  ya,  O  yo  dowters  a'  Jerusalem,  by  t'  roes,  an'  by  t' 
hinds  a'  tf  field,  'at  yo  stur  not  up,  nor  w&ken  my  luve,  till  he  pleaze. 

8.  T"  Toice  a'  my  beluVd !  behowd  he  cumes  laupin'  upa'  t'  mahn- 
taos.  skippin'  upa  tf  hiUs. 

0.  Xy  belnVd 's  like  a  roe,  or  a  young  hart;  behowd,  he  stands 
bahint  ahr  wall,  he  looks  foorth  at  t*  windas,  shewin'  hizsen  thro'  t' 


Craven  (Henry  Anthony  Littledale). 

CSAFTBB  n. 

].  I  is 't  rooas  o'  Sharun,  an'  't  lilly  o'  't  gills. 

8.  As  *t  lilly  amang  't  wicks,  evren  soaa  is  mah  lur  amang 't 
oowffktmBm 

8.  As  t  apple-trse  amang 't  trees  o'  't  wud,  evyen  sooa  is  mah  luv 
amang 't  sons.  A  sat  mah  daan  unner  as  shadow  wi'  girt  delaight,  an 
aa  tnmt  wur  sweeat  to  mah  teast. 

4.  A  browght  mah  tiU  't  banquetin'-heouse,  an'  as  flag  ower  mah 

lor. 
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6.  Stay  mah  wf  pots,  oomfort  mah  wi*  apples ;  fbr  s  it  ftir  dsan 
wi*  luv. 

6.  As  leaft  han'  is  nnnsr  mah  heead,  an'  as  rset  baa'  enddlas  nslu 

7.  A  charge  yah,  O  yah  dowghtscs  o*  Jarasalem,  hj  \  iobb,  an*  by 
't  hinds  o'  't  field,  'at  yah  rog  nat*  nothor  wakkan  mah  hiT  till  that  a 
chews. 

8.  T  Yoice  o*  mah  lay  I  sithah,  a  cams  lopeing  npo'  t  ttilM,  skipping 
npo*  't  hills. 

9.  Mah  luY  is  laike  nntil  a  loe,  or  a  yong  stag :  sithah,  a  ttanas 
ahint  wir  wa*,  a  keeks  foorth  eonet  o*  't  winder,  showin'  hissel  throvg^ 
't  casemeDt. 

Sheffield  (Abel  B7water> 

CHAPm  n. 

1.  0*m  t'  rooBZ  a'  Sharon,  an  tf  lilli  a*  f  Talliz. 

2.  As  t'  lilli  amang  thoams,  sooa  is  mo  lav  amang  t^  dowtsn. 

3.  As  t'  apple-tree  amang  a'  trees  a' t*  wood,  sooa  is  mo  belnTved 
amang  t'  suns.  O  sat  dahn  under  his  shaddo  we  gret  deloight,  an  his 
fruit  wer  sweet  tummi  tast. 

4.  He  browt  ma  to  t'  banquittin  hahse,  an  his  banner  ore  mn  wer 
luv. 

5.  Stay  ma  we  flaggons,  comfort  ma  we  apples,  for  o  'm  sick  a'  luv. 

6.  His  left  hand  's  under  mo'  heead,  an  his  reit  band  huddles  ma. 

7.  0  charge  ya,  O  ye  dowtens  a*  Jemslem,  be  t'  roes  an  be  t*  hoinds 
i'  t*  field,  that  yo  stur  not  up  nor  wakken  mo  luv  till  he  pl^eaz. 

8.  T  voice  a'  mo  beluwed !  behold,  he  oometh  lopin  nppa  t*  mahn- 
tins,  skippin  uppa  t'  hills. 

9.  Mo  beluwed  's  loik  a  roe  or  a  young  hart :  behold,  he  stant 
beheent  ahr  wall,  he  looks  fooarth  at  t'  winders,  sho*in  his-sen  throo  t' 
lattice. 

The  plural  in  -«  of  the  Present  Indicative,  which 
Dr.  Morris  has  chosen  as  the  most  convenient  charac- 
teristic of  the  Northumbrian  (where  indeed  the  8  is 
found,  in  the  singular  as  well),  is  an  exception  to  the 
comparative  imimportance  of  the  remaining  inflections 
of  the  northern  dialects.     It  is  still  retained  in  some  o£ 
them.     The  mixture  of  the  two  numbers,  and  the  com- 
promise indicated  by  the  use  of  the  Auziliar  and  In — 
iinitive,  are  shown  in  the  following  extracts. 
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Northv/mberland — Song  of  Solomon. 

Cbaftbb  L 

S.  It  *•  a'  be  the  fine  smell  o'  thaw  oils,  it  thaw  neam  's  like  oil 
tMB*d  oot,  an'  fbr  this  the  lasses  luvea  the*. — Bobion, 

CHAPnB  VnL 

II.  Ihoo  thit  Imtss  i'  the  gaidins,  thaw  freens  Us$etu  te  thaw  talk ; 
^BMbndheer'tl 

So  it  is  in  the  Newcastle  6ulMlialeet«^tA«  maidins 
'uM8  th^  —  the  marrows  Usaena  te  thaw  voice 
(Robson). 

Abo,  in  Central  Cumberland — that  '«  what  f 
'msw  likes  tha  for — f  cronies  lissens  to  thy  voice. — 
(DickinBon). 

In  Westmorland  we  find — f  virgins  luv  the^ — as  in 
^  present  English;    also,  in  the  other  passage — 

In  North  Cumberland  it  is  do  love  and  lissan.  In 
^  North  Biding,  do  and  lizzen. 

In  all  the  others  it  is  do  love  and  hearken. 

\  104.  Dialects  of  the  Northumbrian  of  Scotland. 
•^These  are  arranged  by  Dr.  Murray  as  follows : — 

1.  The  Southern  Group. — Simple  and  small;  falling 
^  varieties  rather  than  sub-dialects.  Spoken  in  the 
^^ties  of  Berwick,  Boxburgh,  Selkirk,  Peebles,  and 
I^tunfirieB ;  in  Teviotdale,  Tweeddale,  Ettrickdale,  An- 
^^'^Qdale,  and  Eskdale;  but  changing  in  Nithsdale. 
'^  means  that,  so  long  as  there  is  a  frontier  be- 
^een  Scotland  and  England,  they  are  spoken  along, 
^  indeed  beyond,  it;  but  that  they  cease  where 
^e  division  between  the  two  kingdoms  is  the  Solway 
Firth.  Nether  is  it  spoken  on  the  Lower  Tweed ; 
^re  the  English  county  of  Northumberland  runs 
'^^ward  and  comes  in  contact  with  the  dialects 
^  the  next  group.    The  parts  about  Coldstream  and 
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Kelso  form  the  north-eastern  boundary.  On  the  west, 
however,  where  the  Scotch  runs  southwards,  it  passes 
into  the  English  of  North  Cumberland — changing  in 
the  central  parts  of  the  county.  Here,  in  the  eastern 
and  middle  districts,  at  least,  the  original  language  was 
British  rather  than  Gaelic. 

2.  The  C&rvtrcd  Oroup. — Separated  from  the  North- 
umbrian of  Northumberland  (or  the  Northumbrian  ci 
England)  by  the  Lower  Tweed.  To  this  belongs  the 
Merae  (Le.  March)  district. 

a.  Haddington,  Linlithgow,  and  Edinburgh,  i.e.  the 
Lothians.  The  literary  language  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries.  Like  the  dialects  of  the  southern 
counties,  it  is  spoken  on  ground  originally  British 
rather  than  Gaelic  Fife,  on  or  within  the  Gaelic 
boimdary,  is  Lothian  in  dialect. 

b.  Gtilloway  and  Garrick.  Spoken  on  ground  origin- 
ally British ;  upon  which  Gaelic  was  subsequently  intro- 
duced. The  ethnology  is  further  complicated  by  this 
having  been  the  district  in  which  the  Picts  for  the  last 
time  are  assigned  in  trustworthy  history — Kirkcudr 
bright,  Wigton,  and  part  of  Dumfriesshire. 

c.  Clydesdales  Ayr,  Kenfrew,  and  Lanarkshire,  and 
part  of  Dumbartonshire,  i.e.  beyond  the  Clyde,  and 
beyond  the  Northern  Wall.  Here,  like  the  Lothian  in 
Fife,  it  must  be  supposed  to  have  encroached  on  the 
Gaelic  frontier. 

The  last  divisions  of  this  group  lie  wholly  within 
the  Gaelic,  as  opposed  to  the  British,  area. 

d.  The  Highland  Border — western  parts  of  Perth 
and  Stirlingshire.     For  this  see  not  only  Dr.  Murray's 
Map,  but  his  Appendix  on  The  PreserU  Limita  of  ih/^ 
Gaelic  m  Scotland — pp.  231-239. 

e.  The  North-eastern  Group. — This  fsills  into  tw< 
divisions : — 
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(a.)  Ths  Southern. — ^Murray,  Banff,  Elgin,  Aber- 
deenshire, Angus. 

(6.)  The  Northern, — Caithness;  the  intervening 
districts  between  the  Murray  Firth,  and  the  parts 
between  Lybster  and  Ubster  (Scandinavian  names) 
being  classed  with  the  purely  Cbielic  districts.  Here 
there  has  been  an  intervening  element,  viz.  the  Scandi- 
navian or  Norse. 

For  Orkney  and  Shetland,  in  which  there  are  no 
traces  of  the  Craelic,  the  speech  is  English  on  a'  sub- 
stiatum  of  Norse.    The  following  is,  I  beb'eve,  the  only 
specimen^  of  the  Nome,  or  Norse,  of  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land. 

¥a  jKxt  i  ir  i  Cbrimrie,  Hellenr  ir  i  nam  thite,  gilla  ooiidiim  thite 
cvuna,  Teja  there  mota  Tara  gort  o  jum  nima  gort  i  chimrie,  ga  tub 
da  OB  da  dalight  farow  vora,  Firgire  tub  sinna  yora  sin  vee  fiigive 
■udum  Bmttra  me,  Ijv  tub  ye  i  tumtation,  min  deliyera  txls  £ro  olt 
%  AflMo.    Or  OB  la  meteteth  yeia. 

5  105.  Effect  of  Contact  with  the  Original  Oaelio. 
—Dr.  Murray  has  shown  that,  in  the  PhonesLi,  at  least, 
tbis  must  not  be  overlooked. 

The  promineDt  diftinetioii  of  the  north-eastern  dialects  is  the  use  of 
/fcrieiiand  of  «  for  w,  as  in  *fat  *s  vrang*  ior  *  what's  wrong?* 
^  pseoliaritj  is  current  from  Pentland  Firth  to  the  Firth  of  Taj, 
sad  the  dialect  is  moat  typically  represented  in  Abeideenshire,  and  the 
^■^  to  the  N.W.  toward  the  Murray  Firth  {DiaUct  of  the  Southern 
^^XM^p.  237).   See  also  p.  lis  of  this  work. 

§  106.  Analytic  Character  of  the  Northumbricm. 

^Tbe  analytic  character  of  the  Northumbrian  is  less 

^  that  of  the  Westsaxon.      We  must  remember, 

uowever,  that  its  original  Synthetic  character  was  less 
alao. 

*  For  the  translation  and  interpretation,  see  Appendix. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  HSBCIAN  OB  MIDLAin)  DIALECT. — THE  WESIViaDLAlID 
DISTBIGT. — ^HOO^  AND    *  ^JJJR' 

§  107.  The  Mercian  or  Midlomd  DialscL— The 
third  of  oiir  main  dialects  is  eminently  deficient  in 
positive  characters ;  so  much  so,  that  the  answer  to  any 
question  about  the  limits  of  its  area  would  be  to  the 
effect  that  they  depended  upon  those  of  the  Westsazon 
and  Northumbrian  dialects ;  or  that  everything  which 
could  not  be  assigned  to  one  of  these  two  divisimis  was, 
on  the  principle  of  exclusion,  Mercian  or  Midland— 
simply  because  there  is  no  other  place  for  it.  However, 
with  this  indefinite.character,  much  of  the  importance 
of  the  Mercian  or  Midland  area  is  connected.  It  is 
the  district  wherein  provincialism  is  at  its  minimum. 

There  is  a  rough  way  of  forming  an  opinion  upon  this 
point.     The  literature  of  the  dialects  of  the  English 
language  is  considerable,  and  our  provincial  and  local 
Glossaries  are  numerous ;  from  which  we  may  infer  that^ 
where  a  county,  or  a  group  of  counties,  has  no  worlc 
upon  its  dialects,  or  only  short  ones,  there  is  but  little 
to  be  said  about  them.     Now  the  counties  for  which 
we  have  this  minimum  of  information  are  Middlesex, 
Herts,   Buckinghamshire,  Bedfordshire,    Huntingdon- 
shire, and  Butland ;  and  this  is  because,  in  these,  the 
ordinary  literary,  written,  or  standard  language  of  the 
island  is  spoken  with  comparative  purity.     Something 
abnormal  is,  of  course,  to  be  found  in  each ;    but  it 
amounts  to  very  little  in  all. 

The  same  applies  to  Kent ;  but  in  Kent  we  know 
that  the  dialect  which  the  current  English  has  super- 
seded was  the  Westsaxon ;  this  being  not  only  more 
than  what  we  know  about  the  dialects  north  of  the 
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Thames,  but  also  contrary  to  what  we  believe  was  the 
actual  fitct. 

In  the  Midland  districts  it  is  reasonably  held  that 
the  spoken  language  of  even  the  most  uneducated  ap- 
proaches the  written  language  of  the  educated  classes 
because  it  was  originally  the  most  like  it;  in  other 
words,  it  was  the  dialect  out  of  which  the  present 
literary  English  was  developed.     Nevertheless  between 
\Jbib  non-provincial  English  of  a  district,  the  mother 
dialect   of  the    cultivated   language  of   the   present 
time,  and  the  EngUsh  of  one  wherein  the  cultivated 
toDgae  has  displaced  a  dialect  of  a  different  class,  it 
is  hard  to  decide.    We  can  do  so  in  the  caue  of  Kent 
>&d  Surrey ;  partly  from  their  geographical  position, 
>&d  more  fully  by  special  evidence  as  to  the  earlier 
fon&B  of  speech.    But  where  the  boundary  is  indefinite, 
>&d  there  are  no  records  of  the  earlier  speech,  we  can 
^J  come  to  approximate  conclusions ;  and  it  is  need- 
^  to  say  that  the  M^cian  or  Midland  district  is  both 
itiefnoJar  in  outline  and  wide  in  extent. 

Northampton  is  the  county  which  has  the  best  claim 
^  T^resent  the  Midland,  or  Mercian.  It  has  long  had 
credit  of  giving  us  the  best  average  English ;  and, 
some  parts  of  it,  not  undeservedly.  But  like 
Boddnghainshire  and  Nottinghamshire  it  is  a  long 
^OQnfy,  and  the  dialect  varies  with  its  frontier.  It  is 
P^bable  that,  taking  into  consideration  both  its  size 
^  its  outline,  we  should  place  Bedf(»rd,  Huntingdon, 
^  Hertfordshire  somewhat  higher.  In  Warwick- 
^  and  Oxfordshire  it  is  certain  that  anyone  who 
*^b  closely  and  sharply  for  Westsaxon  characteristics 
^7  find  them;  and  that  in  respect  to  Norfolk, 
Soffolk,  and  Essex,  a  case  may  be  made  out  for  treating 
^  dialects,  as  East  Anglian,  in  a  class  by  themselves. 

l2 
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This  they  may  be.  Their  position,  however,  prevents 
them  from  being,  like  Warwickshire  and  Oxfordshire, 
transitional. 

§  108.  The  West  Mercian. — ^The  sub-division  of 
the  Midland  dialects,  called  the  Weet  Mercian,  has  a 
better  claim  to  an  independent  rank.    But  it  is  pro- 
bably a  transitional,  ambiguous  or  equivalent  group, 
with  affinities  on  both  sides — ^Northumbrian  and  West- 
saxon — rather  than  truly  Mercian.    South  Worcester 
is  about  as  far  as  we  can  trace  the  Westsazon ;  and 
North  Lancashire  about  as  £Eur  as  we  can  trace  the 
Northumbrian  southwards  and  westwards.  The  division 
is  recognised.     Sometimes  it  is  the  Wyre,  sometimes 
the  Kibble ;  the  difference  being  inconsiderable.    On 
the  Mercian  side  there  is  no  boundary  even  so  good  as 
these.     Mr.  Gamett  held  that  the  parts  about  Sheffield 
were  Mercian ;  and  every  Lancashire  man  knows  that 
the  famous  work  of  Tim  Bobbin  (Collier)  is  only  good 
for  the  parts  about  Bolton,  Oldham,  and  Bury ;  cer- 
tainly not  for  Fumess  and  Bibblesdale.     This  makes 
Shropshire,  Cheshire,  South  Lancashire  (whatever  may 
be  its  boimdary),  Staffordshire,  and  North  Derby,  Easf 
Mercian — South  Derby,  Nottinghamshire,  and  Leicest« 
being  grouped  with  Northamptonshire ;  which  we  ha^ 
seen  has  a  different  aspect  for  each  of  its  frontiei 
What  this  most  especially  shows  is  the  difficulty  of  c 
termining  classes  by  single  characters,  and  with  defio 
lines  of  demarcation.     It  must  be  by  type  rather  tl 
definition  that  classes  must  be  framed ;  and  ambigv 
affinities,  when  two  well-marked  groups   come 
contact,  must  be  the  rule  rather  than  the  except 
Nevertheless,  so  long  as  the  investigation  is  goinf 
single  characters  must  be  invested  with  an  undue 
portance.     There  is  no  harm  in  this  so  long  as 
enquirer  names  the  character  he  trusts  to,  and  le 
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oommon-sense  of  those  who  come  after  him  determine 
its  value. 

That  the  dialects  of  the  districts  just  eniunerated 
are  equally  difficult  to  divide  into  two  classes,  or  to 
assign,  as  a  single  class,  to  either  the  Westsaxon  or  the 
Northumbrian,  is  certain.     But  they  are  not  Mercian 
in  the  way  that  South  Lincolnshire  and  Huntingdon- 
shire, or  even  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  are  so.    Certain,  too, 
it  is  that,  unlike  the  Westsaxon,  the  Northumbrian, 
and  the  Mercian  proper,  they  are  not  represented  by  a 
literatore  of  anything  like  national  dimensions. 

Boring  the  times  before  the  Conquest  we  know 
iMifaing  about  them.  But  this  is  the  case  with  Mercia 
in  mass.  About  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century 
they  appear  for  the  first  time.  Dr.  Morris  takes  as 
his  leading  character  the  personal  signs  of  the  Singular 
innnber  of  the  Present  tense  which  give  hope,  opposed 
to  the  Northimibrian  hopes ;  the  other  two  persons 
heing  Northumbrian* 


Wegt  Midland. 

Northern, 

First  Penon 

.    .    .    hope 

hope*. 

Second  „ 

.    .    .    hop«« 

hopeff. 

Third     „ 

.    .    .    hop« 

hopef. 

More  important,  however,  is  the  statement  that 
^hen  the  second  and  third  persons  vary  their  form, 
^hey  take  the  southern  (Westsaxon)  forms  -esU  and 
'^;  and  that  these  forms  in  -«,  -est^  and  -eth^  are 
^^  Midland  also.  But  this  is  not  all.  Like  the 
Westsaxon,  and  unlike  the  Northumbrian,  they  use  the 
plurals  of  ?ie  for  their  and  them ;  and  prefix  the  ge 
(^'  its  equivalent)  to  the  past  participle.  Again, 
^^e  the  Northumbrian,  but  like  the  Westsaxon,  they 
•W  -eii  to  the  plural  of  the  preterit,  as  lovedr-en=swe^ 
i^theyj  loved.  This  is  foimd  in  poems  ascribed  to 
hoth  Shropshire  and  Lancashire,  i.e.  the  two  extreme 
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districts.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vowel  of  the  present 
participle  is  a  rather  than  -6  or  ^ ;  though  the  other 
forms  are  found. 

In  comparing  the  East  and  West  Mercian,  the  phy- 
sical outlines  of  our  island  must  be  borne  in  mind. 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  project  into  the  sea,  and  have 
nothing  but  Mercia  on  the  frontier.  West  Mercia  is 
on  the  Welsh  frontier,  and  to  the  north  of  the  Dee,  in 
that  part  of  England  where  Mercia  runs  furthest  west- 
ward. 

§  109. '  Uoo '  and '  She,^ — ^The  present  leading  dhar- 
acteristic  of  these  dialects  is  the  use  of  hoo  for  she.  It 
is  conspicuously  present  in  the  old  and  middle  West- 
saxon.  It  is  obsolete  or  obsolescent  in  the  present 
provincial  dialects  which  represent  it;  or  those  of 
Devon,  Dorset,  &c. 

The  following  are;  (1)  the  districts  in  which  A 
certainly  holds  its  ground  at  the  present  moment ;  an< 
(2)  the  districts  of  the  frontier  where  she  prevails: — 

(1.) 

Dbbbtshibe. 

Farmer  B,  What  did  Missos  Boord  za  or  do  to  Hester,  then  ? 

Tujnmus  L,  Whj,  Hester  may  be  wor  summut  to  blame  to ;  i 
hoo  wor  on  'em,  de  ye  zee,  that  jaVd  Skimmerton,  the  mak  gam 
fronted  znm  o'  the  gentlefolk. 

Dialogue  between  Farmer  Betmett  and  Tkomoi  Lede^ 

Owd  Sammy  Twitchere  Visit  tu*t  Gret  Eixibishun  e  Darby. 

It'll  ne'er  dow  ta  stej  at  whom  wen  iweiyboddy  ela  has  bin  "^  ^  ^ 
Exibishun.  Or  roeons  ta  goo,  sed  ah  ta  mjsen  won  neight,  wen  ah  C^^ 
whom  aftnr  a  hard  deys  wok  i't  feelds.  Soo  ah  meyd  hup  me  moind  ^ 
goo  i't  niamin,  an  tae  aar  owd  wummnn  wey  me,  az  how  rimeica  1?^^ 
t'fust  Exibishun  ther  wor  e  Darby  a  monny  yere  sin,  and  how  th"*  "OJ^ 
they  conna  bete  that'n.  *  *  *  How  went  on  till  wee'd  getten  ne«r  t""*^' 
plaise  weer  how  thowt  ta  foind  hit,  but  they'n  pow*d  it  aw  daan  na,  ^^  ' 
meyin  a  grond  new  streight,  wi  sich  foine  bildins  az  ah  ne'er  seyd  ^"£0^^' 
*    *    *    At  last  wee  get  inter  Hiron  Yate,  weer  theer  wor  a  lot  tgM<^^ 
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grand  bildiiis,  an  wee  ftm  a  heatin  haase  kep  be  a  mon  o't  neym  a  Sim- 
moDiui  theer  wee  f(et  agad  tock  aat,  t'owd  wammim  heTin  a kup  a  tee, 
•I  iow  Bed  it  wor  moor  refireahin  tu't  inner  mon.  •  •  #  #  * 
MoUy  sed  kow  thowt  if  t'ynng  men  an  wimmin  wor  theer  at  f  saim 
toinetheer  wodna  be  mnch  wok  gooin  on.  So  ah  sed  ah  thowt  t'men 
Inltiti  an  t^wimmin  fan  theer  ahair  o't  brass  for*t ;  but  ony  how  it's  a 
^aob  peeee  a  wok  an  woth  gooin  a  long  we j  ta  sey.  Aitnr  wee'd  seyn 
tltii,  ah  sed,  Nah,  MoUy,  weel  goo  tn't  Exibishnn,  an  foUerin  a  craad  a 
fotb  we  soon  fiin  aarsens  in  fmnt  a't  Bildin,  wen  ah  sed,  Naw,  Molly, 
kom  OB— an  went  bowdly  in  an  peyd  me  bob  at  t'whirlegig,  an  get  had- 
■htflnd.  Wen  ah  tanned  raand  far  Molly  kaw  codna  get  throw,  hou^s 
Ko  £tt,  an  theer  wor  t'foaks  loffin  at  her.  At  last  f  mon  as  towk 
tmuuij  hoppened  a  side  yate  an  let  her  in. 

(2) 

STAFTOBDflHIBB. 

i.  Dim  yon  know  solden-month  Sammy  ? 
B.  Eei,  an'  a  neation  good  feller  he  is  tew. 

A.  A  dflspnt  qnoiet  mon !  but  he  lores  a  snp  o'  drink.  Don  yon  know 
loivoif? 

B,  Enow  her,  ay.    Ha/s  the  Yeiy  devil  when  her  spirit's  np. 

^  Boo  is.  Hbo  uses  that  mon  sheamf nl ;  hoc  rags  him  eyeiy  neet 
Q^berloit 

B.  &o  doee.  Oive  known  her  oome  into  the  public,  and  call  him  al' 
toe  ttaw  koo  ooald  lay  her  tongae  tew  afore  all  the  company.  Boo 
^^^^  to  stay  till  kotft  got  him  i'  the  boat,  and  then  koo  mit  say  wha 
^'^  a  Boind.    Bat  koo  taks  aiter  her  feyther. 

(3.) 

Chsshisb. 

^  tightly  hoadin  on  by  th'  yed,  I  hits  th*  owd  mare  a  whop, 
™  plunps  into  the  middle  o'  the  wheatfield  neck  and  crop ; 
^  ^'faen  koo  floundered  ont  on  it,  I  catched  another  spin : 
^ad,  miieiu^  that's  the  cagion  of  the  blood  npo'  my  chin. 

A  Day  wUk  tke  Ckeskire  Ffox  Dogi, 

(♦.) 

Lakcashibb. 

£awr  Maiget  declares  had  koo  cloas  to  put  on, 
Bodd  go  np  to  Lonnon  ar*  talk  to  th'  great  mon ; 
An'  if  things  were  na  awtered  when  there  koo  had  been, 
Modi  fblly  reoolred  t'  sew  up  meawth  an'  eend ; 

Boo* 9  neawt  to  say  again  t'  king. 

Bat  koo  loikes  a  fair  thing. 
And  i^  says  koo  can  tell  when  koo*9  hurt 

Tke  Oldham  Weamr. 
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And  u  hoo  wai  TMtin  one  day  in  her  zowm, 
Hoo  spyd't  the  mon  ridin  th'  maie  into  the  town ; 
Tlien  boonoego^s  her  hait»  and  hoo  max  so  gloppen, 
That  out  0^  th'  winder  koo*d  lilce  fat  to  loppen. 

(6.) 

Boo  itampt  and  koo  staxdt,  and  down  th'  staira  koo  run, 
Wi  her  hart  in  hnr  hondt,  and  hnr  wind  welly  gone ; 
Hnr  headgear  flew  dS,  and  so  did  hnr  snowd, 
Hoo  Btampt  and  koo  stardt  as  if  koe^d  been  wod. 

Warrikin  Fstr. 

8.  We'n  a  little  sister,  nn  hoo*»  beawt  paps :  wot  mnn  wado  foreai 
sister  ith'  day  when  ^  11  be  spoken  for? 

9.  If  iloo  be  a  waw,  well  bnild  on  her  a  pallns  o  silT«r ;  nn  if  A 
be  a  dor,  well  close  hnr  in  wi'  seedar  booarts. 

Th*  Sunff  0*  Solonum,  ch.  yiii.,  8-9.— XofuasAtrf  {par 
about  Bolton).— J,  T.  Staton. 

In  the  South  of  Yorkshire  and  in  the  North  c 
Lancashire  we  find  ' she* 

When  JO  goa  ta  meet  Miss  May  (the  month),  mind  an  be  aware  c 
hnr  at  t'  vany  furst  seet,  for  ahooaee  az  full  ovher  joakes,  iyyery  bit,  i 
hnr  brother  April  iz ;  an  glories  if  »hoo  can  nobbat  mack  a  May  getli 
OY  onnyboddy.  Still,  shoo  means  no  harm  in  it,  it's  a  lively  way  sAt 
hez,  &c. 

T  Baimda  Foaka*  Annva!,  ^.,  1866,  pp.  10-11. 

8.  Ween  a  little  sister,  an  8hoo*8  nooa  brests :  wot  shall  we  do  fi 
ahr  sister  i*  t'  day  when  shoo  shall  be  spokken  for? 

9.  If  shoo  be  a  wall,  weel  bild  on  her  a  palace  a*  silver ;  and  if  «4 
be  a  door,  weel  inclose  her  we  booards  a'  cedar. 

T  Song  A!  Solomon,  viii.,  B-9.— Sheffield  (A.  Bywater)^ 

8.  Wee  Ve  geet  a  laile  sister,  an*  shu  hesn't  onny  breeas :  watir^ 
sail  wee  dew  fur  wir  sister,  i'  *t  day  'at  shu  *U  be  sparred  for? 

9.  An  shu  he  a  waw,  wee  11  big  upov  hir  a  pallis  o'  silTer ;  an*  i 
shu  be  a  dooar,  wee  11  clooas  hir  up  wi*  booards  o'  cedar. 

*T8ang  o*  Solomon,  viii.,  8-9.— CVtiowi  {H.  A.  LUtUdaky 

8.  We  have  a  lile  sister,  an  shoo  hez  naa  brasts :  what  shall  wt  dm 
fbr  onr  sister  e  t*  day  when  shoo  shall  be  spoken  for? 
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* 
skoo  be  a  woe,  we'll  build  on  her  a  palace  a  ailTer ;  an  if  tkoo 
%  well  fenee  her  we  baarda  a  cedar.  , 

r  Bang  A  Solomon^  Tiii^  8-9. — North  Laneaahire,  ue, 
LaneaMre  North  of  the  Wyrt  (  71  PhUaekerUj/). 

t,  besides  this,  the  form  in  ^  is  a  scarce  one  any- 
;  in  other  words,  the  nominative  feminine  of  he 
Tord)  is  limited  to  two  groups  (and  to  two  only) 
German  class  of  languages — ^viz.,  the  Anglo- 
md  the  Frisian.  In  the  latter  we  find  heo  in  the 
ist  Frisian  and  in  the  present  North  Frisian; 
in  the  Middle  Frisian  of  the  present  Dutch  pro- 
the  word  is  she. 

e  dat  hio  et  raid  habbe  jef  seth,  jef  wizled  tmch  dera  tria  hand- 
f,  deer  hio  die  kindee  dee  levee  mede  hulp.    See  page  66,  linee  1 

'  Ofke '  Ml  eei,  '  elk  jier  in  bem.' 

'  Ofke/  she  said,  '  each  year  a  bairn.' 

Ju  seed  Min  Seen,  fortone  wat. 

She  said,  '  Mine  son,  earn  somewhat.' 

Ju  noodight  horn  en  sin  hingbst  in. 
She  forced  him  and  his  horse  in. 

sanwhile — 

Old  Saxon  the  nom.  fem.  is  siu;  the  plural  sid^ 

a. 

Old  High  Grerman,  aiu ;  plural,  aii,  sid,  siu. 

the  present  German,  fem.,  eie ;  plural,  aie. 

^(Bsogothic,  nom.  fem.,  si, 

Vs  found,  however,  in  the  Northiunbrian ;  i.e.  that 

Glosses. 

It  the  form  hoo  or  h^o  does  hot  stand  by  itself.  Its 
>r  disuse,  involves  that  of  the  Feminine  Definite 
le,  which  is  in  Westsaxon  86=^6;  seo  (s/i«)=i}=J?cct 
l=To :  the  demonstrative  pronoim  proper,  and  ther 
an  of  the  third  person  (which  is  much  the  same), 

hSj  heOj  hit  s=  it.    There  is,  then,  a  mixture  of 
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two  fundamental  words,  when  we  look  to  the  demon- 
strative and  personal  pronoun  alone,  and  of  ikree  whei 
we  take  in  the  article.  For  the  article,  however,  mas- 
culine and  feminine,  the  root «-  is  the  oldest  form,  ie 
itr  is  the  form  in  MoBsogothic,  Icelandic,  and  Anglo* 
saxon.  If  it  does  not  exclude  the  masculine  and  femi- 
nine of  that  (i.e.  the  inflections  of  the  root  t&  s  J^),  il 
preponderates.  The  MoBsogothic  we  know  in  its  oldesl 
stage  only ;  but  in  Anglosaxon  and  Norse  it  disappear! 
early.  In  Frisian  and  in  the  Modem  Gherman  it  it 
superseded  by  the  root  th"  {thjuj  die).  In  Weatsazon 
however,  it  is  displaced  without  taking  a  substitiite 
i.e.  ye  serves  for  aU  the  three  genders  ;  as  it  does  now 
Wlien  860  is  thus  (so  to  say)  liberated  from  its  functi(» 
as  a  definite  article,  it  displaces  heo^  the  feminine  o 
the  personal  pronoun.  Hence,  Jieo,  or  hoo,  seems  t< 
hold  its  ground  only  so  long  as  either  aeo  or  theo  {thiu 
theo)  are  not  feminine  demonstratives  (definite  articles) 
or  until  the  common  form  ^e  {the)  has  superseded  then 
both.  Se  drops  out  altogether,  at  an  early  period.  Ii 
the  Northumbrian  neither  is  found  from  first  to  last- 

This  applies  to  the  value  of  heo^  or  Aoo,  as  a  chai 
acteristic  form ;  showing  that  it  stands  for  somethiim 
more  than  itself.  The  application  of  the  bearing  < 
the  correlation  is  general.  Its  exact  history,  howeve 
in  the  present  case  cannot  be  given  in  detail.  But  th 
is  for  want  of  materials.  All  we  can  say  is  that  if,  : 
the  dialects  of  the  above-named  districts,  hoo  whol 
exclude  she  as  the  feminine  of  the  third  person,  th 
latter  word  has  fallen  out  of  the  language  altogether 
for  it  has  not  yet  been  found  as  a  definite  article.  Mon 
than  this,  in  the  known  specimens  of  the  West  Mid- 
land dialects  in  their  older  stages,  she  and  hx>o  do  not 
occur. 

In  the  truly   Mercian  English  she  is,  to  say  the 
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least,  a  oommoner  form  than  heo.  It  has  wholly  super- 
seded heOj  and  survives  86,  which  is  wholly  lost. 

All  that  can  be  said  about  the  use  of  the  word  Aoo 
in  Staffordshire,  &c.,  is  that  it  points  in  the  direction 
of  Wessez  rather  than  in  that  of  Northumbria. 

§  110.  Preponderati/ng  Affinities  of  the  Mercian. 
—This  use  of  hoo  for  she  points,  as  we  have  already 
said,  to  the  Westsaxon ;  but  it  only  does  so  in  the  first 
instance— only  when  we  compare  the  Mercian  with  the 
Xoithnmbrian  of  the  Middle  period.  In  the  oldest 
Northumbrian  we  find  heo ;  nor  must  we  fedl  to  remem- 
ber that,  in  the  present  Westsaxon,-  it  is  obsolescent. 

In  respect  to  its  characters  in  the  way  of  name  and 
geographical  area,  the  external  evidence,  though  of  less 
value  than  that  of  language,  deserves  notice.  Merdd, 
u  a  name,  is  an  indifferent  one ;  i.e.  it  points  neither 
to  Saxon  Wessex  nor  to  English  Northumberland ;  for  it 
is  a  geographical  rather  than  an  ethnological  term,  and, 
so  &r  as  it  characterizes  a  population,  means  nothing. 
But  it  is  not  a  continuous  one.  On  the  contrary,  for 
ti^  districts  south  of  the  Humber,  and  south  even  of  the 
Oofle,  the  names  East-Engle  and  Middel-Engle  appear 
in  the  Anglosaxon  Chronicle,  and  that  as  translations  of 
^  Orientales  Angli,  and  Mediterrcmei  Angli  of  Beda ; 
^P^cially  connected  in  origin  with  the  Mercians,  with 
^  Northumbrians,  and  with  the  Angle  denomination 
"^generaL 

Be  Asg^  *  *  Orientales  Angli,  Mediterranei  Angli,  Merdi,  et 
^Kocdrnmbromm  progenies. — Beda,  Hist,  Eod.  l  xv.  36. 

^  Angle  oomon  *  *  BkBt-EMgU,  Middel  Bingle,  Mearce,  and 
^KotUiTmlnm.— A.  8.  Chron.,  a.d.  499. 

It  is  safe,  then,  to  say  that  the  evidence  of  Beda, 
^ho  specially  gives  us  the  distribution  of  the  conquer- 
Uf  Germans,  makes  Mercia  Angle  rather  than  Saxon. 
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And  it  is  equally  safe  to  say  that,  in  Grennany,  we 
find  no  district  so  definitely  assigned  to  the  men  of 
Mercia,  as  Westphalia  is  to  the  Saxons,  and  the  Lower 
Elbe  to  the  Angles. 

This  is  as  much  as  can  well  be  said  at  present.  Nor 
is  the  question  one  that  presses;  for  whether  the 
Mercian  be  modified  Angle  or  modified  Saxon,  an  in- 
dependent dialect  or  a  mixed  one,  is,  probably,  inca- 
pable of  being  positively  either  affirmed  or  denied. 
Still,  it  belongs  to  a  large  district,  and  if  we  call  it 
mixed,  something  more  than  the  mere  influence  of  a 
dialect  on  its  frontier  is  required. 

§  111.  Of  the  analytic  character  of  the  Mercian  we 
can  only  repeat  what  was  said  about  the  Northumbrian. 
If  few  old  inflections  have  been  replaced  by  analytic 
forms,  it  is  because  they  were,  comparatively,  but  few 
to  begin  with.     Still  there  has  been  change. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

EXISTING   OLD  SAXON    OF  GEBMANT. — ITS   CHARACTEBISTIC^ 
AND   ABEA   IN   THE  EXISTING   DIALECTS  OF  OEBMANT. 

§  112.  Between  the  Weatsaxon  character  of  tlae 
Heliand,  and  the  Essex  and  Frekkenhorst  «pecim&*^ 
from  the  parts  about  Miinster  in  Westphalia,  we  ff  ot, 
from  the  evidence  of  the  language,  an  approxim^^ 
locality  for  the  OWsaxon  of  Germany  as  compared  i;^i^^ 
the  AngloQdLXon  of  Wessex;  but  without  any  cor^^ 
spending  historical  indications. 

For  the  parts  about  Altmark  we  get  an  incompl-^^® 
series  of  historical  notices  of  the  approximate  loc^l^^S 
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in  Oennany  of  the  mother-country  of  the  Angle  de- 
nomination in  England ;  but  without  any  correspond- 
ing specimens  of  the  language.  Nor  are  the  later 
proviDdal  dialects  sufficiently  characteristic  to  make  up 
for  the  deficiency. 

Still,  for  two  definite  and  distant  points  in  England 
^e  have  got  two  definite  and  distant  points  in  Germany ; 
though  the  eyidence  of  their  correspondence  is  not  of  a 
'DUfomi  character. 

And  in  Germany,  as  in  England,  we  find  a  third 

^^**trict  in  which  we  find  no  correspondence  with  the 

'^dland  parts  of  England  sufficiently  definite  to  enable 

^  either  firom  internal  or  external  evidence,  to  assign 

^  it  the  third  division  of  our  dialects. 

The  distinction,  then  (or  dualism,  if  we  choose  to 
^^U  it  so),  between  the  Angle  and  Saxon  element  in 
England  is  real  (and  not  nominal)  in  both  countries. 

But  the  evidence  of  it  is  different.  On  the  Saxon 
^de  it  is  both  more  direct  than  on  the  Angle,  and  there 
is  much  more  of  it.  On  the  Angle  side  it  is  wholly  a 
ixiatter  of  inference. 

In  the  following  extracts  we  get  a  language  of  which 

the  very  least  that  can  be  said  is  that  it  is  as  like  the 

Oldsaxon  of  Westphalia  as  the  dialects  of  Wilts,  Dorset, 

Somerset,  and  Devon  are  like  the  Westsaxon ;  and  it 

iitty  \)e  seen,  if  we  note  the  localities,  that  some  of  them 

He  fiur  beyond  the  boimdaries  of  Westphalia.     It  is  in 

^  plural  of  substantives  in  -8  and  the  plural  of  verbs 

in  -4  (=s  ^)  that  they  most  decidedly  disagree  with  the 

Hi^  Qerman.    They  are  italicized  accordingly. 


Parts  about  EBten. 

Todc,  tuck,  tuck,  mien  Hahneken, 
Wiilt  deiste  in  mienen  Hoff  ? 
Plnckt  mi  aUe  BlanmkM  aff, 
Bat  mik  te  toI  te  gio£ 


C'f'' 
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Tack,  tadc»  my  ehiokio. 
What  doct  thon  in  my  ywd? 
Flockest  (for)  me  all  ilowen  oC 
That  do8t  thoa  much  too  rough. 

Ihial  of  the  Penontd  Pronoum, 

F^a,  fokXi  vat  spimi  i  so  flietag?  Bamel  dame!  what  apin  jcm  « 

bnay? 

For  miene  Mann  'n  golden  Rink.  For  my  hoaband  a  gdldan  xing. 

Wo  ecM  a  Mann  ?  Where  ia  your  hvabaod  ? 

Inne  Schiiur.  In  the  bam. 

Watdath&do?  What  doea  he  then? 

Eck  segg  et  ink  nich.  I  won't  tell  yon. 

0  s^gget  het  mi  alL  O  tell  na  all. 

H&  is  op  d&  Sehuur  un  fout  dft  He  is  in  the  bam  and  fothen  twc 

Ennskes.  cows. 

Git  mogget  sa  mi  awer  joa  nich  Yon  may  now  not  hunt  ma. 

jagen. 

ParU  about  FnkkenhonL'-Tke  Pr^  of  Pa$t  ParHdjde  dropped, 

Laiw  Haar,  laiw  Haar,  so  blitz'  doch  as  I 
Jans  Schr6kamp  was  ut  't  Waatshus  k^fuemen. 
Wo  he  all  nacht  satt  has  te  lasz, 
He  harre  I>joarst  Qoer  flif  of  sass 
Ank  woll  en  Halfken  to  ipjiel  f^'uemen, 

*  Dear  Lord  I  Dear  Lord!  how  it  lightAns ! ' 

Jack  Schrokamp  was  come  from  the  inn ; 

Where  he  all  night  sat  till  the  last ; 

He  had  thirst  for  five  or  six. 

But  he  would  take  a  half-glass  too  much. 

Parts  about  Warendorf  (near  Frekkenkorgi). 

Si6  de  tied  hawwe^  flUe  nachtegallen  twee  augen,  nn  blinnenlao^ 
ki^nne  augen. 

Since  that  time  have  all  nightingales  two  eyes,  and  blindworms 
eyes. 

Dialect  of  Oanaburgk, 

Dar  ginten,  dar  kiket  de  Strauten  henup, 
Dar  stahe^  wat  aule  Wywer  in  'n  Trupp ; 
De  Annke,  de  Hildke,  de  Gheske,  de  SUtke, 
De  Trintke,  de  Xultke,  de  Elsbeen,  de  Tftultke ; 
Wann  de  sick  entmote^,  dat  schnsateit  sau  lehr 
Liefhaftig  as  wenn't  in  'n  Gaosestall  w5r. 
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Then  joote,  there  look  up  the  street, 

There  ftaiid  the  old  women  in  a  troop ; 

The  Annke,*  the  ffildke,  the  Oeeke,  the  Siltke, 

The  Trintke,  the  AiUtke,  the  Elebeen,  the  Tanltke. 

When  they  meetf  each  other,  it  cackles  so  sore, 

TiOTghah^  (?)  as  if  it  were  in  a  goose-stall. 

Barts  about  MUtuter. 

Tat  kiek/  as  de  Stimkes  so  frondlich  an  ? 
O  saih,  wn  se  spieled  on  lacheU  ns  an ! 

Why  look  the  stars  so  friendly  on  ? 
O  see,  how  they  play  and  laugh  on  ns. 

(2) 
Aowens  wen  ick  in  min  Bettken  triide 
Triad  ick  in  Maria's  Schaut 
Twiilf  Engelkef  gaoh/  met  mi. 
Twee  Kngftlkw  an  den  Kopp-End, 
Twee  Engelket  an  den  Fdten-End, 
Twee  de  mi  mi  decked. 
Twee  de  mi  weckeL 

Efcning^s,  idien  I  in  my  bed  step  (tread), 

Step  I  in  Maiy's  bosom ; 

Twelf  Angels  go  with  me. 

Two  Angels  on  the  head-end. 

Two  Angels  on  the  foot-end. 

Two  that  oorer  (deck)  me. 

Two  that  wake  ma. 

Town  of  OmuthmrgK 

Bsn'n  Ossen  wiUt  wi  ror  Di  fohren. 

Bat  sulTst  Da  sust  wo  gfoot  se  sind : 
Dock  kann  sick  saken  et  geboren, 

Pat  man  se  noch  r&l  groter  find. 

An  ox  will  we  before  thee  bring, 
That  self  thoa  seest  how  big  they  are ; 


Amda,   HDda»   Jessie^    Sibyll,    Catherine, (?)    Elizabeth, 

Uide.  t  As  in  Ibll  sotv-hmmA. 
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Still,  it  may,  perhape,  happen 
Thai  one  may  find  them  *  still  bigger. 

lo  weet  woU  ick  weet  wol,  wo goot  wahnea ii; 
To  Hollwege,  to  HoUwfge,  wenn't  aommer  it. 
Be  Habtrappeet,  de  hewwe<  de  f etten  Swien ; 
De  Mooiboxgeit^  de  driewt  se  henin ; 
De  Halebeckerhe  we<dehogenSchoh; 
Be  iSggelQger  anozef  ae  to^  &c 

The  poem  runs  on  in  similar  couplets ;  giving 
characteristics  of  the  different  villages.  This  cal 
a  free  use  of  the  plural,  so  that  within  the  renuu 
stanzas  we  find  as  many  as  seven  of  them— e^^  lu 
(twice),  gdkt,  staM  (twice),  atickt,  geihtj  stre/UiJL 

Bat  is  te  Banter  Karkhof ; 

Be  liggt  buten  dieka  np  d*Groo; 
Be  Tuten  de  roop/,  un  d'Seekobb  kriU, 

Be  Booden  de  hoort  to. 

That  ia  the  Banter  churchyard ; 

That  lies  out  up  in  the  deep ; 
The  aand-pipers  cry,  and  the  sea-mewa  ahriek, 

They  belong  to  the  dead. 

Lialect  of  Buty'akde,  In  English. 

Hee  BchuU  by  aiens  glyken  blyven ;  He  ahould  remain  with  hia  e 
Wy  kahm^  also  wyt  aa  hee ;  We  haye  come  aa  fiikr  aa  b 

Ick  kann  leaen,  reknen,  achrieyen :  I  can  read,  reckon,  write, 
Bat  ia  nok  woll  gar  yar  dree.  That  ia  enough  for  three. 

ParU  about  Vechta, 

Ik  atah  nech  up,  late  di  der  nech  in, 
Bett  datt  mine  Oolen  na'n  Bedde  aiint. 
Gab  du  nu  hen  in  den  gronen  Wald, 
Benn  mine  Oolen  achlape^  boUe? 


*  Tor  vieU?  toeU^woU), 
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T%4  wamfi  tn  the  Frisian  of  Saterland, 

Ihk  stoende  nit  ap,  lete  di  dir  nit  in, 
Bett  dett  min  Oolden  etter  Bedde  sunt 
Gonnge  du  nn  font  in  den  grenen  Wold, 
Denn  mine  Oolden  schlepe  bald. 

I  itand  not  up,  let  thee  there  not  in, 
lill  that  my  parents  after  bed  be ; 
Go  now  forth  in  the  green  wood. 
For  my  parents  sleep  soon. 

Baierland. 
German.  Frisian. 

^  un  min  Kamerad,  Ihk  nn  min  Eamerad, 

^y  l>oyde,  wy  sint  Soldat ;  Wi  be,  wi  snnt  Soldat ; 

^7  Kfiiii  morgen  weg.  Wi  gonnge  meden  font. 

I  and  my  comrade, 

We  both,  we  be  soldiers ; 

We  go,  to-morrow,  away. 

'^  Valley  of  the  Diemel.    {Here  Saaoma  is  dJlvU 
^froTn  Heese.) 

Jk  Wuarpelthdren. 

(1.) 

^  had  dre  grante  Stene  ntehlgget,  osse  de  Wnorpel  sie^,  nn  had 

^^  diegt  np,  de  nngerste  Miire  vannen    Thiren,  nn  damp  sie^ 

1?^  to  ae&ie  achtein  Angen.    De  alien  Lnd,  de  nan  liewe^,  had  den 

Jr^  ^  do  Wiiorpele,  de  damp  woren  nan  eseen,  nn  daaran  heed  de 

■"•Hn  eheiten :  de  Wnorpelth&ren. 

ihej  had  three  great  stones  cnt  out  as  if  they  were  dice,  and  had 
?*^  laid  upon  the  topmost  wall  of  the  tower,  and  there  are  to  be  seen 
|r*'^  ^teen  eyes.  De  old  people,  who  now  are  alive,  had  now  seen 
^  tower  and  the  dice  which  were  on  it,  and,  thenoo,  had  called  the 
*^Wnorpeltharen. 

Da  sie^  reede  Bnfibn,  do  Stangen,  de  Frangen ; 
Se  komme^  nnd  willt  de  Schandarmen  uphangen. 
8e  itaht  inn  'em  Glieddo,  de  Scheten  im  arm, 
Dat  jie^  'ne  Geskichte,  dat  Good  siek  erbarm. 

There  are  ready  the  dnbs,  the  poles,  the  forks ; 
They  come  and  will  hang-np  the  Gendarmes. 
They  stand  in  a  row,  the  gnns  in  arm ; 
Tliflre  gives  a  stoiy,  God  hare  mercy. 

U 
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r»U  aboul  BidifM. 

(1.) 

Sunne  Hartui,  bulges  Uann 
Dei  1X8  watT0rtellen  kann. 
Van  Appein  nn  tbh  Biem, 
Dei  Nioto  fiill«  yander  IMQSm. 
Sie^  Bon  goat  un  giewet  xlb  wat? 
JAt  *t  VLB  nech  to  lange  stan ! 
Wi  mioU  ii4  'n  Hnsken  fodder  g&a 
Van  hier  batt  na  Kaolen ; 
D4  miot^  wi  ank  krejolen, 
Un  Eaolen  ea  nA  fturen. 

Saint  Martin,  liolj  man ; 

Who  na  (jBomeywhat  tell  can; 

Of  apples  and  of  peazs — 

The  nnta  fall  from  the  walla. 

Be  80  good  and  gire  na  (Bome)what. 

Let  U8  not  too  long  stand; 

We  must  back  to  house  a-foot  go 

From  here  to  Cologne ; 

There  most  we  also  carol. 

And  Cologne  is  stiU  far. 

Parts  about  EUdesImm, 

Wi  Kernel  woU  vor  eines  riken  Manns  Door 

Tau  dussen  Marten- Abend ! 
Wi  wnn8cho^dem  Heeren  einon  goldenen  Diseh; 
Wi  wnnschc^  der  Fraon  'n  goldenen  Wagen. 
Tan  dussen  Marten- Abend ! 

We  come  well  before  a  rich  man*s  door, 

To  (at)  this  (St.)  Martin's  eve. 
We  wish  to  the  master  a  golden  dish, 
We  wish  to  the  mistress  a  golden  carriage. 
For  this  Martinis  eve. 

Parts  about  Gruhenhage, 

Diene  Aogon  sint  brunn  un  kralle, 
Und  du  weisst  et  wot  nich,  mien  kind  I 

Dat  se  gluuo  Funke  scheitet 
Int  harto  boiise  Kind. 

Thine  eyes  are  brown  and  lively. 
And  thou  knowest  it  not  well,  my  child  I 

That  they  glowing  sparks  shoot ; 
Thou  hard,  wicked  child ! 
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Parts  about  Minden  (An^rarian), 

Up  den  Bargen,  up  der  Ati^ 

Blaihe<  Blanmen  helle, 
Un  de  HaTen,  klor  un  blau, 

FuTt  de  Angerquelle. 

Up  the  hill,  up  the  meadow, 

Blow  bright  flowers, 
And  the  hearen,  dear  and  blue, 

ColouiB  the  Anger  springs. 

Parts  about  Sinteln  {Angrarian), 

Wi  kohnt  et  nich  lieren ; 
yf\  hebbe^  schon  Haren, 
Dei  moh^  wi  rerehren. 
Wi  kohn/  nich  vexdragen 
Da  du  us  wutt  f  egen. 

We  cannot  bear  it ; 
We  hare  already  masters, 
That  we  must  honour. 
We  cannot  tolerate 
That  thou  wilt  sweep  ns. 

Such  are  the  dialects  and  sub-dialects  which  most 
^P^cially  give  us  the  characteristic  -t  as  the  sign  of 
.^  Plural  Number.     Any  other  Anglosaxon  character- 
ise would  have  given  like  results  ;  but  the  Plural  -t  is 
^^  best.    After  this,  perhaps,  the  absence  of  the  final 
j,^V)e,h^  &c.,  where  the  High  German  has  wir^  cr, 
^    The  plural  in  -8  is  not  so  important,  inasmuch  as, 
^oiigh  absent  in  the  literary  German,  it  is,  along  with 
*^  the  ordinary  Plural  in  Dutch. 

All  the  extracts  are  taken  from  Firmenich  {Ger^ 
"Aniens  Volkeretimme). 

§  113.  The  Analytic  or  Synthetic  Character  of  the 
feting  Bepreaentatives  of  the  Old  Saxon. — ^That 
the  dialects  of  the  German  in  Britain  changed  more 
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rapidly  than  those  in  G-ermany  is  well  known ;  an< 
is,  also,  known  that  the  present  German,  so  £Eur  as 
inflections  go,  is,  at  least,  on  b  level  with  the  oli 
Westsaxon.  To  this  we  may  add  that  what  ap; 
to  the  literary  languages  of  both  Germany  and 
Netherlands  applies  to  the  provincial  dialects  as  ti 
Even  among  the  scanty  specimens  of  the  pref 
chapter  we  find  in  the  provincial  Westphalian  what 
fail  to  find  in  the  cultivated  language — viz.,  the  I 
of  the  Personal  Pronoun. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


RETROSPECT. — AFFINITIES  OF  THE  NORSE  WITH  THE  Md 
GOTHIC. — AFFINITIES  OF  THE  NORTHUMBRIAN  WITH  1 
NORSE. 

§  114.  Indefinite  and  Negative  Character  of 
Mercian, — The  indefinite  and  negative  character  of  < 
Mercian,  as  compared  with  that  of  either  the  We 
saxon  or  the  Northumbrian,  has  commanded  our  att< 
tion.  To  some  extent,  it  is  nothing  more  than  what 
expect  from  its  place  on  the  map  of  England.  X 
extreme  dialects,  as  a  matter  of  course,  are  more  eas 
distinguished  from  one  another  than  either  of  thcDQ 
distinguished  from  an  intermediate  form  of  spee< 
Hence,  we  find  nothing  in  Germany  which  correspon 
with  the  Mercian  as  the  Westphalian  corresponds  wft 
the  Westsaxon.  The  correspondence  between  t^ 
Xorthnmbrian  and  the  probable  dialects  of  the  Lovi 
Elbe  is  less  direct.  But  even  for  the  Old  Angle  of  tl 
Continent,  as  the  parent  tongue  of  the  Northumbriai 
wo  can  make  out  a  much  stronger  case  than  we  can  f< 
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any  tbird  form  of  speech  in  Germany  having  been  the 
parent  of  the  Mercian ;  and,  as  the  words  Mercian  and 
Midland  are  geographical  rather  than  ethnological  or 
national  terms,  this  is  nothing  more  than  what  we 
expect 

§  115.  Frisians  of  Procopiua. — In  Procopius  the 
three  nations  of  Britain  are  (1)  the  native  Britons ;  (2) 
the  Frisians ;  and  (3)  Angles. 

What  we  have  to  notice  on  this  point  is  not  so  much 
^^frtaeihce  of  the  name  ^Frisian '  as  the  absence  of 
tte  name  *  SaxonJ  The  preference  of  the  one  to  the 
<*^  is,  probably,  referable  to  the  mixed  character  of 
the  Embassy ;  which,  when  we  go  into  the  details  of  its 
imposition,  is  partly  Frank,  partly  Angle.  The  am- 
hassadors  of  the  Frank  king  were,  as  their  master, 
Pranks ;  but  there  were  sent  with  them  certain  Angles 
(presumptively  of  the  Elbe)  in  order  that  the  Frank 
^ing  might  pass  with  the  Emperor  as  a  ruler  over  the 
^"^i^qUb  of  Britain.  What  basis  there  may  have  been 
fcr  the  claim  does  not  here  interest  us.  What  seems 
^y,  however,  is  this — that  it  was  7U)t  from  the  Angle 
P*rt  of  the  Embassy  that  the  word  Frisian  reached  Pro- 
^pius ;  for  the  Angles,  if  our  view  of  the  origin  of  the 
'^^Dae  be  accurate,  would  have  applied  Saxons  not  only 
to  the  Saxons,  but,  probably,  to  the  Frisians  as  well ; 
whereas,  the  Franks  are  likely  not  only  to  have  called 
the  Frisians  by  their  old  name,  but  to  have  extended  it 
to  the  Saxons ;  for  we  must  remember  that,  though  the 
time  when  the  name  ^ Saxon^  is  first  met  with  as 
applied  to  the  occupants  of  Northern  Germany  is  ap- 
proaching, it  has  not  actually  arrived. 

§  116.  Goths  of  Procopius. — The  same  imwilling- 
^^  on  the  part  of  the  ordinary  historians  to  impugn 
the  authority  of  Beda,  which  has  shown  itself  so  con- 
spicuously in  their  neglect  of  the  notice  of  Prosper 
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Tiro,  shows  itself  a  second  tlDie  (as  it  shows  itself  over 
and  over  again)  in  their  neglect  of  an  important  notice 
of  Ooths  in  connection  with  Britain,  by  Procopius*  In 
his  History  of  the  Gothic  War  he  gives  us  a  conference 
between  certain  Gothic  legates  and  Belisarius.  The 
former  make  a  merit  of  having  made  over  to  the 
Eomans  the  valuable  island  of  Sicily.  To  this  Beli- 
sarius replies  that  the  Eomans,  on  their  part,  had  made 
over  to  them  the  larger  island  of  Britain.  Nothing  is 
more  unlikely  than  that  this  answer  should  not  have 
been  given ;  though  Procopius  is  a  cotemporary  witnesis 
for  the  conference  only.  The  cession  must  have  been 
made  earlier  :  nor  is  the  approximate  date  difficult  to 
make  out.  It  must  have  been  when  the  Goths  were  at 
the  height  of  their  power  in  Gtiul,  and  before  the  rise  o 
the  Franks :  a  date  whicli  comes  very  close  to  the  timess. 
of  Hengist,  Vortigem,  and  Vortimer,  i.e.  the  middle  oK 
the  Fifth*  Century. 

§  117.  Danes  of  Procopius. — Procopius  is  the  firs^^^ 
writer  who  mentions  the  Danes ;  and  he  mentions  the 
in  connection  with  the  Heruli  and  the  Wami.  ThL 
along  with  tlie  accoimt  of  Jomandes,  lias  already  bee*=ri 
noticed.  So  have  the  kings  of  the  Wami  and  t^jnt 
relations  between  the  Wami  and  the  Angles.  So,  tcz^o, 
has  an  association  of  the  Heruli  with  the  Saxons  of 
Gaul. 

Procopius's  is  the  first  notice  of  the  Danes.    XI*  2ie 
next   is  that   of  Gregory   of  Tours ;    but  it  is  o^MZily 


*  This  nlonc  is  held  to  stand  good  against  tho  authority  of  B«^*.ii; 
whoen  Jutes  are  deduced  from  Jutland.    Tho  influence  of  either     the 
Jutes  of  Bcda  or  tho  Gotlis  of  Procopius  on  oup  languiigo  is  so  insigTiifi- 
cant  that  no  more  is  hero  said  about  them.     Othej  reasons,  however,  in 
favour  of  tlio  present  view,  may  bo  found  in  my  larger  work,  *  7^  £'^<^ 
lish  Langimgr,*    p.    151-155  (Edit.  1862).     For   another   inridefltai 
remark  upon  tho  confusion  of  the  names  Goth  and  Jut«  (of  Jntland) 
8Le  note  on  next  section. 
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because  Gregory  is  the  later  writer  that  Procopius  takes 

precedence  of  him  as  an  authority.     As  such,  he  is 

earlier  by  about  forty  years.     But  the  death  of  Chochi- 

laicus,   which  is  related  by  the  Frank  historian   as 

lia\-ing  taken  place  after  a  defeat  in  the  Netherlands,  is 

J^ssigned  to  the  year  516 ;  not  too  early,  however,  for 

the  time  of  Theodebert,  who,  during  the  lifetime  of  his 

&tber  Theodoric  (Thierry),  defeated  the  Danes.     The 

third  notice  of   the  Danes  is  in    the    ^Anglosaxon 

Chronicle,'  a.d.  787. 

That  these  were  ihe  first  Danes  that  invaded  Eng- 
land is  expressly  stated  in  the  notices  referred  to  ;  far 
niore  so  than  it  is  in  any  pai*t  of  Beda  referring  to  the 
Savons  as  being  the  first  of  their  denomination.  At 
Pi'esent,  however,  it  i^  not  interpreted  so  strictly ;  in- 
**»ed,  it  is  probable  that  the  most  influential  authori- 
ties admit  the  likelihood  of  there  having  been  Danes 
^^  England  as  soon  as  there  were  Angles ;  and  this 
^•^thout  counting  the  Norwegians  of  Scotland.* 

§  118.  Saxony^  Hesse,  and  Thuringia. — Saxony, 
^  compared  with  the  other  two,  is  a  new  name ; 
**^d,  at  first,  it  is  an  ethnological,  rather  than  a  geo- 
S^phical,  one.  When  it  becomes  geographical  it 
^s  80  indefinite  as  to  lose  its  import  in  ethnology.  All 
^hat  here  need  be  done  with  it  is  to  indicate  the  extent 
^  the  area  within  which  the  philological  characters 

*  This  hy  no  means  nulitates  against  tho  doctrine  that  the  Jutes  cf 
^•^  were  Goihi  rather  than  Jutiandtrs.  In  the  Letter  of  Venantins 
^^  ftid  the  iroirds  Gtta  and  Euthio  in  the  same  line ;  from  which  ye 
^^7  infer  that  they  apply  to  different  populations ;  and  as  Geta  meant 
^  Go/I,  Euihio  meant  the  Jute.  Moreover  the  name  Danus  is  associ- 
*^*ith  them.  All,  however,  that  comes  from  this  is  the  fact  that 
^  UiBes  Dane  and  Juie  were  known  to  tho  Pranks  of  the  sixth  century, 
^  that  an  indefinite  claim  of  supremacy  over  thom  was  aaserted.  No- 
^^  is  more  likely  than  this ;  for  wo  have  seen  Theodebert  affected 
•^milar  authority  in  England.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  two  terms 
^  mictions  the  notion  of  Jutlanders  in  Kent. 
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of  the  Saxon,  as  a  form  of  speech,  present  them- 
selves. And  here  we  must  introduce  a  new  factor,  viz., 
the  letter  -r  as  the  sign  of  certain  cases  of  the  pronoun. 
It  characterises  the  present  Literary  G-ennan;  where 
mr=we.  The  older  Moesogothio  gives  us  -« — ww,  of 
which  the  German  wir  and  the  Icelandic  ver  are  later 
forms.  The  importance  of  the  change  will  soon  show 
itself. 

Between  the  verbs  in  -^A,  and  the  pronouns  in  -e  or 
-i  (i.e.  without  the  -r),  we  trace,  in  the  present  provin- 
cial dialects  of  Germany,  signs  of  Saxonism  as  fiatr  as 
Waldeck,  and  the  parts  about  Weimar,  Erfurt,  Gt>tha, 
and  Budolstadt,  in  Thuringian  Saxony ;  a  name  which 
indicates  a  borderland,  and  that  on  the  side  of  both 
Thuringia  and  Hesse. 

On  the  west  we  find  them  as  far  as  the  Angrarian 
frontier,  and  on  the  coast  as  far  as  the  Jahde  (Butjahde) 
and  the  parts  beyond  it,  i.e.  the  narrow  angle  between 
the  mouths  of  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe,  where  the 
Frisian  ends ;  reappearing,  however,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Elbe,  and  being  continuous  on  the  islands. 

For  the  northern  frontier  of  Hesse  we  find  one  defi- 
nite boundary,  but  (in  my  mind)  only  a  political  one, 
viz.,  the  Pagus  Hessi  SaxonicuSy  and  the  Pagus  Hes^i 
FranciciLS.  This,  along  with  the  present  dialect,  makes 
Waldeck  Saxon.     But  in  Northern,  and  to  a  less  extent 
in  Central  Hesse,  we  find  Saxon  characteristics.     Along 
the  Rhine  the  Old  Saxon  clianges  character  till,  in  the 
Alsatian  of  the  Krist,  we  get  a  preponderance  of  Eigh^ 
German   characters — characters,   however,    which  are 
nearly  of  one  kind,  i.e.,  the  change  from  cZ  to  f,  6  top, 
g  to  i,  and  t  to  z.     The  distinction  in  these  districts 
between  Saxon  and  Frank  lias  been  treated  as  political 
rather  than  ethnological  (see  §  42).      That  between 
Saxon  and  Alemannic  is  more  decidedly  ethnological 
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Hesse  is  by  no  means  a  district  with  a  special  dia- 
lect of  its  own;  but  one  which  shows  Saxon,  Ale- 
mannic,  and  Thuringian  characters  according  to  the 
£rontier. 

Thuringia,  on  the  other  hand,  has  as  definite  a 
Thuringian  form  of  speech  (dialect  or  language,  as  the 
case  may  be)  as  any  in  Crermany. 

§  119.  Dialect  of  the  District  of  Anglen. — ^The 
only  two  specimens  I  have  seen  of  the  district  of 
Anglen,  which  Beda  especially  assigns  to  the  Angles, 
have  nothing  that  specially  points  to  either  the  Saxon 
or  the  Angle  of  England.  They  are  the  ordinary  Piatt 
Deutsch  of  Northern  Grermany,  with  older  Danish  ele- 
ments. 

§  120.  The  Angle  of  the  Continent — Where  must 
toe  look  for  it  f — I  submit  that  it  must  be  looked  for  in 
Denmark;   not,   however,  within    the   boundaries    of 
the  present  kingdom  so  called,  nor  yet  within  the  king- 
doms of  either  Norway  or  Sweden,  but  rather  in  the 
district  from  which  both  the  German  that  became  the 
language  of  Central  Britain,  and  the  language  that  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Norse,  or  Scandinavian,  origin- 
tted.    The  particular  time  at  which  the  two  languages 
irere  sufficiently  alike  one  another  to  pass  for  the  same, 
or  for  closely  allied  dialects  of  a  common  mother- 
tongue,  is  not  determined ;  though  it  is  believed  that 
lUKtil  after  the  eighth  century  the  two  forms  of  speech 
^tte  mutiially  intelligible,  if  not  over  the  whole  of 
^^  respective  areas,  at  least  in  Britain,  and  in  the 
P*rt8  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Eyder.     Such  a  form 
^  speech  must  have  been  sufficiently  unlike  the  Saxon 
of  Westphalia  and  the  Westsaxon  of  Southern  Britain 
^  account  for  the  acknowledged  diflferences  between  the 
Westsaxon  and  the  Northumbrian,  and,  at  the  same 
^^'J^  sufficiently  like  it  to  have  left  the  Saxon  and 
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Angle  forms  of  speech  in  Britain  as  two  different  varie- 
ties of  one  and  the  same  language  rather  than  as  two 
mutually  unintelligible  languages ;  in  other  words,  to 
have  left  them  as  they  are  representedf  in  the  North- 
umbrian Glosses  and  the  more  regular  compositions  of 
the  Westsaxon  literature. 

The  geographical  relations  of  the  district  that  has 
been  assigned  to  the  Angles  of  Germany  are  the  basLs 
of  this  view.  Of  their  language  we  have  no  spedmens ; 
but  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  Danish  of  the  parts 
noith  of  the  Angle  area  agrees  in  the  necessary  char- 
acters with  the  German  on  the  south,  the  result  is  a 
presumption,  at  the  very  least,  in  favour  of  the  Angle 
having  belonged  to  the  same  class.  This  means  that 
the  character  of  the  Angle,  which  cannot  be  determined 
by  actual  specimens  from  the  soil  of  Germany,  may  be, 
in  the  first  instance,  presumed  from  that  of  the  lan- 
guages of  its  northern  and  southern  frontiers — pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  there  are  no  conflicting  reasons 
in  favour  of  connecting  it  with  the  languages,  or 
dialects,  of  either  the  W^est  or  East.  Concerning  the 
West  we  may  say  that,  though  German,  it  is  other  than 
Saxon,  for  the  Saxon  characteristics  extend  but  a  short 
way  intp  Ostphalia.  On  the  east  the  frontier  is  not 
even  German ;  for  when  we  cross  the  Elbe  the  whole 
language  is  Slavonic. 

That  the  direction  of  the  Non-Saxon  dialects  ran 
from  south  to  north  rather  than  from  west  to  east,  that 
it  ran  in  approximate  parallelism  with  the  Saale  and 
Elbe  rather  than  across  the  head-waters  of  the  Weser, 
was  stated  in  a  previous  chapter.  But,  within  the  area 
then  under  consideration,  no  specimens  of  the  language 
were  brought  in.  This  was  because,  for  the  middle 
districts,  there  were  none,  of  adequate  antiquity,  pro- 
ducible.    And  tliis,  again,  was  because  we  limited  our- 
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selves  to  the  earlier  periods  of  the  Christian  era  in 
place,  and  to  the  date  (or  a  moderate  approximation  to 
it)  of  the  Old  Saxon  remains  in  time.  The  Danes  were 
only  named  as  a  people ;  a  people  without  any  defi- 
nitely assigned  language  or  locality.  When  the  Danish 
language,  however,  comes  under  consideration,  the 
horizon  enlarges  itself ;  and  to  this  change  of  condition 
we  now  advert;  for  the  Danish  (or  Norse)  is  now 
brought  in  from  the  north,  and  two  other  forms  of 
speech  from  the  south;  so  that  when  we  find  the 
Danish  language  on  the  north  (as  far  north  as  Iceland 
and  as  late  in  time  as  the  present  century)  and  the 
German  of  Western  Thiuringia  and  South-eastern  Hesse 
agreeing  with  one  another  in  certain  points  wherein 
they  differ  from  the  Saxon,  the  same  difference  (though 
to  a  less  extent)  being  found  in  the  Westsaxon  and 
Northumbrian  of  Britain,  the  prima  fade  evidence 
of  the  Norse  and  Thuringian  affinities  of  the  Middle 
district  speaks  for  itself.  Unless  then,  there  are  reasons 
for  the  contrary,  the  intervening  district  agrees  in  cha- 
racter with  that  of  parts  beyond  it,  and  between  which 
itUes. 

{121.  Such  is  the  main  reason  for  looking  to  Donmark,  or  the 

^^uiiah  language,  in  the  first  instance.    What  we  find  depends  npon  its 

'^latioDf  to  the  languages  of  the  Southern  extremity.    But  there  is  a 

iiu&Qr  point  which  deserves  notice.    The  Frisian  is  the  language  which 

''^'^eraUy  referred  to  in  the  first  instance  when  the  difforencrs  between 

^  'Westsaxon  and  the  Northumbrian  are  investigated.    This  is  because 

■**•  Frisians  arc  generally  considered  to  hare  been  the  earlier  settlers. 

'r  '^  not,  however,  so  much  a  question  of  date  as  one  of  likeness  and 

*^^?»enc«  between  the  three  forms  of  speech. 

Hat  there  are  reasons  why  the  question  is  important.  If,  in 
*^tion  to  supposing  that  the  Frisians  were  cither  Saxons  under 
^f^^^^ber  name,  or  an  allied  population  that  took  part  in  the  invasions  of 
^^  ^fth  centuiy,  we,  also,  hold  that  the  Danes  were  strangers  to  Britain 
^^l  the  eighth,  it  is  clear  that  the  characters  of  the  earliest  Northum- 
™^^  specimens,  when  they  are  other  than  Westsaxon,  must  be  Frisian 
*'*^^  than  Norso ;  and  that  criticism  of  this  clinnictcr  has  been  P4)plicd 
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to  the  '  Psalter*  we  have  already  stated  ({  98).  The  doetrine  that  tb 
Norse  is  as  old  as  the  Saxon,  of  course,  leads  to  nothing  of  the  lund 
but  it  is  not  the  prevailing  one.  This,  then,  is  one  of  the  dicmnstanea 
that  invest  the  Frisian  with  somewhat  more  importance  than  is  imirer 
sally  admitted ;  in  other  words,  the  Frisian  owes  its  position  to  theaeei 
dent  of  its  date  rather  than  to  its  own  intrinsic  claims ;  and  to  thss 
its  prerogative  over  the  Norse,  rather  than  to  any  abnormal  oversi^ 
on  the  part  of  English  investigators,  has  to  be  ascribed.  The  Frisiai 
was  sufficiently  (and  more  than  sufficiently)  like  the  Westsazon  to  pss 
for  a  mutually  intelligible  form  of  speech ;  and,  as  it  bore  a  separat 
name,  it  was  sufficiently  unlike  to  pass  for  a  second  factor  in  the  consi 
deration  of  the  differences  between  our  dialects.  Moreover,  where  i 
differed  with  the  Westsazon,  it  agreed,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  th 
Northumbrian.  It  does  this,  most  especially,  when  it  g^ves  ns  th 
termination  -a  for  -an  in  tlie  infinitive  mood,  as  bama  -■  b^man  ■ 
bum. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  Frisian  and  Westsaxo 
records  that  give  us  this  difference  are,  by  no  means,  contemporaneoui 
indeed  they  belong  to  different  stages  of  the  two  languages.  The  West 
saxon  that  forms  its  infinitives  in  -an  is  the  Westsaxon  of  the  nintl 
tenth,  and  eleventh  centuries.  During  tlio  middle  period  of  its  histor 
the  -n  disappears. 

Now  it  is  witli  the  Westsaxon  of  the  middle  period  that  the  oldci 
specimens  of  the  Frisian  coincido  in  date ;  so  that,  although,  as  con 
pared  with  the  later  forms  of  speech,  the  Frisian  of  the  Asega-bog,  &c 
is  called  Old  Frisian,  it  is  anything  but  old  after  the  manner  of  tl: 
Old  Westsaxon.  On  the  contrary,  so  far  as  date  goes,  the  Old  FVisis 
is  the  parallel  of  tbe  Middle  Westsaxon ;  and  with  this  it  agrees  ratla 
than  differs ;  for  in  the  fourteenth  century  both  languages  (or  dialec" 
are  without  the  final  -n  of  the  infinitive.  This  greatly  abates  the  si- 
posed  difference ;  indeed,  when  we  take  date  for  date,  we  have  no  a 
denco  that,  in  the  time  of  the  Westsaxon  literature  and  the  Korthia 
briun  Glosses,  the  -n  was  obsolete  in  the  Frisian. 


§  122.  McesogotJdc  and  Old  Norse. — The  Mobs 
gothic  is  the  oldest  of  any  of  the  German  langua^ 
both  in  date  and  in  situation  ;  for  the  translation  of  t\ 
Gospels  by  which  it  is  best  represented  is  as  old  as  tJ 
last  quarter  of  the  fourth  century.  In  respect  to  i< 
inflections,  it  has  nearly  all  that  are  found  in  all  Oi 
other  German  languages  put  together ;  and  it  lias  then: 
in  a  fuller  form,  and  in  an  older  phonesis,  especially  i^ 
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the  iii^e  of  '8  for  -?'.  Indeed,  the  Moesogothic  may  be 
said  to  be  characterised  by  its  Sigmatism. 

The  Old  Norse,  in  respect  to  the  time  of  its  oldest 
known  compositions  with  assignable  dates,  is  fully  six 
liimdred  years  later  than  the  Moesogothic.  In  respect 
'to  the  form  of  its  inflections,  and  its  phonesis,  in  some 
respects  it  is  the  newer,  or  more  modem,  of  the  two. 
£ut  in  the  actual  numbers  and  amount  of  their  inflec- 
t;ioii8  there  is  not  much  difference  between  them ;  while 
tlie  general  phonesis  of  the  two  is  the  same. 

About  half  way  between  the  two,  the  first  composi- 
tions of  the  Old  High  German  present  themselves. 
The  import  of  the  term  Highj  and  the  points  in  which 
^Jie  High  and  Low  divisions  of  the  German  family  differ 
^^m  one  another,  will  command  notice  as  we  proceed. 
-At  present  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  extracts  and 
^eioarks  in  §§  Z9-A2. 

$  123.  Mcesogothicy  Old  Norse,  and  Old  High 
^^^rman  Inflections. — It  is  from  these  that  the  points 
^^  agreement  as  between  the  three  forms  of  speech 
^Uider  notice,  and  of  difference  as  between  the  Angle 
**^  the  Saxon,  will  be  selected. 

The  Article  will  be  considered  in  the  sequel. 

The  Noun  in  general  means  the  Substantive,  the 

-^^Ijective,  the  Pronoun,  and  the  Participle.   Everything 

^hat  is  about  to  be  noticed  under  these  several  heads  will 

^  found  in  the  Old  High  German,  the  present  Literary 

German  (which  is  High),  and  the  Old  Norse,  in  some 

•nape  or  other,  and  to  some  degree.     It  will  always 

Appear  in  the  same  shape,  vis.,  that  of  -r  instead  of  -8, 

except  in  a  few  instances  referable  to  the  transitional 

P^od.    But  it  will  not  always  appear  to  the  same 

.**tent;  Le.  in  an  equal  number  of  individual  words, 

^longing  to  the  same  divisions.     In  the  Pronouns  it 

^U  be  most  characteristic. 
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(1.)  Tlie  Nominative  Ccvse  of  tJic  yottn. — This  is 
the  -8  in  the  Latin  words  like  lupica,  bonusy  diiia, 
fiabeiia,  "mortuus^  gradus^  is  (eo,  id),  &c.,  which 
in  every  similar  case  is  wanting,  except  in  fragments, 
in  the  Saxon  dialects:  as  wolf,  good,  tooth,  liavvng, 
dead,  step,  son,  &c. — and  in  the  substantive  la  now 
wanting  in  the  Literary  Grerman.  But  in  this  flhape 
it  will  occur,  more  or  less,  throughout  the  three 
groups. 

In  both  the  Old  High  German  and  the  Icehiadie 
this  -«  becomes  r. 

In  both  the  modem  H.  G.  and  the  Swedish 
Danish  it  is  dropped  altogether. 

(2.)    The  Nominative  and  Accusative  Cases  o^ 
Weak  Substantives. — In  Anglosaxon  and  Old  Sazoi 


these  end  in  -ri ;  or,  if  not  in  the  vowel,  changed  oi 
unchanged,  which  preceded  it — as  heortan  as  hearts. 

Except  in  the  genitive  plural,  nothing  in  Sazo^r 
follows  tlie   n.     The  plural  itself  is   bU/ndane.     L 


the  McBSogothic,  however,  the  nominative  is  lis;  Li 
iicngons=tongues=ling.  In  Old  Norse  it  is  tungw^m 
the  -n-  being,  <is  usual,  ejected,  and  the  r,  as  usu^= 
substituted  for  -s. 

(3.)  The  Neuter  of  the  Adjective, — ^The  sign  of  t-." 
neuter  in  M.  G.  is  -f-,  followed  by  -a — ^M.  blinds ; 
blindata.     In  the  0.  H.  G.  it  is  z  (Js),    In  the  presc 
Literary  German  -« ;  as  blindes.     In  the  Swedish  a 
Danish  it  is,  at  the  present  moment,  -t,  and,  aforti^ 
-^  in  the  Old  Norse. 

(4.)  The  'S  ami  -iJ  of  the  Pronouns. — Between 
true  personal,  the  demonstrative,  and  the  relative 
nouns  we  find  three  forms  in  either  -s  or  -?•,  in  J 
and  0.  N.,  which  are  wanting,  or  very  rare,  ii 
Saxon. 

I.  The  Nominative  Singular  of  the  Demo 
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tive,  &c  This,  in  M.  G.,  ends  in  -8,  as  ^8  =  Latin  is^ 
A,  S.  he;  or  hvas  =  Latin  quis  {interrogative)^  and 
Jffigh  German  wer. 

2,  The  Nominative  Plural  of  the  True  Personals, 
5.6.  those  of  the  first  and  second  persons. — ^M.  G.  weia 

s=si(;e=: Latin  tios,  ^it« = y6= Latin =i;o«;  High  Ger- 
xxum,  trm;  Old  Norse,  ver;  H.  G.  iAr ;  0.  N.  Jw. 

3.  The  Dative  Singular  of  the  True  Personals  and 
^-le  Reflective. — ^M.  G.  mis,  J?i«,  ^= Latin  miAi,  tibij 
«T^W;  Old  Norse,  wer,  ];er,  se?*;  High  German,  mir, 

(5.)  j?%«  Duals  and  Plurals  of  the  Personal  Pro- 
^^^^uns. — EngL,  cur  two^^yi.  G.  ugkara,  vs  two;  and 
^^  %is  two,  ugkis.     0.  N.  okkar,  okkr. 

-^^'•5  yow^5  2^ou=M.  G.  izvara,  izvia ;  0.  N.  2/^ar, 

SngLf  your  two,  you  two  =  M.  G.  igqara,  igqis. 
0»  N.  ykkar,  ykkr.    Here  the  8  is  retained  as  •n 
(6.)  The  M.  G.  present  runs  thus — 


IXDICATITB. 

CoKJTTNCnVB. 

SmguUxr,       Piural, 

1.  matfa       na^'am. 

2.  na^is       nasfii>, 

3.  iia{;t>      naiffond. 

1.  na^au 

2.  na^'aia 

3.  ft(U7ai 

na^'aima, 

na^'aii>, 

na^'ama. 

In  0.  N.— 

IXDIGATITB. 

COKJUMCTIVK. 

Smgnlar,               Pliind, 

1.  iatfor.             1.  X%»l?um. 

2.  ibi22ar.             2.  itviZ/iiK 

3.  kaUar.            3.  icWu. 

1.  i(:a22a 

2.  lalla 

3.  iKvi^a 

Plural. 

kaUen, 
kalUn. 
kalUn. 

The  -n  of  the  Conjundive  is  still  presented  in  the 
^^edish  Imperative.    See  §  139. 

(7.)  The  Numerals  3  and  4. — There  are  in  M.  G. 
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threis,  Jidvor ;  in  0.  N.  thrir,  fiorir;  in  A.  S.,  0.  S. 
and  English  three^  withoat  the  8  at  all ;  and  ftowm 
fouTy  without  any  second  r. 

(8.)  For  the  forms  corresponding  with  there^  thiOiet 
and  thence^  see  §  159. 

§  124.  Phoneais  of  the  High  German. — ^Fxom  one  point  of  riev  t2: 
foregoing  remarks  are  unneceeeazy ;  intsmnch  as,  in  a  dasaificatio 
based  upon  the  cider  stmctnre  of  the  two  langoages,  the  doaenen  c 
the  affinity  between  the  Moesogothie  and  Old  None  is  partiaUj  n 
cognised ;  and  so  is  the  affinity  between  both  and  the  Old  B[igh  Gci 
man. 

When  we  come,  however,  to  a  tabular  view,  and  to  a  Hawriftcario 
made  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  affinities  as  determined  by  tb 
characteristics  of  the  present  time,  some  of  which  are  certainly  of  oon 
paratively  recent  origin,  the  classification  by  no  means  places  the  X.  C 
and  0.  N.  so  near  one  another  as  they  appear  in  a  genealogical  trt 
and  in  the  present  work.  The  Old  High  German  it  removes  to  a  stL 
greater  distance  from  both. 

In  the  conflict  between  these  two  classes  of  characteristics  lies  tl 
justification  of  the  previous  details,  which,  from  the  first  point  of  vifr 
are,  probably,  superfluous.    Practically,  i.e.  as  a  matter  of  opinion  a  - 
teaching,  the  difference  is  an  important  one. 

§  125.  Distribution  of  tite  Surds  and  Sonants. — It  is  on  this  disfc 
bution  of  the  Surds  and  Sonants  that  the  practical  objection  to  the  c« 
nection  of  the  High  German  languages  with  either  the  Norse  or  1 
McBSogothic  is  founded.  Under  different  names,  such  as  flat  and  then 
soft  or  hard,  voice  sounds  or  breath  sounds,  vocal  sounds  or  whisp^ 
and,  to  some  extent,  as  'inedia  and  tcnues,  the  difference  of  the  tr 
series,  77,  t,  and  k  on  one  side,  and  6,  d,  and  g  (as  in  ffun),  has  long  l>e 
recognised  and  acted  on  in  details  of  grammar.  For  reasons  wlii 
will  bo  given  in  the  chapter  on  Phonesis,  the  first  series  is  called  S^fn 
the  second  Sonant,  as  they  are  in  Sanskrit. 

Tliat  the  High  German  uses  the  former  where  all  the  other  dialecti 
use  the  Litter  is  a  simple  fact,  and  it  is  one  of  no  small  importance.    It 
docs  not  use  them  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others,  but  it  uses  them 
largely.   It  does  not  use  them  to  the  same  extent  with  each  of  the  lettas 
of  the  scries,  but  it  uses  them,  t'^  some  extent*  in  all.    When  it  doei 
this,  it  also  substitutes  s  for  /,  though  not  at  the  beginning  of  vno'it' 
At  tlie  beginning  of  words  there  is  a  cliango ;  viz.,  into  c  (  =  ts).    Tli* 
— water,   wasscr;    hot,  heiss ;    better,   besscr;  sweeter,  susser — <W^» 
zunge ;  tear  {lacrima),  sahr ;  ten,  schn;  two,  cwei;  tooth,  ffohn ;  tiM, 
einn,  &c. 

\\\xt  the  fundamental  change   is  between  the  six  mutes  of  tha 
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dooblf  leriM,  imd  and  aonant,  sharp  and  flat>  hard  and  wtL,  ac 

to  tba  names  we  prefiRr. 

Thne— 

From  hXop. 

Eagliik, 

M(Uogotkie, 

{Old)  High  German. 

Break 

brikan 

prechan. 

{l)hear 

baira 

pirn. 

Btrg 

bairg-8 

pereg(Ai»). 

Beam 

bagm-8 

paum  {tree). 

Biood 

blMa 

plnoL 

Brother 

br^thar 

prooder,  &c,  &c. ; 

of  which  may  be  fbnnd  in  the  extracts  from  Mnspilli  and  the 

ibnm  Hymn,  §§  40,  41,  as  pediu^both,  beide;  prinnit^burtu; 

*"iy.    Hence,  it  is  onlj  for  Uie  (Hd  High  German  thatp,  in  the  place 

^  JB  fharacteristic 

From  dtot. 


Englieh. 

Mcuogothie. 

High  German, 

Bay 

dags 

"tag,  takh. 

Boi/aeio) 

don 

thnn. 

Bo(vaUo) 

dngan 

tangen« 

Beer 

4jnr-s 

thier. 

Boor 

dum-s 

thnr. 

Bmekfdoth) 

— 

tnch. 

From  g  to  k. 

EngHeh,  Maeogothie.    {(Hd)  High  German. 

Gooee  —  kans. 

Yard  (gard-en)      —  karto. 

Tbooghoat  these  three  series,  as  a  whole^  we  may  remark  the  irre- 

^""■to^  of  the  amount  of  the  change ;  for  though  not  one  of  the  lists 

'*^*^ei  any  approach  to  completeness,  the  three  fairly  represent  the  pro- 

^°*'<»M  of  the  change ;  and,  in  detail,  each  division  has  its  peculiari- 

^«s.    The  first  gives  us  the  most  instances;  but  it  is  the  one  in 

^^^  the  present  High  German  least  coincides  with  the  language  of 

^*^  older  stage.    In  eTery  one  of  the  examples  of  the  preceding  list  the 

^^•Mut  litenry  German  agrees  not  with  the  0.  H.  G.,  but  with  the 

2^i>ngiithic  and  the  other  members  of  the  fiunily — brechen,  berg,  baum, 

^K  hmder,  ftc    The  fiict  is  that  p  is  an  exceptional  sound  through- 

^  the  whole  ikmily,  and  few,  if  any  words  of  German  origin  b^gin 

^Hhit    In  the  Bavarian  dialect,  however,  it  almost  excludes  6;  the 

'^^irisn  himself  oalHng  his  country  Begem,  Paiem,    Nevertheless,  we 

^'^  not  eiq>lain  the  change  by  reference  to  Bavaria  alone.    All  we 

^  Ay  of  j»  is  that,  though  limited  to  the  High  German,  it  is  not  co- 

^^Uasive  with  it 
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The  part  that  d  plays  in  the  phoneeiB  of  the  High  GemiaB  is  i 
notable  one.  So  far,  however,  as  it  U  saperseded  bj  ^  it  plays  no  par 
at  all.    As  a  substitate  for  another  sound  it  playB  a  great  one. 

The  sound  of  the  th  in  thin  and  tkime  (Greek  Tbeta)  is  not  a  oom 
mon  one.  Many  languages  (the  Latin  for  instance)  are  without  it 
But  it  is  found  in  their  older  stages  in  all  the  languages  of  the  Gennai 
family ;  with  the  exception  of  the  Higk  German.  There  we  miss  it 
Now  the  High  German  substitute  for  this  is  d—tke  d  which,  in  its  ow 


English, 

German, 

En^iiK 

German, 

Thou 

du. 

Through 

dnxeh. 

This 

diese. 

Thatch 

dach. 

That 

das. 

Think 

denken. 

Thin 

diinn. 

Three 

diei. 

Thick 

dick. 

Thumb 

danm. 

This,  however,  is  not  a  letter-change  after  the  mci: 
ner  of  the  other  three  ;  a  change  from  sonant  to  &lu 
or  vice  versa.  It  is  rather  a  change  from  one  of  th 
so-called  aspirates  to  the  so-called  l^Ties  of  its  class 
Neither  is  it  a  change  for  which  we  can  see  no  definite 
reason.  It  is  a  substitute  for  a  lost,  or  non-existing 
sound,  rather  than  a  change  made,  without  any  osten- 
sible reason,  from  one  sound  to  another.  There  U  » 
reason  why  a  substitute  should  be  resorted  to  when  tU^ 
sound  of  th  ()?  or  "S)  is  lost.  There  is  no  reason  why 
p,  tj  or  k  should  have  been  preferred  to  6,  d,  or  g,  when 
all  six  are  at  hand. 

From  g  to  k. 

This  is,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  sound  in  which  the  chaogv  i' 
the  least  iu  amount,  and  the  onu  in  which  the  present  High  G&9^ 
least  agrees  with  the  Old ;  for  we  have  seen  that  where  we  say  g(^ 
and  garden,  the  present  Germans  say  gans  and  garden.  Moreover  th* 
words  wherein  both  use  the  k  are  more  numerous  than  their  analogiu' 
in  other  two  divisions ;  as  knee,  knife,  know,  kiss,  kettle,  &c. — knit',  W' 
kennen,  kOssen,  kessel,  &c.  In  the  Old  High  German  we  find  the  chugi 
at  its  maximum,  t.e.  we  find  it  just  where  we  find  that  of  6  intof.  Sn 
Muspilli,  and  Weissenbrun  Hymn,  §§  40  and  41. 
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Again,  what  applies  to  the  change  between  tk  and  d  applies  to  that 

between  t  and  m.  It  is  not  a  change  between  gounds  of  different  degrees 

of  eonancy.    It  is  not  eren  a  change  between  two  letters  of  the  same 

cliTision.    It  is  rather  a  change  of  the  sound  of  t  itself;  which,  at  the 

£>^;inning  of  words,  makes  part  of  a  compound  sibilant  (to),  and  in  the 

zxa.iddle  drops  oat — tanffue,  zunge  {Uunge),  &c.,  waUr^  wasser,  &c.    The 

tfoond  which  is  now  simply  that  of  •«,  is  often  found  in  the  older  stages 

o^  both  the  High  and  Low  divisions  spelt  with  a  g  (U)—bb  gdegitaz^ 

^^dtgttes  «-  laid. 

The  other  changes  which  are  generally  given  in  the  tables  which 

ill  Qfttrate  the  preceding  are  of  no  importance  in  the  classifications  of  the 

>nnan  languages  and  dialects  one  with  another.   Thus  the  change  from 

"Co  /  or  «  is  found  between  dialects  so  nearly  allied  as  the  0-  Saxon 

3.4  the  Anglosazon ;  e.g.  obar,  0.  S. ;  otvr,  A.  S.     That  the  0.  S.  aha 

id  the  A.  S.  q^  belong  to  a  system ;  and  that  that  system  gives  the 

-5«tiD  ab,  with  which  the  0.  S.  agrees,  while  the  Greek  Mt  differs  from 

^^>«:>th,  are  facts  that  indicate  regularity  and  system  in  a  department 

"^s~ia«w  it  was  long  either  overlooked  or  undervalued. 

So^  also,  does  the  identity  of  the  English  A  in  heart  and  head  (in 
CS-emui  h^z  and  haupt)  with  the  Latin  caput  and  the  Latin  and  Greek 
^^^s'li-fif)  and  icap8(a ;  while  the  k  in  know,  knot^  kin,  knee  is  in  Latin 
^•^d  Greek  71^,  {g)nodu»,  genue,  y4pos,  genu,  y6w. 

All  these  are  instances  of  order  a^d  system.    But  they  are  not  fiicts 

"^liich  touch  the  present  enquiry.   It  is  necessary,  however,  to  notice  them 

^^^cwue,  in  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  they  have  invested  the  fact 

*"-»f  regularity  to  a  certain  degree  in  letter-changes  with  an  importance 

'^bidi  is  sometimes  overrated — especially  in  matters  of  classification. 

§  126.  The  History  of  the  Moesogothic^  or  the 
wmau  of  the  Goths  of  Moesia, — Though  we  have 
lutheito  seen  but  little  of  the  MoBsogothic,  we  have 
seen  enough  to  show  that  it  is  a  language  which  speaks 
for  itself.  On  the  archaic  character  of  its  structure 
^lone  we  may  assert  the  prerogative  of  the  Moesogothic 
^  respect  to  antiquity.  What  it  is  we  know.  But  it 
18  by  no  means  so  easy  to  say  whence  it  came.  The 
^  who  spoke  it  were,  so  far  as  they  did  so,  Germans ; 
^  it  is  not  on  the  soil  of  Germany  that  we  find  them 
vben  it  first  occurs,  nor  to  the  soil  of  Germany  has 
it!  origin  ever  been  definitely  and  directly  traced. 
Hiat  a  German  language  originated,  in  some  form  or 
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other,  in  Germany  is  implied  in  the  very  name, 
the  Germany  of  the  present  time  is  not  the  Gernu 
of  the  seventh  and  tenth  centuries ;  nor  is  the 
many  of  the  seventh  and  tenth  centuries,  with  t 

Elbe  and   Saale  (beyond  which  everything  was  l^SS 

vonic)  for  its  boundary,  the  ^Germania^  of  Taci fej 

The  language  of  the  Goths,  however,  was  not  czzz^nl 
German,  but  the  representative  of  the  German      ^nn 
guage  in  its  oldest  form ;  and  that  to  such  an  ex^zent 
that  there  is  no  language  in  the  German  fi&mily  wKa/cA 
can  be  explained  in  some  of  its  important  details  in 
the  way  of  inflection  without  a  reference  to  it. 

The  Moesogothic  is  German ;  but  in  what  part  of 
Germany  it  originated  no  one  knows ;  indeed,  the  Iiis- 
torian,  or  ethnologist,  who  believes  that,  in  the  way  of 
language,  the  parts  of  the  'Germania '  of  Tacitus  which 
lay  beyond  the  Oder  (and  even  beyond  the  Vistula)  were 
German  in  its  present  sense,  may  hesitate  to  assign  it  to 
what  is  now  called  Germany  at  all.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
how  opinions  are  divided  and  distributed  on  this  poin't" 
It  is  only  certain  that  there  is  no  unanimity. 

What  we  know  of  its  external  history  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

At  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  a  GerDa*^ 
population  was  known  on  the  northern  side  of  tbe 
Lower  Danube,  in  what  was  then  called  the  Province  oi 
Dacia ;  now  the  Danubian  Principalities,  or  Wallacbi^ 
Moldavia,  and  Bessarabia.  The  Goths  became  iortsA^' 
able  to  the  Romans.  They  crossed  the  Danube,  J^ 
invaded  the  north-eastern  provinces  of  the  empi^* 
They  defeated  the  Emperor  Decius  in  a  great  battle 
They  ra\*aged  the  coasts  of  Greece  and  Asia  ISIiiJ^^' 
Thoy  continued  formidable  ;  and  the  Province  of  Dsc^^ 
to  the  North  of  the  Danube,  was  surrendered  by  ^*^^ 
Emperor  Aurelian  to  the  so-called  barbarians,     fi^^ 
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le  Goths  establish  a  kingdom ;  and  we  know,  in 
ispect  to  its  geography,  that  the  valley  of  the  river 
tdester  belonged  to  it — that  it  was  probably  the  cen- 
tal part  of  it.  They  break  up  into  two  divisions,  each 
ith  three  names.  They  were  called  Ostrogoths  or 
'isigoths  from  their  geographical  positions  ;  Amalungs 
*r  Baltnngs  from  the  name  of  the  royal  dynasty  ;  and 
jrutungs  or  Ther\dngs  from  the  names  by  which  they 
€em  to  have  designated  themselves.  However,  coUec- 
ivdy,  they  are  called  by  the  Bomans  Goths. 

Li  the  last  quarter  of  the  fourth  century  they  cross 
hd  Danube ;  nominally  by  permission  of  the  Komans, 
>tit  actually  as  a  nation  of  warriors  going  forth  to 
onquer.  By  a.d.  400  they  have  sacked  Rome  under 
Uaric ;  and  thence  form  one  kingdom  in  France,  and 
Mother  in  Spain.  This  division  is  that  of  the  Fmgoths. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  century  the  Ostrogoths, 
inder  Theodoric^  make  themselves  masters  of  Italy. 

But,  though  conquerors  in  three  countries,  they 
Q«e  their  language  in  aU.  It  is  smothered  (so  to  say) 
y  the  Latin  of  the  three  conquered  countries. 

They  are  never  heard  of,  from  first  to  last,  in  Ger- 
3aany. 

By  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  these  Goths  were 
inverted  to  Christianity — the  Christianity  of  the  Greek 
3iurch  and  of  the  Arian  heresy. 

This  conversion  was  accompanied  by  a  translation 
rf  the  Scriptures  :  the  Alphabet  being  founded  on  the 
Greet 

Of  the  translation,  dating  from  the  last  quarter  of 
^«  fourth  century,  we  have  remains,  viz.,  the  greater 
P^  of  the  Four  Gospels. 

The  particular  division  of  these  Goths  who  seem 
Jjy  their  conversion  to  have  been  transformed  from 
WErriors  into  peaceful  villagers,  settled  in  a  district 
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near  Phillppopolis,  in  the  Boman  Province  of  Mcsma. 
The  translation  of  their  Scriptures  is  attributed  to  their 
Bishop,  Ulphilas. 

Hence,  MoRsogothiCj  or  the  langoage  of  the  Ulphi-- 
line  Oospels,  is  the  ordinary  name  for  the  chief  frag- 
ment (the  most  important,  though  not  the  only  one)  of 
the  language  of  these  great  Gothic  conquerors. 

§  127.   Its  Uncertain  Character, — The    result  is 
that  the  first  locality  to  which  we  can  assign  the 
Ma3so^othic  is  the  distant  province  of  MoBsia ;  then, 
less  definitely,  to  Italy ;  and  then  to  Gtiul  and  Spain ; 
but  never  to  the  soil  of  Germany.     Yet,  unless  we 
believe  that  it  represents  the  language  of  that  part 
of  a  '  Germania '  which  lay  beyond  the  Vistula,  we  can 
scarcely  suppose  that  it  was  foreign  from  the  very  first 
to   the   historical  Germany.     All  this,  however,  is  a 
matter  of  inference  rather  than  of  testimonv.     The 
Ostrogoths  called  themselves  Thervingi.     This  points 
to  Thuringm,     So  early  a  writer  as  Michaelis  (and  I 
liave  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  the  first  who 
did  so)  suggests,  on  the  evidence  of  the  present  dialect 
of  that  district,  that  Thuringia  was  the  original  home 
of  the  Moesogoths  when  they  were  occupants  of  German^ 
soil ;  and  those  who  investigate  the  relations  of  southerr^^ 
Thuringia  to  the  line  of  the  Danube,  and  the  history  (v 
the  Marcomanni,  may  easily  believe  that,  under  anoth^^ 
name,  they  worked  their  way  along  the  March  till  the^3 
readied  the  Dnieper,  and  in  the  country  of  the  Get  •rv 
became  called  Goths,     But  this  is  only  inference ;  aii<I, 
in   the   eyes   of  the   upholder  of  the  Germanism   of' 
the  '  Germiania^  is  (in  the  face  of  the  text  of  Tacitai^) 
inference  of  a  wholly  unnecessary  character.     That  the 
Old  German  is,  in  some,  at  least,  of  its  forms,  Thiiriu- 
gian,  few  are  likely  to  deny.     But,  then,  it  is  Hi{]^ 
German,  and  the  conflict  of  characters  again  comes  in 
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to  perplex  us.     I  believe  this  is  a  fiedr  statement  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  question  in  general. 

That  they  subtract  from  the  value  of  the  jprevious 

evidence  as  to  the  affinities  between  the  northern  and 

the  southern  extremities  of  the  area  to  which  the  Angle 

district  belongs  is   clear,  inasmuch  as  the   language 

which  agrees  with  the  Old  Norse  in  its  Low  Grerman 

character,  is  just  the  one  which  we  cannot  absolutely 

assign  to  the  parts  to  which  we  assign  the  Old  High 

German';  whilst  the  Grerman  which  ^e  can  so  assign  is 

not  Low,  but  High, 

To  objections  on  this  score  I  can  only  say  that,  for 

the  present  argument,  I  hold   that   the  Moesogothic 

»flbity  is  sufficient — amply  sufficient.     It  is  better,  of 

course,  if  by  subordinating  the  difference  of  High  and 

tow  to  that  of  the  evidence  supplied  by  the  inflections, 

^e  can  correct  the  three  forms  of  speech.     But  it  is 

J^ld  to  be  sufficient  if  it  is  good  for  the  connection 

'^t^een  two  of  them.     Upon  the  value  of  the  two 

^^^Hsses  of  characters,  as  determined  by  their  intrinsic 

^'^rits,  more  will  be  said  in  the  sequel. 

§  128.    Specimens. 

Mxaogothic. 
Mabk,  chap.  i. 

X.  AnASTODBiKB  aivaggeljons  lesuis  xristans  sunaus  gu^. 
^.  Sto  gameli)>  'ist  in  esai  in  praufetan.  saL  ik  insanc^a  aggila 
'^*txana  fanrs  ^ns.    saei  gamanvei^  yif^  ^einana  £&ura  )>U8. 

^.  Stibna  Topjandins  in  auH<iai-     manvei^  vig  fraujins.    raihtxM 
^^^X^i^  staigoB  gii>8  nnsaris. 

4.  Vas  iohannes  daupjands  in  au[>idai  jah  meijands  daupein  idreigoa 
^  ^flageinai  firaraiirhte. 

6.  Jah  usiddjednn  dn  imma  aU  iudaialand  jah  iairusanlymeis  jah 
^^pidai  Taann  allai  in  iaordane  awai  fram  imma  andhaitandans  fra- 
^^^^tim  aeinaim. 

9.  Vasu)>  >an    iohannes    gaTasi^^s  taglam  ulbandana   jah  gaiida 
^ina  bi  hnp  seinana  jah  matida  ^ramsteins  jah  mili>  hai[>in8k  jah 
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7>  Qimih  8Yin|H)za  mis  sa  a&r  mis.  JnzM  Be  ni  tm  yaixH  uialuid- 
vandB  andbindan  skaudaraip  akohe  is.    ah^an  ik  danpja  uris  In  Tatin. 

8.  Ip  !ls  daupei>  uvis  m  ahmin  Teihamma. 

9.  Jah  Tarb  m  jainaim  dagam.  qam  lesu»  fram  iiaBTai>  galeilaias 
jah  daupiH  yas  fram  lohanne  'in  laurdana. 

10.  Jah  suns  nsgaggands  as  )>amma  Tatin  gasawnslnknani  himmani 
jah  haman  sve  ahak  atgaggandan  ana  tna. 

11.  Jah  stibna  qam  us  himinam.  >a  is  sunns  meini  aa  linba.  m 
>uze  vaila  galeikaida. 

12.  Jah  suns  sai.    ahma  ina  ustauh  i'n  auHda. 

13.  Jah  vas  in  )>izai  aujndai  dage  fidvortignns  fraisans  fram  aataoin 
jah  vas  mi)>  diuzam  jah  aggileis  andbahtidedun  imma. 

14.  I)>  a£ur  ^tei  atgibans  Tar^  lohannes.  qam  leans  in  galailaia 
meijands  aivagge^on  )>iudangarcyos  gal's  qi)>ands  ^atei  nsfallnodA  Hta 
meL 

15.  Jah  atnewida  sik  H^dangardi  gulw. 

16.  Idreigo>  jah  galaubei>  in  aivagge^jon.  jah  warbcmds  faor 
marein  galeilaias  gasaw  seimonu  jah  andnuan  brolnur  is.  Hs  seimonis. 
vairpandans  nati  'in  marein.    resun  auk  fiskjans. 

17.  Jah  qaj>  'im  'iesus.  hirjata  afar  mis  jah  gatai^a  igqis  vairban 
nutans  manne. 

18.  Jah  suns  affetandans  >o  natja  seina  laistidedun  afar  imma. 

19.  Jah  jain)>ro  'inngaggands  framis  leitil  gasaw  iakobu  ^ana 
zaibaidaiaus  jah  'iohanne  bro>ar  'is  jah  Hns  ifn  skipa  man^andaos 
natja. 

20.  Jah  suns  haihait  'ins  jah  affetandans  attan  seinana  zaibaidaia 
'in  J>amma  skipa  mi>  asi^am  gali>on  afar  'imma  jah  galilmn  'in  kafar- 
naum. 

21.  Jah  suns  sabbato  daga  gale'i^nds  'in  synagogen  laisida  Tns  jah 
usfilmans  Yaur)>un  ana  Hzai  laiseinai  'is. 

22.  Unte  vas  laisjands  'ins  sve  yaldufni  habands  jah  ni  srasre  hu 
bokarjos. 

23.  Jah  vas  'in  ]>izai  synagogen  'ize  manna  in  unhrainjamma  ahmii^L.^ 
jah  uf  hropida  qi>and8.    fralet 

24.  Wa  uns  jah  )>U8  iesu  nazoronai.    qamt  fraqistjan  uns  kancra 
jmk  was  ]>u  i».    sa  veiha  gu>B. 

25.  Jah  andbait  'ina  'iesus  qi)>ands.    |>ahai  jah  usgagg  nt  us  )iamnk..  ,xi 
ahma  unhrainja. 

26.  Jah  tahida  'ina  ahma  sa  unhrainja  jah  hropjands  stibnai  mikil -=^3ai 
usiddja  us  imma. 

27.  Jah  af8lau>nodedun  allai  sildaleikjandans.  svaei  sokidodKa.7i 
mih  bis  mi 880  qihandans.  wa  sijai  hata.  wo  so  laiseino  so  nii\jo.  ^ 
mi)>  valduf^ja  jah  ahmam  ]>aim  unhraii\jam  anabiudih  jah  uf  haa5Ja^<i 
i'mma. 

28.  Usid^a  pan  meri>a  is  suns  and  allans  bisitands  galeilaias. 
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29.  Jah  suDi  us  Inzai  syiiagogen  OBgaggandans  qemtm  in  garda 
Behnonifl  jah  andiauni  ini)>  i'okobau  jah  lohannem. 

30.  I>  traihro  aeimonis  log  in  brinnon.  jah  suns  qe>im  imma 
bi  ija. 

81.  Jah  dnatgaggands  airaisida  >o  nndgretpands  handu  izos. 

32.  Jah  aflSulot  >o  so  brinno  suns  jah  andbahtida  i'm.  andanahtja 
Nui  Taor)>anainma.  >an  gasaggq  sanil.  beron  du  unma  allans>ant 
ubil  habandans  jah  niihal>on8  habandans. 

83.  Jah  so  banrgs  alia  ganmnana  ras  at  danra. 

34.  Jah  gahailida  managans  ubil  habandans  missaleikaim  sanhtim 
jah  iinhuI>ons  managos  usrarp  jah  ni  fralailot  rodjan  >08  nnhiil>ons. 
vnta  kuD)>edan  ina. 

35.  Jah  air  nhtron  usstandans  usiddja  jah  galait>  ana  an>jana  sta> 
jah  jainar  ba)>. 

36.  Jah  galaistans  Tanr>un  imma  seimon  jah  ]>ai  mi>  i'mma. 

37.  Jah  bigitandans  ina  qe>iin  dn  imma  >atei  allai  J>uk  sokjand. 

38.  Jah  qa^  da  im.     giiggam  da    >aim  bisuigane  haimon  jah 
^mginL     ei  jah  jainar  merjao.     ante  du]>e  qam. 

39.  Jah  Taa  merjands  in  synagogim  ize  and  alia  galeilaian  jah 
^qIW^ds  nsrairpands. 

40.  Jah  qam  at  imma  l^mtsfill  habands  bidjands  ina  jah  kniram 
'^Diiasjands  jah  qi>ands  imma  )>atei.    jabai  vileis.    magt  mik  gah- 

41.  I^  iwas  infeinands  nfrakjands  handn  seina  attaitokimma  jah 
^k  imma.     riljan.    Tair>  brains. 

42.  Jah  bi>e  qa>  >ata  iesos.    sons  )>ata  l^mtsfill  affai>  af  imma  jah 
^^'^ins  TarK 

4-3.  Jah  gawotjands  imma  snns  nssandida  ina  jah  qa>  dn  imma. 
44.  Saiw  ei  mannhun  ni  di)>ai8  vaiht  ak  gagg  J>uk  silban  ataugjan 
pidjin  jah  atbair  fram  gahraineinai  |>einai.    )>atei  anabau>  moses  du 
^"trodiKi  im. 

44S.  I[>  18  nsgaggands  dngann  merjan  filu  jah  U8qtJ>an  >ata  yaurd. 
*vavrtt  is.  ju^an  ni  mahta  andangjo  in  baurg  'galei)>an  ak  uta  ana 
n^aim  itadim  yaa  jah  idc|jedun  du  imma  alla>ro. 

§  129. 

Icdandic, — From  Snorro's  Heimskringla. 

8. 
Ynglinga  Saga. — Kap,  i. 

^  «r  lagt,  at  kringla  heimsins,  tsk  er  mannf61kit  byggir,  er  mjok 
^^C>to]i:  ganga  hof  st6r  ur  4t8J4num  inn  i  jordina.  £r  )>at  knn- 
"vtt,  It  haf  gengr  af  Njorrasandum,  ok  allt  iit  til  J6rsala-lands.    Af 
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hafiDu  gengr  langr  hafsbotn  til  landnordTB,  er  heitir  Svaxtalmf :  m 
skilr  heims  >ri^ungana :  heitir  fyrin  anstan  Asia,  en  f jrir  TMtan  killa 
sumir  Evropa.  en  sumir  Enea.  En  nordan  at  Srartahafi  gengr  Sriljod 
in  mikla  eda  in  kalda.  S7i>jod  ena  mikln  kalla  imnir  menn  ecki  minni 
eun  Scrkland  hit  mikla ;  sumir  jafna  henni  Tid  BUland  hit  mSklM. 
Hinn  neyrdri  lutr  Sviljodar  liggr  obygdr  af  frosti  ok  kalda,  iwa  Mm 
hinn  sydri  lutr  Blalands  er  audr  af  s^larbruna.  I  SWIj^d  era  Bt6r 
herut  morg:  >ar  eru  ok  margskonar  tgodir  undariigar,  ok  maq^u 
tungur :  har  oru  risur,  ok  [>ar  eru  dveigar :  ]»ar  em  ok  blamenn ;  ^r 
era  dyr  ok  drekar  furdulega  st^rin.  Ur  Nordri  fr4  QoUnm  ^eim,  er 
fyrir  utan  cm  bygd  alia,  fellr  a  um  Sriljod,  sd  er  at  retta  heitif 
Tanais ;  h{^n  var  fordum  kollut  Tanaqvisl  edr  Vanaquial ;  him  k^w 
til  sjavar  inn  i  S\'arta-liaf.  I  Vanaqvialum  Tar  )>a  kaUat  Vanala&d, 
edr  Vanheimr ;  sii  a  skiir  heim8>ric|jangana ;  heitir  fyrir  anstan  AiUy 
en  fyrir  vestan  E\T6pa. 

Fyrir  aostan  Tanaqvisl  i  Asia,  rar  kallat  Aaa-land  edr  Aaaheimr ; 
en  hofutborgina,  er  i  var  landinu,  koUudu  |>eir  Asgard.    £n  i  boiginni 
var  liofdingi  sa  er  Odinn  var  kalladr,  )>iir  var  blotstadr  mikilL     par 
\^ir  J>ar  sidr  at  12  hafgodar  voru  teztir ;  skyldu  |>cir  rada  fyrir  blotnm 
ok  domum  manna  i  milli ;  hat  eru  Diar  kalladir  edr  drottnar :  hei°^ 
skyldi  hjonustu  veita  allr  folk  ok  lotning.     Odinn  var  hermadr  mikill 
ok  mjok  ndforull,  ok  eignadiz  morg  riki :  ban  A*ar  B\'a  Sigrfcell,  at  i 
hvorri  onistu  fuck  hann  gagn.     Ok  eva  kom  at  bans  menn  trudu  >Ti, 
at  hann  a^tti  hoiniilann  sigr  i  hvorri  orustu.     pat  var  liattr  bans  ef  ann 
sendi  menn  sina  til  orustu,  edr  adrar  sondifrarar,  at  hann  lagrli  adr 
hendur  i  bcifut  h^im,  ok  gaf  J>eim  bjanak;  trudu  J>eir  at  J  a  mundi  vel 
farasc.   Sva  var  ok  um  bans  mann,  livar  sem  J>eir  urdu  i  uaudum  staJdir 
a  sja  edr  a  lan<li,  }>a  kolludu  heir  a  nafn  hauH,  ok  hottuz  jafnan  £3  af 
hvi  fro ;  har  hottuz  }  oir  ega  allt  tniu&t  er  hann  var.     Hann  for  opt  st& 
langt  i  brot,  at  hann  dvaldiz  i  ferdiuoi  morg  missori. 

In  Ei:glish. 

So  is  it  said  that  the  earth's  circle  which  the  human  race  inhabits  is 
torn  across  into  many  bights,  so  that  great  seas  nm  into  the  land  from 
the  oiit-ocoan.  Tlius  it  is  known  that  a  great  sea  goes  in  at  Niorrasiind. 
and  up  to  the  land  of  Jerusalem.  From  the  same  sea  a  long  sea-bight 
strotches  towards  the  north-east,  and  is  callc<l  the  Black  Sea,  »s^ 
divides  the  throe  parts  of  the  earth ;  of  which  the  eastern  part  is  callw 
Asia,  and  the  western  is  called  l»y  some  Europa,  by  some  Enea.  North- 
ward of  the  Black  Sea  lies  Swithiod  the  Great,  or  the  Cold.  The  Great 
Sweden  is  reckoned  by  some  not  less  than  the  Saracens*  land ;  other* 
compare  it  to  the  Great  Blueland.  The  northern  part  of  SwithioiHi** 
uninhabited  on  account  of  frost  and  cold,  as  likewise  the  southern  |*rt* 
of  Blueland  are  waste  from  the  burning  of  the  sun.  In  Swithiod  »r» 
many  great  domains,  and  many  wonderful  races  of  men,  and  n»o7 
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kinds  of  languager.    There  are  giants,  and  there  are  dwarfs,  and  there 

are  also  bine  men.    There  are  wild  beasts,  and  dreadfollj  large  dragons. 

On  the  north  ride  of  the  mountains  which  lie  outside  of  all  inhabited 

lands  nms  a  riyer  through  Swithiod,  which  is  properly  called  by  the 

name  of  Tanais,  but  was  formerly  called  Tanaquisl,  or  Vanaquisl,  and 

which  falls  into  the  ocean  at  the  Black  Sea.    The  ooimtry  of  the  people 

on  the  Vanaquisl  was  called  Vanaland,  or  Yanaheim ;  and  the  river 

Kparates  the  three  parts  of  the  world,  of  which  the  eastermost  part  is 

called  Asia,  and  the  westermost  Europe. 

The  country  east  of  the  Tanaquisl  in  Asia  was  called  Asaland,  or 
Anheim,  and  the  chief  city  in  that  land  was  called  Asgaard.     In  that 
dtj  was  a  chief  called  Odin,  and  it  was  a  great  place  for  sacrifice.     It 
wtt  the  custom  there  that  twelve  temple  godars  should  both  direct  the 
nerilloes,  and  also  judge  the  people.      They  were  called  Diars,  or 
Dntners,  and  all  the  people  served  and  obeyed  them.     Odin  was  a 
gnat  and  very  far-travelled  warrior,  who  conquered  many  kingdoms, 
uid  80  successful  was  he  that  in  every  battle  the  victory  was  on  his 
•ide.    It  was  the  belief  of  his  people  that  victory  belonged  to  him  in 
^▼07  battle.    It  was  his  custom  when  he  sent  his  men  into  battle,  or 
^  Any  expedition,  that  he  first  laid  his  hand  upon  their  heads,  and 
ttlled  down  a  blessing  upon  them ;  and  then  they  believed  their  under- 
taking would  be  successful.    His  people  also  were  accustomed,  whenever 
^7  fell  into  danger  by  land  or  sea,  to  call  upon  his  name ;  and  they 
thought  that  always  they  got  comfort  and  aid  by  it,  for  where  he  was 
^  thought  help  was  near.     Often  he  went  away  so  long  that  he 
P***0d  many  seasons  on  his  journeys. 

§  130.  Those  who  are  not  above  betaking  them- 
^Iveg  to  mechanical  contrivances  may  bring  the  Old 
^orse  into  something  like  its  older  form  by  substituting, 
^  the  preceding  specimen,  -«  for  -r  wherever  it  is  in- 
flectional. In  doing  this  he  will  not  go  wrong  more 
^  once  or  twice  in  a  dozen  instances ;  so  regular  is 
^6  change.  If  this  help  him  in  the  appreciation  of 
the  influence  of  the  single  change  from  Sigmatismus 
^  fihotacismus,  he  may  continue  the  illustration  by 
attaching  -71-  to  the  inflections  in  -a;  the  infinitive 
^aoods,  and  the  definite  (weak)  inflections  more  espe- 
^7.  Between  the  two  he  may  learn  the  extent  to 
^hich  the  eschewal  of  Nunnation,  though  a  single 
change,  affects  the  general  aspect  of  a  language. 
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In  both  of  them,  though  not  to  the  same  extent-,  the 
Frisian  agrees  with  the  Norse.     And  this  is  the  main 
likeness  upon  which  the  recognized  affinity  between  the 
two  has  been  founded ;  and  that  legitimately — so  fiir 
as  it  goes ;  but  we  have  seen  that,  as  a  rule,  the  other 
details  of  the  Frisian  are  Westsaxon.     In  the  substito- 
tion  of  the  -r  for  -8  the  High  Grerman,  like  the  Frisian, 
is  Norse.     The  old  nominative  case  ends  in  -r ;  but  the 
sign  is  soon  abandoned.     In  the  High  German,  how- 
ever, the  plurals  of  nouns  end  in  -r  rather  than  in  -«. 
The  nunnation  the  High  German  dialects  retain ;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Frisian,  the  Low  German  do 
the  same.     The  Northumbrian  is  the  first  to  drop  it 
The  Dutch  of  Holland  still  retains  it. 

Nevertheless,   the  tendency    to    change,  in  some 
degree  or  other,  is  found  throughout  the  whole  German 
family.     The  Saxon  dialects  have  not  only  held  (we 
may  say  pertinaciously)  to  the  -s,  but  have  extended  its 
application  to  tlie  genitive  of  feminines ;  and  we  know 
that  at  the  present  time  it  is  nearly  the  only  ^ 
of  inflection  we  liave.     But  even,  as  such,  so  far  as  tbe 
distinction  of  one  form  from  another  is  concerned,  it  ^ 
scarcely  an  inflection  at  all.     It  is  only  to  the  eye  that 
the  genitive  singular  is  distinguished  from  the  nomina- 
tive plural;    as  father's  =  patiria^  fathers  =  pidt^f* '* 
whilst  it  is  only  the  nature  of  the  main  word  or  the 
context  (one  or  both)  that  distinguishes  the  third  person 
of  the  verb  from  the  noun — as  h^  %vaXks  a  long  traj/j 
he  takes  lonf/  walks.     Yet  in  words  like  our^  and  i^'^ 
with  others  of  less  importance,  the  older  form  was  not 
only  in  -8,  but  has  left  traces  of  its  having  been  so^ 
e.g.  in  Old  Anglosaxon  use  and  \isse ;  and  ^vas  in  th^ 
present  Englisli. 

The  mere  change,  then,  is,  by  itself,  no  character' 
istic  of  much  value  ;  since  it  is  found,  more  or  less,  id 
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ifferent  forms  of  speech.  Its  value  is  determined  by 
1)  the  eocterU  of  its  operation,  and  (2)  the  period  at 
rhich  it  sets  in ;  which  is  nearly,  though  not  quite,  the 
ime  thing  as  its  o^ate. 

§  131.  Rate  of  ChaTige^  dkc. — Upon  the  question  of 
vtenfU  little  need  be  said ;  inasmuch  as  it  has  already 
een  illustrated,  to  some  degree,  explicitly  and  in 
etail ;  while  more  has  been  suggested  by  implica- 
ion ;  since  it  was  because  they  operated  very  decidedly 
n  the  languages  under  notice  that  certain  changes 
rere  used  as  characteristics.  That  of  rate,  however, 
ommands  our  best  attention ;  especially  under  the 
larticular  aspect  just  indicated,  viz.,  the  period  at 
rhich  such  or  such  a  change  began  to  operate.  This, 
ndependent  of  the  amount  of  its  action,  is  of  pri- 
iiary  importance.  Otherwise,  we  may  in  our  com- 
parison of  languages  which,  at  one  period,  were  little 
more  than  dialects  of  a  single  form  of  speech,  find  them 
BO  altered  by  changes  subsequent  to  their  separation 
from  the  parent  tongue  as  to  be  placed  in  different 
classes  when  compared  (or  rather  contrasted)  with  one 
VKyther,  in  their  later  stages.  Reasons  will  be  given  in 
the  sequel,  for  believing  that,  in  two  notable  instances, 
^  has  been  the  case  with  the  Northumbrian  (or 
Angle)  and  the  Norse. 

§  132.  As  the  question  thus  presents  itself  we  have 
three  epochs. 

1.  The  last  quarter  of  the  fourth  century  (say  a.d. 
W5)  when  we  first  get  the  Moesogothic ;  destined  for 
''■^we  than  three  centuries  to  be  the  representative  of 
^  German  &inily. 

2.  The  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  when  we  get  in 
^Anglosaxon  (both  Westsaxon  and  Northumbrian), 
^  Old  Saxon,  and  the  Old  High  German,  the  first  of 
the  remaining  languages  of  the  family  that  can  be 
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compared  with   either  the  McBsogothic  or  with  one 

another. 

3.  The  eleventh  century  is  the  time  when  we  first 
get  an  adequate  amount  of  data  for  the  Old  Norse. 
That,  what  with  the  Bunic  inscriptions,  and  what  with 
the  fragments  assigned  by  the  earliest  Norse  writers  to 
the  older  poets  (Scalds),  we  may  get  an  inkling  of  some- 
thing older  is  not  denied.  For  an  adequate  literature, 
however,  the  eleventh  century  is  as  early  a  date  as  can 
be  given. 

The  intervals  implied  by  these  dates  are,  by  no 
means,  inconsiderable ;  but  this  is  not  the  only  diffi- 
culty. Two  others  must  be  added.  The  two  forms  rf 
speech  which  most  especially  interest  us  are  the  Moeso- 
gothic  and  the  Northumbrian  ;  and  of  each  the  history 
is  incomplete.  The  Moesogothic,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
mainly  represented  by  a  single  composition ;  whilst,  to 
the  soil  of  Germany,  either  in  its  own  proper  form,  or 
by  any  generally  recognised  directly  descended  dialect, 
it  has  never  been  traced.  The  Northumbrian,  on  the 
other  hand,  though  known  by  something  like  a  litera- 
ture in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  has  no  continuity 
in  its  history ;  for  we  have  already  spoken  about  the 
great  break,  or  blank,  during  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and 
thirteenth  centuries.  Between  the  latest  of  the  Glossei 
and  the  last  quarter  of  the  thirteenth  century  we  hsve 
only  a  few  lines  to  represent  it. 

§  133.  It  is  now  necessary  to  state,  or  perhap 
repeat,  the  exact  points  towards  which  the  present  in- 
vestigation is  directed.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
differences  of  dialect  between  the  northern  ano 
southern  forms  of  speech  in  our  island.  These  are  not 
only  already  recognised,  but  have  been  admirably 
elucidated  by  enquirers  who  have  done  much  and  pro* 
mise  to  do  more.     What  is  attempted  is  an  historical 
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and  geographical  elucidation  of  their  import.  Nor 
does  this  mean  the  setting  up  of  any  wide  lines  of  de- 
marcation between  them.  It  does  not  make  them 
alien  and  opposing  forms  of  speech.  It  goes  no  further 
than  the  assignment  of  definite  and  special  parts  of 
Germany  from  which  the  Angle  on  one  side  and  the 
Westsaxon  on  the  other  originated.  But  it  does  mean 
that  those  are  precise  and  natural ;  that  each  coincides 
with  the  origin  of  the  name  under  consideration,  and 
that  each  gives  a  difference  of  dialect  coinciding  with 
recognized  differences  of  south  and  north  in  Great 
Britain  ;  and  that  the  two  points  are  in  Germany,  and 
in  Great  Britain,  north  and  south  to  one  another. 

Nor  does  it  mean  that  a  connection,  on  the  one  side 
with  Denmark,  and  on  the  other  with  Gaul,  implies 
much  difference  in  respect  to  the  descent  of  the  West- 
saxon and  the  Northumbrian  from  a  common  parent ; 
or  that  Scandinavian  elements  exclude  German.     Any 
great  difference  made  in  this  respect,  on  the  strength 
of  the  division  into  High  and  Low  German,  is  not  one 
of  my  making,  though  it  is,  certainly,  one  which  I  am 
prepared  to  consider  in  the  sequel. 

§  134.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  to  the  effect 
that  the  Danish  and  Angle  were  one  and  the  same 
^ect  of  the  same  language.  They  were  rather 
ditlects  with  subdialects ;  the  Trhmimum  difference 
l^een  them  being  found  on  the  common  frontier. 
There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  believe  that,  in  the 
^^  century,  they  bore  different  names.  It  is  in  the 
^^  century  when  the  name  Dane  appears  for  the 
first  time ;  but  only  to  the  effect  that  in  516  a  Dane 
^^*xxiibi  Ghochilaicus  was  killed  in  the  Netherlands. 
^^Qonark,  as  a  country,  is  not  heard  of  for  more  than 
tto  centuries  afterwards. 

There  was  likeness  and  there  was  difference ;  and 
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of  each  we  may  give  the  measure  so  fitf  as  it  bears  on 
the  present  doctrine.    The  Danish  in  the  time  of  Beda 
may  easily  have  been  as  like  the  Northumbrian  as 
the  Westsaxon  was;  i.e.  a  mutually  intelligible  lan- 
guage ;  so  that  just  as  Beda  made  no  distinction  b^ 
tween  the  Angle  and  the  Saxon  (preferring  English  as 
the  common  name),  he  may  have  made  none  between 
the  Angle  and  the  Danish.     Liker  than  this  the  two 
languages  need  not  have  been.      Unlike  we  suppose 
them  to  have  been  so  far  as  it  is  necessaiy  to  account 
for  the  difference  between  the  Northumbrian  of  the 
Glosses  and  the  Norse  when  we  first  get  an  adequate 
representation  of  it  in  the  eleventh  century,  or  (even 
if  we  say  the  tenth)  three  hundred  years  after  the  death 
of  Beda,  and  about  two  hundred  after  the  last  of  the 
Glosses.     In  investigating  this  we  must  remember  that 
it  is  not  the  Danish  of  England  that  is  compared  with 
the  Northumbrian,  but  rather  the  Danish,  or  Norse, 
of  the  Continent ;  and  that  after  it  had  reached  a  point 
so  far  from  the  Old  Angle  district  as  Iceland. 

Nor  does  the  connection  of  the  Danish  (Norse  of  the 
Angle  frontier,  as  we  may  call  it)  imply  any  inordinate 
difference  from  the  Westsaxon.  Both  go  back  to  either 
the  Moesogothic,  or  some  closely  allied  form  of  speech; 
and  both  differ  from  it  merely  in  a  variation  of  the 
details  of  their  change.  The  Frisian,  however  much 
we  may  hesitate  to  refer  to  it  in  preference  to  the 
Norse,  is,  to  some  extent,  a  transitional  form  of 
speech  ;  though  only  one  between  the  Saxon  and  the 
Angle  ;  the  Angle  itself  coming  between  the  Norse  and 
tlie  Frisian. 

This  means  that,  in  the  sixth  century,  the  dis- 
tinctive characters  of  what  is  now  tlie  representative 
language  of  the  Scandina\Tian  division  of  the  G^r" 
man  class  had  not  become  sufficient  to  separate  the 
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two  classes;  and  with  this  I  leave  the  exposition  of 
the  nature  of  the  suggested  affinities.  The  differ- 
ences are  considerable  now ;  but  they  were  inconsider- 
able twelve  hundred  years  ago.  The  changes  during 
this  interval  by  which  they  were  brought  about,  so  far 
as  they  are  capable  of  investigation,  along  with  their 
approximate  dates,  will  be  noticed  as  we  proceed. 

§  135.  The  two  great  breaks  in  the  continuity  of 
the  three  languages  under  notice — the  Moesogothic, 
the  Norse,  and  the  Northumbrian — have  already  been 
indicated. 

The  little  I  can  do  towards  filling  them  up  consists 
in  the  following  three  notices ;  two  of  which  bear  on 
the  change  from  the  *Sigmatismus  of  the  Mcesogothio 
to  the  *Bhotacismus  of  the  later  forms  of  speech,  and 
the  third  upon  the  remnants  of  the  *Nunnation. 

The  first  applies  to  the  Mcesogothio  itself :  the 
other  two  to  the  Norse. 

§  136.  '  Aatmg '  and  *  Oarding '  vn,  the  Gothic. — 
These  are,  word  for  word,  the  same ;  inasmuch  as  both 
fonns  are  €h>thic ;  the  form  in  -a  being  the  older  one. 
The  word  in  either  form  is  a  rare  one.     So  fisur,  how- 
ever, as  it  goes  it  is  an  instructive  one.     The  proper 
name  "Aimryyoi,  as  applied  to  a  population  of  Dacia, 
fet  occurs  in  Dio  Cassius ;  Jomandes.  who  is  an  Ostro- 
goth,  uses  the  same  form ;  Cassiodorus  does  the  same, 
^  also  being  an  Ostrogoth.     Lydus,  referring  to  an 
^ent  daring  the  reign  of  Justinian,  tells  us  that  the 
^ord  was  a  title  of  honour ;   his  form  being  Asti/ngij 
^th  the  -8.     But,  in  a  Spanish,  or  Fwigoth,  record 
'tferring  to  the  same  period,  it  is  Gardinffi,  and  this 

*  I  find  it  conyexilent  to  use  these  Bomewhat  scholastic  terms  for  the 
^ftveoce  between  the  languages  under  consideration  in  respect  to  their 
^^o&  or  AToidance  of  the  sounds  of  S,  K,  and  N,  in  inflections.   The 
if  characteristic  of  the  Mcesogothic. 
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it  is  wherever  it  is  found  (and  it  is  found  more  than 
once)  in  the  Fmgoth  Code ;  and  that  with  the  aeoond- 
ary  meaning  of  Ncble  which  it  has  under  the  fbnn 
Asting  in  •Lydus. 

§  137.  'Is' for  ^Er;  the  Old  NoraePronmin.— The 
older  Bunes  give  us  the  older  form  is  for  er ;  the  former 
being  the  Moesogothic  demonstrative.  <  It  is  found,' 
writes  Munch,  'oflene9t  in  the  old  old  (cdd^aTnU) 
forms  is  and  ias^  oftener  compounded  (contatcted)  into 
sas^  ear.' — KortfaUet  FremstUlvng,  &c.,  p.  32. 

§  138.  '/«'  for  '«r,'  the  AuodUary  Verb. — Prom 
the  same  writer — '  The  auxiliary  verb  vera  gives  gene- 
rally, or,  at  least,  a  majority  of  forms  in  -e — ^vic,  in 
the  present  indicative  ist  {est),  is  (ta8,  68) ;  infinitiVe 
visa  (vesa) ;  participle  visaTidi  (yesandi) ;  preterit 
indicative  singular  vas,  vastj  vcw.' — Ibid.,  p.  29. 

§  139.  Remains  of  the  Nunrudion  in  0.  JiT.— In 
the  M.  G.  the  third  person  plural  for  both  the  present 
and  the  past  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  mood  ended  in 
-Tia ;  as  nasjaina  =  san>ent ;  nasidedeina  =  sanareni 
This  -71,  concurrently  with  newer  forms  in  -i,  is  found 
in  the  Old  Swedish  of  the  Runic  period.  It  is  ako 
found  in  the  imperative  of  the  present  Swedish.  Sec 
Ibid.<,  p.  29. 

§  140.  The  Post-positive  Article  and  the  so-calUd 
Passive  Voice, — But  the  two  points  in  the  structure  of 
tlie  Scandinavian  languages  upon  which  the  most  stress 
has  been  laid  are  (1)  the  post-positive  article,  and  (2) 
the  so-called  passive  voice. 

§  141.  The  Post-positive  Article. — In  M.  G.  the 
definite  article  is  as  follows  : — 


*  This  is  from  Zcuss,  pp.  461.  462,  and  note.  The  foregoing  ^efe^ 
encos  tell  us  all  that  is  known  about  the  Asiingt,  Their  histoxy  seem 
to  have  been  merged  in  that  of  tho  Goths  in  generaL 
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SufQxnjkR. 

Maseuline, 

Feminine. 

JHcuter. 

Nam,  M. 

so. 

thata. 

Gtn.  Ms. 

tUzU. 

this. 

2kU,  thamma. 

thisai. 

thamma. 

Jee.    tkana. 

the. 

thata. 

jbi.  as. 

Plural. 

the. 

Norn,  tkau 

ih^. 

thd. 

Gen.  tkue. 

thizo. 

thise. 

Dat,    thaim. 

thaim. 

thaim. 

Ace,    tkans. 

th6s. 

tho. 

Except  that  this  gives  us  the  characteristic  8  of  the 
old  language,  as  opposed  to  forms  like  there^  tJiera,  and 
theiry  which  take  ^9  this  is  little  more  than  the  definite 
article  both  in  the  Old  Saxon  and  the  Westsaxon ;  in 
neither  of  which  is  there  anything  remarkable.  8a 
and  90 J  or  ae&nd  seo^  differ  from  ^cet,  just  as  in  Greek 
oand  1}  differ  from  to;  and  in  the  three  languages 
they  all  precede  their  noun,  and  stand  apart  from 
it  as  separable  words.  And  this  is  what  articles  do  in 
general. 

In  Norse,  however,  the  equivalents  of  8a,  so,  thata^ 
and  6, 17,  to,  are  Kin,  hinuy  and  hU ;  and  these,  instead 
of  preceding  their  noun,  follow  it ;  and  instead  of 
standing  apart  from  it  as  separate  words,  coalesce  with 
it  In  the  present  Danish  the  i  has  become  e ;  and,  as  in 
the  present  Danish,  the  i^idefinite  article  is  en  for  the 
masculine,  and  -^t  for  the  neuter  genders.  Then  the  h 
of  the  definite  article  is  dropped,  the  two  articles,  form 
for  form,  become  confluent,  and  it  is  only  by  their 
position  that  they  are  distinguished ;  e.g.  en  mand=a 
vian,  et  bord  =  a  table,  while  manden  =  the  man,  and 
bordet = the  table. 

Hence,  in  both  Danish  and  Swedish,  i.e.  the  modem 
descendants  of  the  Old  Norse,  the  forms  from   the 

o  2 
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root  8  have  disappeared,  and  the  substitutioii  of  the 
derivatives  of  hin  for  those  of  ae  and  ^of  is  complete. 
Both  the  Mcesogothic  roots  are  excluded,  and  a  poet- 
position  in  the  garb  of  inflection  is  substituted  for  the 
familiar  separable  and  independent  prefixes  of  the  Ger- 
man and  the  Grreek  languages. 

With  all  this  difference,  however,  there  is  a  great 
amount  of  likeness.  The  M.  Gr.  sa  and  sd,  though  lost 
to  the  Danish  and  the  Swedish,  are  preserved  in  the 
Icelandic  from  the  time  of  the  earliest  Bunes  to  the 
present  day ;  the  only  difference  being  that  they  arc 
classed  as  demonstrative  pronouns  rather  than  as  defi- 
nite articles.  Between  the  two,  the  difference  is  of  the 
slightest ;  indeed,  in  most  languages  where  both  occiu-, 
either  one  may  be  used  where  we  expect  the  other,  or 
equivocal  constructions  may  present  themselves.  Sucli 
a  one  is  the  combination  that  one  Englishman  would 
translate  by  the  and  another  by  that. 

If  we  take  this  as  a  convenient  test,  and  apply  it 
to  the  old  forms  of  the  Norse,  we  shall  find  sometliinir 
very  like  two  articles,  one  of  old  and  one  of  recent 
origin;  the  two  for  a  time  destined  to  be  used  con- 
currently, but  the  older,  at  length,  destined  to  be  su- 
perseded. 

Hill  is  the  form  that  is  most  decidedly  articular. 
In  extreme  cases  like  Frederic  the  Second,  George  the 
First,  &c.,  where  that  is  out  of  the  question,  it  pre- 
dominates— Ari  hin  Fro^a^Ari  the  Wise;  Frv^  hin 
Frdhie=iFrodc  the  Active,  &c. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  contexts  like 

The  mnn  that  bns  not  music  in  his  soul, 

wliere  there  is  a  relative  to  follow  (so  that  the  article 
belongs  to  the  noun  of  the  antecedent),  and  w^here  tha^^ 
though  not  incompatible  with  the  text,  is  rarely  used. 
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the  Xoise  pronoun  is  not  hin,  but  sd,  or  8U,  according 
to  the  gender.    And  er  follows. 

Thus,  firom  a  single  division  of  a  single  poem  in  the 
Metrical  Edda  we  have — 

Vafthnidnir, 

SegSvL  >at,  Gagnra^r, 
hye  «(i  vollr  heitir ; 
Er  fiimask  Ti'gi  at 
Snrtr  ok  in  svasu  go^  ? 

Say-thou  Gangrad, 
how  the  plain  is  caUed ; 
Where  is  found  (the)  war  between 
Snrtor  and  the  sweet  god  ? 

Vafihnidnir. 

SegSvL  >at  Gangia'Sr, 
hve  9u  k  heitir ; 
Er  deilir  xned  jotna  sonnm 
grand  ok  me'5  gcSam  ? 

8aj-thoa  Gangrad. 

How  the  river  is  called ; 

Which  divides  between  the  Jotun's  sons 

(the)  land  and  between  (the)  gods  ? 

Edda  S<tmundi,  VaJ^rudniamdlt  17-16. 

Here  ad  and  au  are,  at  least,  as  good  for  articles,  as 
they  are  for  demonstratives ;  while  in  precedes  its 
noun ;  is  separated  from  it ;  and  has,  moreover,  dropped 
the  initial  h-. 

This  is,  certainly,  something  like  the  present  post- 
positive article  in  the  process  of  formation,  the  date 
being  the  eleventh  century.  However,  if  it  were 
carried  back  to  the  ninth  it  would  still  be  three  hun- 
dred years  subsequent  to  the  latest  recognised  date  for 
the  Angle  invasions  of  Britain. 

To  this  we  may  add  that  in  one  notable  case,  at 
least,  the  phenomenon  of  a  post-positive  definite 
article  is  manifestly  of  late  origin.  In  the  Italian, 
French,  and  Spanish  derivatives  from  the  Latin  the 
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definite  artide  is  a  simple  and  secondary  fonn  of  the 
demonstrative  ille,  in  its  ordinary  independent  form, 
and  in  its  usual  place  as  a  prefix  to  its  nonn«  But  in 
the  Wallachian  and  Moldavian  of  the  Danufaian  Prin- 
cipalities it  is,  as  in  Icelandic,  a  Jp08^-position,  more 
like  an  inflectional  case-ending  than  a  separate  word, 
and,  as  such,  wholly  in  contrast  to  its  oongeners  of 
Italy,  France,  and  the  Iberian  Peninsnla.  In  Wallachian 
and  Moldavian  U  uomo,  d  hombrej  rhomme  is  &mvl 
=  homo  iUe ;  oameni-i  =  homineaMli ;  &m/uJ/ui  s 
hominia  iUius;  6amenirlor=homvnum  HloruTn.  Fem- 
inine— kaa-a  =  ca8ar4lla ;  hase4e^caa<BiU(B;  haaeJor 
=^  casarum-illarum — muer'-ea^mvMer  iUa ;  muere^i 
=  mulieria  iUiua ;  TntierMe  =  Tnulieres  iUcB  ;  TMier- 
Hot  =  muliei'um  illarum.  To  forms  like  these  it  is 
impossible  to  assign  any  considerable  antiquity;  for 
the  Eoman  conquest  of  Dacia  was  little  more  than 
four  hundred  years  earlier  than  the  Grerman  conquest 
of  England. 

The  actual  absence  of  this  Postpositive  Article  in 
the  Danish  of  South  Jutland  will  be  noticed  in  the 
sequel.    At  present  it  is  sufficient  to  draw  attention  to  it. 

§  142.  The  {so-called)  Passive  Voice. — Passivr 
is  the  term  applied  to  the  second  voice  in  the  Scan— 
dina\dan  languages ;  where,  so  far  as  the  feet  of  its 
power  being  indicated  by  an  inflection  goes,  it  is  m 
true  voice ;  and,  as  such,  a  very  prominent  character- 
istic. But  it  is,  to  a  great  extent,  Deponent;  per- 
haps as  largely  so  as  in  Jjatin.  Again,  it  is  certainly 
Middle  rather  than  Passive;  certainly,  too,  as  far 
its  construction  goes.  Reflective ;  and,  in  respect  to  il 
meaning,  to  a  great  extent,  Reciprocal.  Historical!; 
however,  it  is  so  evidently  a  compound  that  it  is  on' 
in  its  latest  forms  that  it  differs  from  such  an  evide: 
combination  of  different  words  as  the  French  ae  fra^ 
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per,  or  the  Crerman  sich  schlagen  =  to  heat  his  {oriels) 
ddf.    This  means  that  it  is  no  Inflection  at  all. 

The  present  or  latest  form  of  this  so-called  Passive 
18  H» ;  the  penultimate  form,  -^t ;  the  next  oldest  form, 
-«c  or  Hjifc ;  the  original  form,  sik  =  (Jdmysdf  in  Eng- 
lish ;  sick  in  German ;  and  se  in  Latin  and  French ; 
le.  simply  the  Reflective  Pronoun.  It  is  used,  how- 
ever, for  all  the  three  persons,  and  for  both  nimibers. 

Danish. 
Active. 

(1) 


1.  Jegelsker 

2.  Da  elsker 

3.  Han  elsker 

1.  Vi  elKko 

2.  lelflke 

3.  De  elske 

1.  Jeg  elskede 

2.  Duelskede 

3.  Han  elakede 

1.  Ti  ekkede 

2.  lelflkede 

3.  DeeUkede 


1.  Jegalskes 

2.  Da  elskcs 

3.  Han  elskes 

1.  Vi  elskes 

2.  I  elskes 

3.  De  elskes 

1.  Jeg  elskedes 

2.  Da  elskedes 

3.  Han  elskodcs 

1.  Vi  elskedes 

2.  I  elskedes 

3.  De  elskedes 


(2) 


Passive. 

(1) 


(2) 


llow. 
TTkoulovest. 
He  loves. 

We  love. 
Ye  love. 
They  love, 

I  loved. 
Thou  lovcdst. 
He  loved. 

We  loved. 
Ye  loved. 
They  loved. 


I  am  loved. 
Thou  art  loved. 
He  is  loved. 

We  are  loved. 
Ye  are  loved. 
They  are  loved, 

I  was  loved. 
Thou  wast  loved. 
He  was  loved. 

We  were  loved. 
Ye  were  loved. 
They  were  hvcd. 
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Now  the  actual  process  of  this  contraction  of  mXk 
rsm^,  and  sik^^se,  is  found  going  on  (we  might  almost 
say  beginniug)  so  late  as  the  tenth  century,  i.e.  in  the 
very  oldest  Norse  known  to  us.  In  other  words,  the 
combination  of,  the  Verb  with  the  Reflective  Pronomi 
is  so  loose  that  it  scarcely  justifies  us  in  assigning  a  Be- 
flective,  Middle,  or  Reciprocal  Voice  to  the  Old  Norse, 
unless  we  also  assign  one  to  the  French,  the  Italian,  and 
the  German  as  well.  As  time,  however,  goes  on,  the 
case  alters,  for  sik  soon  serves  for  all  the  three  Persons, 
and  no  longer  corresponds  with  the  Nominative  Case  of 
its  Verb,  when  it  is  either  the  speaker  or  the  person 
spoken  to — ^the  result  being  combinations  like  je  ee 
lave,  nous  s'aiment,  &c.,  in  French,  and  nos  ae  lavO" 
onusy  V08  86  amatis  in  Latin.  Then  the  k  becomes  f, 
and  ^8t  is  the  sign  of  the  Passive  Voice.  Finally,  as, 
in  the  present  Danish  and  Swedish,  the  -<  itself  is 
dropped ;  so  that  words  that  began  as  elaka  8ih,  and  pro- 
ceeded as  elskaak,  elskast,  become,  in  Swedish,  elskas^ 
and  in  Danish,  elskes,  i.e.  Passives  after  the  manner  of 
amar  and  rinrro/iaij  rather  than  Reflective  construc- 
tions like  je  suis  aime,  and  ich  bi/n  geliebt 

§  143.  Now  it  is  clear  that  inflections  like  the  two 
under  notice  are  not,  necessarily,  of  any  great  anti- 
quity.    As  a  general  rule,  indeed,  it  is  true  that  inflec- 
tions are  oftener  lost  than  developed ;  in  other  words 
that  combinations  like  /  have  written  take  the  place  of 
single  words  like  ^^iypa^a,  oftener  than  single  words 
like  ysypa<j>a  take  the  place  of  combinations.     Tliat 
this  is  a  rule  of  great  generality  and   importance  is 
beyond  doubt.    But  its  generality  is  easily  exaggerated. 
The  Futiu-es  in  both  the  French  and  the  *Italian  are 

*  In  the  French  parkrai,  and  the  Italian  parUro  (where  the  -ci  »"<* 
-0  have  long  been  admitted  to  represent  the  verb  hab€o\  the  change  H 
niJinifestly,  a  late  one. 
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undoubted  instances  to  the  contrary ;  and  it  is  submit- 
ted that  both  the  Post-positive  Article  and  the  Passive 
Voice  in  Norse  are  instances  of  the  same  kind.  Indeed, 
it  is  only  in  a  general  way  that  the  rule  as  to  the  change 
from  Synthetic  to  Analytic,  and  not  vice  veiled,  can  be 
applied. 

§  144.  It  is  not  pretended  that  the  evidence  upon 
either  of  these  points  is  conclusive ;  and  it  is  not  denied 
that  they  are  weighty  ones  in  the  present  argument. 
I  don't  think  that,  if  it  were  certain  that,  in  the  time 
of  Beda,  these  two  inflections  were  as  fully  developed 
as  they  are  in  the  Norse  of  the  tenth  century,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Angle  and  the  Danish  being  sufiBciently 
alike  to  pass  for  the  same  language  would  be  tenable. 

The  uncertainty,  too,  as  to  the  original  geographi- 
cal position  of  the  Moesogothic  has  much  to  do  with 
this  inconclusiveness ;    for,  if  the  Moesogothic,  as  a 
matter   of  certainty,   could  be   shown   to  have  been 
spoken  on,  or  within,  the  Angle  frontier  in  the  fourth 
or  fifth  century,  the  descent  of  the  Old  Norse  would 
be  undoubted ;    and  the   later   origin   of   forms  like 
hordet  and  elskesj  &c.,  would  be  recognised  as  a  matter 
of  course.     The  question,  however,  is  not  so  simple  as 
this;  so  that  we  can  only  take  it  as  it  presents  itself, 
Uid  press  it  only  so  hx  as  it  will  go. 

§  145.  The  affinities  between  the  Northumbrian 
and  Norse  which  will  now  be  brought  under  notice  are, 
of  course,  those  wherein  both  the  Norse  and  the  North- 
^brian  differ  from  the  Westsaxon.  It  is  not  appre- 
hended that  any  of  the  instances  will  either  be  objected 
^  or  treated  as  accidental.  The  only  point  upon 
^hich  there  may  be  any  question  refers  to  their  origin. 
^0  they  due  to  contact  with  Norse  settlers  during  a 
*^  when  the  Norse  and  English  languages  were  as 
^inct  (or  nearly   so)  as  they  were  in  the  tenth 
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century ;  in  other  words,  to  what  is  usually  called  ^Nane 
i/afiuences ; '  or  are  they  due  to  an  original  aflSnity  as 
close  (there  or  thereabouts)  as  that  between  the  North- 
umbrian and  the  Westsaxon,  and  anterior  to  the  diffe- 
rentiation and  divergence  of  the  Angle  and  Danish 
languages  ?  It  is  not  likely  that  all  the  forthcoming 
instances  will  be  of  equal  value  in  this  respect;  Those, 
however,  that  bear  most  especially  on  the  question  will 
be  treated  at  length.  A  notice  under  each  of  the 
Frisian  affinities  will  be  added;  and  they  will  show 
clearly  that  they  are  Westsaxon  rather  than  Northum- 
brian. 

§  146.  The  two  important  exceptions  to  the  lule 
that  the  Frisian  agrees  with  the  Westsaxon  rather  than 
with  the  Northimibrian  are  the  two  connected  with  its 
Phonesis;  in  respect  to  (1)  its  Nunnation  and  (2)  its 
Sigmatismus.  It  has  less  of  both  than  the  Westsaxon; 
though  the  absence  of  neither  is  quite  so  conspicuous 
as  it  is  in  the  Norse. 

§  147.  Esche^val  of  the  Nunnation ;  Change  frm 
-an  to  -a. — This  we  find  in  three  inflections  : 

a.  In  the  Weak  (or  Simple)  Substantive — A.  S. ; 
edgan  =  eye^a  and  eyea^  &c. ;  tungan  =  tongue's  and 
tongues,  &c. ;  naman  =  name^s  and  names,  &c— in 
Frisian  dga,  tunga,  nama,  &c. 

6.  In  the  Definite  Adjective — A.  S.  g6dan  =  hoiih 
bona?^  bono,  in  the  Singular ;  and  ionr,  bonce,  bon<^i 
bonos^  &C.5  in  the  Plural.  In  Frisian  the  form  is 
gocla. 

c.  In  the  Infinitive  Mood  of  Verbs — A.  S.  cfo)?ifl» 
=  judicare,  bmrnan  =  urere,  &c. ;  in  Frisian,  rf^wM*? 
berna,  &c. 

In  all  these  tlie  Northumbrian  agrees  with  the 
Frisian,  and  both  with  the  Norse. 

§  148.  Rhotacismus. — The  substitution  of -r  for -« 
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is  found  in  Frisian  only  as  the  sign  of  the  Plural  of 
Substantives — A.  S,  cyningas  =:  kings ;  in  Frisian,  fajTi- 
ing€m*  In  this  it  agrees  with  the  Norse,  and  with  the 
jVcm-Saxon  dialects  of  Germany ;  whilst  it  differs  from 
all  the  dialects  of  England. 

§  149.  Between  these  two  processes  we  get  in  Old 

Norse  the  forms  tungur^^tonguea^  where  in  A.  S.  we 

find  tuTigaTiy  and  in  Frisian  tungcu    This  is  because  in 

Moesogothic  the  -^  was  followed  by  an  -8,  and  the  full 

fomi  tugg&na  =  linguce  and  linguae  was  the  result. 

The  Norse  drops  the  ti,  but  changes  the  s  into 
-r;  herein  following  the  Moesogothic  and  standing 
alone  in  doing  so ;  since  all  the  other  members  of  the 
German  &mily  drop  the  inflection  altogether;  none 
retaining  either  the  8  or  any  representative  of  it. 

§  150.  ITie  Extension  of  -8  to  the  Feminine  Oeni- 

tkes. — ^The  8  in  the  present  English  is  common  to  both 

the  Masculine  and  the  Feminine  Genders.     In  West- 

^on  it  was  limited  to  the  Masculine  and  the  Neuter ; 

^d  traces  of  the  distinction  are  found  in  the  fourteenth 

^*ntuiy.      In  the  Northumbrian  the  change  begins 

^lier.     In  the  Modem  Danish  and  Swedish  this  iden- 

^cation  of  the  two  inflections  has   led  to  another 

^Scandinavian  character,  which  is  manifestly  of  recent 

^^ngin.    The  Icelandic  has  the  usual  three  Genders. 

-Hie  Danish  and  Swedish  have  only  two.    But  these 

^o  are  (in  contrast  with  those  of  the  languages  of 

I^tin  origin)  not  the  Masculine  and  Feminine,  but  the 

Coinnion  and  the  Neuter. 

5  151.  ITie  Defective  Inflection  of  'flie.' — In  the 
^losses  we  find  the  Pronoim  of  the  ITiird  Person  de- 
^*Ui€d  as  in  the  Westsaxon ;  i.e.  with  all  its  present 
'onus  {he,  him^  her)^  and  with  four  others  now  lost. 
These  are  the  Singular  Accusative  hine^  and  the  Plural 
forms  hi  =  they ;   heora  =  their ;  and  heoni  =  them. 
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Now  the  total  abandonment  of  the  form  in  ^n,  or  the 
Accusative  Sinp^ilar,  is  nothing  more  than  what  ive 
have  at  the  present  time ;  where  it  is  Buperseded  bj 
hiin,  originally  a  Dative.  And  the  same  applies 
to  the  displacement  of  all  the  plmral  forms  o{  helj 
tlieyj  &c.  The  peculiarity  of  the  Northumbrian,  how- 
ever, is  the  early  date  at  which  these  inflections  of  h 
disappear.  Though  found,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
in  the  Glosses,  they  are  not  found  in  the  Northumbrian 
of  the  thirteenth  century ;  i.e.  the  earliest  JI/iMfo 
Northumbrian  known. 

This  displacement  of  the  Pliu"al  of  he  by  that  of 
the^  along  with  the  loss  of  the  true  Accusative  in  ^ 
leads  us  to  the  notice  of  the  relations  of  both  the  and 
he  with  se, 

§  152.  'He;  'The;  ami  '&.'— For  the  Definite 
Article  in  Mcesogothic  see  §  141.  Except  that  itus^ 
8  or  ;^  where  the  other  two  dialects  use  ?•,  it  is  the  same 
as  the  Old  Saxon  and  the  Westsaxon  ;  in  other  word?, 
they  all  agree  in  giving  it  a  full  inflection,  in  whicb, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Nominative  Singular,  of  the 
Masculine  and  Feminine  Genders,  the  radical  form  ^ 
th'j  or  the  root  of  thaf^  they^  thcir^  then^  and  thenHj  aH 
of  which  are,  in  the  present  English,  Demonstrative, 
or  (so-called)  Personal  Pronoims  rather  than  Articles* 
As  Personal  Pronouns  they  have,  in  the  Plural  ISi'M' 
ber^  displaced  and  superseded  the  old  plurals  of  A^-,  as 
shown  in  the  preceding  section. 

Meanwliile,  the  Nominatives  Singular,  ]Masculifl^ 
and  Feminine,  are  sa^  86=86^  seo  ;  of  which  the  first  has 
entirely  dropped  out  of  our  language  ;  while  the  latter 
with  a  change  of  both  forms  and  meaning  has  displaced 
the  older  heo,  and  is  retained  as  she. 

The  same  inflection,  with  the  same  retention  of  the 
forms  sa  and  8u  (compare  the  Greek  o,  ij,  to),  charac- 
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rises  the  Old  Norse ;  with  the  difference  (as  we  have 
en)  of  the  power  of  the  forms  being  those  of  the 
emonstrative  Pronoun  rather  than  those  of  the  Defi- 
ite  Article.  In  all  this  and  much  more,  the  Middle, 
iid,  to  some  extent,  the  older  Northumbrian  differs 
ery  widely. 

It  gives  us  p-  for  8-,  in  the  Glosses. 

It  has  got  rid  of  the  Accusative  Masculine  Singu- 
ar,  and  all  the  plural  forms  of  he  before  the  fourteenth 
witury. 

For  these  it  has  substituted  the  plurals  of  th- ;  the 
«iilt  being  that  in  the  Middle  Northumbrian,  the 
Definite  Article  is  simply  that  of  the  present  language 
-^ust  as  simple  and  just  as  destitute  of  inflection.  Se 
las  disappeared  altogether  ;  and  she  represents  heo. 

But  the  TiiaxiDiura  of  contrast  is  that  between  the 
^Northumbrian  and  Norse ;  as  may  be  seen  by  compar- 
ing such  a  simple  form  as  the  with  the  complex  and 
exceptional  Postpositives  of  the  Scandinavian  system. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  through  this  very  notable 
iifference,  and,  to  some  extent,  in  spite  of  it,  may  not 
Jnly  the  affinities  between  the  Norse  and  the  Northiun- 
Itian,  of  which  we  have  already  said  so  much,  be 
Dudntained,  but,  from  one  point,  may  be  strengthened : 
inasmuch  as  reasons  will  be  given  for  treating  the 
rtole  series  of  changes  in  respect  to  the  roots  A-,  f/t-, 
ttid  «-,  whether  as  Definite  Articles  or  Demonstrative 
^nouns,  as  parts  of  a  system ;  in  which  case  the  evi-* 
feice  in  favour  of  the  recognised  points  of  likeness 
l^tween  the  two  languages  being  due  to  original 
affinity  rather  than  to  subsequent  contact  would  be 
(Teatly  strengthened. 

$  153.  Tlte  -71^  in  the  Ordinal  Numbers. — In  the 
^estsaxon  the  ordinals  for  7,  8,  9,  10,  13 — 19  end  in 
4ha ;  as  seofotha^  eahtotha,  nigotha,  teotha^  thretheo- 
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tha^  feawerteotka — nigonteothaj  Le«  without  any  n,  y 

in  seventh,  tenth,  &c. 

In  tho  tliirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  these  were— 

seveihe^  nether  and  iethe  (in  the  Southern  dialeets). 
sevendct  neghende,  iende  (in  the  Northern  dialeets^ 
9eventhe,  ninthe,  tenthe  (in  the  IGdland  dialects). 

Tho  Midland  forms  are  formed  from  the  Northern  ones,  snd  aidi 
their  appeoraneo  in  the  fourteenth  century;  and  the  latter  are  of  Sen- 
dinavian  origin.  In  the  Northumbrian  GK)spels  ve  find  $wfimk^ 
Cp.  0.  N.,  7.  sioundi  ;  9,  niundi ;  10,  tiundi\  13,  tknttandi;  15,/>- 
tandi,  &c — Morris,  Historical  Outlinea,  p.  114  and  note. 

§  154.  The  eachewal  of  the  farm  aindj  <fec.— These 
are  conspicuous  in  the  Westeaxon ;  We  are.  Ye  aw,  Then 
are,  being  specially  Northumbrian.  The  Icelandic 
nms:  1.  em;  2.  eH,  er ;  eimm,  eru^ ;  3.  era.  In  this 
the  Frisian  agrees  with  the  Westsaxon. 

Old  Frisian. — Wi,  I,  hja  send ^  toe,  &c.,  are. 

East  Frisian. — Wi  be,  toe  sunt  Soldat  =  we  two  {hoth),  we  art  ^ 
diers, 

Frisian  of  Heligoland. —  JVann  wi  to  fredeii  seji'^when  we  eonientd 
are. 

. —  Wi  sen  ja  lick  van  stann^we  are  Uiet^ 

condition. 

North  Frisian. —  Wii  sen  jit  di  jest  fuurtan  Juar=weareyeHMf) 
just  fourteen  years. 

§  155.  No  form  in  ^iniie,  a  Gerundial  or  Dative 
Case  of  the  Infinitive. — In  Westsaxon  lujian=amar€^ 
to  hcfianne^ad  amandum. 

This  is  not  a  pure  case  of  Nunnation,  or  retention  of 
the  final  -n — not,  at  least,  in  the  first  instance. 

In  not  having  the  form  at  all,  the  M.  G.  agrees  witl^- 
the  Norse.  The  Frisian,  however,  which  agrees  witl^ 
tlie  Norse  in  dropping  the  -n  of  the  Infinitive,  retain^ 
it,  ^vlthout  the  final  -e,  in  the  Gerundial,  or  Dative 
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;  though  the  exact  origin  is  uncertain ;  inasmuch 
the  Old  Frisian  we  find  such  forms  as  to  demandcj 
ande^to  judgey  to  doom. 

(1) 

Man  wat  w«jr  jer  to  don  f 
But  what  was  here  to  do  ? 

(2) 
Help  uus !  liir  uiis  sa  dat  wu 

Wellig  sen,  de  wei  to  gungen. 

Help  US,  learn  ns,  so  that  we 
Willing  be  the  way  to  go. 

(3) 
Sknld  en  Kemmer  of  en  Lek 
(/lis  wat  fuol  to  dreien  maake — 

Should  a  trouble  or  a  sport 

Us  (some)what  foul  to  try  make— 

(*) 

Din  68  Hoogheid,  Din  es  maght! 
Du  heest  alles  aur  to  reeden  I 
Din  08  wisheid !  Fol  Bedaght, 
Weest  Du  alles  baast  to  reeden. 

Thine  is  Highness,  thine  is  might ! 
Thou  hast  all  to  advise  (rede) ! 
Thine  is  wisdom !  full  thought, 
Thou  knowest  all  best  to  advise. 

156.  No  Participial  Prefix^  as  ge-nered,  ge4ufod 
led,  loved, — ^This  prefix  is  preserved  in  the 
n,  and  found  in  the  Mercian  of  England.  In  the 
axon  it  is  very  common  during  the  Middle 
i,  universal  in  the  older,  and  predominant  in  both 
igh  and  Low  German  of  the  Continent,  through- 
U,  or  almost  all,  of  its  latest  dialects.  In  short, 
Bence  is  characteristic  of  the  Norse  and  the  North- 
ian. 

«  retention  of  the  Affix,  or  the  final  -en,  of  the  Perfect  Putici- 
ich  in  the  Middle  Westsazon  is  often  q'ectcd  {y-brokemg^rocen}p 
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bat  which,  except  when  there  is  an  ^li- in  the  wrh  Hae^,  is  miTind  it 
the  present  time,  is  also  Norse.  But  it  is  not  a  point  of  any  diaadtts 
istic  importance ;  inasmuch  as  it  prevails  in  all  the  other  Qerman  fimis 
of  speech.  The  real  pocnliari^,  in  this  respect,  lies  with  tha  Wertmoa 
and  the  modem  English. 

*  The  Strong  Verbs  fonn  the  Fbst  Tenso  hy  ittengthening  or  m> 
difying  the  stem  ToweL    The  Bist  Participle  ends  in  -em,  but  this  ter- 
mination is  dropped  whenever  a  nasal  (m,  n,  or  ng)  is  found  in  the  pre- 
ceding syllable.    Thus  beyte,  bait,  bjfUen;  but  dym,  dam^  cbtm  (for 
dumben) ;  fynd,  fond,  fund  (for  fitnden) ;  ryng,  ramg,  rung  (for  nci^M> 
In  drynk  we  may  thus  drop  the  -en  and  make  drunk,  or  we  maj  ta^ 
the  n  of  the  stem,  and  retain  the  termination,  dndtib-en  (conpns  tis 
Norse  drukken).    In  cum^en,  after  dropping  the  -en,  d  is  added  to  dii* 
tingoish  the  past  participle  from  the  present  tense :  "  thayVe  emid^ 
Eng.  come.  Old  Northern  dialect  cum-^n.    This  role  is  of  ooans  m- 
written,  but  it  is  invariable ;  I  have  not  observed  the  same  r^gnlaii^ 
in  the  dialect  of  any  other  district  or  of  any  period.    No  role  esn  be 
given  for  the  dropping  or  retention  of  -^n  in  the  Book-Englieh.'— JAr- 
rai/;  The  Dialect  of  the  Southern  Countiee  of  Scotland,  p.  201. 

§  157.  Absence  of  the  Signs  of  Person  in  ik 
Preterits. — This  is  what  we  have  in  the  present  Eng^ 
lish  ;  but  the  Southern  forms  were — 

A,  S.  Middle  English  (A,  S.  and  Mefcm)- 

1.  lufode,  1.  Itfoden.  1.  lovede,  1.  loveden, 

2.  InfodcM,  2.  Ivfoden,  2.  lovcdest.  2.  lo9eden, 
3«  lufode,  3.  lufoden.            3.  lovede»  3.  kneden. 

The  Old  Northumbrian  anticipates  the  preaent 
Englisli ;  and  has  the  simple  form  in  -d  throughout 
The  Old  Norse  retains  the  inflections  nearly  as  they 
are  in  Moesogothic — tcUdCy  tcUde^  talde,  toldumj  toldv^) 
tijldu. 

§  158.  Persons  in  the  Present  Indicative  in -?• 
— This  is  so  characteristic  of  the  Northumbrian,  and, 
indeed,  of  the  other  two  dialects,  that  Dr.  Morris  Iw* 
taken  it  as  a  test. 

These  dialects  .ire  distinp:uij'licd  from  each  other  by  the  mifi^ 
employment  of  certain  gramniaticiil  infl^'xions. 
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eoaTement  test  is  to  be  found  in  the  inflexion  of  the  plural  nam- 
reteni  tense,  indicative  mood. 

le  Nozthem  dialect  employs  -es,  the  Midland  -en,  and  the  Southern 
s  the  inflexion  for  all  persons  of  the  plural  present  indicative. 

Narihem,  Midland,  Southern. 

1st  pers.      hop-e9,      hop-en,  *  hop-e^A,  we  hope. 

2nd    „        hop-M,      hop*en,      hop-etA,  je  hope. 

3rd    „        hop-«9,      hop-en,      hop-eM,  they  hope. 

16  inflexions  of  the  singular  number,  though  no  absolute  test  of 

t,  are  of  value  in  enabling  us  to  separate  the  West-Midland  from 

ist-Midland. 

le  West-Midland  conjugated  its  Terb,  in  the  singular  number  and 

it  tense,  almost  like  the  Northern  dialect. 


West-Midland. 

Northern, 

1st  pers. 
2nd    „ 
8rd    „ 

hope 

hopes 

hopes 

hopes, 
hopes, 
hopes. 

10  West-Midland  of  Shropshire  seems  to  hare  employed  the 
em  inflexion  -es^,  and  -eth  as  well  as  -es  in  the  second  and  third 
IS  singular  indicatire. 

le  East-Midland  dialect,  like  the  Southern,  coi\]ugated  the  verb  in 
Bg.  pres.  indie  as  follows. 

1st  pers.  hope. 

2nd    „  hopes^. 

3rd     „  hope^il. 

■na  of  the  East-Midland  dialects  geographically  connected  with 
orthem  seem  to  have  occasionally  employed  the  inflexion  -es  in 
id  and  3rd  pers.  as  well  as  -es^  and  -eth.  It  is  mostly  found  in 
»1  writers,  who  used  it  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  an  extra  syllable 
g  with  some  nouns  plur.  and  adverbs  in  -s. 
be  West-Midland  is  further  distinguished  from  the  East-Midland 
!t,  in  employing  the  inflexion  -es  for  -est  in  the  2nd  pers.  sing,  of 
ar  Terbs. — Specimens  of  Early  English,  §  7. 

rhose  who  are  satisfied  with  treating  -«  as  a  mere 
sning  of  the  Westsaxon  -th^  and  then  supposing 
'» the  sign  of  one  person  is  extended  to  others,  will 
nothing  in  all  this  that  bears  upon  any  connection 
1  the  Norse.     But,  if  we  look  to  the  Scandinavian 

p 
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languages  in  general  and  to  the  Moesogothic,  the 
takes  a  widely  different  form. 

The  Moesogothic  Present  runs — 

Shffnlar,  Plural. 

1.  nafi/a  .  nasjatma. 

2.  nafiJM  no^'aK 

3.  na8Jt>  Tuu^and* 

and  the  same  fulness  and  distinctness  of  inflection 
find  in  the  Old  High  German. 
In  Icelandic  we  find — 


Sinfftdar, 

I^uraL 

1.  kallnr. 

1.  kolUm. 

2.  lullar. 

2.  kolluK 

3.  kal/ar. 

3.  kolitf. 

In  Danish — 

Singular, 

Plural. 

1.  kaller 

kaUf. 

2.  kallfr 

kallf. 

3.  kftUcr 

kal/e. 

In  Swedish  — 

Sim/ular, 

P/Mffll. 

1.  kallar. 

1.  kalla. 

2.  kallor. 

2.  kalla. 

3.  kallar. 

3.  kallff. 

§  159.  Here  the  Old  Icelandic  has  a  near  approxi- 
mation to  the  JMcBsogothic  and  the  Old  High  German; 
and  it  retains  it  to  the  present  day. 

The  Danish  and  Swedish,  doing  just  a  little  more 
than  we  do  in  English,  retain  a  distinction  for  ft® 
number,  but  make  no  distinction  for  the  persons,  of  the 
Plural. 

But  as,  with  the  exception  of  the  Genitive  Sinpi" 
lar,  every  Moesogothic  inflection  in  -a  becomes  an  -r  i^ 
Scandinavian,  the  -7'  of  the  Singular  may  be  held  t^ 
represent  the  original  -5.  Hence,  it  has  its  proper 
place,  like  the  Northimibrian  -s,  in  the  second  SiDgiil*' 
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'.     But  it  is  extended  to  the  other  two.     It  is  just 
same  with  the  Northumbrian  -«.     Considering  that 
extension  is  common  to  the  two  languages,  it  is 
enable  to  suppose  that  the  same  process  is  in  opera- 
.  in  both,  and  that  the  -«  in  Northumbrian  agrees 
ts  origin  as  well  as  in  its  application  mth  the  -r 
he  Danish  and  Swedish ;  the  one  preserving  the 
;inal  -«,  the  other  changing  it  into  -r. 
§  160.  The  Absence  of  Genitives  Plural  in  -ne. — 
fse  are  those  of  the  Substantives  of  the  Weak  De- 
ision  : — ^Masc,   hanena ;   Fem.,   tungena ;    Neut., 
rtena  in  A.  S. — hanarU;   tuggdnO;   hairieni,  in 
G.     In  English,  cocka^ ;  tongues^ ;   hearts^.     It  is 
difficult  to  see  that  the  early  loss  of  these  Geni- 
us in  the  Northumbrian  is  part  of  a  system ;  the 
;eni  which  eliminates  the  -n  from  the  Infinitive 
od  of  Verbs.    The  same  avoidance  of  the  Nunnation 
sents  itself  in  the  Old  Norse;   where,  for  Mascu- 
is  which  end  in  -i  (i.e.,  not  in  a,  the  termination  of 
Feminine  and  Neuter  Substantives),  the  Grenitive 
iral  is  simply  -a ;  as  geisUi  =  geisUa.    Where  the 
[ninative  case,  however,  ends  in  -a,  the  -n  is  either 
edned  or  inserted — oh  differentiam.     Such,  at  least, 
lie  suggestion  of  Bask. 

§  161.  Here,  Hithery  Hence,  &c. — ^The  best  evi- 
nce, however,  of  the  affinities  of  the  Norse  and 
>Tthumbrian  being  due  to  a  common  influence  is 
and  in  the  following  table : — 

Mojo/Aic.— >ar,  >a)>,  )>a)?po — there,  thither ,  thence. 
h&r,  hi|>,  hidr6—  here,  hither,  hence, 

U  Bigh  German. — huAr,  huara,  huanana— 4oAerf,  whither,  whence^ 
dAr,  dara,  danana — there,  thither,  thence. 
h^r,  hera,  hinana — here,  hither,  hence. 

V  Saxon. — hoar,  hoar,  hoanan — where,  whither,  whence., 
tliar,  thar,  thanan — here,  hither,  hence, 
her,  h^,  btoan — there,  thither,  thence. 
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AngloMxon. — ^)>ar,  >ider,  )H>nan — iktre,  tkUker,  tkenee, 

hran,  hvider,  hTonan-^ioikere,  nMker,  wkmun 
her,  hider,  honan — here,  hitker,  hence. 

Middle  High  German.-^k,  dan,  dannen — there,  ^.,  ^ 
wA,  war,  wannen — there,  ^.,  ^. 
hie,  her,  hennen— there,  thUher,  thenee. 

Modem  High  German.— dA,  dar,  dannen — there,  fe.,  ^ 
wo,  wohen,  wannen — there,  j-e.,  ^. 
hier,  her,  hinnen— A^rf,  ^.,  ^. 

Old  Norse, — )>ar,  JvalSra,  l^alSan — <A«re,  thither,  thenee. 
hvar,  hvert,  hTaiSsn — there,  ^.,  ^c. 
h6r,  he^ra,  hSiSan — here,  ^.,  jv. 

So  far  as  this  goes  it  is  only  in  the  M.  G-.  and  the 
0.  N.  that  the  ]?  appears  in  the  third  series :  where  it 
appears  with  a  difference.  It  may  be  added,  however, 
that  it  also  appears  in  the  Northumbrian,  and  that 
witliout  a  difference. 

§  162.  The  preceding  table  is  from  Grimm.  The 
following  extract  is  from  Dr.  Moms : — 


NoBTHEnN. 

28.  Absence  of  the  pronouns 
ha  or  a  *»he  ;  hine  =  him  (ace.) ; 
wan  «■  whom,  which  (ace.);  his 
(hise,  is) ^ them;  his  (is) = her, 

24.  Use  o(  hct hen =hence;  the- 
then  =  thence ;  whet  ken  »  whence. 


SOXTTHKBX. 

Use  of  the  pronouns  ha  («)» 
hine,  wan,  his  {hiee,  w),  his  (ri). 


Unknown   in    Southern  I^** 
locts. 


Speeimais  of  Early  English,  Part  II,    Introduction,  xxii.,  |  8. 

The  whole  list  of  Dr.  Morris's  Grammatical  Diffe" 
rences  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  dialects  maj 
be  read  with  advantage  ;  but  the  two  under  notice  are 
selected  and  compared  because,  to  some  extent,  they 
seem  to  stand  to  one  another  in  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect ;  and,  if  such  be  the  case,  it  implies  that  the 
remarkable  use  of  such  forms  as  hethen,  thethen^  and 
whethen  belongs  to  a  system  common  to  the  Norse  and 
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Xorthumbrian  fonns  of  speech  rather  than  to  the  acci- 
dent of  mere  geographical  contact. 

The  Southern  and  modem  forms  in  -ce  are  mani- 
festly founded  on  an  earlier  form  in  -68 ;  as  is  shown  by 
the  words  hennes,  whenneSi  tkennea ;  the  change  of  -e8 
to  -C6  being  a  mere  point  of  spelling.  But  these  forms 
in  -n  are  by  no  means  of  r^^ar  occurrence  in  the 
Xorthumbrian ;  whilst,  in  the  Norse,  the  whole  system 
to  which  they  belong  is  deranged.  This  derangement, 
or  faulty  as  we  might  call  it  in  geological  phraseology, 
has  already  been  suggested ;  one  of  its  results  being 
the  Definite  Article  hin.  That  the  k-  is  the  A-  in  Ae  is 
certain.  But  what  is  the  import  of  the  -n  ?  In  the 
A,  S.  and  0.  S.  hine,  and  in  the  German  ikn,  it  is  the 
sign  of  the  Accusative  Case ;  being  as  different  firom 
Jie,  or  er,  as  eum,  in  Latin,  is  from  is.  Then  there  is, 
for  the  Pronoun  of  the  Third  Person,  a  series  of  forms 
of  a  very  peculiar  kind. 

The  root  is  A,  followed  by  a  vowel ;  but  not  the 
Towel  ^  as  in  hiru  In  the  Masculine  Gender  it  is  a; 
in  the  Feminine,  o  or  u.  Meanwhile,  the  -n  is  treated 
as  a  part  of  the  fundamental  word,  and  hans  =  his  = 
rjus  is  the  Genitive  Case  of  Aati,  while  hennar=:her= 
€JuSj  as  applied  to  a  female,  is  Genitive  of  hun  =  ecu 
The  Objective  is  formed  by  adding  -m ;  as  Juyruyni  = 
-Aiwi. 

This  treatment  of  -ti  as  a  part  of  the  theme  rather 
than  as  a  sign  of  case,  along  with  the  process  of  distin- 
guishing the  Personal  Pronoun  from  the  Definite  Arti- 
cle, and  the  Genders  of  the  Personal  Pronoun  itself  by 
changes  of  the  vowel,  is  of  far  more  importance  as  a 
characteristic  of  the  Norse  than  cither  tlie  Post-position 
of  the  Article  or  the  so-called  Passive  Voice ;  and  it 
certainly  has  had  the  effect  of  limiting  the  use  of  -n^ 
as  a  sign  of  the  Accusative,  in  the  other  two  roots  of 
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the  series  under  notice.  The  Norse  equivalent  (word 
for  word)  for  then  or  than  is  den ;  but  it  stands,  not 
for  iUum,  but  for  ille ;  in  other  words,  it  is  Nomina^ 
tive.  Of  the  A.  S.  hvcene^  Middle  English  wanf  Ger- 
man werij  there  is,  in  the  present  Danish,  no  equivalent 
at  all — ^not  even  (as  we  expect  from  the  analogies  of  hen 
and  den)  as  a  Nominative  Case.  The  Danish  for  who^ 
quii  or  t**,  is  hvem — just  as  if  we  said  hvm  for  her— 
whilst  the  Adverb  of  time  (=  when  in  English)  is  a 
wholly  diflFerent  word — naar. 

§  163.  There  is  no  disturbance  to  this  extent  in  the 
Northumbrian.  But,  in  a  lesser  degree,  there  is  scHoe- 
thing  of  the  same  kind.  Hine^eum^  ^nd  wan=^qwm 
are  excluded  from  the  Northmnbrian  of  the  Middle 
Period  by  Dr.  Morris.  At  the  present  time  the  use  of 
than  as  an  Adverb  of  Comparison  is,  comparatively, 
rare ;  and,  perhaps,  in  Scotland,  is  an  Anglicism.  That 
hetJien^  thethen^  and  ^vhethen  are  unknown  in  the 
Southern  Dialects  is  the  statement  of  Dr.  Morris.  The 
present  notice  shows  us  that  they  are  known  in  Norse, 
and,  what  is  more  important,  known  nowhere  else. 

That  the  use  of  -?i  is  a  de\'iation  from  its  original 
import  is  clear  ;  and,  being  so,  it  may  be  called  ^Abusb't" 
or  '  Gatachreatic^  according  to  the  language  from  which 
we  choose  to  derive  our  term.  As  a  characteristic  of 
language  in  which  it  presents  itself  this  '  Catachresis  (»/ 
-n'  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  claim  a  definite  name; 
and  so  it  will  be  called  when,  in  conjimction  with  tlie 
Post-position  of  the  Article  and  the  (so-called)  Passive 
Voice,  it  is  alluded  to  as  one  of  the  three  peculiarities  of 
the  Norse. 

§  164.  This  is  the  evidence  afforded  by  grammati- 
cal forms.  That  which  is  derived  from  tlie  similarity 
or  identity  of  particular  words  is  of  less  importance ; 
though  it  is  well  known  that  words  common  to  the 
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Danish   and   English   are   more    conspicuous    in    the 
Northern  dialects  than  the  Southern.     They  are  gene- 
raUy  referred  to  geographical  contact  rather  than  to 
the  original  affinity  of  dialect.     ^Daniehj  ^  Scandina- 
vian^* or  ^Norsej   however,  in  these  cases  means,  of 
course,  something  more  than  the  occurrence   of  the 
same  word  in   Britain    and   Scandinavia.      It  means 
^peculiar  to  Scandinavia*  as  opposed  to  Germany; 
inasmuch  as  words  conmion  to  the  three  divisions  of 
the  fiimily  are  no  more  Scandinavian  than  German,  and 
vice  versa.    Words  of  this  kind  may  be  counted  by 
the  thousand.     But  unless  they  are  shown  to  be  non- 
existent in  the  German  they  are  of  no  value :  and  what 
ydth  the  proverbial  difficulty  of  proving  a  negative, 
^hat  with  the  extent  of  the  German  literature,  and 
^hat  with  the  number  of  the  Gtirman  Dialects,  it  is 
fiangerous  for  anyone  to  assigfn  a  word  exclusively  to 
Scandinavia ;  and  those  who,  like  the  present  writer, 
liave  done  so  at  one  period  of  their  life  generally  re- 
'tract  their  opinion  as  their  experience  increases. 

The  only  words  in  Scandinavian  that  can  safely  be 

treated  as  other  than  German,  are  those  derivatives 

from  non- German  languages,  such  as  the  Lap,  the  Fin, 

the  Slavonic,  the  Lithuanic,  or  the  Keltic.     But  these 

are,  themselves,  scarcely  Scandinavian.     Nor  are  they 

numerous.     Moreover,  whether  numerous  or  not,  none 

of  them  have  hitherto  presented  themselves  in  English. 

§  165.  Still,  there  are  certain  words  which  have  a 

Tc>etter  claim  to  be  considered  Scandinavian  than  others ; 

i*e.  those  that  are   current  and   conspicuous  in   the 

^f^^nish,  Swedish,  and  Icelandic ;  whereas,  if  they  are 

fomid  in  German  at  all,  they  are  found  either  in  the 

provincial  dialects  or  in  writers  of  an  earlier  period. 

Of  these  there  are  two  divisions ;  the  recognition 
^  which  is,  in  the  philology  and  ethnology  of  the 
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Norse  parts  of  Britain,  of  great  and  exceptional  im- 
portance. 

The  distinction  between  Proper  names  and  Gmrp 
mtm  names  is  an  instrument  of  oritioism ;  and,  of  Pro- 
per names,  those  of  geographical  objects  and  loealitiet 
have  most  especially  commanded  notice. 

The  particular  word  that  has  done  the  most  service 
in  this  way  is  the  word  hy^town^  in  componxids  like 
Grims&y,  Spilsbj^,  and  some  hundred  others.  It  is 
preeminently  a  Danish  word.  Caster,  too,  in  the  place 
of  Cheater  is  a  Danish  fomij  and  Skip-j  Carl^  Ormrf 
and  Kirkj  imply  Danish  occupancy.  Hence,  wheze  the 
English  parts  of  Britain  give  us  CharUoTi,  Dorcshestsr, 
Shipion,  and  TForm^head,  the  Danish  forms  are  Cartbyj 
AacaateTj  Skiptan,  Ormshead,  and  Ormaklrk.  Any 
ordinary  map  supplies  the  list  of  these.  They  are  the 
most  numerous  in  Yorkshire,  especially  in  the  East  and 
North  Sidings  ;  but  Yorkshire  is  an  inordinately  laige 
county.  For  its  size,  Lincolnshire  gives  us  the  most. 
Tlicn,  at  a  great  distance,  Leicester,  Nottingham, 
Derby,  and  Northampton.  We  lose  the  word  by  in  the 
south  at  Rugby^  and  on  the  north  in  Durham — Ba6y. 
It  is  to  be  found,  in  patclies,  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 
Elsewhere,  on  the  eastern  side  of  England,  they  are 
t»ither  undiscovered  or  undiscoverable.  From  York- 
shire, however,  they  follow  the  western  feeders  of  the 
Ouse  to  its  watershed,  which  they  cross,  and  then  re- 
appear in  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  Lancashire,  Che- 
shire, the  Isle  of  Man,  and  North  Wales ;  at  least  ia 
such  names  as  Orms  Head.  In  Ireland,  we  have  a  new — 
instrument  of  criticism.  In  Carling/ortZ,  Strang/oni-s 
and  Wex/orci,  the  final  syllable  has  not  its 
import.  It  means  an  arm  of  the  sea;  in  short, 
the  Norwegian  Fjord.  And  so  it  is  in  the  Firth 
Forth  in  Scotland.     In  tliis  country  the  distribution  c^i 
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the  bys  is  remarkable.  We  have  it  at  Duncans^^ 
Head  in  the  extreme  north,  and  we  have  it  in  Eskdale 
and  Annandale  in  the  south-west.  Otherwise  the  bys 
are  exceptional.  As  proper  names,  these  give  us  a  long 
list.  But  they  are  not  common  names.  They  are  all 
proper  names,  the  names  of  geographical  localities. 

It  may  be  expected  that  where  we  find  these,  we  shall 
find  common  names  also.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  If  true 
Danish  comm/m  names  exist  in  one  part  of  Great  Britain 
more  than  another,  it  is  in  Scotland;  but  that  is  just 
where  the  local  names  give  us  the  fewest  signs  of  Danish 
occupancy.  This  anomaly,  however,  has  been,  to  some 
extent,  explained.  Mr.  Worsaae,  in  his  ^  Danes  and 
Northmen,'  has  shown  that  it  is  only  the  Danes  of  Den- 
mark proper  that  exhibit  this  inordinate  partiality  for 
villages  ending  in  -6y,  and  that  in  Norway  they  are 
Tare.  In  Iceland,  pre-eminently  a  Norwegian  colony, 
they  are  not  to  be  found.  The  admitted  inference  is 
that  it  was  Norwegians  who  assailed  and  circumnavi- 
gated /Scotland,  but  Danes  who  assailed  Enghsid ;  and, 
from  the  parts  about  Kirkb^  Lonsdale,  &c.,  crossed  the 
watershed,  and  gave  us  the  niunerous  -bys  of  Cumber- 
land and  Selkirkshire. 

§  166.  It  is  doubtful  whether,  though  true  in  the 
main,  this  explanation  is  complete.  The  Norse  of  the 
Orcades,  as  represented  by  the  Shetland  Paternoster, 
^  undoubtedly  Norwegian  as  opposed  to  Danish,  and 
^he  Norse  of  Lincolnshire,  &c.,  as  represented  by  nu- 
izierous  local  names  in  -by,  is  as  imdoubtedly  Danish 
^  opposed  to  Norwegian.  But,  if  the  present  view 
^  right,  there  are  for  both  Norway  and  Denmark 
^o  kinds  of  Danish  and  Norwegian.  There  is,  for 
®^ch,  the  Norse  of  the  earlier  period,  when  the  dif- 
ference between  what  afterwards  became  the  Danish 
^d  the  Northumbrian  English,  was  little  more  than 
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that  between  two  mutually  intelligible  dialects;  and 
there  is  Norse  which,  at  a  later  period,  has  become  a 
distinct  language  from  the  English.  The  Norse  of  the 
north  of  Scotland  was  not  only  the  Norse  of  Norway,  or 
Norwegian,  but  it  was  the  Norw^;ian  of  the  period 
when  the  difference  between  the  two  languages  was 
complete.  The  Norse  of  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire 
was  the  Norse  of  Denmark,  and,  probably,  that  of  the 
later  period.  But  the  Norse  of  the  parts  betwe^i  the 
Tees  and  Forth,  of  Diurham,  Northumberland,  and  the 
Lowlands  of  Scotland,  is  in  a  different  category  from 
both.  It  differs  from  the  Orcadian  in  not  constituting 
a  separate  language;  and  in  this  it  agrees  with  the 
Norse  of  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire ;  and  it  leads  the 
investigator  to  the  perplexing  fact  that,  contrary  to 
expectation,  the  distribution  of  the  Common  names  in 
Norse  by  no  means  coincides  with  that  of  the  Proper 
ones.  There  are  no  local  names  in  -iy  between  Jtaf)}/ 
on  the  Tees  and  Duncansby  Head  on  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  Scotland  ;  none  in  Northumberland,  none  in 
Berwickshire,  none  in  the  Lothians ;  the  Norse  elements 
being  numerous.  In  Lincolnshire  the  local  names  are 
numerous,  the  other  Norse  elements  being  inconsiderable. 

There  are  three  forms,  then,  in  which,  according  to 
the  present  treatise,  we  find  the  Norse  language  in 
Britain :  (1)  The  Norwegian  of  the  Orcades  and  Caith- 
ness ;  (2)  The  Danish  of  the  districts  where  the  termi- 
nation of  -by  predominates  ;  and  (3)  The  Norse,  which, 
by  hypothesis,  is  as  much  Angle  as  Danish,  or  in  other 
words,  a  form  of  the  German,  of  no  later  date  than  the 
sixth  century,  out  of  whicli  the  present  Danish,  Swedish, 
and  Icelandic  were  subsec[uently  developed.  This  Ui?t 
is  the  only  one  upon  which  more  need  be  said. 

§  167.  Retrospect. — Internal  Evidence. — The  evi- 
dence as  to  the  original  connection  between  the  North- 
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umbrian  and  Danish,  rather  than  the  mere  contact  of 

two  dialects  which  afterwards  diverged  from  one  another 

so  fiBur  as  to  constitute  different  languages,  being  the  true 

cause  of  the  acknowledged  points  of  similarity  between 

the  two  forms  of  speech,  so  far  as  it  has  been  submitted 

to  the  reader,  has  hitherto  consisted  solely  and  wholly 

of  their  relations  in  the  way  of  grammatical  structure  ; 

and  so  much  so  that  no  cognizance  has  been  taken  of 

individual  words ;  and  it  is  believed  that  evidence  of 

this  kind  is  sufiBcient. 

In  respect  to  the  details  themselves  there  is  little 
or  nothing  which  has  not  been  recognized.     Neither 
is  the  notion  that  it  is  from  a  conunon  origin  rather 
than  from  Norse  influences  of  the  ninth,  tenth,  and 
eleventh  centuries  a  new  one.   I  think  it  safe  to  say  that 
thirty  years  ago  the  original  affinity,  or  approximate 
identity  of  the  Angle  and  Danish  was  considered  the 
sounder  doctrine  of  the  two;    and  that  words  quoted 
38  Danish  due  to  contact  with  historical  Danes  were 
looked  upon  suspiciously ;  nor  am  I  sure  that  such  is 
Tiot  the  prevalent  doctrine  at  the  present  time.     That 
there  were  Norsemen  in  Britain  as  early  as  ever  there 
''^ere  Angles  is  certainly  a  view  which  has  numerous  sup- 
porters.   Neither  is  the  advent  of  the  first  Angles  so 
definitely  fixed  for  the  sixth  century  as  that  of  the  first 
Saxons  is  fixed  for  the  fifth ;  for  those  who  think  them- 
s^ves  constrained  to  believe  that  Hengist  was  the  earli- 
est of  the  Saxon  conquerors,  are  by  no  means  tied  down 
to  think  the  same  of  Ida  the  Angle,  who  may  have  had 
Predecessors.   The  little  that  nms  contrary  to  doctrines 
r^^re  or  less  received  is  really  a  matter  for  the  Scan- 
i       dinavian  scholar  rather  than  the  English.     It  touches 
I      ^^€  hiatory  of  the  Norse  language  more  than  that  of  our 
B      ^*^.    And  in  respect  to  this  the  leading  points  are  of 
M     ^  amplest.     The  great  characters  that  at  present 
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distinguish  the  Norse  languages  from  the  English  and 
German  are,  as  we  have  seen;  (1)  The  Portpositive 
Article ;  (2)  the  Passive  Voice ;  (3)  the  Gatachresis  of 
the  -71,  three  in  all.  Whether  these  aie  characters  that 
could  be  developed  between  the  Angle  invasion  of 
England  and  the  date  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  the 
Norse  (say  a.d.  550  and  950 — ^there  or  thereabouts)  is 
tlie  leading  question  for  consideration.  Subtract  these 
from  the  Norse  as  it  is  known  to  us  in  the  earliest  com- 
positions ;  compare  the  language  as  we  may  suppose  it 
to  have  been  without  them  with  the  Northumbrian; 
deduce  the  latter  from  that  part  of  Germany  which  the 
name  Angle^  or  EngUahj  suggests;  bear  in  mind  its 
geographical  relation  to  Denmark ;  and,  finally,  com- 
pare both  with  the  McBsogothic. 

Tlie  residt  vnll  be  that  the  language  from  which  we 
get  the  Durham  Glosses  and  the  Northumbrian  of  Soot- 
land  was,  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  little  more 
than  a  variety  of  the  German  of  the  parts  between 
the  Weser  and  tlie  Eyder,  which,  on  the  continent, 
developed  itself  into  wh«at  arc  now  the  Icelandic,  the 
Swedish,  and  the  Danish. 

§  168.  Retrospect. — External  Evidence. — We  may 
now  safely  say  that  if  we  can  get  this  from  the  internal 
evidence  of  the  structure  of  the  two  languages  them- 
selves, we  shall  not  find  much  (if  anything)  in  the  way 
of  external  evidence  to  oppose  to  it.  It  is  not  as  if  in 
the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  the  area  of  Denmark 
and  the  name  Danish  were  what  they  are  now,  or  even 
what  they  were  in  the  ninth  century.  The  only  Dan^ 
that  are  mentioned  during  the  fifth  century  (when  the 
name  appears  for  the  first  time)  are  t)iose  of  Procopin^ 
who  seem  to  have  been  on  the  frontier  of  the  Warm 
(the  Wami  themselves  on  the  Angle  frontier),  and  the 
'  Chochilaiciis  Danus '   of  Gregory  of  Tours.    tVotn 
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Gr^oiy  we  know  only  that  this  great  Dane  made  a 
descent  upon  the  Netherlands,  and  was  killed.  But 
where  he  came  from  no  one  can  say.  There  is  nothing 
that  connects  him  with  what  we  afterwards  know  as 
Denmark.  Where  the  Danish  March  was,  or  whether 
there  was  any  at  all  in  the  sixth  century,  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing.  If  it  was  the  March  of  the  Marco- 
manni  of  the  ninth  century,  it  was  south  of  the  Eyder, 
and  close  upon  the  Angle  area. 

This  ChochUaicua  may  or  may  not  have  been 
Havelok  the  Dane.  If  so,  he  is  enough  of  an  Angle  to 
be  connected,  by  tradition,  with  England.  That  he 
was  the  Higdac  of  ^  BeaunUf^  has  been  generally  ad- 
mitted since  the  time  of  Outzen  (a.d.  1816),  and 
Higelac  is  enough  of  an  Angle  to  be  associated  with 
Hengist. 

The  Danes  themselves  of  the  Anglosaxon  Chronicle 
are  as  little  traceable  to  the  soil  of  Denmark  as  the 
Danes  of  Procopius,  and  as  Chochilaicus.  They  came 
according  to  the  notice  from  Herethorland,  a  name 
which  itself  requires  explanation.  Those  who  place  it 
in  Denmark  only  do  so  because  certain  Danes  are 
assigned  to  it. 

That  this  is  an  insufficient  reason  is  evident,  but  the 
l)earing8  of  it  require  a  special  notice.  It  is  clear  that 
if  we  invest  the  Denmark  of  the  times  of  Ida  and  his 
Angles  with  the  dimensions  of  the  Denmark  of  our  own 
toes,  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  its  language  as  little 
more  than  a  variety  of  the  Angle  increases  with  the 
^J^^agnitude  of  the  area.  The  larger  the  extension  of  a 
fonn  of  speech  the  greater  is  the  likelihood  of  its  being 
^  separate  substantive  language  rather  than  a  mere 
dialect,  subdialect,  or  variety,  or  vice  versa ;  and  if  it 
^ere  certain  that  when  Northumbria  was  Anglicized  by 
^*rUin  Germans  from  one  side  of  the  Elbe,  Jutland  and 
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the  Danish  Isles  had  already  been  Danecieed  hy  certain 
Germans  from  the  other  side,  the  doctrine  that  the 
difference  between  the  Norse  and  the  English  is  of  later 
date  than  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries   would 
require  more  evidence  than  has  been  found  for  it 
But  we  have  no  certainty  that  such  is  the  case.    We 
have  no  evidence  that  the  Germanization  of  Jutland  and 
the  Islands  is  a  day  older  than  that  of  Northern  England. 
We  fail,  however,  to  realize  this  because  when  we  hear 
of  Danes  we  refer  them  to  what  we  subsequently  know 
as  Denmark ;  the  real  hd  being  that  it  is  only  in  oar 
habit  of  doing  so  that  the  evidence,  if  so  it  may  be 
called,  of  a  geographical  Denmark  anterior  to  the  time 
of  Charlemagne  has  any  existence.     The  habit  of  think- 
ing of  the  early  Danes  as  if,  in  their  character  of  pirates, 
they  are    easily  traced  to  a   definite   district  as  the 
Algerines,  is,  no  doubt,  natural ;  but  it  is  fraught  with 
error  when,  instead  of  thinking  about  Denmark  as  we 
do  of  Algiers,  on  the  strength  of  our  knowledge  of  it  as 
a  country,  we  argue  from  our  knowledge  of  it  as  it 
in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  or  even  of  Alfred.     Wha 
has  been  said  about  its  language  applies  to  its  geogra 
pliy.    As  the  language  must  be  held  to  have  becom< 
diflferentiated  subsequent  to  the   Angle  invasion,  th 
area  must  be  held  to  have  extended  itself.     The  Dane 
are  known  on  foreign  shores  long  before  they  are  know- 


on  their  own.     That  they  are,  in  the  first  instan< 
Germans;    that  they  are  Germans  of    the  northexm 
known  extremity  of  Germany ;  that  they  are  Germa:zif 
of  the  Angle  frontier ;  that  tliey  lay  to  the  north    <rf 
that  frontier ;  tliat  their  liistory  is  of  tlie  same  character 
as  tliat  of  the  Angles — are  fair  inferences  from  the  little 
we  know  about  them.     But  there  is  nothing  in  all  tlii 
that  carries  them  beyond  tlie  Eyder,  nothing  that  car- 
ries them   into  Jutland,  nothing  which  makes  them 
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old  occupants  of  the  present  kingdom,  any  more  than 
there  is  anything  which  makes  the  Angles  old  occu- 
pants of  Britain.  The  Danes,  who  are  specially  said  to 
have  been  the  first  of  the  denomination  in  our  island, 
land  in  a  part  which  is  pre-eminently  iVon-Danish. 
They  are  recorded  in  the  composition  essentially  be- 
longing to  the  area  of  the  iVbri-Danish  dialect.  The 
notice  is  at  least  a  hundred  years  later  than  the  event. 
The  name  after  the  time  of  Alfred  is  sufficiently  fami- 
liar, but  even  then  there  is  no  notice  of  the  country 
from  which  they  came ;  and  of  their  language  no  notice 
from  first  to  last. 


{  169.  Beda,  though  he  enumerates  the  languages  of  Britain,  makes 
no  mention  of  the  Danish.  This,  according  to  the  view  of  those  who 
hold  that  the  notice  of  the  Anglosaxon  Chronicle  excludes  aU  Danes 
anterior  to  a-d.  787,  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  there  being  none  in 
the  island.  The  present  writer  holds  that  Beda  mode  no  diflference  be- 
tween the  Danish  and  the  Angle. 

Again,  the  Anglosaxon  Chronicle,  though  it  lands  its  Danes  in  the 
Westsaxon  parts  of  Britain,  says  that  the  land  they  made  their  descent 
on  was  English.  But  this  only  tells  us  that  the  name  England,  when 
the  entry  was  made,  was  extended  horn  the  Northern  and  Middle  dis- 
tricts to  the  Southern. 

More  important  is  the  notice  by  Jomandes  of  Scandinayia,  i.e. 

Norway  and  Sweden.    It  cannot  be  denied  that  ho  gives  us  Germans  in 

Norway.    The  names  Finnaithue,  Baumariciae,  and  Bagnaricii,  are 

not  only  the  present  names  Finhetde,  Somerige,  and  Bingerige,  but 

are  compounds  of  the  German  word  heide sheath,  and  -nc^kingdoTn, 

domain.    MoreoTer  the  king^s  name  was  Eodulf,   who  left  his  own 

^Qogdom  to  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  Theodoric  the  king  of 

CKitlis.    The  blood  of  some  of  these  men  of  German  race  (the  general 

popolation  was  Fin)  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Danes  of  Procopius. 

Kow  the  most  that  can  be  got  from  the  statement  is  that,  a  little 

^lier  than  the  recorded  invasion  of  the  Angles  under  Ida,  but  not 

^Hier  than  the  earliest  inferential  invasions  of  the  Saxons,  there  was  a 

vierman  invasion  of  Norway  nearly  simultaneous  with  one  of  England; 

t^e  Qaoie  of  the  invaders  being  '  JDanea  *  in  one  case,  and  Angles  in  the 

other. 

TJpon  two  of  these  three  points,  the  only  ones  in  which  I  see  the  ele- 
^"^U  of  an  olrjection  in  the  way  of  history,  as  I  do  not  caro  to  explain 
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them  awBj,  I  suLmit  them  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader  withdiit 
ment.    The  text,  however,  of  Jornandet  requiies  a  Ailler  notice. 

After  giving  several  names  of  less  importance,  that  irriter  eon- 
tinues:  *Sant  et  his  extericres  O^trogoihm,  SaumaricU^  BaguaridL 
Finni  mitissimi,  Scandzia  cnltoribns  omnibus  mitiores,  neenon  eft 
pares  eomm  Yinoviloth.  Snithidi,  cogeni  (aL  cogniti)  in  hae  gento  ■ 
reliquis  corporibus  eminentiores,  qnamvU  et  Dani  ex  iptorum  etirfe 
proffressi  [ jjrut]  Hendos  propriis  sedibns  ezpnloront.  Qui  inter  omati 
Scandzise  nationes  nomen  sibi  ob  nimiam  proceritatem  affiwtant  pi» 
cipuum.  Sunt  qnanqnam  et  illorom  positura  Gxannii,  AgniH'^ 
Unizs,  Ethelmgi,  Aroehiranni,  qnibns  non  ante  mnltoa  annoa  Bodalf 
rex  fait :  qui  contemto  proprio  r^gno  ad  Theoderici  GeCbomm  regis 
grcmii^m  confngit,  et,  nt  deeiderabut,  invenit.  H»  itaqve  gentM 
Bomanis  corpore  et  animo  grandio^ef^  infestae  ientia  pngUBL* — Ik 
RebuB  Geticis,  c.  8.    {Zeuss,  p.  502,  p.  503.) 

§  170.  Bodolf  8  retreat  to  the  bosom  of  Theodoric  is 
earlier  than  the  time  of  Ida  in  Northumberland ;  but 
not  much.  The  contact  of  the  Heruli  with  the  Danes  is 
found  in  Procopius  as  well  as  Jomandes ;  and  Procopius 
is  the  better  authority.  His  accoimt  is  that  the  Heruli 
fled  to  the  Wami,  and  skirted  (?  the  Greek  is  mp^ 
Spafiov)  the  nations  of  the  Danes.  Jomandes,  somewhat 
differently,  makes  the  Danes  expel  the  Heruli.  The  con — 
flict  between  the  two  texts  is  of  less  importance  thai^a 
the  place  it  gives  to  the  Danes.     They  are  on  the  fron— - 

tier  of  the  Wami,  in  Mecklenburg;  who  are,  them - 

selves,  on  that  of  the  Angle  in  Altmark.    The  An^^ 
district  is  a  March.    The  Danish  the  same.    The  Ang%.^ 
district  abutted  on  the  German  Ocean  rather  than  oxi 
the  Baltic :  the  Danish  on  the  Baltic  rather  than  tbe 
German  Ocean.     One  pointed  more  especially  towardi 
Britain;  the  other  towards  the  Danish  Isles:  but,  at 
the  neck  of  the  Cimbric  Chersonese  the  two  divisioro 
would  touch  eacli  other ;  and  each  might  join  in  the 
expeditions  of  its  neighbour.     On  the  one  side  the  one 
name,  on  the   other   the   other,   might   predomix»t*« 
And  this  seems  to  have  l^een  the  case.     Where,  in  the 
Twelfth  Century,  we  get  tlie  early  accounts  of  Denmaiif 
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though  much  in  them  is  mythic,  one  point  seems  real, 
viz.,  that  the  Danish  kingdom  began  not  in  HolsteiD, 
Sleswick,  or  Jutland,  but  in  the  Islands,  and  extended 
itself  to  Skaane,  the  most  Southern  part  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian Peninsula,  at  least  as  early  as  it  did  to  Jut- 
land. This  means  that  it  spread  not  Northwards,  but 
North-east.  DaUj  the  brother  of  Angul^  is,  of  course, 
a  mere  Eponymus ;  but  his  brother  is  the  Eponymus  of 
England — and  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  Danes.  That 
Jutland  was  not  Denmark,  and  that  the  kingdom  of 
Dan  consisted  of  the  Islands  before  it  embraced  Jutland, 
is  the  unanimous  statement  of  the  earliest  Danish  logo- 
graphers. 

Again — as  to  the  limitation  of  the  original  Den- 
mark to  a  comparatively  small  district  on  the  Angle 
frontier,  we  have  the  following  evidence  in  favour  of 
reducing  its  dimensions.  When  Holstein  is  first  known 
in  detail,  the  eastern  half  is  Slavonic  and  the  western 
is  Frisian ;  in  other  words,  there  is  no  continuous 
extension  of  the  Danish  language  in  the  central  Penin- 
sula. There  is  a  Danish  March,  or  boundary ;  but  it 
"was  not  so  called  because  it  was  the  frontier  of  a  king- 
dom behind  it,  but  a  March  which  extended  its  name 
to  a  kingdom  subsequently  established. 

Taking  this  and  the  dates,  we  find  it  difficult  to 
believe  that,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centmies,  the 
difference  between  the  Angle  districts  and  the  Danish 
^aa  either  that  of  two  great  national  areas,  or  that  of 
t^  languages  which  differed  from  one  another  as  the 
Scandinavian  class  of  languages  now  differ  from  the 
^nnan. 

§  171.  The  exact  details  of  the  language  we  assign 
^  this  district  are  of  minor  importance,  and,  if  they 
^ere  not  so,  they  would  lie  beyond  our  means  of  investi- 
S^tion,    The  name,  too,  or  names,  is  unknown.     The 
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speech  itself  may  have  been  absolutely  tmifonn ;  may 
have  fallen  into  two  dialects ;  or  may  have  fidlen  into 
more  than  two.  For  the  present  inquiiy,  however,  the 
following  conditions  are  all  that  is  needful : — 

(1)  That  it  should  be  common  to  the  two  denomi- 
nations, Arigle  and  Dane. 

(2)  That  it  should  contain  the  elements  out  of 
which  two  languages  as  unlike  as  the  Northumbrian 
and  the  Old  Norse  of  the  Twelfth  Centuiy  (the  time 
when  they  can,  for  the  first  time,  be  compared)  could 
be  developed,  when  separated  from  one  another  by  the 
German  Ocean,  and  with  (say)  five  centuries  allowed 
for  the  changes  on  each  side  to  be  effected. 

(3)  That,  though  more  akin  to  the  Angle  than  to  the 
Westsaxon,  it  should  be  intelligible  to  both  the  West- 
saxons  and  the  Mercians.  This  is  because,  at  no  time 
in  English  history,  is  the  Danish  treated  as  a  separate 
language,  any  more  than,  in  spite  of  certain  difference? 
of  dialect,  the  Westsaxon  and  Angle  are  so  treated. 

§  172.  Corollary. — From  this  last  condition  the 
corollary  in  respect  to  the  dialects  and  sub-dialects  of 
the  German  both  of  England  and  the  Continent  is  that 
though  the  differences  between  them  were  appreciable, 
they  lay  within  a  small  compass ;  for  when  forms  of 
speech  like  those  of  the  northern  and  southern  frontiers 
of  Germany  are  found  to  be  mutually  intelligible,  and 
(as  such)  little  more  than  dialects  of  a  single  lang^uage, 
the  presumption  is  that  the  intermediate  dialects  are 
the  same.  It  need  not  be  so  ;  but  such  is  the  presumP" 
tion.  This  applies  to  the  districts  on  the  western  half 
of  Germany  rather  than  to  those  of  the  south-east,  of 
which,  in  the  way  of  language,  less  is  known. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

STAGES  OF  THE  SHGLISH  LANGUAGE. — OF  LESS  IMPORTANCE 
THIn  FORMERLT. — THE  DIVISIONS. — THE  NAMES  OF 
THEM — ANGLOSAXON,  OLD  ENGLISH,  ETC. 

§  173.  It  is  usual  to  divide  the  English  language 
into  what  is  called  its  several  stages ;  and  the  word  is 
a  convenient  one.  The  English  of  Henry  VIII.'s  time 
is  older,  or  earlier,  than  that  of  the  present  day — ^not 
only  in  date,  but  in  structure.  And,  in  like  manner, 
the  English  of  the  reign  of  King  John  is  newer,  more 
modem,  or  later,  than  that  of  the  time  of  Alfred; 
and  here  we  have,  as  we  expect,  a  similar  antiquity  of 
structure.  We  have  not  only  words  which  are  now 
obsolete,  but  inflections  which  have  now  disappeared. 

It  is  by  these  internal   and  structural  characters 
rather  than  by  the  mere  number  of  years  that  the  age 
of  a  language  must  be  measured ;  and  it  is  a  great  gain 
if  we  can  divide  its  historv  into  clear  and  definite 
stages  of  growth  or  development.    However,  we  cannot, 
fawn  the  very  nature  of  the  process  of  either  growth 
or  decay,  expect  that  any  very  definite  lines  of  demar- 
cation can   be  drawn  ;    though  we  know  what  terms 
are  likely  to  present  themselves.      There  will  be  an 
OMer  English,  and  a  Newer,  or  Modem,  English  ;  per- 
haps a  Middle,   an   Intermediate,  or   a   Transitional 
English — ^perhaps  much  more  of  the  same  kind.     But, 
^lurtever  may  be  the  name,  the  relations  of  the  divi- 
sions to  one  another  will  be  the  same. 

§  174.  The  classification,  and  nomenclature,  which 
^tisfied  the  scholars  of  the  last  generation,  are  as 
follows : — 

(1)  The  Period ;  extending  from  the  first  introduc- 
^^  of  our  language  into  Britain  to   the  Battle  of 
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Hastings.    Practically,  this  begins  with  the  times  of 
Beda,  a.d.  725  {ca.) 

(2)  From  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  Middle  of 
the  Thirteenth  Century — a.d.    1258.    This  is  a  veiy 
artificial  division.     However,  a  Proclamation  to  the 
people  of  Huntingdon  of  Henry  III.,  for  this  year,  has 
the  credit  of  being  the  first  example  of  what  may  be 
called  the  English  to  which  the  present    language 
belongs  rather  than  the  English  of  the  Anglosaxan 
period.     This  division  is,  we  repeat^  wholly  artificial; 
but  as  it  is  generally  known  to  be  so,  it  has  been 
allowed  to  keep  its  place ;  though  with  some  limita- 
tions on  its  strict  import. 

(3)  From  the  Middle  of  the  Thirteenth  Century  to 
the  time  of  Chaucer ;  which  means  the  latter  part  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  that  of  Edward  I.,  Edward  IL 
and  (^partly)  that  of  Edward  III.  This,  again,  is  maink 
determined  by  the  importance  of  the  name  of  Chaucer. 
Still  it  is,  to  a  great  extent,  natural. 

(4)  From  Chaucer  to  Sir  Thomas  More.  With 
Thomas  More  the  present  literature  of  England  is 
somewhat  loosely,  said  to  begin.  Nevertheless,  the 
name  is  sufficiently  conspicuous  to  make  the  divisiiW 
convenient. 

(5)  From  the  time  of  Henry  III.  to  the  present. 

§  175.  Such  are  the  dimensions  of  the  five  stages 
of  the  English  language  as  generally  understood.  The 
names  of  them  are  as  follows: — (1)  Aiir/^osaxon,  (2) 
Semisaxon,  (3)  Old  English,  (4)  Middle  EngUsh,(5) 
Newei\  Recent^  or  Modem  English. 

Partly  on  the  strength  of  the  divisions  themseK^ 
and  partly  on  account  of  the  names,  there  is,  at  present, 
a  good  deal  of  criticism  afloat,  which  is  by  no  m^ 
favourable  to  the  preceding  nomenclature. 

§  176.  In  respect  to  the  names  the  chief  objection* 


^^•  I: 
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lie  against  the  first  two — ^the  compounds  of  the  word 
Saxon.  The  history  of  the  English  language  is  contin- 
uous ;  and  as  the  word  Saxon  seems  to  indicate  a  differ- 
ent language,  rather  than  the  same  language  in  a  dif- 
ferent stage,  it  is  charged  with  disguising  the  continuity. 
Perhaps  with  some  persons  it  may  do  so.  But  then  the 
substitute  for  it  does  something,  perhaps,  as  bad.  Old 
English^  for  that  is  the  proposed  name,  disguises  the 
continuity  between  the  Old  Saxon  of  the  (continent 
and  the  insular  Saxon  of  what  is  now  England,  but 
what  was  originally  Britain. 

§  177.   Those  who  object  to  ^Anglosaxon^  object 
also  to  '  Sevniaaxon ; '  as  is  natural.     It  is  not  likely, 
however,  that  the  question  of  names  will  be  deter- 
mined on  any  a  piv^ori  notions  of   propriety.     The 
name  that  turns  out  to  be  the  most  convenient  will  be 
the  one  which  eventually  prevails,  and  of  this  common- 
sense  test  those  who  make  the  most  use  of  it  in  their 
investigations  are  the  best  judges.     A  name  that  is 
good  in  one  department  of  learning  may  be  exception- 
able in  another.     *  Old  English '  may  be  a  good  term 
for  the  historian,  though  an  inconvenient  one  in  philo- 
logy-   Of  this  the  historian  and  the  philologue  are  the 
best  judges,  and  each,  as  a  workman  in  a  different  de- 
partment, has  a  right  to  name  his  tools.     This  is  as 
much  as  need   be  said  upon  a  point  which,  just  at 
present,   is  invested  with   more  importance   than   it 
^ieserves. 

§  178.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  present  objections 
^  older  classification  and  its  corresponding  nomen- 
clature is  the  importance  which  within  the  last  thirty 
y^ars  has  been  attached  to  the  study  of  our  Dialects ; 
^d  when  it  comes  to  be  generally  recognized  that  each 
of  the  leading  ones  is  represented  by  a  corresponding 
literature,  limited  to  its  own  proper  period,  there  is  so 
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little  continuity  in  their  histoiy  that  the  impropriety 
of  massing  them  together  and  treating  them  as  one 
and  indivisible  is  manifest. 

Another  reason  is  the  extent  to  which  the  history  of 
the  Middle  English  has  been  cultivated*  The  more  we 
know  of  it  the  more  we  see  how  one  period  graduates 
into  another,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  draw  definite 
lines  of  demarcation. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  something  akin  to  the  stages 
of  a  language  in  general,  or  certain  epochs  at  which  the 
language  in  mass  of  the  whole  island  was,  or  might  be^ 
affected. 

Such  a  one  is  the  time  from  the  reign  of  Diodetiaa, 
at  the  end  of  the  third  century,  to  the  middle  of  the 
fifth,  when  we  know  that  some  Germans  of  some  sort 
or  other  had  set  foot  in  our  island. 

Such  a  one  is  the  time  from  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventh,  when  the 
history  of  our  language  was  a  blank.  But  we  know 
that  it  was  to  a  great  extent  German. 

Such  a  one  was  the  time  from  a.d.  600  to  the  death 
of  Beda ;  for  which  we  have  a  few  lines  in  English,  and 
these  we  know  belong  to  the  "northern  rather  than  to 
the  southern  form  of  speech. 

Such  a  one  is  the  time  from  the  death  of  Beda  to 
that  of  Alfred,  where  we  know  that  the  northern  litera- 
tiure  is  declining.  Under  Alfred  and  his  successors  the 
classical  Weatsaxon  literature  was  formed.  But  a 
fresh  influence  was  introduced  by  the  Norman  CoO' 
quest. 

From  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  death  w 
Richard  11.  there  is  a  period  out  of  which  vo$^^ 
sulwrdinate  stages  may  be  made.  There  are  the  reigo* 
of  the  two  Williams,  Stephen,  Henry  II.,  Richard,  aoo 
John,  in  which  the  Westsaxon  still  is  the  predomU*^ 
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ting  dialect  $  but  there  is  very  little  of  it.  Then, 
under  Henry  III.,  there  are  compositions  other  than 
Westsaxon.  Those  that  are  Northumbrian  are  repre- 
sentatives of  an  old,  though  diminished  literature,  in  a 
new  shape  after  a  long  arrest.  Hence  we  have  the 
Northumbrian  form  of  speech  re-appearing,  but  with 
no  continuity  in  its  history. 

There  are,  also.  Midland  dialects,  which  are  repre- 
sented in  this  century,  but  they  have  no  anterior 
history. 

Meanwhile  the  Westsaxon  declines. 

For  this  period  there  is  no  continuity  for  any  one 
of  the  forms  of  speech  of  which  the  English  language 
consists ;  nor  can  we  expect  one  of  the  langaage  in 
general. 

§  179.  As  early  as  1852  a  writer  (Professor  Stephens 
of  Copenhagen)  in  the  'Gentleman's  Magazine'  for 
April  and  May  proposed  the  following  change :  viz. 
that— 

1.  From  A.D.  550  to  1150  the   Language  should  be  called    Old 
EogliBh. 

2.  From  A.D.  1150  to  1850  the  Language  should  be  called  Earfy 
Boglifth. 

3.  From  a.d.  1350  to  1550  the  Language  should  be  called  Middle 
English. 

§  180.  Of  this  arrangement,  with  its  corresponding 
system  of  terms,  it  is  only  certain  that  it  is  now  on  its 
^al ;  also  that  from  the  time  of  its  first  introduction  to 
^ke  present  it  has  had  good  authorities  in  its  favour.  Nor 
^n  it  be  denied  that  to  a  looker-on  it  has  much  to  re- 
commend it.  It  is  invested  with  a  certain  patriotic 
^r  national  halo  of  what  we  may  call  Anglehood ;  and 
^t  &vour8,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  notion  that  if  the 
*ii8tory  of  language,  or,  indeed,  of  anything  else  is  con- 
^uousj  no  term  that  has  the  slightest  tendency  to 
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disguise  that  great  fact  of  continuity  should  be  tole- 
rated.    I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  how  fiur  the 
word  Anglosaxon  does  this ;  but  I  can  easily  imagine 
that  many  a  person  who  has  heard  of  it  as  the  name  of 
one  language,  and  of  English  as  that  of  another,  may  get 
exaggerated  views  as  to  the  nature  of  their  difference. 
But  unless  he  know  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  lan- 
guage with  certain  stages,  periods,  or  consecutive  divi- 
sions in  its  history,  the  words  Old,  MiddUj  and  NeWfta 
qualifying  additions  to  the  word  English  in  the  newer 
vocabulary,  teach  him  but  little ;  and  when  he  knowi 
this  a  change  is  unimportant.  Moreover,  whatever  may 
be  said  against  the  term  Siemisaxon,  the  word  A'nf^ 
saxon  is  anything  but  a  new  one. 

As  for  the  continuity  which  it  is  supposed  to  conceal, 
it  is  one  of  a  very  partial,  or  sectional,  character ;  for 
it   extends   no   farther  than   the   Angle   conquei^  of 
Britain.     The  continuity  of  the  Old  English  of  Eng- 
land with  the  Old  Saxon  of  Germany  is  as  real  as  that 
of  the  English  of  Alfred's  time  with  that  of  the  Con- 
queror, and  as  well  worth  being  made  unmistakeable. 
But,  in  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  the  extent  to 
which  either  is  misunderstood  is  over-rated.    However, 
as  has  been  already  stated,  one  word  may  be  the  best  for 
the  historian,  the  other  for  the  philologue ;  and  eacb 
is  the  judge  in  his  own  department. 

Meanwhile  it  is  well  to  know  that  such  evil  as  the 
use  of  the  compound  *  A  nglosaxon '  is  supposed  to 
have  done,  is  not  involved  in  the  term  itself,  and  that 
the  charge  against  it  is  not  so  much  that  it  is  a  bad 
word  in  itself,  but  that  English  is  a  better. 

§  181.  Still  it  is  a  word  that  needs  explanation; 
for  it  is  7iot  a  new  one,  and  it  is  one  which  has  several 
senses. 

(1.)  The  sense  in  which  it  is  not  only  unexceptio^ 
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able,  but  almost  necessary,  is  that  with  which  we  find 
it  in  the  Lombard  historian  of  the  ninth  century — 
PauluB  Diaconus.  He  is  not  the  aiithor  who  gives  us 
the  earliest  instance  of  its  use ;  but  the  import  he 
attaches  to  it  is  the  most  definite.  With  him  it  means 
the  English  of  Britavn^  or  the  Island,  as  opposed  to 
the  English  of  Oermany,  or  the  mother-country  of 
the  Continent.  For  a  Continental  writer  such  a  com- 
pound was  excellent. 

(2)  With  Beda,  an  earlier  writer,  it  has  the  same 
want  of  precision  as  it  has  now.  Few  who  use  it  at 
the  present  time  are  able  to  say  at  once  whether  they 
mean  by  it  Angle  and  Saxon^  or  Angle  or  Saxon. 
With  the  exact  sense  of  Paulus  Diaconus,  Beda  would 
have  no  great  occasion  to  use  it ;  for  with  him,  as  an 
Anglosaxon,  there  would,  in  general,  be  nothing  excep- 
tional in  the  term.  Whether  it  meant  Angle  rather 
than  Saxon,  or  Saxon  rather  than  Angle,  it  would, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  be  English,  Beda  used  all 
three  terms — Angle,  Saxon,  and  Anglosaxon,  He 
also  uses  Old  Saxons Antiqui  Saocones  translated 
EcUdr^eaxcm. 

§  182.  In  neither  of  these  senses  can  the  com- 
pound be  abandoned. 

As  opposed  to  the  Old  Saxon  of  the  Continent,  the 
Anglosaocon  is  the  Anglosaxon  of  Paulus  Diaconus. 

This  is  the  compound  in  its  most  precise  and  un- 
exceptionable form.  But  it  is  wanted  with  a  second 
sense.  Though  there  was  a  unity  between  the  Angles, 
Saxons,  or  Anglosaaons  of  Britain,  there  was  also  a 
difference,  and  not  an  imimportant  one.  At  times  we 
can  analyse  this,  and  show  what  was  Angle  and  what 
^as  Saxon.  But,  at  times,  the  separation  is  either 
^yond  our  means  of  analysis,  or  not  requiring  it.  In 
this  case,  Anglosaxon,    meaning    neither  Angle  or 
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Saxon  in  particular,  but  both  in  general,  is,  to  say  the 
least,  a  convenient  term.  In  the  matter,  however,  of 
language  or  dialect,  Weatscixon  has  become  a  recog- 
nized term. 

But  it  is  only  a  geographical  one ;  and  as  such  applies 
to  a  particular  dialect  of  our  language  rather  than  to 
the  stages  of  the  language  in  general.  For  the  period 
anterior  to  the  Norman  I  have  found  Anglosaxon  the 
most  convenient  name. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

CLASSIFICATION. — PLACE  OF  THE  ENGLISH  AS  A  MEMBSB  OF 
THE  GERMAN  FAMILY. — PLACE  OF  THE  GERMAN  FAHILT 
AS  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  INDO-GERMANIC,  INDO-EUROPEAN, 
OR   ARTAN   CLASS. 

§  183.  It  is  conspicuously  clear  from  what  has  pre- 
ceded that  just  as  the  Westsaxon,  the  Northumbrian, 
and  the  Mercian  are  divisions  of  the  English,  so  is  the 
English  a  division  of  some  larger  group;  a  group 
which  some  call  Gothic,  some  Oerman,  There  is  no 
doubt  as  to  its  contents.  The  languages  or  Dialects 
which  are  here  stated  to  belong  to  it  are  universally  ad- 
mitted to  do  so.  Upon  their  relations,  however,  to 
each  other,  or  the  divisions  and  subdivisions  which  they 
form  within  the  class  at  large,  there  is  no  unanimity  of 
opinion.  The  Table  of  Affinities  which  satisfied  the 
generation  of  Grimm  and  Kask  was  as  follows : — 
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r Motto- Gothic 


Teutonic 


UTAN    ' 


High  German 


'.Low  German 


Literary  German 
Suabian 
Bavarian 
.Heasian,  &c. 

'Anglosazon 

Oldaaxon 

Frisian 
.Piatt  Deutach,  &c 

.ScAXDiKAviAN '  Q  .^'  k    •{  Smaaland 

dI^.?    (Halgola-d,  &c 

Ths  English  Language^  p.  218. 

Here  the  Moesogothic  stands  by  itself. 

The  classification  of  the  last  work  of  importance 
i  authority,  Dr,  Morris's  ^Historical  Outlvnea  of 
iglish  Acddence,  runs  thus  : — 

The  Teutonic  languages  may  be  arranged  in  three  groups  as  sub- 

isions — 

(1)  The  Low  Oerman.      (2)  The  Scandinayian.     (3)  The  High 

man. 

L  To  the  Low  (German  belong  the  following  languages— 

(1)  Gothic,  &e. 

(2)  Frisian,  &c. 

(3)  Dutch,  &c 

(4)  Flemish,  &c. 

(5)  Old  Saxon,  &c. 

(6)  English,    (a)  Old  English ;   (b)  Modem  English ;  (c)  Pro- 
Tincial  English ;  (d)  Lowland  Scotch. 

II.  To  the  Scandinavian  division  belong  the  following  languages : 
I  Icelandic;  (2)  Norwegian;  (3)  Swedish;  (4)  Danish. 

UL  To  the  High  Gkrmaii  division  belongs  Modem  German,  the 
emy  dialect  of  Germany,  properly  the  speech  of  the  south-east  of 
anoaoy,  Bavaria,  Austria,  and  some  adjacent  districts. 
It  it  divided  into  three  stages — 

(a)  Old  High  German,  comprising  a  number  of  dialects  (the 
Thuringian,  Franconian,  Swabian,  Alsacian,  Swiss,  and 
Bavarian),  spoken  in  Upper  or  South  Germany,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  to  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century. 

(6)  Middle  High  German,  spoken  in  Upper  Germany  fh>m  the 
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beginning  of  the  twelfth  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
tuiy. 
(c)  Modem  High  German,  from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  eentuy 
to  the  present  time. 

Lutiier  ennobled  the  dialect  he  need  in  hie  beantifhl  tnuuUtion  of  the 
Bible,  and  made  the  High  German  the  literary  language  of  all  GermtB- 
speaking  people.  The  Low  German  dialects  of  the  Continent  are  yield- 
ing to  its  influence,  and,  in  course  of  time,  will  he  wholly  diepliced 
by  it. 

10.  If  we  compare  English  and  Modem  German  we  find  them  reiy 
clearly  distinguished  from  each  other  by  regular  phonetic  changes: 
thus  a  (2  in  English  corresponds  to  a  /  in  German,  as  danet  and  tear; 
day  and  tag  ;  dttp  and  ii^  ;  drink  and  trinkm.  A.  tin  English  agreei 
with  an  «  or  r  in  German,  as  U  shown  hj  foot  and  fnu;  tin  and  ^uis; 
to  and  eu  ;  two  and  etoH  ;  wattr  and  wauer,  A  German  d  is  e(jniffr> 
lent  to  our  th^  as  die  and  the  ;  dein  and  thine;  had  and  hath,  &e. 

Not  only  English,  but  all  the  remaining  members  of  the  Low  Gennu 
f&mily,  as  well  as  the  Scandinanan  dialects,  are  thua  distingaiibMl 
from  High  German.— Pp.  4-6,  1872. 

Here  the  McBsogothic  is  made  L(no  Grerman  ;  there- 
by isolating  the  High  German,  and  making  it  excep- 
tional to  the  general  character  of  the  Family.  The 
principle  upon  which  this  is  done  is  explained  in  the  la?t 
four  sentences.  It  is  founded  on  the  letter-clianffes  indi- 
cated,  and,  to  some  extent,  illustrated,  in  §§  124,  l^^f 
viz.,  the  change  of  the  Sonant  Mutes  to  the  Surd.  That 
it  is  not  general  has  been  shown.  Still  it  is  a  change 
of  a  regular  and  systematic  character,  and  as  such  mu^t 
be  taken  as  we  find  it.  But  only  so  far  as  it  goes ;  that 
is,  so  far  as  there  are  no  signs  of  affinity  elsewhere. 

That  there  actually  are  such  that  connect  the  Moeso- 
gothic  with  the  High  German  is  beyond  doubt;  so  that 
the  result  is  the  paradox  or  see-saw,  that  though  the 
changes  under  notice  may  associate  a  given  form  ei 
speech  with  the  Low  German  dialects,  it  may  not  sepa- 
rate them  from  the  High  ones;  and  this  is  only  another 
way  of  saying  that  between  the  value  of  High  and  U^ 
as  divisions,  and  the  value  of  the  change  of  Sonant  to 
Surd  as  a  criterion,  the  value  of  the  characteristic 

• 

which  makes  a  cto%%-d\N\«AKyKi  o(  1\vq  kind  before  ns  is 
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questionable.  In  fact,  the  change  under  consideration 
is  a  single  character j  and  single  characters  are  prover- 
bially suspicious.  To  be  of  any  value  they  must  come 
imder  one  of  two  conditions.  They  must  either  be  of 
such  importance  of  themselves  as  to  outweigh  a  mass 
of  minor  differences,  and  no  one  has  shown  that  the 
change  from  Sonant  to  Surd  does  this,  or  they  must, 
so  to  say,  carry  with  them,  imply,  or  represent  other 
differences  with  which  they  are  connected  in  the  way 
of  cause  and  effect,  or  as  parts  of  a  systematic  series  of 
changes,  in  which  case  they  are  not  single  characters. 

The  difference  between  the  change  from  Surd 
to  Sonant  was  not  a  matter  of  such  importance  in 
the  eyes  of  the  older  philologues  as  it  is  with  us. 
With  us  it  is  important  because  in  the  particular 
case  of  the  High  and  Low  German  forms  of  speech  it 
admirably  exemplifies  what  is  called  Grimm's  Law. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  because  it  did  this,  it 
should  be  a  good  measure  of  the  nearness  or  distant- 
ness  of  the  relationship  between  one  language  and 
another.  The  change  may  and  does  exist  between 
closely  allied  forms  of  speech.  But  it  drew  attention 
to  a  change  which  the  older  scholars  had  either  over- 
looked or  undervalued. 

When  High  and  Low,  however,  became  precise, 
tedmical,  important,  and  generally  current  terms,  the 
Low  German  character  of  the  Moesogothic  Phonesis 
commanded  attention ;  and  more  than  thirty  years  ago 
Kemhle  drew  attention  to  it.  Still  it  was  kept  sepa- 
'^te  in  the  systems  of  classification.  At  present  it  is 
^ot  only  classed  as  Low  German,  but  specially,  some- 
times ostentatiously,  separated  from  the  High, 

The  real  question  in  all  this  is  the  merit  of  the 
^^nns  High  and  Low  as  names  of  classes,  and  the  value 
^  the  change  from  Surd  to  Sonant  as  a  test. 

As  for  the  McBsogothic,  so  far  as  its  Phonesis  gowv^ 
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it  is,  quoad  hoc^  Low  German*  It  may  be  bo  in  other 
matters ;  but  until  it  is  not  only  shown  to  be  so,  but 
shown  to  be  so  in  more  points,  or  more  important  oneB 
than  those  wherein  it  agrees  with  the  High  German, 
the  unattached  condition  in  whioh  the  older  Bcholaia 
left  it  should  be  upheld ;  and  the  proof  that  the  Mcsso- 
gothic  and  High  German  are  in  different  and  distant 
divisions  proves  too  much* 

§  184.  But  the  tabular  arrangement  is  not  the  only 
one.  In  the  only  other  English  grammar  of  import- 
ance, that  of  Mr.  March,  we  have  a  Genealogical  Tree. 
After  mentioning  the  Anglosazon  and  the  Danish  the 
author  writes : — 

'  The  other  languages  sprang  from  the  languages  of  Low  Gennaa 
tribes  are  Friesic,  Old  Saxon,  and,  later,  Dutch  (and  Flemish),  and 
Flatt  Deutsch  .  .  .  These  Low  German  languages  are  akin  to  the  High 
Gorman  on  one  Bide,  and  to  Scandinavian  on  the  other.  These  with  tlM 
Mcesogothic  constitute  the  Teutonic  class  of  languages.* 

This  leaves  the  Mcesogothic  by  itself. 

*  The  following  stem  show8  the  manner  in  which  the  Teutonic  Ub- 
guageu  branch  after  bepaniting  from  the  Teutonic  The  Gothic  (HatO' 
gothic)  died  without  issue.  The  Gothic  (Mopsogothic)  is  nearer  akin  to 
it  than  the  High  German  is.  The  branches  of  the  Scandinayian  {Bwed- 
ish,  Danish,  and  Norwegian)  are  not  represented. 


I   Jr 


A  Teutonic.    Theoretic 
a  Gothic.    4th  Century 
b  Germanic.    Theoretic 
c  ScnndinaTiau.     13th  Century 
d  High  German.     8th  Centuiy 
e  Low  German.    Theoretic 
/  Frisian.     14th  Century 
ff  Saxon.    Theoretic 
h  Angloaaxon.    8th  Centurr 
t  Old  Saxon.    9th  Centmy 
k  Piatt  Deutflch.     14th  Centnzy 
I  Dutch.     18th  Century.' 
A  Comparative  Grammar  tf  tki  W^ 
saxon  Language*    IS?!* 
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Here  the  Mcesogothic,  though  not  classed  as  either 
High  or  Low,  is  said  to  be  more  '  like '  the  latter  than 
the  former.  But  it  branches  off  from  the  main  stem  at 
a  nearer  point  than  the  Old  Saxon  does ;  while  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  stem,  though  marked  as  ^  Low  Grerman,' 
is  also  marked  as  Theoretic. 

This  shows  that  an  arrangement  which  classes  lan- 
guages, at  a  late  period  of  their  growth,  may  conflict 
with  one  that  shows  them  in  their  earlier  relations 
to  a  common  stock.  Roth  are  incomplete.  Provided, 
however,  that  we  know  this,  and  take  each  system  for 
what  it  is  intended,  and  for  no  more  than  it  is  worth, 
the  evils  are  not  very  serious ;  for  one  checks  the  other, 
and  classifications  of  such  an  absolute  nature  as  to 
allow  each  of  their  characteristics  to  be  driven  to  its 
extreme  results  are  rarely  attainable.  It  is  one  thing  to 
make  the  Mcesogothic  Low  in  respect  to  its  Phonesis, 
another  to  make  it,  when  its  other  characteristics  are 
brought  in  on  the  other  side,  more  Westsaxon  than 
High  German. 

§  185.  The  Indo-Oermanic,  dkc.  Class  of  Lan- 
gtuige. — But,  as  the  English  was  only  a  single  member 
iu  the  Grerman  family,  so  was  the  German  itself  but  a 
single  member  of  a  higher  group,  viz.,  Indo-Germanic, 
Indo-European,  or  Aryan.  In  a  systematic  work  on 
l^hilology  it  would  be  necessary  to  discuss  the  relative 
merits  of  these  three  names ;  and  to  ascertain  the 
dimensions  of  the  class ;  but  this  is  not  necessary  here. 
Such  members  of  it  as  will  be  used  for  the  illustration 
of  the  details  of  English  Philology — these  and  these 
only — will  be  here  mentioned. 

I.  Nearest  in  geography,  but  not  so  much  used  as 
^e  others  in  illustration,  is  the  Slavonic.  This  con- 
tains;— 

a.  The  Polish,  with  outlying  fragments  in  other 
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parts  of  Q-ermany  dating  from  a  time  when 
extended  to  and  beyond  the  Elbe.    These  are : — 

6.  The  Linonian  of  Luneburgh,  in  which  the 
original  Slavonic  was  preached  during  the  last  oentuxy. 
Known  only  by  a  Paternoster. 

c.  The  Kassubic;  still  spoken  by  a  fragmentaxy 
population  in  Pomerania. 

d.  The  Sorabian,  a  remnant  of  the  Slavonian  of 
Lusatia  and  Brandenburg. 

e.  The  Bohemian,  called  Czekh  (Tshekh)  in  Bohe- 
mia; Moravian  in  Moravia;  and  Slovach  in  Upper 
Hungary. 

/.  The  Russian. 

g.  The  Bulgarian. 

h.  The  Servian :  where  this  ends  it  is  difficult  U> 
say.  It  is  well  separated  from  the  Bulgarian  in  the 
East ;  but  where  it  ceases  in  the  direction  of  Croatia, 
Carniola,  and  Dalmatio,  is  indefinite. 

II.  The  Lithuanic ;  comprising  the  Lithuanic  of 
Lithuania,  and  parts  of  East  Prussia ;  the  Old  Prus- 
sian ;  the  I^ett,  or  Lettish,  of  Courland,  Livonia,  and 
Estonia. 

III.  The  Latin  ;  with  its  old  dialects  Umbrian  and 
Oscan,  and  its  modem  derivatives,  the  Italian,  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese ;  the  French,  both  Northern 
and  Southern  (or  Proven9al);  the  liomain  of  the  Dao- 
ubian  Principalities ;  Bukhovinia ;  part  of  Transjl- 
vauia ;  and  Bessarabia ;  and,  lastly,  the  Romance  ot 
the  Swiss  Grisons  (Graubiiuten). 

IV.  The  Greek,  Ancient  and  Modern. 

v.  The  Sanskrit,  witli  its  congeners  and  deriv*" 
tives,  whatever  they  may  be ;  for  upon  this  point  theT^ 
is  no  complete  agreement  of  opinion. 

That  there  are  other  languages  assigned  to  the  cla^ 
under  notice  has  been  already  indicated;  more  especially 
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the  Celtic  and  the  Albanian*  In  a  work  upon  Compara- 
tive Philology  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  into  this 
question ;  but,  in  the  present,  the  main  reason  for  saying 
about  them  the  little  that  has  been  said  is  the  fact  that 
they  are  continually  referred  to  as  languages  illustra- 
tive of  the  structure  of  our  own*  That  the  Celtic,  Al- 
banian, and  others  may  do  the  same  is  true ;  but  they 
don't  do  it  to  the  same  extent.  Hence  they  may  be 
Indo-Germanic^  Indo-European,  or  Aryan,  but  they 
are  not  so  in  respect  to  their  application  in  English 
Philology. 

§  186.  SyrUhesis  amd  Ancdyais. — The  general 
character  of  our  dialects  in  respect  to  their  change  of 
structure  from  Synthetic  to  Analytic  is  a  point  of  more 
importance.  One  and  all,  they  are  more  Synthetic  in 
their  older  stages  than  in  the  newer  ones.  There  is 
always  change  of  some  kind,  though  it  goes  on  in  the 
different  languages  at  diflferent  rates ;  but  whether  the 
changes  be  quick  and  frequent,  or  few  and  far  between, 
the  general  direction  is  the  same  throughout,  viz., 
£rom  Synthesis  to  Analysis,  and  not  vice  versa. 
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PART    II. 
PHONESia. 


CHAPTEE  I. 

gPEAKING  AND  SPELLXNG. — ^NUMBEB,  NATUBS,  AND  CLA8SI- 
FICATION  OF  THE  ELEUEKTABT  80UHD6. — ^YOWXLS— 
LIQUIDS  —  SBMITOWELS  —  MUTES  —  STG  —  U  —  DIPH- 
THONGS. 

§  187.  In  most  languages  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween the  actual  pronunciation  of  words  in  speaking 
and  the  representation  of  them,  by  written  signs  or 
letters,  in  spelling ;  and  in  English  this  difference  is 
inordinately  great. 

Hence,  when  we  investigate  the  nature  of  the  de- 
mentary  articulate  sounds  of  our  language,  the  eye  mis- 
leads the  ear.     Thus — 

(a)  The  sounds  of  the  PA,  as  in  Philip,  and  the 
/  as  in  fillip,  differ  to  the  eye ;  while,  to  the  ear  they 
are  the  same.  Here,  then,  a  real  likeness  is  concealed, 
and  an  artificial  difference  suggested. 

(6)  The  sound  of  the  th,  as  in  thin,  differs  firom 
that  of  the  th  in  thine.  Yet  to  the  eye  the  two  sounds 
are  alike.  Here  a  fictitious  likeness  is  suggested,  and 
a  real  difference  is  concealed. 

Besides  this,  the  Names  of  the  Letters  as  we  6oi 
them  in  the  Alphabet,  for  the  most  part,  mislead  os » 
the  only  exceptions  being  Bee  and  Pee,  Dee  and  T66$ 
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These,  though  they  fidl  to  give  us  the  exact  relations 
of  6  and  p^  or  d  and  t,  as  sounds,  do  not  altogether  con- 
ceal it,  as  names  like  ka  and  gee,  eff  and  vee  do.     If 
we  wish,  however,  to  thoroughly  understand  the  matter, 
we  must  trust  nothing  to  the  names  of  the  letters, 
but  everything  to  the  sounds  themselves,  and  to  no- 
thing   else.      This    means  that  even  from  names  so 
simple  as  Bee,  Pee,  Dee,  or  Tee,  we  must  cut  oflF  the 
vowel,  and  accustom  ourselves  to  pronounce  the  simple 
uncombined  sounds  of  the  consonant*     We  must  do 
'  this  in  spite  of  their  consonantal  character,  and  in  spite 
of  the  statement  that  a  consonant  cannot  be  sounded 
without  a  vowel  to  support  it.     Without  a  vowel  con- 
sonants will  not  readily  combine  into  syllables ;   but, 
without  a  vowel  they  can  be  pronoimced  separately ; 
and  so  every  one  who  wishes  to  make  a  study  of  the 
mechanism  of  speech  must  bring  himself  to  pronoimce 
them.     It  is  easy  to  see  that  p  and  b  are  allied  sounds ; 
easy,  too,  that  t  and  d  are  allied ;    and  not  difficult 
to  see  that  tisto  p  ss  b  to  d,  and  vice  versa.    K  and 
I  when  similarly  examined  are  in  the  same  condition. 
This  is  a  point  upon  which  any  one  who  chooses  to  con- 
vince himself  may  do  so  ;  for  the  machinery  is  not  only 
always  at   hand,  but  every  ordinary  Englishman  has 
the  full  conmiand  of  it.    When,  however,  we  take  to 
the  naTMs,  we  find  that  though  words  like  pee  or  bee 
may  not  do  much  towards  concealing  an  affinity,  words 
like  Icay  and  gee  may  do  it  most  effectively. 

§  188.  In  counting  the  number  of  our  elementary 
sounds  it  is  necessary  to  have  clear  views  as  to  the  prin- 
^ple  upon  which  we  treat  such  varieties  as  the  a  in 
father,  fixte,  fat,  &c.  Are  they  to  be  coimted  as  three 
'listinct  elements  or  as  so  many  modifications  of  a 
^gle  sound;  in  other  words,  are  there  in  English 
^^^ree  a's,  or  one  a  with  three  powers  ? 

b2 
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It  is  found  convenient  to  count  them  as  three  eepa^ 
rate  sounds. 

If  so,  the  number  of  the  elementary  Articulate 
Sounds,  of  the  literary,  standard,  or  dassical  English, 
amounts  to  thirty-four;  and  if  we  add  to  these  the 
Diphthongs  and  the  sounds  of  ch  and  j',  to  forty^ 

Simple  Sovmde. 

§  189.  2%6  Vowd8.—\-l2.  These  axe  the  voweb  in 
faiher^fate^fat;  bedjfeet^tm;  cooljfvU;  batcljfwtii 
not;  but.    Whoever  isolates  these,  pronomioes  them 
slowly,  and  pays  attention  to  the  condition   of  his 
tongue,  teeth,  and  cheeks,  during  the  utterance  of 
them,  will  find  that  the  passage  of  air  firqm  the  lungs  to 
the  outer  atmosphere  is  permanently  free  or  open,  there 
being  no  point  where  either  the  tongue   tf»uches  the 
palate,  or  where  the  lips  close  on  one  another.    They 
are  farthest  apart  in  the  a  in  father ;    and  they  are 
nearest  to  one  another  in  the  oo  in  cool ;  but  the  column 
of  air  which  forms  them,  though  narrowed,  is  never 
arrested,  the  sound  being  capable  of  prolongation,  or 
Continuous. 

The   sounds   thus  formed  constitute   the  dass  of 
Vowels — twelve  in  number. 

§  190.  The  Liquids.— lZ-16.  The  sounds  of/,  w, 
71,  and  r,  as  in  Unvj  Trunvj  no^  row. 

Here  the  tongue  and  lips  play  a  part.  The  \ffDiff» 
is  either  applied  to  the  palate,  or  vibrates  upon  it,  or 
else  the  lips  are  closed.  In  either  case,  however, 
there  is  contact  between  the  upper  and  under  parts  of 
the  mouth  so  that  the  sound  is  checked,  arrested,  or 
diverted.  With  m  the  lips  are  closed,  and  the  cdumB 
of  air  escapes,  not  through  the  mouth,  but  through  the 
nostrib.  The  sound  of  n  also  escapes  through  the  nos- 
trils ;  but,  instead  of  the  passage  through  the  mouth 
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being  closed  by  the  lips,  it  is  closed  by  the  tongue^ 
which  is  press^  against  the  fore  part  of  the  palate. 
With  r  the  tongue  vibrates  on  the  palate ;  and  with  I  it 
touches  the  palate  on  one  side  so  as  to  divert  the  stream 
of  air  to  the  other.  All  these  sounds,  like  the  Vowels, 
can  be  prolonged ;  or,  in  other  words,  are  Continuous. 
They  constitute  the  class  of  Liquids — ^four  in  number. 

§  191.  Th&  Semivowels. — 17-18.  The  sounds  of 
the  y  in  yet,  and  w  in  wM*  These  are  treated  as  single 
sounds ;  though  they  are  more  properly  Diphthongs, 
since  yet  is  little  more  than  e-et ;  and  well  little  more  than 
oo-d,  the  prefixes  e  and  u  being  pronounced  so  quickly 
as  to  coalesce  with  the  vowel  that  follows.  It  is  con- 
venient, however,  to  treat  them  as  single.  They  consti- 
tute the  class  of  Semivowels — two  in  number. 

§  192.  The  SibHarUs.— 19-22.  The  sounds  of  the 
8  in  seal,  and  the  z  in  zeal,  the  sh  in  shin,  and  the  z 
{zh)  in  aaure*  Here  the  passage  of  air  is  diverted  by 
the  contact  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue  with  the  palate. 
All  these  soimds  can  be  prolonged  or  continued,  like 
the  hissing  of  a  serpent,  with  which  the  sound  of  s  has 
been  compared.  They  form  the  class  of  Sibilants — 
four  in  number. 

These  sounds  aro  the  easiest  of  all  the  Consonantal  ones,  to  be  iso- 
lated. In  words  like  hiss,  hush,  buffz,  whizz,  &c.,  they  constitute  the 
characteristic  part  of  the  word,  or  that  element  through  which  the  sound 
in  certain  words  becomes  a  sort  of  *  echo  to  the  sense.' 

This  makes  the  difference  between  the  sounds  of  s  and  z  intelligible. 
The  sound  of  z  is  that  of  a  whizz,  or  buzz,  rather  than  that  of  a  hiss. 

This  last,  however,  is  not  the  ordinary  pitch  or  tone  of  the  human 
Voice  in  common  conversation,  but  rather  that  of  a  conversation  in  whis' 
pers ;  the  pitch  of  z,  on  the  other  hand,  being  that  of  conversation  in 
general. 

As  all  the  sounds  hitherto  enumerated  have  been  of  this  latter  kind, 
Uie  sounds  of  s  and  sh  introduce  a  new  term,  or,  rather,  a  new  pair  of 
^exma ;  the  distinction  upon  which  they  are  founded  being  that  between 
ii9s  and  a  buzz,  or  ordinary  voice  and  whispers,  or  sharpness  and  JUU" 
*uss. 
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Now  when  9  and  e  are  thns  eontmftad  it  if  dear  that  tiia  naiid  ol 
sh  stands  to  that  of  «  as  that  of  ;rA  (the  m  in  aam^,  gloMinr^  fte^  aadthe 
French  y)  does  to  that  of  r,and  we  venA,  Hmm  aziMt  a  pair  of  pauBib 
or  a  quateruicn. 

The  Liquids  are,  also,  four  in  nnmber;  but  thej  naitlier  fall  iato 
the  diTisions  that  have  just  been  indicated,  nor  are  thej  aoi,  deddedly, 
Tarieties  of  a  single  fnndamental  form.  For  it  is  dear  that  wa  may  if 
we  like  call  g  a  vocalized  #,  or  #  a  r  reduced  to  a  nUsper. 

I  198.  The  Sibilants,  as  has  been  already  stated,  arsOontiBtaoiis;  sail 
in  being  this,  they  agree  with  all  the  sounds  that  hare  preeedad  them. 

The  next  group,  however,  will  contain  sounds  othar  than  continnou, 
viz.,  a  p,  b,  t,  d,  and  k. 

All  these,  so  to  say,  explode.  With  everyone  of  them,  either  hj  the 
closure  of  the  lipe,  or  by  the  dose  oontaet  of  the  toogoa  with  thi 
palate,  the  passage  of  the  air  is  completdy  baired.  With  tha  Vowrii 
it  has  been  merely  narrowed.  With  the  Liquida  and  Sibilants  it  his 
been  only  partially  closed ;  for  even  when  with  m  and  n  tha  dosurs  of 
the  front  part  of  the  mouth  was  complete,  the  vocalised  edumn  of  air 
escaped  by  way  of  the  nostrils,  and  the  pair  of  lifaeal  liquids  was  the 
result.  The  same  diversion  of  the  voice  takes  place  with  the  Stbilanti. 
But  with  pt  b,  t,  &c.,  the  posterior  nares  as  well  as  the  outlet  throq|b 
the  mouth  are  closed;  and  the  air  is  pent  up,  as  it  were,  behind  a 
barrier  formed  by  either  the  lips  or  tongue;  and  as  long  as  this  Isits 
there  is  no  sound  at  all.  When,  however,  it  is  removed  a  sound  eseapas. 
But  it  escapes  at  once,  and  after  the  fashion  of  an  explosion.  Sndi  ii 
the  case  with  the  sounds  of  p,  b,  t,  d,  I:,  ff,  as  contrasted  with  thm 
of  yi  tf,  and  th,  which  are  as  easily  prolonged,  or  made  oontinnooi)  is 
those  of  8f  eh,  r,  sh,  or  oven  as  the  Vowels  themselves. 

§  194.  23-32.— (a)  The  sounds  of  p,  6,  /,  and 
V,  in  pane,  bane,  fane,  and  vane. — Fottr  in  numberi 
and  called  Labiaia  from  the  Latin  labium^lip ;  the 
organ  most  engaged  in  the  formation  of  them. 

(b)  The  sounds  of  t,  d,  th,  as  in  thin,  and  ih 
(sounded  dh),  as  in  thine  (pronounced  dhi7ie)—Fwr 
in  number  and  called  Dentals,  from  the  Latin  dens^ 
tooth,  the  dental  region,  or  front  of  the  palate,  bdog 
the  part  upon  which  the  tongue  is  more  especially 
pressed  in  the  formation  of  the  valve,  behind  which  the 
air  is  first  confined,  and  through  which  it  afterward! 
escapes. 
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In  eseh  of  these  two  quatemioiui  there  are  the  elements  of  a  doable 


mzTangement,  ie. 

Exploahe 


** — J 

t. 


Sonant, 
b. 
d. 


Surd 

a^pJoMM.    Ctmtinuous. 

p.  /• 

L  ik. 


or  Ckmiimious, 

Surd.        Sonant 

I  /.  V. 

I  ih.  dh. 

or  Sonant. 

ExpUmne.    Continuous. 

Ib.  V, 

d,  dh. 


The  SibOant  series  has  no  double  arrangement. 

(c)  The  sounds  of  the  k  in  kM  and  the  g  in  gun. — 
These  are  called  PalcUcde,  the  arch,  or  back  of  the 
palate  being  the  most  characteristic  part  of  it.  Still, 
the  Dentab  are,  in  a  degree,  palatal. 

(a)  In  the  formation  of  the  Dentals  the  tongue  touches,  or  ap- 
proaehes  the  teeth,  in  the  front  of  the  palate,  and  this  it  does  with  its 

tip. 

In  the  formation  of  the  more  special  Palatals  (k  and  ff)  the  tip  of 
the  tongue  is  depressed,  the  middle  part  of  it  being  curved  upwards,  so 
as  to  touch  the  sqft  or  back  palate,  rather  than  the  parts  about  the  teeth 
and  gums. 

(b)  The  Palatal,  or  Palatal  Mutes,  are,  here,  only  two  in  number. 
This  is  simple,  because  the  sounds  which  stand  in  the  relation  to  k  and 
^,  as  /  and  v,  th  and  dh,U}  p  and  b,  t  and  d  are  wanting  in  our  lan- 
guage, just  as  the  sounds  of  th  and  dh  are  wanting  in  the  French  and 
Gcnaan ;  and  indeed  in  the  majority  of  languages.  Unless  wo  remem- 
ber this,  the  true  character  of  the  division  under  notice  escapes  us. 

(e)  The  three  groups  of  Labials,  Dentals,  and  Palatals  constitute 
the  higher  division  of  Mutea  ;  firom  which  the  Liquids  and  Semivowels 
hare,  always  been  separated,  and  with  which  it  is  time  to  leave  off  asso- 
ciating the  Sibilants. 

Of  the  Sibilants,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  aU  are  Continuous.  Of 
the  Mutes  one  half  only  is  Continuous,  the  other  half  being  Ezplo- 
eire. 

§  195.  The  Semivowels  are  connected  with  the  Vowels,  through 
t  («)  and  II,  the  Consonants,  by  g  and  t; — i,  y,  g^  and  if,  10,  v.  How- 
ever, between  g  and  y  the  series  is  broken  in  English,  because  the 
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Omtinuants  of  k  and  g  are  wanting.    Still  ^  ii  IIm 
toy.  \ 

The  liquids  are  connected  with  the  l^ilanti  and  Matea  tTiiumTi  i' 
rto£rand«;  {to^and^;  ntoi^and^;  m  to  6  and  p.  80  fur  aa  tk|. 
laqnids,  like  the  Vowele,  are  Sonant,  the  clofeat  to  the  liqidda  of  thi^ 
eereral  pain  are  g,  y,  d^  and  6— Le.  the  Sonant*  Sibilant^  and  the  fioonl 
Mates. 

§  196.  The  mechanism  of  the  system  of  the  Xntea  is  the  moat  eon* 
plex  part  of  Fhonesis ;  bat  it  is  easily  learnt.  Anyone,  in  any  eooi- 
try,  who  has  a  well-formod  moath  and  an  average  ear  can  teach  himself 
—if  he  will.  If  he  will  not,  no  one  else  can  teach  him.  By  so  doing  hi 
anticipates  the  operation  of  the  so-called  Bales  of  Eophonj  which  art 
casuallj  and  occasionallj  inserted,  and  repeated,  in  the  paxta  whidi  tmt 
of  Etymology.  The  details  themselTes  are  important :  but  the  fiMt  that 
there  is  not  onlj  a  system  at  all,  but  one  of  remaricable  symmsCiy,  ii 
more  so. 

It  is,  however,  those  details  only  which  have  an  especial  bearing  npOB 
oar  language  that  are  noticed  here.  So  far  as  a  system  is  exhibited  it 
is  only  exhibited  as  a  means  of  giving  unity  to  the  details— on  the 
principle  that '  The  whole  is  easier  Uian  the  part.' 

§  197.  (33)  Tlie  sound  of  the  letters  -Ti^r,  as  in 
king,  song,  &c. — This  is,  by  no  means,  the  sound  ofng, 
but  an  indecomposable  elementary  articulation. 

^  is  a  Kasat,  ^  is  a  Nasal  also ;  but  it  is  a  Nasal  liquid.  So 
Urn, 

With  m  the  exit  of  the  vocalized  air  is  closed  by  the  lips ;  with  •  bj 
the  extremity  of  the  tongue  and  the  forepart  of  the  palate ;  with  ff 
by  the  middle  part  of  the  tongue  and  the  velum  palate  ng.  ISmcb,  •§ 
is,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  Liquid ;  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  ng^  n,  and  m  ^ 
Vowels.  The  passage  for  all  three  is  through  the  nostrils,  and  the 
closure  of  the  mouth,  or  the  passages  within  it,  is  merely  soboidint* 
to  the  diverting  of  the  column  of  vocalised  air  towards  the  noftxilfc 
Within  the  Nasal  cavities  its  passage  is  as  unbroken  as  is  the  patfV* 
of  the  true  Vowol  through  the  mouth.  The  -en,  -m,  -or,  and  -tKi  |> 
Prench,  is  more  of  a  Vowol  than  a  Consonant ;  and  so  is  the  2^  ^ 
Portuguese. 

Ng  in  English  never  begins  a  syllable.  Wo  say  -tng  and  -off^>  ^ 
not  ngi  and  ngo  ;  though  tho  latter  form  is,  in  some  languages,  ifli^ 
as  well  as  final.  This  shows  that  sounds  are  not  so  mnch  pronoooeo- 
able  or  tho  contrary  by  themselves,  but  are  pronounceable  or  vttp'O' 
nounceable  according  to  their  relation  to  other  sounds. 
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§  198.  (34)  The  sound  of  the  letter  jff.— This  is  a 
Breathing,  rather  than  an  Articulated  Element  of 
'Speech.  It  passes  through  the  mouth  simply  as 
Breath;  or  without  being  acted  upon  by  any  of  the 
organs  of  Speech.  Neither  is  it  Sonant,  but  Surd. 
But  2>,  /,  t,  &c,  are  Surd  also  :  yet,  still,  articulations. 
This  is  because  the  tongue  and  lips  act  on  them ; 
which  with  h  are  perfectly  passive. 

§  199. 
Compound  Sounds. 
These  are  six  in  nmnber — 

35.  The  sound  of  the  lettera  ou  in  haute, 

36.  II  ,1      €W  I,  ntWm 

37.  »,  letter  i  „  pine, 

38.  „  letters  oi  „  voice, 

39.  „  „      ch  II  chest  (Le.  tsh), 

40.  „  „      j  „  jest  (i.e.  dzh). 

These  are,  one  and  all,  etymologically  Diphthongs ; 
the  only  difference  being  that  the  first  four  are  made 
up  of  Vowels,  the  last  two  out  of  Consonants.  The 
latter,  however,  will  be  called  *  Compound  Sibilants^ 
and  the  former  '  Diphthongs '  as  usuaL 

§  200.  The  Organ  of  Vocalization. — ^This  brings  us 
to  a  point  which  has  apparently  been  neglected. 

All  that  has  hitherto  been  indicated  can  be  made  out 
by  the  student  himself  from  the  mere  observation  of  the 
condition  of  the  different  parts  of  the  mouth  and  nos- 
trils, during  the  formation  of  the  elementary  sounds ; 
and  though  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  know  the  relative 
position  of  the  tongue,  lips,  and  soft  palate  in  ordinary 
speaking  as  it  is  to  see  the  position  of  the  fingers 
and  thumb  when  we  talk  'on  our  fingers,'  it  is  not 
much  harder.  One  point  of  the  vocal  organization, 
however,  lies  beyond,  and  below,  the  mouth,  viz.,  the 
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mechanism  by  which  we  fonn  the  Sonante  as  oppoied 
to  the  Surds. 

This  is  done  by  the  larynx  (or  Adam's  applfi)|  of 
which  all  that  can  be  said  in  a  work  like  the  praMufc  ii 
that  it  is  an  organ  provided  with  elastic  membnnei^ 
which  can  be  made  lax  or  tense  by  a  system  of  smiU 
muscles  by  which  they  can  be  either  tightened,  relaxed, 
or  left  in  a  state  of  quiescence.  When  they  are  left 
quiescent  the  soimd  comes  out  as  that  of  ordinary 
breath ;  when  they  are  tightened  their  vibration  gives 
us  Vocal,  or  Sonant,  articulations.  Something  even  of 
the  larynx  can  be  seen  by  means  of  the  Laryngoscope; 
but  for  the  generality  it  is  only  the  parts  within  the 
mouth  that  can  be  brought  under  direct  observation. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ELEMENTABT  SOUNDS  CONTINUED — TIIEIB  CmEF  PBCU- 
LIABITIES — THEIR  INFLUENCE  IN  ETTMOLOGT — THE  X 
IN  FATHER^  AND  THE  ^AR  IN  FARTHER— VBQiJ> 
AND  SLENDEH  VOWELS — R  AFTER  A  LIQUID — THB 
COMBINATION  OF  SURD  AND  SONANT^  "RO  TECS 
ASPIRATES  OR  DOUBLED  CONSONANTS  IN  ENGLISH- 
UNSTABLE  COMBINATIONS — ASSIBILATION — THE  GENEEA- 
TION  OF  THB   COMPOUND  SIBILANTS. 

§  20L  The  -a  in  father  and  the  -ar  in  fariher,'- 
These  are  generally  sounded  alike ;  the  process  being 
generally,  that  the  -ar  is  soimded  like  the  -a,  rather  than 
the  -a  like  the  -ar.  WTien  the  converse  takes  place,  tsA 
when  Maria,  or  idea,  is  soimded  ifariar,  or  idear  (» 
recognised  inelegancy),  the  mispronunciation  is  either 
due  to  early  contact  with  persons  who  what  is  called 
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^  tkriU  the  -r,'  or  to  some  early  imperfection  of  speech 
-which  has  been  to  a  great  extent,  but  not  wholly,  sur- 
mounted.  In  th^  first  case  they  do  it  imconsciously ;  in 
the  latter  with  a  slightly  misdirected  effort.  It  has 
left  its  mark  in  our  language.  Daughter  is  found  in 
Old  English  spelt  dortor.  The  words  Tiear  and  hoarse 
are  thus  transformed ;  for  the  true  roots  are  hda,  or 
hoctee*  Cockney  rhymes,  like  rrwrning  and  davmmg, 
are  common ;  and,  if  the  soimds  are  really  identical, 
may  by  excused  if  not  defended. 

If  we  consider  how  prevalent  the  open  sound  of  the 
a  is  in  other  languages,  the  comparative  rarity  of  it  in 
English  may  surprise.  But  it  is  only  the  true  open  -a 
that  is  rare.  The  abusive,  or  catachrestic,  form  is  com- 
mon. Not  to  mention  the  cases  like  -a,  and  -^w, 
as  in  bawlj  how  many  of  us,  when  beginning  Crerman, 
are  perplexed  with  the  difference  between  mevne  and 
meimer!  The  single  -e  in  English  is,  as  a  rule,  mute ; 
but  in  German  we  have  to  sound  it ;  and  sometimes  we 
do  so.  But  in  many  cases  we  sound  the  two  words 
alike,  i.e.  memer  as  meine,  and  not  vice  versa. 

The  fiu5t  is  that,  when  r  follows  a  vowel,  most  of 
us  never  pronoimce  it  at  all.  We  may  fancy  we  do, 
but  we  don't.  We  &ncy  we  do  because  we  find  the  -r 
appears  in  the  written  language. 

I  do  not  say  that  this  softening  or  slurring  of  the 
-r  is  imiversal.  It  is  certainly  general.  But  it  is 
South  British,  rather  than  Northumbrian. 

In  the  way  of  eyidence  on  this  point  I  give  the  following  aeUcted 
■tatement  from  a  writer  who  is  not  only  a  North  Briton  familiar  with 
the  language  of  the  South,  bat  one  who,  as  a  philologist,  well  knows 
what  the  Bcmnd  of  the  -r  really  is,  both  in  its  attenuation  and  its  ezag- 
gvration. 

'B  is  in  Scotch  always  a  consonant,  and  in  all  positions  trilled 
iharplj  with  the  point  of  the  tongue,  and  never  smoothly  buzzed  or 
bmrod,  or  oonyarted  into  a  mere  glide  as  in  English,  nor  rolled  with  the 
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whole  lengUi  of  the  toogno  as  in  Irish,  nor  toofjtktf  hurrwd  villi  tbft 
pharynx  as  in  Nozthumberland,  in  France  and  Germaaj.  Ef«n  tba  ini- 
tial English  r,  in  road,  runff,  is  softer  and  more  gliding  than  the  Seoleh, 
which  is  nsed  with  eqnal  sharpness  before  or  after  a  Towal,  aa  in  rmt, 
roar,  raytker,  roarer.  In  the  sonth  of  England  its  enbiideaee  aftv  a 
Towel  into  a  more  glide  renders  it  impossible  to  distinguish,  in  tba  utter- 
ance of  some  speakers,  between  law,  lore;  lord,  laud;  gtiUa,  gtriUr; 
Emma,  kemmer.  Hence,  when  these  words  are  nsed  with  a  following 
vowel,  a  hiatus  is  avoided  by  saying  draw-r-ing,  Sarah-r-Anne,  Maida- 
r-*ill,  idea-r  of  things,  law-r  of  England,  phrases  whidi  even  Hiiftt?H 
men  are  not  ashamed,  or  not  conseions;  of  uttering.  No  raeh  libsctiM 
are  allowable  with  the  Scotch  r,  which  is  always  truly  conaonantd.*'^ 
Murray :  Dialect  of  ike  Southern  Countiei  tff  Sootkmd,  p.  120. 

§  202.  The  Slender  vowels  e  and  i  oa  opposed  to 
the  Broad  ones,  a,  o,  and  u. — ^The  bearing  of  this  dif- 
ference is  twofold ;  (1)  in  respect  to  its  influence  on  the 
double  power  of  the  letters  c  and  g ;  and  (2)  upon  its 
determination  of  the  Umlaut 

(a)  A  small  vowel  pi^eceded  by  either  C  or  G. — G 
before  6  or  i  is  sounded  as  s ;  before  a,  Oj  or  ussh 
We  know  this  from  our  first  lessons  in  spelling,  and 
this  alone  is  sufficient  to  show  the  importance  of  the 
distinction. 

G  before  6  or  i  is  sounded  as  J,  We  know  this 
also  from  the  Spelling-book. 

We  may  put  this  in  a  more  general  form  and  say 
that  when  c=8,  g^j* 

We  must  add,  however,  that  though  the  principle 
of  the  change  is  the  same,  the  details  of  the  result  are 
different.  In  both  cases  the  Palatal  is  changed  into  a 
Sibilant  or  Assibilated.  But  with  C  the  Sibilant  i* 
Simple ;  with  G  Gompoimd. 

(fc)  The  Umlaut — ^W'hen,  in  either  a  Compound  or 
a  Derivative  word,  a  syllable  containing  a  slender  vowel 
is  either  prefixed  or  appended  to  one  containing  a 
broad  one,  the  broad  one  may  be  modified,  and  may 
become,  if  not  actually  slender,  slenderer. 
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Of  this  change,  in  some  shape  or  other,  most 
languages  give  ns  examples.  There  is  less  of  it  in 
English  than  elsewhere.  The  words  elder  and  eldest 
as  the  Comparative  and  Superlative  forms  of  old,  are 
examples. 

§  203.  R  after  a  Liquid. — ^When  any  one  of  the 
other  three  Liquids  is  immediately  followed  by  -r,  or 
vice  veradj  when  -r  is  immediately  preceded  by  a 
Liquid,  the  combination  is  Unstable.  It  is,  beyond  all 
doubt,  pronounceable.  But  it  rarely  lasts  long  without 
something  being  interposed,  and  so  that  the  immediate 
contact  of  the  two  liquids  is  avoided.  This  interposed 
sound  varies  with  the  liquid  which  it  follows. 

Between  I  and  r  it  is  g— pilgrim  from  pderin, 
„      m  and  r   „   h — number    „    numeruM. 
„       n  and  r   „    d — kindred   „    kinred. 

In  the  word  lamh^  the  6,  which  is  no  part  of  the 
original,  has  thus  been  introduced.  The  plural  was  in 
-r,  as  in  childer,  from  child.  The  termination  was 
drop{>ed,  the  I  retained,  so  that  now  it  looks  like  a  part 
of  the  fundamental  word. 

§  204.  The  covnbimation  of  '  Surd^  and  ^Sonamt.^ 
— ^Two  Mutes  of  diflferent  degrees  of  Sonancy  cannot 
immediately  succeed  one  another  in  the  same  syllable ; 
a  fact  which  makes  the  thorough  comprehen^on  of  the 
system  of  mutes  indispensable. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  more  understanding.  We  may  understand  that 
9  and  8  make  17  ;  or  we  may  know  the  Multiplication  Table  by  heart ; 
but  if  sums  are  to  be  done  quickly,  safely,  and  easily,  we  must  be  tho- 
roughly familiar  with  the  working  of  it.  We  must  remember  without 
an  effort  that  /  is  to  <?,  as  |>  to  6,  and  h  to  g^  and  /to  v,  &c. ;  and  we 
can  only  do  this  when  we  have  taught  ourselves  their  relations.  When 
we  hare  done  this,  the  Bules  of  Eaphony  are  known  beforehand ;  and 
deductioDS  £com  them  either  anticipated  or  taken  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Moreover,  for  the  English  language  we  must  take  the  English  ar- 
zangement.  The  classical  groups  of  Tentieet  Media,  and  Aspirata,  if 
they  don't  perplex  us,  carry  us  but  half  way. 
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Unless  we  do  tliis  m  must  piek  them  up  m  wo  And  thmi  ia  tlicir 
special  applieatioDs,  and,  so  doing,  pick  them  up  lahoacfoaij  and  in- 
completely. A  little  pnctioe  and  a  little  eonvezntum  to  miinliM 
give  ns  the  leqaisite  fiuniliarity  with  them. 

This  especially  touches  the  formation  of  our  Plural 
Numbers  and  Fjreterit  Tenses.  Words  like  alabs^ 
Uvea  J  phichd  {jphiched)j  stoppd  (jstapped^  xdaj  be 
vyrvtteoy  but  not  proTvownced*  The  aounis  are  Min^ 
livzj  pluckt,  stopt,  &C.  The  rule,  however,  is  simple. 
When  such  conjunctions  occur,  one  accommodates  itself 
to  the  other,  i.e.  takes  its  degree  of  Sonanqr. 

That  the  second  adapts  itself  to  the  first,  sather  than  tha  fizst  to  the 
second,  or,  changing  the  expression,  that  it  is  the  first  that  detezniofls 
the  change,  is  due,  in  English,  to  the  practice  of  the  langoage.  Then 
is  nothing  to  [prednde  the  opposite  process ;  and  there  are  isstaneai  of 
it  in  English.  The  first  s  in  houses^  &c.,  is  sounded  as  e  {iaiut9\ 
This  is  because  the  final,  or  appended  Sonant  acts  upon  the  Said  of  the 
fundamental  word;  i.e.  acts  backwards.  In  Scotland  the  form  ii 
hotuee, 

§  205.  No  true  Aspirates  in  English. — The  A»- 
pirate  never  follows  a  consonant  in  the  same  syllable: 
such  combinations  as  ph,  th,  and  sh,  and  ch  being  mere 
points  of  spelling;  and,  by  no  means,  the  sounds  of 
p  +  hj  t-\-}ij  &c. 

The  only  words  wherein  we  find  a  real  sound  of  A 
preceded  by  a  consonant  are  those  compounds  whereof 
the  second  element  begins  with  -h — as  hap^hasard, 
nutr-liooky  vah-Jvoim. 

This  limitation  is  not  connected  with  the  structure  of  langsag*  0 
general.  The  true  sound  of  a  Consonant  and  an  Aspirate  is  proBOOse^ 
able ;  and,  in  some  languages,  is  common.  The  English,  howerv,  if 
not  one  of  them  ;  though,  from  our  spelling,  it  looks  as  if  it 


§  206.  No  true  Doubled  Consonants  in  ths  awfM 
Syllable.  —  Identical  consonants  never  follow  one 
anotlier  immediately  in  the  same  syllable;  in  other 
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words,  are  never  doubled;  such  combinations  as  TnasSj 
buzz,  &C.,  being  mere  points  of  spelling.  Generally, 
ibey  show  that  the  vowel  which  precedes  is  short. 
The  only  words  wherein  we  find  a  real  doubling  of  the 
consonant  are  (as  with  h)  certain  compounds — e.g. 
UTiHTUihiral,  inrncUCj  soulrlessj  bookrcase,  &c. 

ThiB  limitation  is  not  connected  with  the  stroctnre  of  kngoage  in 
genexaL  Two  conBecutive  identical  Ck}n8onant8  are,  as  we  hare  seen, 
piononnceable.  They  are  rare,  however,  in  English ;  thongh,  from  onr 
spelling  it  looks  as  if  they  were  common. 

A  mnte  is  changed  into  its  corresponding  Surd  or  Sonant  (as  the  case 
may  be)  of  the  same  organ,  i.e.  Labial  into  the  correspondent  Labial,  a 
Dental  into  the  coirespondent  Dental,  and  a  Palatal  into  the  corre- 
spondent PalataL  Whether  the  first  act  upon  the  second  or  the  second 
upon  the  first  depends  on  the  habit  of  the  language.  In  EngUsh  it 
is  the  lagt  that  is  modified,  and  we  say  BUibs,  lioez,  ladz^  hagz  ;  though 
we  might  (only  we  do  not)  say  sk^a,  lifB^  lats^  haks.  That  there  must 
be  an  aooommodation  of  some  sort  is  a  matter  of  necessity. 

§  207.  Unstable  (JombinaHons, — The  Diphthong  no  or  eto  is  one  of 
the  best  instances  in  our  language  of  an  UnstaUe  combination.  We  can 
prononnoe  it,  and  we  can  combine  it  with  other  sounds.  But,  with  all 
this,  it  rarely  keeps  its  place  over  the  whole  of  a  language.  We  find  it  at 
the  beginning  of  a  word  in  etoer ;  and  many  pronounce  it  so.  But  it  is 
certain  that  many  sound  it  like  your.  Hew,  as  in  <  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,'  is 
probably  sounded  according  to  the  spelling ;  but  Hugh  is  olten  You, 
How  many  Humes  are  called  Hewm,  and  how  many  Yvm/e,  is  unknown, 
but  the  pronunciation  is  certainly  divided.    So,  likewise,  with  ewer  and 

We  may  now  take  the  question  from  another  point  of  view ;  and 
attend  only  to  the  sounds  of  the  vowel  u.  In  most  words,  when  long, 
it  is  sounded  as  a  diphthong ;  for  whether  we  pronounce  the  word  twse 
as  iyoon  or  as  Uvm^  wo  don't  sound  it  as  toon.  Yet  this  last  is  the  way 
in  which  we  spell  it  when  it  is  a  long  voweL  As  for  the  short  tt»  it  is 
■ounded,  with  few  exceptions,  such  as/v//,  ^pvU,  and  others,  like  the  u  in 
hut — an  allied,  but  different,  form.   The  name  of  the  letter  itself  is  yoo, 

I  208.  The  Slender  Vowd,  ^c— So  much  for  the  changes  of  the  vowel, 
or  diphthong.  In  many,  perhaps  in  most,  cases  the  series  of  further 
changes  begins  in  a  diphthong ;  or  can,  at  least,  be  traced  to  one.  Let  ns 
%appose  that  between  a  consonant  and  a  broad  vowel  a  slender  one  inter- 
venes, and  that  instead  of  sa,  so,  or  su,  the  word  is  sea,  seo,  orseu  {or  sea,  sia, 
*ui).  Or  let  it  be  y  alone ;  giving  st/a,  sya,  sui.  Or  let  it  be  the  vowel 
^lone  which  changes  into  y — the  semivowel.    The  details  are  of  minox 
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importance.  The  general  character  of  the  change  u  all  that  ia  hnein* 
dicated.  It  ia  a  matter  of  general  experience  that  such  oombinatioiia  aa 
m/Qj  &c,  are  Unatable.  Their  notoriona  tendency  la  to  zui  into  the 
aotmd  of  «A  ;  in  which  case  the  aemiTOwel  diaappeaiSp  and  the  eonao- 
nant  changea  ita  character.  Worda,  in  our  own  laogoageb  lika  mg&r 
and  sure  {Mkuggar  and  shure)  teach  na  thia. 

§  200.  But  what  is  the  tendency  when  the  conaonant  ia  t-f  Words 
like  nature^  picture,  and  othera  inform  na.  Here  the  floand  of  «  baa 
become  that  of  yoo,  and  a  semiTowel  atanda  between  tha  Toviel  and  tha 
consonant  that  precedes  it.  We  pronounce  them  naUkSr  and  pktthh 
(sometimes  pUvAttr).  In  other  words,  the  influence  of  the  diphtbonga- 
lised  vowel  haa  been  the  same  in  kind  aa  that  which  changed  aia  into 
sha.  The  Towel  element  diaappeara.  The  conaonant  ehasgei.  Bat  tha 
change  is  a  different  one.  S  waa  a  Sibilant  (a  aimple  one)  already ;  and 
it  changes  into  another  simple  one— one  closely  allied  to  it»  or»  rather, 
a  mere  variety  of  itself.  T  was  no  Sibilant  at  all,  bat  a  BantaL  Yet 
it  becomes  a  Sibilant.  Not,  however,  a  simple  but  a  oompoiand  one. 
In  other  words,  the  combination  tya  is,  like  sya,  Unstable^  and  haa  a 
tendency  towards  Assibilation.  Wo  can  undcntand  thia  by  pronoonctag 
the  word  rapidly,  and  seeing  how  naturally  the  sound  of  sh  introduces 
itself. 

Mutatis  mutandis,  the  same  occurs  with  dg,  di,  or  de,  followed  Ly  a 
Towel.  It  bocomes  dzh,  orj — i.e.  Compound  Sibilant,  which  ia  to  <«i(  as 
sh  is  to  fh,  and  d  to  t — ordure,  verdure  ;  and,  more  exceptionally,  dev 
pronoimced  us  jew,  and  duke  us  juke  {dzhew  and  dshooh). 

Thirdly, — what  is  tho  tendency  when  k  precedes  a  vowel,  aemiTOwel. 
or  diphthong  of  the  kind  under  notice  ?  The  comparison  of  words  like 
Cheater  and  Castra  suggests  a  similar  process.  The  lAtin  word  cattnt 
in  Anglosoxon  is  ceaster. 

But  this  gives  the  sound  of  ksh;  and  no  such  Compoond  Sibilant 
exists  in  English.  We  may,  however,  suppose  that,  at  aome  time  or 
other  in  the  history  of  the  word  ceastcr,  it  existed  ;  but,  aa  it  was  Un- 
stable, it  was  not  long  before  the  X:  became  i.  Nor  is  there  anything 
gratuitous  in  this  assumption. 

Farther  than  this  wo  cannot  see  very  clearly ;  i.e.  we  cannot  see  why 
worda  spelt  with  a  c  ore  sounded  as  if  they  were  spelt  with  <  when  fol- 
lowed by  a  small  vowel ;  for  all  that  has  just  been  said  tonches  only  tha 
change  from  e  to  sh,  and  from  t  and  k  to  tsh.  The  simple  s,  with  co 
second  clement  to  affect  it,  is  in  a  different  predicament.  Can  we  sat 
that  smnll  vowels,  as  such,  exert  an  influenco  on  a  Palatal  when  ii  pn^ 
cedes  them  akin  to  that  of  the  more  complex  combinationa  which  haxe 
just  been  noticed  ?  Wo  can — wo  can  say  so ;  and,  when  wo  say  any- 
thing nt  all,  do  say  so,  and  must  say  so.  But  it  is  saying  very  little. 
Forms  like  sya  and  tya  wo  can  test.    We  can  pronounce  them,  nsd  aee 
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that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  changes  just  indicated  take  place.    Words 
like  aa  and  «o,  ka  and  ko^  show  no  such  tendencies. 

Bat  that  the  syllable  ka  may  change  into  u  (sonnd  for  sound)  we 
see  in  forms  like  Bicester,  Cirencester,  &c.,  which  are  as  true  deriva- 
tives  from  eaatra  as  -caster  and  -Chester,  The  change,  however,  from  k 
to  « is  far  more  obscure  than  that  from  s  to  sh,  or  from  k  to  tsh,  though  of 
the  magnitude  and  extent  of  it  there  is  no  doubL  The  Latin  is  the 
language  in  which  the  question  is  best  investigated ;  for,  in  the  Latin, 
by  comparing  it  with  the  Greek,  we  can  see  when  k  was  certainly  in- 
vested with  its  own  proper  sound,  and.-  in  the  Italian,  see  how  it  has 
undergone  the  same  processes,  resulting  in  the  same  Compound  Sibilant 
tfA  as  it  has  in  English  and  other  tongues. 

Lastly.^ — The  presumptions  are  that  when  g  is  to  Ar  as  ^  to  (f,  &c., 
and  «  to  ^  as  <^  to  ^,  and  zh  to  z  as  sh  is  to  «,  the  history  of  the  two 
Palatals  will  run  parallel.     They  do  this,  and  they  do  not. 

So  &r  as  the  Compound  Sibilant  goes  they  agree,  and  ge  and  gi  come 
out  as  <Uhe  and  dzhi  (j),  where  te  and  tiy  or  ty,  become  tsh  (ch).  Yet  they 
do  not  present  themselves  as  te  and  rt,  but  (on  the  contrary)  as  je  and 
^t.  whereas  Ar  in  a  similar  situation  is  sounded  as  -s.  This  is  because 
the  words  by  which  the  Surd  Palatal  {g)  is  represented,  are,  as  a  class, 
exotics — of  French  or  Latin  rather  than  of  English  origin  ;  and  the 
English  dzh  (j)  is  the  French  sh  (also  spelt  j)  strengthened.  But  in 
other  languages  the  parallel  is  incomplete;  g,  when  changed,  l>eing 
changed  into  y  rather  than  assibilated.  And  this  is  the  rule  for  the 
German  languages  in  general ;  and,  in  the  English  itself,  where  in  Eng- 
lish words,  when^  is  changed  at  all,  it  is  the  sound  of  y  which  it  assumes. 

"Bofga  and  ka  start  even,  so  to  say,  on  the  same  career  of  Instability. 
There  are  many  who  talk  of  kyards  {cards)  and  of  their  kyind  (kind) 
friends.  And  as  many  call  a  garden  a  gycrden,  and  a  girl  a  gyeri.  Still, 
the  histories  of  g  and  k  diverge.  Two  cases  may  help  to  determine  the 
diflerenoe.  Z*  is  a  rarer  sound  in  languages  than  -s;  and  y  is  a  sound 
with  which  g  is  pre-eminently  interchangeable  ;  though  g  becomes  y 
oftener  than  y  becomes  g.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Assibilation  of  the  Pala- 
tals— k  and  g — is  a  fiict  of  great  generality  in  language ;  and  almost,  if 
not  equally,  general  is  the  divergence  between  the  two  during  the  history 
of  the  long  and  complex  ^ries  of  changes  which  both  undergo.  Of  its 
special  importance  in  English  there  is  no  doubt  Thevexy  complications 
it  has  introduced  in  our  spelling  are  sufficient  evidence  of  this. 

*  Zin  English  is  common  sound ;  but  not  as  a  part  of  the  original 
word :  for  no  English  word  begins  with  it.  Where  it  occurs  is  in  the 
Plural  of  Substantives,  and  the  Third  Person  of  Verbs,  where  the  last 
Consonant  is  a  Sonant ;  as  stags,  moves,  drags,  &c.,  &c.  But  here  it  is 
only  a  modified  -a — an  -s  modified  by  having  accommodated  itself  to 
the  preceding  sound. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

ACCENT. 

§  210.  Accent  plays  a  great  part  in  all  languages; 
and  no  inconsiderable  one  in  the  English. 

It  may  fall  on  the  last  syllable  of  a  word ;  as  in 
brigade,  pretSnce,  superdddj  cavcUier.  Most  of  these 
words  are  of  foreign  origin. 

It  may  fall  on  the  last  but  one;  as  in  anchor^ 
hasten,  father,  fdxes,  bespdUer^  terrific. 

Also  on  the  last  but  two,  or  the  third  from  the  end 
of  the  word ;  as  in  rigtilar^  fdrtify,  different^  artho- 
graphy. 

Sometimes  it  falls  on  the  last  syllable  but  three ; 
as  in  absolutely,  luminary,  inSvitable,  orthodoxy. 

This  is,  perhaps,  as  far  as  it  is  ever  carried  bado- 
ward^ ;  for  in  treating  of  Accent  we  count  from  the 
end,  rather  than  the  beginning,  and  talk  of  penulti- 
mate  and  antepenultimate,  rather  than  of  firet  or 
second  syllables. 

§  211.  PZoce  of  the  Accent  in  English. — ^The 
syllable  on  which  we  expect  to  find  an  accent  is,  of 
course,  the  most  important.  But  the  test  of  importance 
is  neither  evident  nor  very  regular.  The  second  -o-  in 
orthdgraphy  is  accented ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  in 
what  respect  it  is  the  most  important,  leading,  promi- 
nent^ or  characteristic  syllable.  In  Composition  it  is 
the  first  of  the  elements  of  the  compound  which 
carries  the  accent :  but  of  this  more  will  be  said  in  the 
sequel. 

P^or  the  present  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  in  words  of 
English  origin,  the  last  syllable  is,  as  a  rule,  unr 
accented;  the  exceptions  being  compounds  like  mistaJotj 
before,  and  others  where  the  prefix  is  a  word,  or  pait 
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of  one,  which  has  no  accent  of  its  own.  More,  how- 
ever, will  be  said  on  this  point  in  the  chapter  on 
CoTnpoaUioTU 

§  212.  The  exceptional  character  of  final  syllables 
with  an  accent  is  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  structure  of 
the  English  language. 

In  the  first  instance  it  abounds  with  monosyllables : 
and  in  the  second  it  forms  its  Derivatives  by  a/fixes 
rather  than  by  j>refixes  :  having  dozens  of  words, 
whether  compoimd  or  derivative,  like  nSedful,  singing^ 
apdken,  manly,  &c.,  for  one  like  amiss  or  mistake. 
All  this  tends  to  throw  the  accent  backwards. 

§  213.  With  the  French — and  the  French  element 
in  English  is  important — the  case  is  dififerent.  The 
French  is  a  language  of  Latin  origin,  but  from  a  great 
number  of  Latin  words  it  has  dropped  the  last  syllable. 
Hence,  words  which  in  Latin  ended  in  -i«,  -^,  -em,  &c., 
as  signs  of  the  Crenitive,  Dative,  and  Accusative  Gases, 
in  words  like  ndtio,  ratio,  &c.,  and  ran  natiorwis, 
TMtiSn^  &c.,  when  divested,  as  th^y  are  in  French,  of 
their  inflection,  have  their  accent,  which  was  originally 
on  the  penultimate  syllable,  on  the  last. 

§  214.  Every  superadded  syllable,  when  it  is  final, 
has  a  tendency  to  throw  the  accent  back ;  e.g.  mdrUyy 
mdnliness ;  sickness,  sicknesses*  To  adjectives  in  -ic 
(and  indeed  to  other  words)  three  additions  may  be  made 
— comic,  cdmical,  cdmically ;  and  when  we  get  to  such 
a  word  as  comicality,  the  accent,  which  we  can  no 
longer  throw  back,  has  to  be  put  forward. 

§  215.  Distinctive  Accent. — In  each  part  of  the 
following  sentences  the  same  word  occurs  twice,  but 
with  a  difference.  In  the  first  use  of  the  word  the 
accent  is  on  the  first  syllable,  in  the  second  on  the  last, 
the  words  with  the  first  syllable  accented  being  Nouns ; 
those  with  the  second  so  affected  being  Verbs. 

8  2 
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1.  The  dtporta  and  imparta  aie  considerable.  S. 
They  imp&rt  cloth  and  eoGp&rt  corn. 

1.  Honey  is  an  kctrad  from  flowers.  2.  You  cannot 
extract  honey  from  all  flowers. 

1.  I  hx^Q  friqumt  opportunities  of  seeing  hiuL  i. 
I  frequ&nt  the  theatre. 

1.  This  is  the  6bject.    2.  I  chjkt  to  this. 

1.  Pirfumsa  are  agreeable.  2.  The  flowers  fer- 
fume  the  air. 

These  Accents  may  be  called  distinctive. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

TTMOLOGY  AND    SYNTAX. — COMPOSITION  AND  DEBITATION. 

§  216.  Etymology  and  SyrUax. — CompoaUion  and 
)erivaii(m. — Etymology  and  Syntax  are  the  two  prin- 
ipal  parts  of  Grammar. 

Etymology  deals  with  single  words,  and  the  various 
orms  they  may  take ;  Syntax  with  two  words,  or  more, 
a  Combination. 

Combinations,  by  which  two  words  are  combined  into 
ne,  give  Compounds,  Such  a  compound  is  father- 
ike.  It  can  be  divided  into  two  separate  independent 
rords.     The  result,  however,  is  a  single  one. 

With  fathers  and  likeness,  and  a  whole  host  of 
rords  beside,  this  is  not  the  case.  Subtract  the  -^ess 
rom  likeness  and  no  separate  independent  word  re- 
gains ;  and  in  the  ~s  in  fathers  there  is  not  even  an 
pproach  to  a  second  word  at  all.  The  numerous  class 
f  words  which  likeness  and  fathers  represent  is  that 
f  Derivatives. 

§  217.  Composition. — Derivation.  —  Inflection. — 
)eclension, — Conjugation. — Composition  takes  place 
rhen  two  separate  words  are  joined  together  so  as  to 
>rm  a  single  word,  as — 

day-light  dog-star  EngliBhinan 

nut-brown  &Uier-like  peacock. 
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§  218.  Derivation  takes  place  when  a  word  is 
either  changed  by  the  addition  of  some  new  elemen- 
tary sound,  or  by  the  alteration  of  one  prenonsly 
existing. 

hont-er  dnink-afii  fe-fpoke 

wood-fn  Bpiu-tter  chM^-«R. 

Composition  implies  the   addition  of  whole  VH)Td$; 
Derivation,  the  addition  of  parts  of  words. 

Certain  Derivatives  are  called  Infiections.  These 
present  themselves  in  nouns  and  verbs  only.  They  are 
the  forms  by  which  we  determine  Gander,  Number, 
Case,  Voice,  Mood,  Tense,  and  Person,  and  will  be  con- 
sidered in  detail  in  the  sequel. 

The  Inflection  of  a  noun  is  called  its  Declension, 
Nouns  are  declined. 

The  Inflection  of  a  verb  is  called  its  Conjugation, 
Verbs  are  conjugated. 

The  two  classes,  however,  are  not  always  so  easily 
separated  as  the  preceding  examples  may  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose. Indeed,  the  doctrine  that  many  Derivational  ele- 
ments were  once  separate  words,  but  that  through  wear 
and  tear,  through  time  and  use,  they  have  lost  their 
independent  character,  either  by  having  become  obso- 
lete, or  by  loss  of  their  more  characteristic  parts,  i? 
both  probable  in  itself  and  well  supported  by  facts. 
Whether  it  will  account  for  all  Derivational  changes  is 
another  question.  It  applies  to  syllables  of  appreciable 
length  more  readily  than  to  single  letters  like  the  -«  in 
fathers^  or  the  -i  in  pa^ri :  and  it  applies  to  single 
letters  better  than  to  internal  changes  like  spoke  from 
speak.  Nevertheless,  whatever  may  be  the  extent  to 
which  the  doctrine  may  be  driven,  the  difference  be- 
tween a  Derivative  form  like  fathers  and  a  Compoimd 
like  fatherlike  is  manifest.     Whether  fathers  was  ever 
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afl  divisible  into  two  separate  words,  as  fatherUke^  may 
be  doubtful ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  what  it  is  at 
present.  It  is  a  single  word  modified ;  and  not  a  pair 
of  words  joined  together  as  one.  And  this  is  sufficient 
for  the  present  enquiry. 

§  219.  Compounds  that  may  be  mistaken  for 
Derivatives. — Composition  simulates  Derivation,  when, 
after  the  union  of  two  distinctly  separate  words,  one  of 
them  either  changes  its  form  or  becomes  obsolete. 
Thus  manly  looks  more  like  a  derivative  than  a  com- 
pound. But  it  is  only  a  shortened  form  of  Tnanlike. 
Again,  the  ric  in  bishopric  is  no  longer  current  as  an 
ordinary  term  in  English.  Yet,  when  it  was  first  at- 
tached to  the  word  bishop^  it  was  as  truly  a  separate 
word  as  kingdom^  domain^  or  jurisdiction^  or  any 
other  substantive. 

When  we  look  to  the  instances  just  given,  the  pro- 
cess of  reducing  derivation  to  composition  is  an  easy 
matter.  All  that  is  required  is  a  certain  amount  of 
knowledge  of  the  language  in  its  earlier  stages.  This 
is  wanted  for  bishopric.  But  in  the  word  manly  less 
than  this  will  be  enough.  We  have  only  to  consider  a 
little,  and  its  connection  with  manlike  strikes  us  at 
once.  The  words  gentlemarUy  and  gentlemanlike  are 
still  more  to  the  purpose.  With  a  little  knowledge 
and  a  little  consideration  we  can  do  much — so  long  as 
the  word  is  a  dissyllable  ;  for  we  can  separate  its  com- 
ponent parts,  even  if  we  do  no  more. 

So  long,  then,  as  a  compound  has  two  syllables, 
out  of  the  second  of  which  we  can  get  a  second  word, 
combinations  that,  in  the  first  instance,  look  like  Deri- 
vatives, may,  under  many  circumstances,  be  put  in  their 
proper  place. 

But  ifonosyllables  may  also,  in  respect  to  their 
origin,  be  Compound ;  and,  when  this  is  the  case,  the 
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analysis  is  more  perplexing.  Words  like  noij  auefc,  and 
which  are  not  easily  picked  to  pieces.  Yet,  common 
words  as  they  are,  and  monosyllables  as  they  are, 
they  are  compounds.  Not  is  a  compound  of  the 
negative  element  71',  and  whU  (as  in  not  a  whU), 
It  is  7i'  aughty  which  is  again  compounded  of  a  prefix 
i-  or  ye.  Which  is,  in  Scotch,  whilk;  in  German, 
welch ;  and  such  is,  in  Scotch,  stvUk;  in  which  the  4- 
represents  the  4-  in  like ;  which,  as  we  have  seen,  has 
been  already  reduced  to  -iy ;  and  which  thus  early  has 
lost  its  character  as  an  independent  and  entire  word. 

Manifest,  unequivocal,  and  self-evident  Compounds 
belong  to  Syntax ;  manifest  Derivatives  to  Etymology. 

That  some,  perhaps  the  most  important  portion  of 
them,  is  separated  from  the  rest,  under  the  name  of 
Inflection,  has  already  been  stated.     For  the  remainder 
there  is  no  definite  name — which  is  inconvenient.    The 
Derivatives  of  the  more  indefinite  divisions  will  be  con- 
sidered first :  but  not  exhaustively.     Those  only  which 
form  clear  and  important  subdivisions  will  be  noticed. 
Nor  will  any  great  sacrifice  be  made  to  systematic  ar- 
rangement.   On  the  contrary,  some  of  these,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  ordinary  form  of  our  grammars,  will  be 
taken  along  with  the  inflections,  and  considered  as  they 
refer  to  the  different  *  Parts  of  Speech ; '  i.e.  under 
the  heads  of  Noun,  Pronoun,  or  Verb,  as  the  case  may 
be.     What  the  names  of  these  parts  of  speech  mean  is 
assumed  to  be  known ;  and  such  refinements  upon  the 
definitions  of  them  as  are  held  to  be  necessarv,  will 
be  found  under  '  SyntaxJ*     For  'Etymology^  they  can 
be  taken  as  we  find  them  in  the  ordinary  grammar::. 

§  220.  The  division  of  Derivatives  with  which  it 
is  best  to  begin  is  that  in  which  a  word  belonging 
to  one  part  of  speech,  by  a  change  of  form  (gene- 
rally, though  not  always,  an  addition  of  some  kind) 
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becomes  connected  with  another;  i.e.  becomes  an 
Adverb  or  a  Substantive  instead  of  an  Adjective,  or  a 
Verb  instead  of  a  Noun. 

Instances  of  the  first  kind  are  vnady,  bravdy, 
slowly,  from  wiaej  brave,  and  slow. 

This,  kiatoricaUy,  is  a  case  of  Composition ;  but, 
practicaUy,  it  is  one  of  Derivation. 

Instances  of  the  second  kind  are  wooden,  truthful, 
sheepish,  &c. 

Instances  of  the  third  kind  are  to  grease,  to  use, 
and  some  others ;  where  the  sense  is  that  of  a  Verb,  and 
the  s  is  sounded  as  z.  In  grease  and  use,  the  Substan- 
tives, it  is  sounded  as  it  is  spelt,  or  rather  as  if  it  were 
spelt  greace,  uce.  Here  the  change  from  Surd  to  the 
Sonant  changes  the  word  from  a  Substantive  to  a  Verb. 
In  raise  from  rise,  ^xi'lfelL  from  faU,  &c.,the  Vowel  is 
changed. 

Hiis  is  an  instance  where  the  transforming  element 
consists  of  an  internal  change  rather  than  of  an  addi- 
tion aliunde. 

A  still  better  example  of  this  internal  change  is 
found  in  words  like  survey,  ixport,  &c.,  which  are  Sub- 
stantives, as  compared  with  survSy  and  expdrt,  which 
are  Verbs.     Here,  nothing  is  changed  but  the  accent. 

But  these  are  only  selected  instances  from  many  of 
the  same  kind. 

§  221.  Ifybridtsm. — In  lambkin  and  lancet ^  the  final  syllables  (-kin 
and  -€t)  have  much  the  same  power.  They  both  express  the  idea  of 
smallneM  or  diminntiveness.  These  words  are  but  two  out  of  a  multi- 
tude, the  one  (lamb)  being  of  English,  the  other  (lance)  of  Norman 
origin.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  superadded  syllables :  -kin  being 
English,  -€t  Norman.  Now,  to'  add  an  English  termination  to  a  Nor- 
man word,  or  vice  versA^  is  to  corrupt  the  language ;  as  may  be  seen  by 
saying  either  lance-kin,  or  lamb-tt. 

Such  words  are  hybrid :  which  means  mangel. 

Words  like  penetra-ble  and  penetra-bUity  are  not  only  possible,  but 
actual  Latin  woids ;  yiz.,  penetrabilis,  penetrabilitas,    iSo  are  possible 
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and  possibUtty.    So  are  UgibU  and  Uyibiii^,    But  rmUbU  and  ter- 
abte,  with  their  opposites,  un-readabU  and  u»4feardbU,  are  kyhni,  and 

(to  say  the  least)  exceptionable. 

The  terminations  -ire,  -ut^  and  -itm  are  (rredfc,  and  in  woida  like 
Mtraeist  and  oitraeum  they  find  a  fit  and  proper  plaoe.  In  words  of 
English  origin  they  are  exceptionable. 

IndiWdually  (to  repeat  what  has  been  already  stated),  I  eoosidar 
that  hybridism  is  a  malum  per  se.  It  is  often  difflenlt,  bowersr,  to 
HToid  it.  Many  scientific  terms  err  in  this  respect ;  sometimfis  eshi- 
biting  the  heterogeneous  jnxta-position  of  more  than  one  langwsge 
Nor  is  this,  in  all  cases,  an  accident.  Occasionally  it  ooenrs  throng 
inadvertency :  yet,  occasionally,  it  is  defended.  In  a  few  eases  it  is  the 
lesser  of  two  eTils.  It  is  least  blameworthy  in  words  like  the  ones  just 
qnoted^words  ending  in  -tee.  It  wonld  be  diffienlt  to  dispense  with 
such  words  as  moralize^  civilise,  and  some  others :  howerer  modi  the 
former  part  may  be  Latin,  and  however  mneh  the  latter  part  may  be 
Greek.  Again — to  words  like  botanic,  where  the  -ic  (like  the  botaa^)  is 
Greek,  we  may  add  the  Latin  -al.  As  such  a  word  was  possible  in  the 
Lower  Empire,  where  such  words  as  wp^trovordpios  were  common,  we 
may  call  these  (after  the  £Fishion  of  the  architects)  Bj'zantine  forma- 
tions.    But  this  is  only  naming  our  tools. 

§  222.  Roots  and  Themes  (Crude  Forms).— If  we  take  a  wad  like 
fathiT,  and  by  adding  -s,  make  it  cither  a  Genitive  (Possessive)  Case  Sin- 
gular, or  a  Nominative,  or  Genitive  Plural,  the  sound  of  -«,  which  we 
add  to  it,  is  an  Infitrtion,  In  this  case  father  is  what  is  sometimes  called 
a  thef/ie  (or  basis),  sometimes  a  crude  form.  It  is  the  stem  on  which  we 
engraft  the  Inflections.  So  far  as  we  know,  it  is  the  original  form  ;  from 
"which  fathers'  is  a  Derivative,  and  fatherlike,  or  fatherly,  aCompoond. 
But  this  alone  will  not  moke  it  so.  When  we  compare  it  with  is»yther 
and  \'TO-fher  (and  we  may  add  sis-^cr),  the  second  syllable  looks  so  lik* 
a  Derivational  element,  that  the  notion  that  the  true  fundamental,  basic, 
primitive  (or  whatever  we  may  call  it),  word  is/aM,  or  fat,  suggests  it«el£ 
If  it  l»e,  it  is  a  Root ;  the  root  being  that  which  remains  when  every  super 
added  element  has  been  taken  away.  Hoots,  however,  go  back  to  a  period 
of  language  which  belongs  to  General,  or  Comparative,  rather  than  to 
special  Philology.  Vocit-  is  the  theme  of  the  Latin  Frequentative  Veriv 
vocit-rt,  vocit-as,  vodt-avi,  &c. ;  but,  as  tw-,  the  theme  of  «oc-o,  wocu, 
voc^H,  exists  also,  we  know  that  -it-  is  no  part  of  the  Root, 
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CHAPTEB  II. 

BEBIYATION. — ^TORKATITS  AFFIXES,  ETC.,  OF  THE  FIBST 
CLASS. — ^FOBUS  IN  -LY — IN  -NESS  AND  -TS ;  AB- 
STRACT —  IN  'ER  AND  'ING  ;  TBBBAL  —  IN  -EN  ; 
MISCELLANEOUS — CHANOE  OF  CONSONANT;  BREATH, 
BREATHE. 

§  223.  The  first  division  of  the  derivational  pro- 
cesses contains  those  by  which  a  word  is  changed  as  a 
Part  of  Speech,  and  the  form  with  which  it  is  conve- 
nient to  begin  is  the  affix  -ly.  Whatever  it  may  have 
been  at  one  time,  it  is  not  now  a  separate  word.  So 
we  take  it  as  we  find  it,  and  treat  it  as  derivational. 

In  manly  it  has  undergone  one  change  ;  and  in  the 
Scotch  whiUc  and  siuiUc,  and  the  German  solch,  and 
welch,  another  ;  while  in  the  English  which  and  such 
(the  Frisian  sok)  it  has  left  its  mark  only  so  far  as  it 
has  changed  the  form  of  the  word  in  which  we  know 
that  it  once  presented  itself. 

In  the  first  instance,  it  gives  us  Adjectives  like 
manly szTnanlike ;  and  here  it  keeps  its  original  im- 
port.    A  TMinly  person  is  a  person  like  a  Tnan. 

But  in  words  like  wisely,  bravely,  hotly,  &c.,  where 
it  is  added*  to  an  Adjective,  it  is  the  sign  of  an  Ad- 
verb. 

§  224.  The  Affiaes  -m^ess  and  -th. — These  convert 
Adjectives  into  Substantives ;  for  (to  begin  with  the 
first)  by  the  addition  of  -^ness  every  Adjective  becomes 
a  Substantive ;  the  result  being  an  Abstract  name  for 
the  attribute  implied,  or  suggested,  by  the  Adjective 
itself.  Red-^ness,  weak-^ness,  &c.,  are  the  attributes 
implied  or  suggested  by  red  and  weak,  &c.  This  is 
only  another  way  of  saying  that  for  every  adjective 
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there  is  a  corresponding  Subetantive,  either  actual  or 
possible ;  and  such  is  the  case.  Practically,  however, 
there  is  a  limit  to  their  formation.  When  the  Adjective, 
either  by  Composition  or  Derivation,  ezoeeds  two  syl- 
lables, an  additional  one  becomes  cumbersome.  Never- 
theless trisyllabic  Abstracts  are  common,  and  quadri- 
syllables not  uncommon.  Even  such  a  word  as  puHl' 
lanimxmaneaa  must  be  tolerated  if  necessary.  From 
the  mixed  character,  however,  of  the  English  vocabolaiy 
there  is  no  want  of  substitutes ;  for  the  Latin  termini 
tions  "ty  and  -biUty,  as  in  piety  and  penetrability^ 
along  with  the  French  -m&nt^  as  in  corUenbnevUj  give 
us,  if  not  actual,  approximate  equivalents. 

But  these  are  not  all.  Besides  these  there  are  the 
forms  in  -th.  As  -^^  is  a  single  consonant,  it  creates  no 
new  syllable ;  but  attaches  itself  directly  to  the  main 
word.  Doing  so,  it  generally  creates  some  slight  eupho- 
nic modifications.  Thus — in  atroTig^  long^  and  broody 
the  vowel  changes,  giving  strength^  lengtJiy  brecultk 
(bredth).  In  height  the  th  is  often  sounded  as  f.  In 
depth  the  p  has  a  tendency  to  become  /•  Compare 
iv^dus  for  rvirdiis. 

The  Abstract  names  thus  formed  are  limited  in 
number,  and  constitute  a  peculiar  class.  When  we  talk 
of  the  longneas  or  shortness  of  anything,  we  imply 
that  the  object  to  which  the  terms  apply  is  either  long 
or  short.  But  with  forms  in  "th  we  may  talk  of  the 
length  of  a  very  short  waUc,  the  height  of  a  very  low 
wall,  or  the  depth  of  a  very  shallow  stream ;  in  which 
cases  we  merely  mean  that  the  walk,  the  wcUl,  and  the* 
tvater  have  a  certain  amount  of  extension  in  a  certain 
direction.  Whether  it  be  much  or  little  is  another  mat- 
ter. We  mention  it  generally,  and  the  conception  we 
connect  with  our  abstraction  is  not  so  much  that  of  any 
particular  kind  of   dimension,  but  of  the  dimension 
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itself.  If  we  suggest  that  the  quality  under  notice  is 
either  below  or  above  this  indefinite  kind  of  average,  we 
have  recourse  to  the  affix  -Tvesa,  and  say  short-^aess,  low- 
neaa,  and  shaUovMieas  in  the  one  case,  Umg^neas,  high-- 
neas,  or  deep-meas  in  the  other. 

§  225.  The  Affixes  -er  and  -mg. — ^Every  verb  can 
be  converted  into  a  Substantive  by  the  addition  of 
either  -er  or  -dm.g  ;  the  result  being,  in  the  first 
case,  a  name  for  the  agent,  in  the  second  a  name 
for  the  action  implied  in,  or  suggested  by,  the  Verb. 
Hunt-evj  the  name  of  any  one  who  hunts ;  hunt-ing, 
the  simple  act  of  any  one  that  hunts.  This  is  only 
another  way  of  saying  that  every  Verbal  Substantive 
(for  that  is  what  these  forms  in  -er  and  -ing  are  called) 
has  its  corresponding  Verb ;  and  every  Verb  its  two 
corresponding  Verbals.  This  is  a  repetition  of  what 
has  been  said  about  the  Affix  -ness ;  and  it  is  made  in 
order  to  say  how  absolute  and  extensive  the  three  forms 
are,  and  how  they  multiply  the  possible  words  in  our 
English  ;  since,  possibly  and  potentially ,  they  double 
the  number  of  our  Adjectives,  and  treble  that  of  our 
Verbs. 

Hio  older  fonn  of  -dng  was  -unff.  Out  of  the  Objective  Case  of 
this  form  in  '■ung  or  -tfi^  come  the  Adverbs  in  -ing — as  darkling ^  &c 
JCore  on  this  point  iriU  be  found  as  we  proceed. 

§  226.  Affijxes  in  -en. — These  are  numerous.  Two 
only  belong  to  the  present  division — 

(a)  The  -en  in  whit-en,  soft-en,  &c.,  where  the 
main  word  is  an  Adjective ;  and  the  meaning  is  ^  maJce 
white ;  *  and  that  in  length-en,  str&ngthren,  &c.,  where 
the  main  word  is  an  Abstract  Substantive,  and  the 
meaning  is  ^invest  with  the  character  of  length,  or 
strength^ — 

(6)  The  "Cn  in  wood-en. — This  shows  that  the  Sub- 
stantives to  which  the  termination  applies  are  the  names 
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of  the  TTUit&irial  of  which  something  is  made — gpoIcIaMs 
Tnade  of  gold. 

§  227.  Change  of  Consonant  between  Nown  and 
Verb. — In  breath  and  breathey  doth  and  dathe^  the 
Surd  changes  to  the  Sonant,  and  the  Noun  beoomeB  a 
Verb.  Use  and  grease  are  of  foreign  origiD.  The 
sound  of  the  Verb,  in  all  three  cases,  is  breadhSf  elSdhSf 
uze^greaze. 


CHAPTER  m. 

BEBIYATION  CONTINUED. — ^FOBMATITB  AFFIXB8,  EIC,  OF 
THE  SECOND  CLASS. — FORMS  IN  ^riy,  'OCJtj  'INGj 
'LING,  ETC.  ;  DIMINUTIVES.  —  AUGMENTATITES  AJD 
PATRONYMICS — IN  -ER — IN  -MA  AND  -ST;  DEORKfiS 
OF  COMPARISON — IN  -Tff;  ORDINAL  NUMERALS — IX 
"IN,  'STER,  ETC. ;  GENDER. — COLLECTIVES. — RISE  AND 
RAISE,  ETC. — AFFIXES  IN  -JVD.  IN  -ED.  IN  -£3". 
MISCELLANEOUS   AND   UNCLASSED   FORMATIVES. 

§  228.  The  second  division  of  the  derivational  pro- 
cesses contains  those  by  which  two  words  belonging  to 
the  same  group  as  Parts  of  Speech  are  changed  from 
one  section  of  it  to  another. 

§  229.  The  Affixes  -kin,  -ock^  -ing^  -iing,  &c.— 
Diminutives. — The  Diminutives  are  a  convenient  class 
to  begin  with. 

Compared  with  lanib,  man,  and  hiUj  the  woids 
lambkin,  manikin,  and  hillock,  convey  tlie  idea  of 
smallness  or  diminution.  In  hiUock  there  is  the  simple 
expression  of  comparative  smaUness  in  size.  In  doggie 
and  lassie  the  addition  of  the  -ia  makes  the  word  not 
so  much  a  Diminutive  as  a  term  of  tenderness.  The 
idea  of  smallness,  accompanied,  perhaps,  with  that  of 
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neatness,  generally  carries  with  it  that  of  approbation. 
Cleam,  in  English,  means,  in  German,  lUtle^Jdevne. 
The  feeling  of  protection,  which  is  extended  to  small 
objects,  engenders  the  notion  of  endearment.*  Some- 
times, a  Diminutive  is  a  term  of  disparagement  ;  as 
lordling  and  hireling. 

Next  to  knowing  that  in  some  Diminutive  Nouns 
there  is  soTnething  rnore,  it  is  useful  to  know  that  in 
others  there  is  something  lesa^  than  the  simple  notion  of 
smallness.  This  means  that,  in  many  cases,  the  Dimi- 
nutive displaces  the  original  word,  and  takes  its  power ; 
but  without  being  accompanied  by  the  idea  of  diminu- 
tion. Thus  8ol,  in  Latin  =:9itn.  But  the  Slavonic  for 
sun  is  alunce^litUe  aun^  originally ;  now  simply  sun. 
The  only  word  for  star  in  Latin  is  stdla  =  ster-^la  = 
lUUe  star.  The  French  for  sun  is  sol^eU  =  sol-illusss 
liMle  sun.  In  Italian  frat-ello  and  sor-ella  =  brother 
and  sister  =  f rater ^  soror^  without  any  idea  of  size. 
In  the  Lithuanic,  where  the  Diminutives  attain  their 
maximum^  we  may  meet  such  expressions  as  the  big 
little  sun. 

§  230.  The  Augmentatives. — ^The  opposite  to 
Diminutive  is  Augmentative^  from  the  Latin  aug- 
me7itum=increase ;  Augmentatives  being  words  by 
which  the  notion  of  excessive  size  is  suggested.  They 
are,  by  no  means,  so  widely  diffused  over  the  domain  of 
language  as  Diminutives ;  and  where  they  occur,  they 
are  less  numerous.  The  Italian  is,  probably,  the  lan- 
guage  which  has  the  most  of  them.  In  the  Italian, 
however,  the  Diminutives  (as  has  already  been  stated) 
are  numerous  also :  so  that  there  is  no  reason  for  b^ 
lieving  that  the  two  classes  are  in  any  inverse  ratio  to 
each  other.    Like  the  Diminutives,  the  Augmentatives 

*  Am  kieim  is  to  clean  in  Gkrman  and  Engliah,  so  is  petitua  {nugkt, 
SmntQ  to  ptiU  (mm/I)  In  Latin  and  French. 
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have  secondary  meanings ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
idea  conveyed  by  them  is  anything  but  complimentaiy. 
Many  of  them  are  terms  of  disparagement,  though  some 
are  quite  indifferent. 

§  231.  Patronymics. — In  Anglosaxon  the  termina- 
tion -dng  was  as  patronymic  as  -iS^»  is  in  Greek.  In  the 
Bible-translation  the  son  of  Elisha  is  called  Elismg.  In 
the  Anglosaxon  Chronicle  occur  such  genealogies  as  the 
following: — Ida  wees  Eoppmg^  Eoppa  Eaing,  Esa 
Inging,  Inga  Angefn/wUvng^  AngervwU  Alocvngy  Aloe 
Beonodng^  Beonoc  Branding,  Brand  BoBldcBffingj 
Bceldag  Wddenvng,  Wdden  Fri^owvlfiTig^  Fri^Soumlf 
Finning,  Finn  Oodnjouljmg,  QodAmdf  Oeotin^s  Ida 
was  the  son  of  Eoppa,  Eoppa  of  Esa,  Esa  of  Inga,  Inga 
of  Angenwit,  Angenwit  of  Aloe,  Aloe  of  Beonoc,  Beonoc 
of  Brand,  Brand  of  Baeldag,  Badeldag  of  Woden,  Woden 
of  Fri-Sowulf,  Fri^owulf  of  Finn,  Finn  of  Godwulf, 
Godwulf  of  Geat. — In  Greek  this  would  be  "ISo  hv 
^^OTnrsiSrjs,  "EoTnra  'Hcre/Siyj,  "Hera  ^lyyeiSfft,  177a  'A7- 
ysv(f>iTeiSr)9,  &c.  In  like  manner,  Edgar  Atheling  means 
Edgar  of  the  family  of  the  nobles. 

§  232.  Details, — Diminutives  are  conmioner  in 
Scotch  than  in  English. 

Forms  in  -ock, — Hillock  in  English ;  lassock,  lad- 
dock,  wifock,  and  others  in  Scotch.  In  laddick,  las- 
sick,  in  the  same  language,  the  -o-  is  changed  into  -<'-. 
In  emmet^little  ant,  the  k  has  become  -^  So  it  has 
in  (7o66e<= piece,  mouthful;  which  is  in  Scotch  gap^ 
pock;  mammet  from  mammock ;  gimlet  from  gemlick, 
from  gaffet=ifork.  Key,  from  whom  these  and  other 
details  are  taken,  adds  cricket,  hornet,  limpet,  locket^^ 
mallet,  packet,  pocket,  sippit,  smicket  (from  S7nock)^ 
tippet,  wevet  (Somersetshire  for  spider^s  loeb),  ballot, 
spigot.  Here,  however,  the  origin  of  the  -t  is  uncer- 
tain.    The  local  term  fitchet  =  polecat  has  a  better 
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daim,  inasmuch  as  there  is  another  form  fitchew^  in 
which  the  origin  of  the  w  out  of  a  X;  is  nearly  certain. 
Brisket  and  Tnaggot  are  transpositions  from  bristeck 
(from  bTecut)^  and  the  A.  S.  moStt,  where  a  Jk  or  ^  pre- 
cedes (as  in  amock). 

Form  in  -vng. — lording,  bird-^ng. 

Form  m  -Z. — nozzle  {no8e\  speckle  {speck\  spittle 
{spU)j  throstle  {thrush)^  thi/mble  (thumb),  girdle,  grid" 
die  {gridriron\  kernel  (com),  gristle,  knuckle,  stubble, 
sparkle. 

Kantle^smail  comer,  from  cant=comer. 

Hurdle ;  in  Dutch  horde ;  German  hurde.  Hoard- 
vng,  without  the  -l,  is  used  in  an  allied  sense  by  builders 
in  England. 

Form  in  -ie. — Scotch — wijie,  daddie,  lassie,  lambie, 
boatie.    English — daddy,  baby. 

Double  Derivatives. — ^Forms  of  vrhich  the  basis  is  k-^ 

K-k-ie. — Scotch — Lassockie,  lassickie,  vdfockie. 

K+in. — ^This  gives  us  the  termination  -kiTi,  the 
commonest  of  our  Diminutives,  though  by  no  means 
generaL  The  following  list  is  from  a  paper  on  English 
Diminutives  in  the  Philological  Museum  (vol.  i.  pp. 
679-686).  Manikin,  lambkin,  pipkin  ( = little  pipe). 
Gerk-4n  is  from  the  root  of  gourd  rather  than  from 
gourd  itself;  German,  gurke ;  Norse,  gurka. 

Jerhi/n  ^  frock.    In  Dutch,  jurk. 

Pumpkin. — Dutch,  pomp.     Obsolete  in  English. 

Oriskin^IAttle  pig.     ffm  or  grice.     Obsolete. 

Bumpkin. — ^Root  6-m;  Dutch,  boom^tree,  beam; 
in  German  baum=tree;  in  English  beam  (generally  =s 
the  Latin  trabs,  but  preserved  in  horn-beam^  with  the 
power  of  arbor).  The  notion  of  woodiness,  connected 
with  stupidity,  or  extreme  simplicity,  is  shown  in  the 
word  blockhead. 

Firkin = Little  fourth = Latin  quadrantulus. 
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Lastly^  we  have  in  lad^^irhd/n^  tnaii-i-iiHMiy  the 
combination  -i+k+n. 

The  form  with  4'\'ing. — Bant-lrmg^  da/i^^-vng^ 
chitter-lrvng,  dAJt/ik^r-im^yfirsirlr^^ 
Uing^  kU-lrdm^j  neat^-mQi  star-l^img  (stare),  8ap4r-ingy 
aeedr-Uvng^  strip-lringj  auck-Uvagy  wi4rlrmgj  year^'Vngy 
and  a  few  others.  In  change^mg  and  nurseling, 
the  root  is  other  than  English.  In  hire-4ringy  lotd" 
Ui/ag,  and  witting  the  idea  of  Diminution  is  acoomr 
panied  by  that  of  contempt. 

The  form  inl-{-  ock. — In  Professor  Key's  list  I  find, 
from  Jamiesoo,  and  (as  such)  Scotch — Aump-f-oofesa 
smaU  heap,  knub-i^ck^a  litUeknob. 

TJie  combination  Ut^l-\-et. — ^Here  the  A£5x  4-  is 
German-— common  in  the  Swiss  and  Bavarian  forms 
of  speech — whilst  the  -t-  is  either  English  or  French, 
as  the  case  may  be.  When  English,  it  is  -^  in  emmet ; 
i.e.  a  t  —  k;  when  French,  the  -4  in  lancet.  When  the 
latter,  it  gives  us  an  instance  of  hybridism.  In  gimrUt 
the  affix  seems  to  be  English.  In  ham-letj  etreain-let, 
and  ring-let,  it  is,  probably,  French. 

§  233.  Foi^n  in  -urt. — ^These  are  not  so  much 
simple  Augmentatives  as  words  conveying  the  sense  of 
disparagement— c2rtmA:a?YZ,  etmkard,  laggard,  coward, 
braggart. 

§  234.  Except  in  the  proper  name  Edgar  AVtieling 
s^  Edgar  of  the  Twble  blood,  the  termination  -on^  as  a 
Patronymic  is  rare.  As  a  termination,  however,  of  a 
long  series  of  the  names  of  towns  and  villages  in  Eng^ 
land  it  has  commanded  attention  as  an  instrument  of 
historical  and  ethnological  criticism.     In — 

Barlings        in        Lincolnshire.     I  Hastings        in        Snssez. 
Bealings       —        Sufiblk.  I  Lillings  —       Yorkshire. 

of  which  the  full  forms,  as  found  in  the  Anglosaxon 
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25 

Hunts  . 

24 

Northumberland 

24 

Notts   . 

21 
15 
13 

Cambridge    . 
Derby  . 
Dorset  . 

7 

Gloucester 

6 

OXOD      . 

5 

Bucks   . 

5 

Devon  . 

4 

4 

Salop    . 
Leicester 

4 

Somerset 

4 

Warwick 

3 

WUts    . 

Charters,  are  in  -o^,  it  is  held  by  Kemble  and  others 
that  we  have  the  names  of  the  men  and  women  who 
occupied  certain  districts  rather  than  the  names  of  the 
districts  themselves. 

Kent 25     Hunts 3 

Norfolk         .        .        .        .24     Northumberland   ...      3 

Sussex 24     Notts 3 

lEssex 21     Cambridge    ....      2 

Suffolk 15     Derby 2 

York 13     Dorset 2 

Lincoln         ....      7     Gloucester     ....      2 

Southampton         ...      6     Oxon    .....      2 

Berks    . 

Suirey  . 

Beds     . 

Norths . 

T  Lancashire 

"Middlesex 

HerU    . 

Word  for  word  Wales  is  Weallias^  strangers j  for- 
eiffnerSj  aliens ;  but  it  is  only  one  word  out  of  many  ; 
the  transfer  of  the  name  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  land 
inhabited  being  common  both  in  A.  S.  and  Old  English. 

In  ComwaUj  the  V  w-l  is  singular ;  as  it  also  is  in 
the  following  passage : — 

pis  tiHng  com  him  how  Wale  him  betrayed 
perfor  is  Gascoyn  left  and  cr  at  werre  delayed. 

Rob,  Br.  263. 

The  older  name  for  England  is  Engle  =  Angles^ 
rather  than  Anglia. 

The  Denes  addc  the  maystre,  tho  al  -was  5'do : 

And  by  Est  Angle  and  Lyndeseye  hii  wende  Yor}>  atte  laste, 

And  60  hamward  al  by  Kent  and  slow  and  bamde  Taste. 

Sob,  Glou,  160. 

Again,  in  Lithuanic — 

Szredai,  Swedes  from  Szvedas,  a  Swede  ^Sweden. 
Prosai,  Pntssians  —  Prusas,  a  Prussian  ^Prussku 
lihxktd,  Poles  L^nkas,    a  Pole  ^Poland, 

T  2 
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§  235.  The  Affix  -er,  m  uncbr,  maar,  Ac. — The 
Affix  -er  attached  to  an  Adjective  is  the  weU-known 
sign  of  the  Comparatiye  Degree.  But  it  is  found  in 
words  which  are  neither  Adjectival  nor  Comparative, 
such  as  (1)  whether  J  <hth-er;  (2)  certain  prepositions 
and  adverbs,  as  ov-er^  und-evj  af^trer;  (3)  Adjectives 
of  the  Comparative  Degree,  as  wia-eTj  s^ron^F-er,  beU-er^ 
&c. ;  (4)  Adjectives,  with  the  form  of  the  Compart- 
live,  but  the  power  of  the  Positive  D^;ree,  as  ujpp-er, 
uTidrerj  inn-evj  outner,  himdrer. 

What  is  the  idea  common  to  all  these  words? 
Bopp,  who  has  best  generalized  the  view  of  the  form, 
considers  the  fundamental  idea  to  be  that  of  duality. 
In  the  Comparative  Degree  we  have  a  relation  between 
one  object  and  some  other  object  like  it,  or  a  relation 
between  two  single  elements  of  comparison :  as  A  id 
vjiser  than  B.  In  the  Superlative  Degree  we  have  a 
relation  between  one  object  and  all  others  like  it,  or 
a  relation  between  one  single  and  one  complex  ele- 
ment of  comparison :  A  is  wiser  than  5,  0,  Z)>  &c. 
Over  and  above,  however,  the  idea  of  simple  compari- 
son, there  is  that  of  (1)  contrariety ;  as  in  innevj  onter^ 
under  J  upper^  over ;  and  (2)  choice  in  the  way  of  an 
alternative;  as  either,  neither,  other,  and  whether,  a 
word  which,  as  a  pronoim,  is  nearly  obsolete.  No  one 
at  present  says  ivhether  of  the  two  will  you  have  ?  or 
whether  of  the  two  is  this?  but,  on  the  contrary,  which 
of  the  ttvo,  &c.  In  Lithuanic,  the  converse  takes  place, 
and  tvhether  (at  least  its  equivalent  katras)  applies  to 
more  than  two,  e.g : — 

7Vy«  bernyczci  szcno  piovo ; 
Kafras  hiimt  mano  m^Ins  ? 
Katras  plauksit  vainikelio  ? 

1^.  Three  younpj  men  mow  hay ; 

Whethftr  {whicK)  will  be  my  lovo  ? 
HTietker  {which)  will  swim  for  the  wreath  ? 
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The  word  whether,  as  is  suggested  by  this  quotation, 
is  an  old  one;  being  the  Latin  tUer  (o-uter,  whence 
7ireiiter=7ireUher)  and  the  Greek  Korspos  (=^iroT€posi). 

That  the  -er  in  all  these  applications  is  invested,  in 
its  general  sense,  with  the  notion  of  Duality,  is  simply 
a  matter  of  bet.  Its  exact  import,  however,  in  the 
Comparative  D^;ree,  is  not  so  simple  as  it  seems  to  be. 
This  is  because  the  oldest  form,  in  the  Crerman  lan- 
guages, of  the  affix  was  not  -er,  but  -dz. 

§  236.  The  Affixes  -ma  and  sL — The  -Tna  here 
indicated  is,  in  the  present  language,  disguised ;  because 
it  looks  as  if  words  like  upmost  were  simply  com- 
pounds formed  by  the  addition  of  -most. 

On  the  contrary,  they  are  (some  of  them  at  least) 
remarkable  instances  of  an  accumulation  of  deriva- 
Hanoi  elements  taking  the  guise  of  a  full  and  complete 
Word ;  and,  as  such,  passing  for  ordinary  instances  of 
ComposUian. 

The  Anglosaxon  language  presents  us  with  the  fol- 
lowing forms ;  which  show  that  the  m  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  word  "tn^ost. 


innema  (iim-ema) 
Sterna  (^t-ema) 
8it$ema  (si'S-ema) 
Ijetema  (Uet-ema) 
nitSoma  (ni'S-ma) 
forma  (for-nia) 
seftema  (aft-ema) 
yfema  (uf-ema) 
hindema  (hind-ema) 
medema  (mid-ema) 


Enffliah. 

inmost 

ontmoet 

Litest 

latest 

nethermost 

foremost 

aftermost 

upmost 

hindmost 

midmost. 


From  the  words  in  question  there  was  formed,  in 

Anglosaxon,  a  regular  superlative  in  the  usual  manner ; 

Tiz.,  by  the  addition  of  st;  as  cefte-^mnest,  fyr-rnrest, 

kete^m-est,  si^^-m-est,  yfe^m-est,  ute-m-est,  inne^^m-est. 
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Hence  the  m  is  the  m  in  the  words  mnemoy  &e.j 
whilst  the  -at  is  the  sign  of  the  superlative.  Hence,  we 
should  write — 


mid-m-ost 

not 

mid-mo8t 

fbre-m-08t 

not 

fim-iDQit 

ut-m-o8t 

tt 

ut-mo8t 

in-m-ost 

tf 

in-nKMt 

up-m-ost 

n 

up-moet 

hind-m-oet 

»t 

Iiind-moft 

In  Tiethrer'Tnaat,  &c.,  there  is  a  superlative  super- 
added to  a  comparative. 

§  237.  I%e  Affix  th,  and  ike  Reflected  OrdtnaL—TlnB  is  the  afix 
by  which  all  the  ordinals  from  three  to  ttoelve,  indnriTe,  an  diitiii- 
guished  from  their  CaidinalB.  The  Oidinals  of  one  and  two  are  fined 
on  a  different  principle. 

It  is  not  without  a  reason  that  the  formative  of  the  Ordisibif 
noticed  next  in  order  to  those  of  the  Degrees  of  Comparison.  Stber 
rightly  or  wrongly  the  ideas  of  Ordinality  and  Supcrktinty  hare  beeo 
held  by  so  influential  an  authority  as  Bopp  to  bo  allied.  The  tnio  cf 
reasoning,  which  is  not  g^von  in  the  words  of  the  author,  but  wfaieb*  ^ 
hope,  does  full  justice  to  his  argument,  is  as  follows : — 

The  older  form  for  first  was  forma  ;  evidently  one  of  the  Sopfria* 
tives  io  -m.  This  m  is  not  only  the  •m-  of  the  Lithuanic  ferwu^ 
the  Latin  primitSf  but  of  intimuSf  extimttSy  and  other  similar  wordi  u 
Latin.  In  the  Greek  irpSnos  this  m  is  replaced  by  -t ;  and  in  the  '^ 
of  Septimus  and  extimus  wo  have  hath  sounds.  Hence,  form  for  i<vn* 
the  Latin  dccimus  is  the  -tim-  of  sep-tim-its— the  /.  while  the  t  i« 
vp&ros  and  in  serttis  is  the  same  minus  the  -m.  In  octarus  this  -m* 
is  represented,  as  it  is  also  in  notimus;  of  which  nouns  is:lC00tn^ 
tion. 

The  -m-  that  in  octavus  and  novhnus  is  reasonably  held  to  haro 
passed  into  a  -r-,  is,  with  equal  reason,  held  to  have  become  an  -» ;  **I*' 
cially  the  -«  in  nine  and  ten.  But  these,  like  the  m  in  novem  and  rfrt^"- 
to  which  they  answer,  are  not  OrdinalSj  but  Cardinals ;  though  in  the 
Greek  fvrca  and  S^iro,  fwaros  and  ScKarof,  there  is  neither  m  vfx  '"• 
I>ut,  with  cjSSo^s,  as  compared  with  srptimus,  tho  Greek  shows  tbnl  ii 
tloos  not  wholly  ignore  the  m  (fi).    That  there  is  much  curious  detail  ia 
nil  this,  and  much  to  think  about,  is  certain;  the  result  being  that  whit 
wo  may  call  a  Keflection  of  the  Ordinal  formatives  upon  tho  CukIim'j 
must  be  recognised  as  an  instrument  of  criticism ;  so  that  the  Lttin 
decern  differs  £ix>m  the  Greek  Sc'ica  because  it  has  had  the  -«»  of  the 
Ordinal  thrown  back  uix)u,  and  incorporated  with,  it;  and  the  English 
ten  differs  from  tho  Latin  decejn  because  the  radical  I'  has  been  first 
softened  into  A  and  then  ejected,  and  becauae,  moreover,  the  -m  has 
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become  -n.  In  all  this  there  is  nothing  open  to  objection  ;  and  what 
-we  may  call  the  Beflection  of  the  Formative  of  the  Ordinal  upon  the 
Cardinal  is  not  only  a  legitimate  instrument  of  criticism,  but  a  neoes- 
aaiy  one. 

For  't-  as  a  Beflected  Ordinal  Formative  the  evidence  is  not  so  good 
as  that  which  applies  to  -m- ;  for  in  the  Greek  we  find  &rrw  and  hrra, 
where  we  fiul  in  finding  -m-  (or  -n-).  But  we  find  in  English  seven, 
without  the  t,  and  in  the  Scandinavian  languages  we  find  the  forms  ^'ti, 
and  gyv,  Swedish  and  Danish,  wherein  we  fiiil  in  finding  either.  If 
these  last  forms  be  those  of  the  original  Cardinal,  there  are  two  Be- 
flected Ordinal  Formatives.  But  the  Greek  Superlative,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  connected  with  the  Ordinal,  is  -tot-,  as  in  icait^5,  kok^ 
npat,  KOK^^oT'Os,  If  so,  there  are  ttoo  sounds  of  -^  to  be  dealt 
with. 

This  leads  us  to  a  new  series  of  facts.  The  Greek  Comparative  is 
•r^p'.  This  is  held  to  be  the  tr-  in  trans  =  beyond.  The  train  of  thought 
here  to  take  it  from  the  logical  point  of  view,  or  that  which  contem- 
plates the  connection  and  association  of  ideas — ^is  that  the  Comparative 
I>egree  is  something  that  transcends  the  Positive,  the  Superlative 
Bomething  that  ^tmscends  the  Comparative. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  that,  between  the  Latin  -^'m-  and  the  Greek 
-T«r-,  we  are  brought  to  the  doctrine  that  some  such  form  as  -tamt' 
gives  ns  the  true  and  original  Superlative.  Whether  right  or  wrong  as 
a£Mt,  the  doctrine  is  one  which  is  recognised,  and  should  be  known  to 
be  so ;  in  other  words  it  is  a  fact  in  the  history  of  philological  criticism, 
vbatever  it  may  as  a  &ct  in  the  real  history  of  language. 

Here,  for  the  present,  the  exposition  ends.  It  will  be  continued 
under  the  article  on  Numerals. 

§  238.  Form8  in  '4n. — ^The  chief  aflSx  by  which 
the  name  of  a  male  is  converted  into  that  of  a  female, 
is  in  German  -dn ;  so  that  from  freund  =  friend  we 
get  frewnd-i/an  ^  feTrvcde^friend ;  in  A.  S.  mv/nec  = 
monkj  municen=:nun. 

It  is  a  termination  which  is  not  only  German,  but 
Sarmatian  also ;  the  Lithuanic  giving — 

Bajdras  nobleman  ha^oT-eni. 

K^lgs  parson  kunig-«ne. 

Ki&rpius  shoemaker  kurpiuv-^^. 

Avjnoas  mother's  brother  avyn-en^  (his  wife), 

Asilas  ass  asii-eni. 

G^dras  stork  gandr-en^,  &c,  &e. 
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This  being  the  case,  its  absence  in  Kngligh  is  re- 
markable. The  only  word  in  which  it  is  believed  to 
exist  at  the  present  moment  is  vixmi^fmnaU  fez 
ssfuchsinTij  in  German. 

§  239.  Forms  in,  -eter. — ^These  were,  oxiginaUj, 
Female,  or  Feminine,  forms.  The  old  Glossaiies  give 
us — 

(1.) 


Textor 

webba 

1 

Citharedns 

MUpflTO 

Teztzix 

webbM^ 

I 
(2.) 

GitharuU 

hMipKilrv 

CSantor 

aangere 

IFidicen 

fitSdm 

Cantriz 

BKDgjtitre 

Fidicina 

t^Hn 

Lector 

nedere 

Sartor 

namen 

Lectrix 

nsdistre 

Sartrix 

•e&mMfrt 

(3.) 

Hcc  poctrix, 

a  kemp«^ 

Hoc  siocatrix, 

hdrjtter 

—    textnx, 

a  Webster 

—    palmaria, 

a  bravdff'f 

—    pistrix, 

sihaxter 

—    salinaria. 

a  walUer 

—    pandozatrix,    a  brewer 

—    auxiatrix, 

a  hukflrr 

On  the  other  hand,  such  entries  as 

Hie  pis^or,  a  h&ckstare    \         Hie  texfor,        a  wchsitr 

are  very  rare. 

At  present,  however,  spinster  is  the  only  represen- 
tative of  what  was  originally  a  large  class. 

§  240.  Collective  foi^ms. — The  so-called  Plurals 
which,  like  oxen  and  feet,  are  said  to  be  formed  from 
the  Singular  by  either  tlie  addition  of  -«7i,  or  a  change 
of  Vowel,  are  Collectives  rather  than  true  Plurals. 

Forms  in  -ery. — A  fishery  is  not  a  collection  of 
JisJters,  or  fishermen,  but  one  of  fishes,  A  rookery 
is  a  collection  of  rooks ;  and  there  is  no  such  word  as 
rooker.  The  power,  then,  of  the  affix  -ry  is  Collec- 
tive. Besides  yeomani^  and  Jewry,  we  have  the 
rarer  ones  Englishry,  Danishry,  and  Welshery,  as  the 
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nameQ  of  political  or  ethnological  districts.  Eyriey  gene- 
rally said  to  mean  the  nest  of  an  eagle,  is  an  eggery=s 
place  for  eggsj  or  collection  of  eggs.  In  the  following 
words  the  -r  is  a  true  sign  of  the  Plural  Number. 


HiiB-ir, 

houses. 

Lemp-ir, 

lambs. 

Chalp-ir, 

caffs. 

PleOir, 

blades. 

Eigir, 

W- 

Indeed,  in  one  word  it  occurs  in  provincial  and 
archaic  English,  viz.,  childer= children.  All  these  are 
of  the  Neuter  Gender. 

In  other  words,  such  as  foolery,  prudery,  braveiv/, 
slavery,  witchery,  stUchery  (needlework),  &c.,  how- 
ever, this  origin  is  inadmissible,  and  the  idea  of  col- 
lection or  assemblage  is  either  obscure  or  non-existent, 
the  -ry  having  originated  out  of  a  &lse  analogy,  sug- 
gested by  the  a&iity  of  meaning  of  Collection  and 
Abstraction. 


Fristan. 

Crerman. 

Danish. 

Shriwwer&i 

Schreiberei 

Skriyerie. 

Swiftimex^ 

Schweinerei 

Syinerie. 

Thiewerii 

Dieberei 

Tyvcrie, 

meaning  writing,  swinishness,  and  theft,  respectively. 
§  241.  Chaaige  of  Vowd  between  Transitive  and 
IntraTisitive    Verbs. — ^The    following    are    Ti-ansitive 
Verbs  derived  from  Intransitives  by  a  change  of  the 
Vowel  of  the  root : — 


Intrans, 

Trans. 

Lifgan 

lie. 

Lec^gan 

lay. 

Sittan 

sU. 

Settan 

set. 

Dti&ii 

drift. 

Drsefan 

drive. 

Feallan 

faU. 

Fyllan 

ftU. 

WeaUan 

boa. 

WylUn 

make  to  boil. 

FleogaD 

fl!f' 

A-fligan 

put  to  flight. 

Beogan 

bow. 

Bigan 

bend. 

Faian 

go. 

Feran 

convey. 

Wacan 

wake. 

Weccan 

awaken. 
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fiiie 

Baifld. 

Sit 

Set. 

Lie 

Lay. 
Drink 

FaU 
Brendu 

FelL 

In  Anglosaxon  these  words  were  more  numeioiis  than 
they  are  at  present. 


Intrana. 
Yrnan  run, 

Byman  bum. 

DnnctJi  drink. 

Sincan  sink. 


TWhm. 
i&nian       maigtonm, 
Bernan       makti^bwrn, 
Brensan      dratek, 
Sencan        makt  to  nnk. 


§  242.  Affixes  in  ^-Tkd. — This  in  the  older  stages  of 
our  language  was  the  termination  of  the  Active,  or 
Present,  Participle  of  Verbs;  i.e.  words  like  livhg 
from  live^  speaking  from  apeak,  &c.,  &c. ;  all  of  which 
noiv  end  in  -ing.  The  vowel  that  preceded  the  -w,  in 
the  Middle  English,  varied  with  the  dialect ;  the  Vest- 
saxon  affix  being  -ind,  the  Mercian  -end,  the  North- 
mnbrian  -and. 

With  this  change  of  form  we  must  compare  that  of 
the  Verbal  Substantive  in  -uyig ;  wherein  the  -w-  ^^ 
become  -i-,  and  the  two  forms  become  Confluent,  ^uw^- 
ing  from  the  A.  S.  huntaml,  with  the  meaning  of  the 
Latin  Participle  venans,  and  hunting  from  the  A.  S. 
huntxing,  with  the  meaning  of  the  Latin  venatio,  are 
now,  in  respect  to  their  form,  one  and  the  same  word. 

§  243.  The  Affix  -cd.— This,  though   one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  English  Affixes,  is  one  of  the 
most  obscure.    It  characterises  both  the  Preterit  Tense 
and  the  Past,  or  Passive,  Participle,  of  words  like  Joiv, 
which  foi-m  them  by  the  addition  of  -cZ,  or  -^,  as  op- 
posed to  those  which  form  them  by  a  change  of  Vowel, 
with  (for  the  Participle)  the  addition  of  -en,  or  -n — 
love,  loved,  loved;  speak,  spoke,  spoken;  knoiv,  kneic, 
hunvn. 
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(a)  The  ^dinlovedzr^amavi ;  i.e.  as  a  Preterit  Tense. 
This  is  held  to  be  an  abbreviated  form  of  the  word  dddy 
the  Perfect  of  do ;  in  other  words,  the  did  in  the  com- 
bination /  did  love,  modified  in  form,  and  transposed 
in  place ;  or  made  to  follow  the  verb  (with  which  it 
coalesces)  instead  of  preceding  it. 

(6)  The  ~d  in  loved  =  amatua ;  i.e.  ae  a  Past,  or 
Passive,  Participle. — This  is  held  to  be  the  -r  in  the 
Grreek  verbals  ending  in  -rsos,  and  -to*;  as  irovqros, 
jrotfqrsoB* 

More  upon  this  point  will  be  found  in  ^  363,  on  the 
formation  of  the  Preterit. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


IFFEOSS     OF     THE     THIKD     CLASS  —  SHADE,     SHADOW; 

MAID,  MAIDEN. 

§  244.  The  Affixes  of  the  Third  Class  are  those 
n  which  no  definite,  or  notable  difference  in  meaning 
an  be  assigned  to  the  words  which  they  distinguish  in 
^orm.  Those  only  will  be  given  in  which,  when  tlie 
iffix  is  taken  away,  an  actual  word  remains ;  as  maid, 
maiden ;  mead,  meadow ;  shade,  shadow.  That  there 
is  absolutely  no  change  of  sense  is  not  asserted ;  for  it 
is  certain  that  the  words  in  each  pair  are  not  used  indif- 
ferently and  with  equal  propriety  in  every  case.  Still 
it  is  the  change  that  exists  between  words  like  rise  and 
raise,  man  and  manikin ;  and  still  less  that  between 
vrords  like  hunt  and  hunter,  or  strong,  strength,  and 
strengthen. 

Subject  to  the  preceding  limitation  this  class  is 
confined,  or  nearly  confined,  to  tlie  three  words  just 
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quoted.    But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  many 
words  like  them  where,  although  the  fundamental  ele- 
ment  cannot  be  found,  in  English,  as  a  separate  .word, 
the  inference  that  it  has  existed  as  such  is  legitimate. 
The  following  table  well  illustrates  the  forms  in 


represent!,  in  some  fev  snbetantiTest  an  older  suffix. 


E.   .seeadu,  in  Goth,  akathu-^ 

£.    fModUf  medu. 

£.    ealu,    1st,  ealvus, 

£.   fealu,fealwe,    JjoLfKlnu, 

R    mal^m,    1st,  malva, 

£.    neanu 

K.    kUu,    0.  H.  G.  salaw, 

£.    gtolu.    Lat.  gilvns. 

£.    swaleux,     O.  H.  G.  swal-atta.    Ger. 

schwalbe, 
E.    sinetDCt  seonu.    O.  H.  G.  senawa.' 
Morris :  Outlines^  &c.,  p.  212. 


-ott;; — 

*  The  suffix  -oto  n 

Bpresent 

(1)  u,  (2)  wa. 

(1)   shadow    . 

.    0. 

meadow  . 

.    0. 

(2)  callow      . 

.    0. 

fallow 

.    0. 

mallow    . 

.    0. 

.    0. 

sallow 

.    0. 

yellow 

.    0. 

sitaUow  , 

.    0. 

smcu) 


0. 


In  the  following  examples  the  \o  seems  to  have 
grown  out  of  a  -g^ : — 


English, 

Frisian, 

English. 

Frisian. 

Barr-ow 

bair-j<7 

Swall-oto 

swall-i^ 

Gall-ow-* 

gaUff 

Fall-oto 

fiUl-v 

YvoT-ow 

fuiT'ig 

Man-ow 

TDar-ig 

SpaTT-ow 

sparr-i^ 

TaH-ow 

ivl-ig 

To  a  great  extent  this  form  in  it;  (=s  v)  is  Danish ; 
e.g.  in  Danish  vuin'^viarrow,  though,  in  Swedish,  the 
word  is  Tnerg.  In  the  Danish /t^rre  and  epurressfw' 
roiv  and  aparrmv  the  change  is  carried  further. 

The  present  list  of  Derivational  Formatives  is,  by 
no  means,  exhaustive ;  and  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Morris's  Outlines  (p.  212,  &c.)  for  additions  to  it.  The 
examples  of  the  present  and  two  preceding  chapters 
have  been  mainly  meant  to  indicate  the  principle  of 
their  arrangement. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

INTLECTIOH. — ^DBCLENSIOK — OF  PBONOUNS.— THE  NUMEBALS. 
—  THE  DECLENSION  OF  SUBSTANTIYES. — ABJECnTES 
(tHEIB  DEGBEES  of  COMFABISON). — ^ADYEBBS. 

§  245.  Inflection  now  comes  under  notice.  It  is  a 
peculiar  kind  of  Derivation ;  of  Derivation  rather  than 
Composition.  But  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  a 
definition  could  be  framed  so  as  to  exclude  all  com- 
pounds without  inconvenience.  The  word  /a^Aer-8, 
whether  taken  as  a  Possessive  Case  or  as  a  Nominative 
Plural,  is  a  good  sample  of  Inflection.  The  addition 
to  the  main  word  is  the  sound  expressed  by  the  single 
letter  -«.  That  this  is  not  a  whole  word  is  evident. 
By  going  back,  however,  to  the  Anglosaxon  period  we 
find  that  it  was  preceded  by  a  vowel — e  or  a,  as  the 
case  might  be.  Now,  though  this  gives  us  a  syllable, 
the  affix  is  as  &r  from  being  a  separate  and  indepen- 
dent word  as  ever :  and,  hence,  it  belongs  to  deriva^ 
tion  rather  than  composition.  But  what  if  it  be  both 
possible  and  probable  that  all  derivation  was  once  com- 
position, just  as  all  composition  was,  originally,  the 
juxtaposition  of  separate  words  ?  The  doctrine  that 
such  is  the  case  has  already  been  alluded  to.  Neverthe- 
less, for  most  purposes  Derivation  may  be  separated 
from  Composition,  and  Inflection  treated  as  a  peculiar 
and  important  part  of  Derivation. 

Inflection  falls  into  (1)  Declension  and  (2)  Conju- 
gation. Declension  applies  to  (1)  Gender,  (2)  Number, 
(3)  Case;  Conjugation  to  (1)  Voice,  (2)  Mood,  (3) 
Tense,  (4)  Number,  (5)  Person. 

Nouns  are  declined ;  Verbs  conjugated.  Nouns 
are   (1)   Pronouns,  (2)  Substantives,  (3)  Adjectives. 
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Participles  are,  in  some  respects,  Adjectives,  in  athen 
Verbs. 

To  give  precedence  to  the  Pronouns  over  the  Sub- 
stantives, and  to  put  them  first  in  order  in  the  dass  of 
Nouns,  is  unusual.  The  prerogative,  however,  with 
which  this  invests  them  is  justifiable. 

§  246.  The  Personal  Pronouns. — TheNameofihe 
person  qpeaking. — ^First  come  the  Personal  Pzonomis, 
and  the  first  of  these  is  the  name  for  the  speaker.  When 
N.  or  M.,  no  matter  what  his  permanent  name  may  be, 
speaks  of  himself  as  either  /  or  m«,  /  or  me  is  a  name 
for  the  tvme  being;  the  person  to  whom  it  applies,  or 
the  temporary  bearer  of  it,  being,  at  the  same  time, 
the  person  who  applies  it.  When  applied  strictly,  it 
is  limited  to  the  Singular  Number.  But  as  a  speaker 
may  consider  that  what  he  says  or  does  is  said  or 
doDe  by  others,  so  that,  to  some  extent,  he  repre- 
sents more  speakers  than  his  single  self,  a  Plural 
form  of  the  First  Personal  Pronoim  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
wanting.     No  sign  of  Gender  is  required. 

§  247.  Name  of  the  Person  spoken  to. — ^Then 
comes  the  name  of  the  person  spoken  to.  Here,  also, 
the  sign  of  Gender  is  superfluous.  But  here  the  Plural 
Number  is  no  longer  exceptional,  or,  in  some  d^ree, 
non-natural ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  almost  a  matter  of 
necessity,  since  a  speaker  may  address  either  a  single 
individual  or  a  multitude.  Tlie  import  of  the  words 
we  and  us  requires,  when  the  speaker  is  a  single  indi- 
vidual, some  explanation :  that  of  ye  and  you^  when 
more  individuals  than  one  are  spoken  to,  is  self- 
evident. 

§  248.  To  these  two  the  true  Personal  Pronouns 
are  limited.  They  are  those  of  the  First  and  the 
iSecond  Person.  They  stand  alone,  and  apart  from 
the  so-called  Pronoun,  or  Pronouns,  of  the  Third  Per- 
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sons, — he^  she^  it  {hit),  and  they — in  which  we  have 
Three  (lenders,  and  which  are,  historically,  or  in  origin, 
Demonstrativea,  The  true  Personals  have  no  Gender ; 
and  they  need  none. 

§  249.  /  and  Jfe,  Thou  and  Ye. — ^In  each  of  the 
true  Personal  Pronouns  there  are,  at  least,  either  two 
distinct  roots,  or  two  forms  sufficiently  unlike  another 
to  look  like  such.  For  the  First  Person  there  are  the 
roots  represented  by  /  and  Tne ;  for  the  second  those 
represented  by  you  and  thee. 

I  is  found  only  in  the  Nominative  Case,  and  has  no 
Oblique  Cases  to  correspond  with  it ;  and,  vice  veraoj 
the  Oblique  Cases  have  no  Nominative.  /  is  no  Nomi- 
native Case  of  Tne;  nor  me  of  I ;  no  more  (to  use  a 
well-worn  illustration)  than  Puss  is  the  Vocative  Case 
of  co^. 

Of  the  Declension  of  7,  then,  there  is  nothing  at 
present  more  to  say ;  except  that  there  is  no  Declension 
at  alL  The  forms  in  7n^,  such  as  me,  my,  and  min^, 
whether  Cases  or  derived  Adjectives,  are  not  cases  or 
derivatives  of  the  words  Ego,  Ich,  I,  or  any  of  the 
numerous  forms  in  which  the  Pronoun  of  the  First 
Person  Singular  appears ;  and,  vice  versa,  7  is  no  Nomi- 
native of  Tne. 

§  250.  Personal  Pronouns  in  A.  8. — In  A.  S.  the 
Declension  of  the  true  Personal  Pronouns  is  as  fol- 
lows:— 


(«) 

/—found  only  in  the  Nominatiye  Case. 

(«) 

Sinffular. 

Plural 

^om. 

— 

— 

we. 

Ace, 

nie 

mec 

tiB  (nsic). 

Dot. 

me 

— 

US. 

(?)  Gen. 

min 

— 

user  (ore). 
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w 

■ 

Singular. 

MmJL 

Ifcn, 

H 

— 

8A. 

Jee. 

K 

>6e 

•OV  (60Wie)L 

Dat. 

>e 

— 

•ov. 

(?)Gen. 

Hn 

— 

60WVC* 

The  so-called  Crenitives  are  Adjeetivea;  and  this  if 
the  reason  for  the  Note  of  Interrogation  (?)• 

Reasons  for  treating  the  e  in  Tnee  and  )mo  as  any- 
thing but  a  true  sign  of  case  are  found  in  tihe  fiwnilw 
declension  of  hic^  kceCy  hoc  in  Latin ;  wherein  the  e  is 
a  sign  neither  of  case  or  gender ;  nor  yet  of  nmnber. 
It  is  this  -c  that  is  not  only  the  -c  in  mec  and  ^ec,  but 
the  y  in  my  and  thy. 

§  251.  I  and  We ;  Thou  and  Ye. — ^In  both  Persons 
the  Plurals  are  sufficiently  different  from  the  Singolar 
to  look  like  derivatives  from  different  stems.  This  is  the 
case  with  loe^  our,  ua,  whether  we  compare  them  with 
/  or  me ;  and  with  ye  and  you,  as  compared  with  Aour 
and  thee. 

Neitlier  are  the  Cases  of  the  Plural  itself  cases  which 
stand  to  ^ve  in  the  same  definite  and  unequivocal  way 
that  their  and  them  stand  to  they,  his  and  her  to  A^  or 
fathers  to  father. 

Tliis  is  specially  the  case  in  the  First  Person ;  for, 
whatever  may  be  their  relation  to  thou,  thy,  and  thee^ 
yoiib  and  yours  are  evidently  from  the  same  root  as  ye. 

§  252.  We,  Our,  Us. — These,  as  different  cases  of 
the  plural  number,  though,  certainly,  not  so  closely 
connected  with  one  another  as  they,  their,  and  ihm% 
are  universallv  admitted  to  be  forms  of  the  same  word. 
A  difference,  liowever,  of  some  kind  is  found  through- 
out all  tho  German  languages.  In  the  present  High 
Cfemian  v:!r=we,  unser=  our,  uns  =  iw.  In  Danish 
the  diffenmce  is  at  its  minimum.  In  Danish  vi=z\ve, 
vor=:our,  os=ns. 
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§  253.  We  and  Me,  Ye  and  Thou.— The  diiSference 
between  the  forms  of  the  Singular  and  Plural  Numbers 
is  more  perplexing ;  in  other  words  it  is  easier  to  con- 
nect our  and  ua  with  we^  than  we,  &c.,  with  me,  and 
ye  with  thou. 

In  spite,  however,  of  their  external  differences,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  prevalent  opinion  is  in  favour  of 
their  being,  one  and  all,  derivatives  from  the  same 
root ;  though,  of  course,  greatly  altered. 

§  254.  And  this  leads  us  to  ask  why  (supposing 
that  they  are  all  from  one  root)  the  difference  should 
be  so  great ;  and  that  not  only  in  English,  but  in  other 
languages ;  for  we  shall  see  that,  throughout  the  whole 
Indo-European  class,  these  same  Personal  Pronoims 
are,  at  least,  as  abnormal  and  multiform  as  they  are  in 
English ;  and  we  shall,  also,  see  that  throughout  the 
whole  class  the  fundamental  roots  are  the  same. 

This,  however,  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that, 
as  a  class,  the  Personal  Pronouns  are  among  the  oldest 
words  of  the  languages  to  which  they  belong;  and,  as 
such,  have  undergone  more  than  usual  wear  and  tear. 

§  255.  But  tJiis  is  not  all.  Many  of  their  altera- 
tions can  be  accoimted  for ;  indeed,  are  deducible  from 
the  nature  of  the  class. 

The  Dual  Number  in  this  matter  helps  a  little,  but 
the  Dual  Number  is  not  exclusively  Pronominal.  The 
more  important  characteristic  is  the  difference  between 
the  Exclusive  and  the  Inclusive  Plurals. 

§  256.  The  Dual  Number. — ^The  Dual  Number,  as 
a  rule,  is  found  in  the  older  stages  of  the  language.  As 
time  goes  on  it  is  dropped.  But,  though  dropped  as 
a  Dual,  it  may  be  retained  as  a  Plural,  or  vice  versa. 
If  so,  certain  Pliurals  may  be  Duals  disguised. 

This  is  no  mere  possibility.  If  it  were,  it  would  not 
have  been  brought  forward.   The  Latin  Plurals  Nos  and 

u 
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Vo8  are,  word  for  word,  the  Ghreek  Duals  Nfif  and  S^fik 
The  Slavonian  Plural  agrees  with  the  Latin.  The 
Tshekh,  for  instance,  has  like  the  English  gd^I,  vd 
and  Tifie^me  and  my,  and  the  Plural  mysswe. 

The  Plural,  however,  is  Latin  throughout — ^Latin  or 
Crreek  according  as  we  compare  it  with  Vaa  or  with  S^ 

1.  my  -  we, 

2.  oas  -  owr^nottrmm  in  iMidn, 

3.  nam  »  tovs'^nobu        „ 

4.  oas  B  twafiot  „ 

5.  6  my  »  wel 

6.  w  d48  —  inui. 

7.  8n4mi  —  with  us, 

1.  -wy  «  «M  or  0^^«L 

2.  was  a.  Mf/nun  or  ^^dxy. 

3.  wam  «=  fx>6». 

4.  Tras  e  ffoa. 
6.  6  "wy  s=  vot/ 

6.  w  WHS       =     in  nobis. 

7.  8  wami      :=     cum  nofns, 

§  257.  There  was  a  Dual  in  Anglosaxon  wit^^^ 
two ;  and  in  the  English  of  tlie  present  time  there  is 
the  word  both  (closely  akin  to  the  Numerals) = 6a  tuH); 
German  beide  zwei ;  Danish  begge  to. 

This  gives  a  second  element ;  for  these  last  two  words 
were  Compounds.  But  Compounds  may  be  so  closely 
connected  as  to  lose  their  compoimd  character ;  andfu^ 
ther  changes  may  eject  one  or  the  other  of  the  origin^ 
elements.  If  this  be  the  original  one,  the  whole  chaiao- 
ter  of  the  resulting  word  is  changed.  The  word,  in  short, 
is  transformed.  This  process  must,  from  its  veiy  natuiet 
be  less  evident  than  the  previous  ones.  But  it  has  been 
recognised  as  a  matter  of  inference.  At  any  rate  it  ae- 
coimts  for  the  phenomena.  At  present,  however,  it  if 
merely  given  as  an  instrument  of  critioism. 

§  258.  Exclusive    and   Inclusive    PhtroZs.— The 
compound  character  of  the  Plural  is  even  more  intelli* 
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gible  than  that  of  the  Dual ;  but  it  is  one  which  is 
only  partially  illustrated  by  the  languages  with  which 
we  have  much   familiarity.     The  Greek  and  Latin, 
along  with  the  Slavonic,  have  sufficed  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  Dual.     For  the  Plural  we  must  go  to  the 
Sanskrit.     But  the  Sanskrit  itself  will  need  illustra- 
tion.    For  this  we  must  go  to  some  of  the  rudest  and 
most  undeveloped  languages  in  the  world :  for  the  com- 
poimd  Plural  in  its  most  visible  forms,  even  the  formation 
of  the  Plural  itself,  belongs  to  the  very  infancy  of  speech. 
There  are  two  sorts  of  Plurals ;  the  Ind/usive  and 
the  Exclusive.     A  speaker  may  address  his  hearer  on  a 
matter  in  which  both  take  a  part ;  which  is  much  like 
saying  you  and  7,  or  I  and  you.  Or  he  may  address  him 
on  a  matter  from  which  one  of  the  two  is  specially  ex- 
cluded ;  in  which  case  the  import  of  his  speech  is  *7  but 
not  yoit,'  or  ^you  but  not  /.'   The  Exclusive  and  Inclu- 
sive elements  are  plain  enough  here.     But  which  is 
which  ?     Upon  which  of  the  two  does  the  speaker  start 
^th  the  notion  of  Inclusion  or  Exclusion  ?  Is  it  7+  you^ 
and  7  -f  you,  or  7—  you,  and  you — 7  ?  The  primary  unit 
is  convertible  according  to  the  state  of  his  mind.     Still 
the  diflFerence  between  Inclusive  and  Exclusive  Plurals 
is  manifest.     So  is  the  likelihood  of  the  term  being  a 
compound.     So,  too,  the  likelihood  of  its  parts  being 
dismembered,  and  the  result  being  the  absolute  trans- 
formation of  the  original  word. 

It  is  the  languages  in  the  low  stages  of  develop- 
ment that  best  illustrate  this  class  of  Plurals.  They 
are,  (1)  compounds  of  the  name  of  the  speaker,  or  the 
per8<Hi  spoken  to,  plua  the  name  of  some  one  else,  after 
the  &shion  of  a  sum  in  addition ;  and  (2)  wh^i  the 
compound  becomes  cumbrously  long,  the  processes  of 
amalgamation  and  rejection  may  result  in  an  absolute 
transformation  of  the  word. 

v2 
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§  260.  The  preceding  Comparative  Table  is  from 
Professor    March's    ^  Comparative   Qra/mmaT  of  the 
Anglosaxon  Language*    I  have  not  accompanied  it 
with  the  author's  explanation ;  because  it  is  given,  to  a 
great  extent,  in  symbols :  which,  though  explained  in 
the  work,  would  take  up  too  much  room  in  this.    The 
point,  however,  which  it  is  intended  to  illustrate  is  the 
extent  to  which  the  compound  character  of  the  Plural 
forms  disguises  the  simpler  and  more  original  ones: 
the  adjuncts  sometimes  reducing  the  fundamental  syl- 
lable to  a  minvmum,  and  sometimes  wholly  elimina- 
ting it.     He  continues — 

'  We. — ThA  present  High  Geiman  ii  wir.  In  Old  Norse  it  vis  R^ 
In  Moesogothic  weis.  This  -s  represents  the  -^nt-  in  the  Sanskrit  -imfij 
and  the  Greek  -/tc7t  in  rifuTt  and  &fius'*toe  and  ye.  It  was  originally  t 
Demonstrative  Pronoun  =  he^  thaty  or  this.  Here  we  —  icir  m  «vu  »  am^ 
=  l  +  he,  that,  or  this.    The  lo  is  v  in  the  Sanskrit  vajfam.* 

*  Us. — In  High  German  -uns.  This  -na  also  represents  the  Sanskrit 
'Sma.* 

'  Thee. — Gothic  thas.  The  th-  has  become  t/.  The  s  is,  agtin.  the 
Sanskrit  -enia.* 

It  is  only  in  illustration  of  the  line  of  criticism 
applied  to  the  Personal  Pronouns  that  these  notices 
have  been  given.  For  more  on  the  subject  the  '  Com- 
parative (?ram7?iar '  and  Dr.  Morris's  ^  OiitlineSj  &c*i 
are  referred  to. 

§  261.  The  Declensions  of  Pronoun. — There  are 
three  kinds  of  Declension  for  the  Pronouns  now  coming 
under  notice. 

1.  The  first  is  that  of  the  Demonstratives  and  In- 
terrogatives ;  which  is  specially  and  typically  Pro- 
nominals. 

2.  The  second  is  Suhstantival. 

3.  The  third  is  Adjectival ;  i.e.  is  wholly  negative, 
or,  in  other  words,  is  no  Declension  at  all. 

§  262.  The  Declension  of  the  Demonstratives  and 
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Interrogatives  {Belatwea). — ^The  key  to  both  the  De- 
clension and  the  Conjugation  o£  the  present  English  is 
the  clear  appreciation  of  their  remarkably  small  dimen- 
sions, and  the  knowledge  that  such  inflections  as  occur 
are  the  fragments  of  a  larger  system.  Ours  is  the  study  of 
what  has  been  lost,  of  what  has  been  kept,  and  of  what 
has  been  changed.  It  applies  to  every  part  of  the  re- 
duced system  of  Inflection  that  we  still  retain  ;  and  to 
no  part  is  it  so  applicable  as  to  the  Demonstrative  Pro- 
nouns. 

This  applies  to  not  only  this  and  that^  but  to  the 
Definite  Article  the,  and  the  so-called  Third  Personal 
Pronouns  he,  she,  and  they;  every  one  of  which  has 
come  from  a  difierent  root ;  every  one  of  which  has  had 
a  complete  Declension  of  its  own  at  some  time,  in  some 
language  or  another ;  and  every  one  of  which  is  now 
found  in  a  changed  condition.  With  this  breaking-up, 
the  import  of  one  of  the  roots  has  been  altered.  Nor, 
"when  we  consider  how  closely  allied  in  import  they  all 
are,  should  this  surprise  us. 

He  was,  originally,  what  it  is  now — a  Pronoun  of 
the  Third  Person  rather  than  a  Demonstrative. 

The  was  a  Demonstrative  Pronoun  rather  than  a 
I^ronoun  of  the  Third  Person ;  but  it  was  also  the  Defi- 
nite Article,  and  that  throughout  its  whole  Declension. 

Se,  so  fieir  as  it  was  anything,  was  the  Definite  Arti- 
cle ;  but  in  Anglosaxon  it  existed  in  only  two  forms — 
%e  and  aeo ;  corresponding  to  the  Greek  o  and  ^.  The 
Neuter  Article  was  ^at ;  and  all  the  other  cases,  in  both 
numbers,  were  forms  of  J?e.  But  it  was  used,  even  in 
its  two  forms,  regularly.  It  was  Westsaxon,  Old  Saxon, 
lloesogothic,  and  Old  Norse.  Elsewhere  the  and  theo 
(thju  in  Frisian)  were  the  equivalents  to  o  and  17.  But 
whether  the  Masculine  and  Feminine  of  the  Nomina- 
tive Singular  were  se  and  seo,  or  ^e  and  ^eo,  the 
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remainder  of  the  Dedension  was  always  founded  on  the 
root  thr :  just  as  it  is  in  Greek,  where  we  begin  with 
o  and  1^,  and  continue  with  to,  tou,  r^f,  r^  rfj  &c. 

Wiih  this  as  a  preliminaiy,  the  following  tables  letd 
us  to  the  rest. 

Saving  that  in  the  Westsaxon  ae  and  aeo  take  the 
place  of  ye  and  )?eo  (as  they  do  in  the  Old  Saxon,  Mobso- 
gothic^  and  Norse  aij  ^m— 8a,  su— so,  so)  the  sevenl 
declensions  were  as  follows : — 


Singular. 

HuroL 

Jifasc, 

.FVm. 

SmL      MOmierL 

Norn. 

he 

heo 

hit              hL 

Ace. 

hine 

heo 

hit              hi. 

Dot, 

him 

hire 

him              him. 

Gen. 

his 

hire 

his               heon. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Mate, 

Fem. 

Neut.      AU  Genden. 

Xom. 

{)•«) 

(Hw) 

|>8et              |»a» 

Ace. 

>aDe 

>a 

Jfet              Hu 

Dat. 

|>am 

>am 

>am             >im. 

Gen. 

]>»8 

)>8ere 

]>»8              ]«r8. 

Abl. 

>i 

? 

H 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Mate. 

Fetn. 

Xeut.      AU  Genders. 

Nom. 

>e8 

>e68 

He               ]>kB. 

Ace. 

>i8ne 

>48 

>is               kks. 

Dat. 

hissam 

Msse 

hisSUm             |»i88TUD. 

Gen. 

>issc8 

>iB8e 

pisses           l^isse. 

"For  se. 

Nominative  Singular  Masculine  se. 

Feminine  eeo. 


tt 


It 


The  Lithuanic  is  the  only  language  which  gives  m 
the  Declension  of  this  word  in  fulL 
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Norn, 

eds 

flzL 

Ace. 

8zi 

Bxik 

Loe. 

niain^ 

Bzioji. 

Dot. 

BzUun 

szM. 

ImL 

Bziimi 

srii. 

Gtn, 

Ba6 

8zi6s. 

yam. 

sriuda 

szedoi. 

Aee. 

Bziadu 

szedoi. 

Bat. 

Bzemdvem 

8zi6dT«m. 

Inst. 

Bzemdyem 

BZeddYBUL 

Gtn. 

aziudveja 

sziiidyej6. 

Norn. 

8ze 

8zi68. 

Aeo. 

BzioB 

szies. 

hoc. 

sziusi 

saosi. 

Bat. 

szems 

SZi6lD8. 

Itut, 

flseis 

sziomlfl. 

Gen, 

sziu 

szi^ 

3  rest  is  read  by  what  we  know  of  the  language  in 
present  state. 

§  263.  He  and  Heo. — The  Feminine  of  he  has  be- 
le  obsolete ;  and  aeo  in  the  shape  of  she  has  replaced 

Se  is  wholly  extinct.  All  the  Plural  forms  of  he 
'e  shared  its  fate,  and  been  replaced  by  the  Plural  of 
^they^  there,  their. 

§  264.  The,  &c. — ^The  Masculine  Nominative  Sin- 
ar  is  retained  as  the  uninfiected  Definite  Article. 
in  and  there  exist  only  as  Adverbs :  the  first  imder 

form  then  as  an  Adverb  of  Time,  and  under  that  of 
n  as  the  adjunct  to  the  Adjective  in  its  Comparative 
jree.  There  is  an  Adverb  of  Place.  The  Ablative  yi 
^reserved  in  such  combinations  as  all  the  better,  so 
ch  the  more,  &c.  =  eo  melius,  eo  magia.  The  Femi- 
e  Nominative  ]>eo,  and  the  Genitive  ^cbs,  are  extinct. 
3  Plural  has  replaced  the  extinct  Plural  forms  of  he ; 
ronoun  of  the  Third  Person  rather  than  either  an 
icle  or  a  true  Demonstrative.     Thai  alone  remains 
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as  a  Demonstrative  ;  and,  except  so  far  as  we  can  caU 
those  its  Plural,  is  (like  the  Definite  Article)  unin- 
flected. 

§  265.  They— Theae^ThoM.— But  them  IB  7u4  the 
true  Plural  of  ^.  The  true  Plural  of  ^  was  ^ :  and, 
when  ]fd  was  the  Plural  of  ]^  pda  was  the  Plural 
of  ^es  (this) ;  or  rather  ^ea  {this)  was  the  true  Sin- 
gular of  ^de  {those) ;  and  no  such  Plural  as  these  then 
existed. 

(a)  Thd  and  Theiy  &c. — So  long  as  yd  is  the  plonl 
of  ^at,  and  ^at  itself  is  a  Definite  Article,  we  have  no 
reason  to  treat  d  as  anything  but  a  pure  vowel ;  bat 
when  we  find  it  spelt  with  a  -j^,  as  in  they^  or  as  any- 
thing out  of  which  a  -y  could  find  its  way  into  the 
spelling,  a  presumption  against  its  pure  vocalic  cliarac- 
ter  suggests  itself.     Now,  in  the  Twelfth  Centurj',  we 
find  the  secondary  forms  J?e«,  J^a,  )?e,  and  later,  in  the 
Northumbrian,  thae ;  for  during  the  long  blank  in  the 
early  Northumbrian  period,  the  plural  of  lie  in  thai 
dialect  has  disappeared,  though  retained  in  the  West- 
saxon. 

This  new  element  in  the  Ormulum  is  written  J 
(which,  as  the  vowel  that  precedes  it  is  short,  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  peculiar  spelling  of  that  work,  doubled): 
and  points  either  to  the  sound  of  g  itself  or  to  some  of 
its  varieties — gh^  A,  M,  or  y.  At  any  rate,  in  words 
like  )?«3-5  and  j^^j-jre  =  they  and  their^  it  gives  ns  an 
element  which,  whether  we  call  it  consonantal,  diph- 
thongal, or  semi-vocalic,  is  never  found  in  the  older 

(6)  The  power  of  the  older  form  yd  is,  as  it  was  be- 
fore, that  of  either  tfie  or  those.  The  power  of  the  newer 
form  )?^-;^,  thei^  or  tJiey  is  that  of  the  obsolete  hi ;  which 
is  tlie  Plural  of  he^  which  is  a  Personal  Pronoun  rather 
than  either  a  Demonstrative  or  a  Definite  Article. 
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§  266.  ydsy  \eo8y  yuea^  J«8,  J«86,  fiae,  these. — These    i^^ 
are  later  forms  :  generally  recognised  as  transformations 
of  the  older  'pde. 

We  now  know  two  forms  of  ^ds^  of  whkdi  the  original 
in  -a-  (yds)  and  the  present  in  -«-  are  the  extremes — 
just  as  we  had  two  extrones  of  ]fd — viz.,  ]h£  itself  and 
}?ejj  (theif  tlujfy    They  make  fov/r  in  all. 

(1)  The  old  yds  has  given  us  these ;  the  plural  of 
tAi8,  the  Demonstrative  indicating  comparative  nearness. 
But  the  development  of  these  secondary  forms  out  of 
\as^  by  no  means  involves  the  abolition  of  the  original 
form.  It  may,  of  course,  be  wholly  supplanted  by  the 
later  and  smaller,  or  more  slender  forms ;  i.e.  be  lost  to 
the  language.  But  it  may,  also,  keep  its  ground ;  either 
as  a  synonym,  or  with  a  modification  of  import. 

It  does  keep  its  ground ;  and  hence  out  of  the 
original  pair,  Ifd  and  }fds^  we  have  now  two  pairs — they^ 
pdj  and  these^  'pds. 

Out  of  these  four  words  there  are  only  three  for 
which  th^e  is  a  use. 

(1)  Tliey  (f«J5»  ^^)  becomes  the  Plural  of  the 
I^ronoun  of  the  Third  Person  =  Latin  illi :  and  we 
know  the  reason  for  its  becoming  so.  It  replaces  the 
lost  plural  of  he. 

(2)  These  serves  as  the  Plural  of  this. 

(3)  The  only  two  remaining  relations  that  now 
stand  over  are  those  expressed  by  the  Definite  Article, 
^^d  the  Demonstrative  which  indicates  comparative 
^^idtance ;  and  these  are  sufficiently  akin  to  one  another 
^  be  expressed  by  the  same  word,  and,  at  the  same 
^ixne,  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  expressed  by  tyro— those 
^lui  these. 

But  for  the  true  and  undoubted  Definite  Article 
tt«,  since  ae  became  obsolete,  has  always  been  the  ordi- 
iiary  form ;   and  that  both  in  the  Northern  and  the 
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Southern  Dialects.  Meanwhile  for  the  Hural  of  the 
Demonstrative  of  distance  (the  Plural  of  that)  there 
was  the  original  Northumbrian  yd^  )io,  or  t&otfy  aoecxid- 

ing  to  the  dialect. 

There  is  no  place,  then,  for  ^da. 

But  what  if  J^d,  ]7<5,  thaij  or  tilotf  become  obadete? 
If  such  be  the  case,  there  is  a  place  for  yds  (jOum), 

Now  in  the  Southern  and  Midland  Dialects  ]ns  or  |o 
did  become  obsolete,  and  a  place  was  left  fiir  }Sb, 
What  this  is  we  know.  It  is  that  of  the  present  AoUf 
the  plural  of  that,  and  the  opposite  of  tA^se. 

§  ^67.  Such  is  the  exposition  of  the  di£ferences  of 
form,  and  import,  connected  with  the  strange  tnuufer 
of  import  on  the  part  of  the  old  yds,  and  the  erolotion 
of  the  newer  form  these,  concerning  which  there  is 
no  reasonable  doubt,  and,  I  believe,  no  difference  of 
opinion.  That  the  change  of  vowel  from  Jxw  to  ihe^^ 
and  the  obsolescence  of  the  true  plural  of  that  ()w, 
)?o)  are  connected,  to  some  extent,  as  cause  and  effect, 
is  probable.  But  on  which  side  the  influence  began, 
and  upon  other  details  equally  obscure,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  speculate. 

§  268.  The  import,  however,  of  the  soimd  of  -«,  w 
more  susceptible  of  investigation.  The  following  ex- 
planation is  got  from  two  quarters :  (1)  the  use  of  the 
French  -ci  in  -ce-ci;  and  (2)  the  Norse  of  the  Runic 
period. 

(a)  The  French  ce,  when  it  stands  alone,  is  neither 
an  Article  like  the,  nor  a  definite  Demonstrative  likeMtf 
and  that.  But  it  can  be  made  equivalent  to  either  of 
the  latter  by  the  addition  of  -cior /a  as  a  determinant; 
and  such  is,  very  nearly,  the  relation  of  yd  to  the  afc 
-« — provided,  of  course,  that  sufficient  reason  can  be 
given  for  considering  -«  to  represent  some  separate  word 
with  the  power  of  the  ~ci  in  ce-^i^thia. 
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(6)  Upon  this  point  I  adopt  the  opinion  of  that 
minent  Scandinavian  scholar,  the  late  Professor  Munch. 
n  his  short  but  valuable  work  on  the  Runes,  after 
tating  that  the  Compound  Pronoun  ^eaai  is  (with  cer- 
ain  exceptions  which  are  not  needed  here)  inflected 
n  the  ordinary  manner,  or  as  follows : — 

The  f  in  the  majoritj  of  cases,  except  the  Nomin&tiye  and  Genitive 
Sngnlar  (t  deJUtU  Casui  uden  for  Nom.  og  Gen,  Sing.)  of  the  Prononn 
}i  is  dedined,  and  the  lint  part  of  the  nndedined  ending  si  oi  sals 
idded-on  in  the  following  manner:— 


Dtatire 
AccnsatiYe 

Nenter 


Mate. 
^Ui, 


Singular. 

Fem, 


NeiU. 
^tiaa. 


Nominatiye 
DatiTe 


Nenter 


Tlural. 
Mate.  Fem^  Neut. 

>a#t  (o :  \f&8i)       \Kui  J>a«  (o :  Jxzrn).  — 
>aiwt  {>iMt).*         —  — 


Here,  after  noticing  ^feasi  as  a  compoimd  of  the 
demonstrative  86,  upon  which  the  writer  seems  to  have 
o  doubt  whatever,  he  gives  us  his  examples.  More 
ban  half  of  them  are  forms  of  ]7a^,  and  }?a,  with  the 
road  vowel,  rather  than  of  ^issi  with  the  slender  one. 
Lbont  their  import,  however,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
loabt.  They  both  point  equally  to  the  same  degree 
f  nearness  or  distance ;  and  that  is,  we  may  say,  this^ 

The  Accusatives  ]>a7i^  and  }^m8i  mean  exactly  the 
Eune  :  and  both  mean  this.     There  are  some  contexts 


*  KofTtfaUed  FrmttilUng  af  den  mldiU  NordisJke  Buneskrift.    1848. 
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in  which  there  might  be  a  doubt  on  this  point;  bat 
when  we  find  on  a  gravestone  Bobh  a  ■enteifcoe 


BAGNHILDR  SYSnr  YLIB  8ATI  STAIN  pJNSI  ATK  fla 
DI   HAVa  paNSl  AYFC  QYITTLF  TAR  SDI. 

Ragnild,  sister  of  JJlt,  set  ikis  itoney  and  madft  HUa  bnxow  iftff 
Gonulf  her  man. 

there  is  no  doubt   thanH  means  the  gravertcnie  on 
which  it  is  engraven,  and  no  other. 

§  269.  It  is  not  maintained  that  the  oompiriHB 
between  ce-c^  and  tho-^  holds  good  on  all  points.  But 
identity  of  principle  with  diSerenoe  in  details  if  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception  in  Philology. 

The  French  -ci  we  can  trace  to  its  origin.  It  is  the 
'ci  in  ici=here.  In  like  manner,  though  the  &ct  is 
not  so  conspicuously  clear,  the  prevalent  opinion  is  in 
favour  of  the  root  -se,  being  suggestive  of  nearness 
rather  than  of  distance. 

In  French  this  -^i  has  its  correlative  -Za ;  denoting 
comparative  distance.  The  French  used  both  forms; 
the  English  only  one.  But  though  two  are  not  super- 
fluous, one  is  sufficient.  On  the  other  hand^  we  expect, 
a  priori^  that  when  one  only  is  used,  it  will  be  the  one 
that  indicates  distance.  But  in  English,  where  there  is 
only  one,  the  determinant  falls  on  the  pronoun  expres- 
sive of  nearness ;  or  the  one  that  might  have  best  stood 
without.  Pro  taiito  this  is  an  objection  to  the  pre- 
sent view — but  only  at  first  sight. 

It  is  only  in  the  Plural  of  the  English  forms  that 
the  single  Determinant  -8  presents  itself.  And  this  is 
only  natural,  because  precision  is  more  needed  for 
Plural  and  Collective  than  for  Singular  forms.  The 
former  are  naturally  more  indefinite. 

Moreover,  it  is  only  in  the  Nominative  and  Aocusip 
tive  that  the  form  in  a  for  yis  is  found.    All  the  other 
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cases  have  an  -i- ;  a  small,  or  slender,  vowel.  In  the 
declension  of  tJiat  the  broad  a  runs  throughout.  Natu- 
rally, then,  the  form  in  a  would  seem  to  belong  to  the 
cases  where  the  vowel  was  broad.  If  so,  the  determi- 
nant would  be  most  wanted  for  those  which,  except  in 
the  Nominative  and  Accusative,  had  -i-. 

§  270.  Jha  retained  in  the  Northumbrian  ->»■. — It  has  been  stated 
aboTe  that  after  the /our  forms  they  {thezz^  thei)^  these  {]nie8,  &c.),  and 
Inb  (those),  and  >&  (tho,  thae)  existed  concurrently  in  the  Middle  Eng- 
lish of  the  three  dialects,  there  were  three  senses  in  which  they  oonld  be 
used ;  that  the  chance  lay  between  \>ds  and  >a ;  and  the  latter  went  to 
the  walL  It  is  now  necessary  to  add  that  this  applied  only  to  the 
Southern  and  Midland  dialects.  The  Northumbrian  preferred  thae  to 
those ;  and,  moreover,  used  thir  for  these. 

*  Of  the  two  plurals  for  that,  which  now  (13th  &  14th  centuries)  ex- 
isted in  the  Northern  and  Midland  dialects,  only  one  was  eventnally 
retained  by  each.  In  the  Northern  dialect  the  surviving  form  was  |>a 
[tha,  thae),  the  other  form  >a«,  tkas,  being  absent  from  the  Scottish 
vriters,  and  totally  unknown  to  the  living  Scottish  dialects  (and  I 
twlieve  also  to  those  parts  of  the  North  of  England  which  still  retain 
;he  true  Northern  speech).  In  the  Midland  dialect,  on  the  other  hand, 
908  (those)  was  triumphant,  >o,  tho  being  gradually  eliminated,  perhaps 
wcause  the  former  was  more  distinctly  plural,  and  more  distinct  from 
he  third  personal  pronoun  thai  and  article  the. 

The  literary  English  being,  in  its  main  features,  of  Midland  origin, 
acknowledges  the  Midland  Demonstratives  Hse  and  )>os,  these,  those  .  .  . 
These  and  those  have  not,  however,  been  cordially  welcomed  by  the 
lopular  speech  either  in  the  North  or  South  ;  the  Dorsetshire  peasant 
loes  not  say  '  I  think  those  houses  better  than  these,*  but  *  I  think  them 
lOosen  better  than  theasem,*  from  Ags.  l>£§m  and  hisum,  dat.  plurals. 
D  the  Northern  dialect  the  Scotch  has  retained  thir  and  tha,  thae,  as 
IB  plural  demonstratives.  In  the  North  of  England,  although  the  in- 
luance  of  the  Standard  English  has  been  gradually  driving  the  old  dia- 
eet  northward,  so  that  thir  and  tha  are  not  now,  as  in  Richard  the 
lermifs  time,  heard  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Doncaster,  we  meet  with 
hem  as  thor  and  iheea  in  the  dialect  of  Cleveland  in  the  North  Hiding, 
lod  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  thur  (sound  of  u  in  fuU),  thor, 
ve  in  regular  use  as  the  plural  of  this.  But  tha,  thae  is  not  now  used 
a  the  two  Western  counties,  which  supply  its  place  by  them :  *  FU  gie- 
h*  thur  (in  my  hand)  for  them  (in  yours) ; '  *  Tht<r*s  mi  aan,  them's  mi 
adther*8  an'  yon*s  laal  Jacup*s.'  In  South  Lancashire  we  find  these 
orms  displaced  by  the  Midland  these,  thooas ;  and  in  the  Bamsley  dia- 
pct  of  Yorkshire  thease  seems  also  to  rejdace  the  Kofthem  tkir.    In 
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Scotland  thir  and  thtu  haye,  cnziously  oioiig^  not  pwMfrated  bijaid 
the  Gh&mpianfl,  the  North-eastern  Sooteh  niing  tk^  and  thai  in  th§ 
ploial  as  well  a»  the  singalar :  <  thys  benki  on'  that  pens.' — IV.  Mmr^: 
j[Halect<if  ike  Southern  Couniiea  of  SooUand^  p.  IBL 

§  271.  In  the  relations  between  she,  Ae,  tkejfj  thete^ 
and  those,  lie  nine-tenths  of  the  details  of  the  Declen- 
sion of  the  Demonstrative  Pronouns.  What  lemaiof 
may  be  treated  briefly. 

She^  in  A.S.  seo  or  aio,  as  has  already  been  noticed,  as 
the  last  fragment  of  declension  of  which  the  Lithiuiu0 
alone  gives  us  something  like  the  original  dimensions 
Upon  its  connection  with  the  Beflective  more  will  be 
said  hereafter. 

In  it,  we  have  the  old  Neuter  after  the  loss  ot  its 
initial  h. 

In  Us  we  have  greater  change.  The  initial  h  is 
dropped,  and  the  -t  inserted.  This  makes  its  a  trans- 
formation of  his ;  the  A.S.  form  for  the  Neuter  as  well 
as  the  Masculine.  The  -t  is  the  -t-  in  hit ;  which,  is,  of 
course,  out  of  place  in  the  Genitive.  It  was  not  until 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  that  this  exception* 
able  form  took  root. 

Him  and  hine. — The  A.S.  Accusative  ended  in  -» 
— hine ;  the  Dative  ending  in  -m. 

Hi-m  (ace.)  This  was  originally  a  datire  form,  which  in  ^ 
twelfth  century  (in  La^amon  and  Orm)  began  to  replace  the  Acctt* 
sative. 

Hi-ne. — The  old  Accusative  was  sometimes  shortened  to  'ini  *^ 
still  exists  in  the  South  of  England  under  the  form  en, — SiorrUt  0"^' 
Unetf  &c.  p.  120. 

yisne  and  J?6»8um. — The  first  is  a  common  provindalj 
as  tliesn.  The  second,  as  thedsem,  is  still  current  in 
Dorsetshire. 

Eto,  as  in  ^give  it  Vm.' — By  some  this  is  considered 
as  a  shortened  form  of  them;  by  others,  as  the  AJS- 
Accusative  heom,  or  hem. 
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§  272.  The  Interrogative  and  Relative. — ^These,  in 
the  essentials  of  their  Declension,  a^ee  with  the  De- 
monstratives, and  belong  to  the  same,  or  the  true  Pro- 
nominal, system.  Except,  however,  in  the  Dative 
Singular  {hwcere^  wJiere)  they  have  no  Feminine  forms. 
Like  the  Demonstratives,  they  retain  the  true  Neuter 
sign  "t ;  the  same  as  the  -(2  in  the  Latin  qiu>d,  id,  and 
iUud. 

What,  and  not  which,  is  the  real  Neuter. 

Which  is  a  compoimd  —  hve^lik,  Scotch  whi-Uc, 
German  we4ch^whaMiJce. 

Whose =in.  A.S.  hwoes,  is  an  ordinary  Possessive  in  -a 
— whoea  or  who's.  The  spelling  which  makes  it  end  in 
-€,  di^;mses  its  true  nature. 

Whom. — ^Like  him  originally  Dative. 

When. — ^The  Accusative  Masculine,  preserved  as  the 
Adverb  when. 

Where. — ^The  Dative  Feminine,  preserved  as  the 
Adverb  where. 

To  these  add  then,  there,  and  here,  which  are  in  the- 
same  relation  to  the  and  he  as  when  and  where  to  who. 

Why  := for  whai  reason.  From  hwi,  the  Ablative, 
or  Listrumental,  of  hwa  {who). 

How,  a  variation  from  the  same  case. 

§  273.  Pronouns  with  a  Substantival  Declension. 
These  are  (1)  self,  sdfs\  selves,  selves^ ;  (2)  one,  on^s, 
ones,  ones\  as  in  one  does  nx>t  like  to  see  on^s  'property 
'wasted — my  wife  and  little  ones  are  well ;  (3)  other^ 
other's,  others,  others'. 

One  and  other  are  declined  like  ordinary  Substan- 
tives. Self,  like  shelf,  forms  its  plural  in  ^,  selves, 
shelves. 

§  274.  Pronouns  with  an  A^ectival  Declension. — ^This  means  oU  those 
that  hare  not  been  already  enumerated.  They  are  declined  like  Ac^'ec- 
tirei.    Bat  Adjectires  are  not  declined  at  aU,    Though  this  is  so  like 
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saying  nothing,  that,  without  an  explanation,  it  had  better  hmw  Iimb  lift 
aniaid,  such  is  far  from  beini;  the  case.  It  if  manly  beeanaa  tha  Aijm* 
tiyes  have  latt  a  Terj  charaeteriftie  deelennon  that  thcgr  v,  at  pnaat; 
wholly  without  one.  What  this  dedenaam  waa  maj  ba  aan  in  |  SL 
It  may,  also,  be  seen  that  it  waa  of  two  kinds,  a  Beftsite  and  Twfaflaitt 
one.  The  former  the  Pfonouns  never  had.  The  latter  thsj  had,  and 
this,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bemonstratiyea  and  the  luterwgatitM 
(also  Belatives),  like  the  A4JectiTee,  they  haye  losL  Thia  is  ona  poiat 
which  connects  the  Pronoun  with  the  A^jeetiya  in  zeapaet  ta  Mr 
Inflections. 

Another  and  a  more  important  one  is  that  the  dedensoii  waa  tli 
same  for  the  two,  i.e.  the  Pronominal  Inflection,  in  ita  latyllj,  ftOond 
that  of  the  Adjectives  and  not  that  of  tha  Snbatantma.  It  ia  odf  k 
the  Gterman  family  that  this  is  the  caae.  In  lAtin»  fomit,  6oMt  imm, 
are  declined  like  daminui,  domina,  re^mMi;  and  ao  alaawhani  la  tfci 
German  languages  they  are  declined  like  ke,  the,  atwko;  or,  ate  mni, 
the  Pronominal  forms  are  ac|jectivaL 

§  275.  The  NufMrals.—The  difference  between  tha  Oidinalf  ud 
Cardinals  is  not  a  matter  of  Declension  or  Inflection.  Still  it  is,  geofr- 
rally,  in  conjunction  with  the  Inflections  that  the  Numerals  are  con- 
sidered. For  the  practical  purposes  of  tracing  a  language  they  are 
among  the  flrst  words  that  command  notice. 

Moreover,  in  Comparative  Philology  they  are  words  which  dlan^ 
tcrlzo  tho  whole  Indo-European  class.  Indeed,  in  the  Celtic  they  tf^ 
the  chief  words  which,  as  a  class,  are  Indo-European.  This  meaos  tint 
they  are  among  the  oldest  words  in  the  group. 

Being  such,  they  have  been  more  suljected  to  the  wear  andtitfol 
time  and  place  than  any  others ;  as  may  be  seen  by  some  of  the  vtit- 
ordinary  letter-changes  they  present. 

The  following  list  is  intended  to  show  this ;  but  it  should  be  tif^ 
with  special  reference  to  the  Reflected  Ordinal.  ' 


Cardinal. 

CarJinal. 

CardiML 

Engluh 

one 

two 

three 

Masoffothic 

iLin-s 

tvai 

>rei-« 

Icelundio 

ein-n 

tvei-r 

W-r 

Swedish 

en 

to 

tie 

Danish 

en 

to 

tre 

Welsh 

un 

do 

tri 

Gaelic 

aon 

daoi 

tri 

Latin 

unu-« 

duo 

tre-« 

Greek 

9tt(ir<r) 

96o 

vptT-t  (t^) 

Polish 

jedon 

dwa 

triy 

Bussian 

odin 

dva 

tri 

Lithvanie 

vSna-« 

dt 

tiy^ 

Sanskrit 

eka 

dvl 

tii 
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Cardinal 

Cardinak 

Cardinal. 

BngUsk 

foar 

five 

six 

MmtoffothU) 

fidyor 

fimf 

saihs 

ledandio 

fi6r-tr 

fimm 

sex 

Swedish 

fire 

fern 

sex 

2>aniik 

fire 

fern 

sex 

Wdsh 

pedwar 

pnmp 

chirech 

Gadk 

ceatimr 

cnig 

B^ 

Latin 

quataor 

quinque 

sex 

Greek 

T€TT(«pT€T-€J 

Wrrc 

H 

— 

r*aad(nop^s 

vifivs 

— 

— 

vlaitp-^s 

— 

— 

Mitk 

cstarj 

pi^ 

oM 

Ruseiam 

tshetere 

pat 

ahest 

lAthuanie 

k^tnri 

perld 

Bseeri 

Sanskrit 

ch&tar 

pdtfchan 

sh&sh 

Cardinal. 

CardinaL 

Cardinal, 

English 

Beren 

eight 

nine 

Mcuogotkie 

Bibnn 

ahtdu 

ninn 

Old  Norse 

siau 

4tta 

niu 

Swedish 

tin 

otto 

nio 

Bamish 

tJVL 

otto 

ni 

Wdsh 

saith 

wyth 

nan 

Gaeiie 

seacht 

ocht 

naoi 

Latin 

wptem 

octo 

novem 

Greek 

hrrd 

inrA 

iwria 

Mish 

iiedm 

o6m 

dziewifd 

Bussian 

8^ 

▼ocem 

d^rat 

Lithuania 

Beptjni 

aeztoni 

deTyni 

Sanskrit 

siptan 

cishton 

nayan 

CardinaL 

CardinaL 

English 

ten 

Latin 

decern 

Masogothie 

tiflran 

Gaeiie 

deich 

Old  Norse 

tW 

Greek 

8/ica 

Swedish 

Uo 

Polish 

dzlsi^ 

Danish 

ty 

Russian 

d^eat 

Welsh 

deg 

Lithuanic 

d^impt 

Sanskrit 

dhq^n 
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1.  Here  the  Sanskrit  eka  is  the  most  exceptional.  It  is  supposed  to 
!«pre8ent  the  same  root  as  ryw,  ego^  ieh,  and  /;  or,  as  Donaldson  (?  Key) 
las  pat  it,  it  means  '  Number  One.*  It  is  also  held  to  represent  the  Ghwek 
kanrros  •■  each  or  each  one — a  Snperlatiye  form  like  fi4ytaros,  &c.    The 
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'd  in  tho  Slavonic  is  more  likely  to  represent  an  ftbnonnal  pronmieiatioo 
of  -H  than  a  true  radical  sound  of  -^.  We  mist  it  in  the  other  Ua- 
goages.  The  Ordinal  is  no  modification  of  the  Cardinal ;  bat  the  8a- 
perlatire  form  of  a  wholly  different  word.  So  it  ia  generally— Lada 
primus  \  Greek  vpcrros ;  German  ^«fo;  Lithnanie|»rMa#.  ThaAapinto 
fTr  in  Greek,  and  the  v  in  ficiuu  in  Lithuanic,  anggeet  that  the  initial 
Towcl  was  not  wholly  pure.  In  Gkeek  it  is  remarkable  fbr  taki^  a 
wholly  new  word  for  the  Feminine.  Contrast  cTt,  laia,  <h,  with  tMin^  sm, 
unum  in  Latin. 

2,  3. — These  are  veiy  rognlar.  The  -r  in  the  Meesogothie  Vmr  and 
the  Old  Norse  >fm>,  seems  to  have  been  a  sign  of  the  Plural  Nimbff ; 
retained  in  the  first  Numeral  that  waa  FiuraL  lakejirti  as  oompand  to 
one,  seamd  as  compared  to  two,  gives  us  a  wholly  difibrent  woid  tat  thi 
Ordinal.  In  Greek  it  is  dc^cpof,  a  Comparative  fbnn.  Tba  Ek^iih 
second  is  tho  Latin  secundus,  from  tequor^I  fiUow.  In  Banish  n 
have  anden  =»  other.  The  German,  however,  gives  nsmfo  from  «mi  Ib 
respect,  then,  to  its  Ordinal,  the  second  Numeral  follows  the  mat 
principle  ns  tlio  first,  though  not  to  the  some  extent. 

4,  5.  Here  the  -v  in  the  English  Jice  represents  an  -m-  or  •x^,  aattntL 
The  cedilla  in  tlio  Polish  pi>c  does  tho  same.  In  the  Lithuanicp»h' 
wo  havu  it  in  full ;  tliough  in  Lithuanic  it  is  generally  reduced  to  a 
njiailized  vowel.  Tho  -jur,  -re,  -»€,  -c,  -t,  -Jc-^  and  -ch  {tsh)  intheLttin. 
&c.,  is  certainly  non-rudicol ;  and,  a  fortiori,  tho  hi  in  the  Sanskrit 
panchan. 

That,  in  tho  English  and  Icelandic /(>i/r  (A.S./tfott?fr)  and  jfonr.Ji 
Medial  Dental,  t  or  d,  has  been  dropped  is  manifest ;  for  the  Mom- 
gothic  fidvor,  and  the  Latin  quatuor,  with  tho  exception  of  the  initial 
consonants,  are  nearly  identical  in  form.  Tho  double  -tt  and  -^  is 
r4rrapa  and  riaa&pts,  with  the  siriffle  a  and  the  long  vowel  in  vf^^i. 
suggests  that  the  Medial  Dental  has  undergone  much  change. 

13ut  tlie  perplexing  element  in  this  pair  of  words  is  tho  d'Jurfiir^ 
between  the  initial  consonants,  whith  are  A;  t,  cz,  tsh,  ch  (the  ci  in 
cliest),f',  and  qu-,  which,  in  Latin,  presents  itself  in  ^tnyw  as  irell  i"! 
in  quatuor.  It  is  mainly  a  L'ltin  combination,  and  is  the  qu-  In  j"cr  :'• 
which  is,  word  for  word,  Jtr,  furh,  and  in  Sweilish  furu  or  furnk.  h 
tho  English  quick  tho  q-  represents  tho  Litin  v  in  vivi's,  in  tli«  fi^■ 
letter,  which  in  the  second  t;  becomes  k.  In  like  manner  tho  tp  in <-«'=" 
represents  the^  of  v'l^s  in  Greek,  and  the  k  of  nix  {ni-k-*)'m  Lit- 
Tho  history  of  the  letter-changes  suggested  by  tho  Latin  quatw.rir-^ 
quinque,  as  contrasted  with /oz/r  and  ^w,  is  very  ol>8Cure. 

6.  Tho  mott  roniarkablo  part  about  the  word  six  is  that  it  end*  v;:^. 
the  same  letter  \rith  which  it  begins  ;  and,  so  doing,  sug£n'i)t8  thcnoSK^- 
of  a  reduplic'ition  of  its  half.  Nothing  is  moro  likely,  a  ;>r/:»n.  B^' 
the/r  in  //-  ,  . -.c,  and  tho  thr  in  thrtc,  arc  not  the  name*  fr.rSta  * 
the  doi'triac  buggests.    Tho  doctrine,  however,  of  Redupliciitico.  ic  u*-' 
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lo^trer  lAngiiagefl,  is  a  yeiy  rational  one ;  indeed  it  \b,  in  many  cases, 
'vrithont  doubts  the  true  one. 

7,  8,  9,  10. — ^The  elimination  of  a  consonant  in  the  middle  of  a 
void  we  hare  seen  in  the  histoiy  of  four;  and  the  presence,  or  absence, 
of  an  affix  we  have  seen  in  the  -que,  -rt,  and  -t,  in  the  names  for  five. 
But  for  the  last  four  Units  we  haye  a  new  factor,  vis.  the  doctrine  of 
the  R^/leeted  Ordinal.  That  nine  and  ten  represent  an  earlier  nigun  and 
tMkun  we  can  not  only  believe,  but  prore ;  because  the  words  nigun  and 
i€ukuH  hare  been  found  within  limits  of  the  German  family ;  but  in  the 
Greek  hrrd,  %if99a,  and  ^iica  there  is  neither  an  -m  nor  an  -n,  and  in  the 
Ifone  languages  there  is  no  -t.  Hence  has  arisen  the  doctrine  that 
where  we  have  either  one  or  both  we  hare  a  sign  of  the  Rtjlecied 
Ordinal. 

§  276.  Ordinaliitf  and  Superlativity. — Upon  the  connexion,  real  or 
supposed,  between  the  ideas  of  Ordinal] ty  and  Superlativity  wo  may  now 
form  an  opinion.  That  let  and  2nd  are  Superlative  and  Comparative  in 
eemej  and  that,  in  Greek  at  least,  ^tintpoi  is  Comparative  in  fonn,  is 
beyond  doubt.  But  it  is  equally  indubitable  that  they  are  thus  in  their 
relations  to  one  another,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  numerals ;  and  that  they 
are  not  the  Superlative  and  Comparative  of  one  and  two. 

The  great  difference  between  these  and  the  other  dualisms  with 
which  the  Comparative  is  associated  is  the  direction  of  the  comparison. 
In  bright,  brighter,  brightest  we  compare  upwards  \  in  first  and  second, 
{the/oUowing  or  next)  we  compare  dotcnwards.  After  this  Zrd  becomes 
the  following  or  next  to  2nd ;  while  ith  bears  thn  same  relation  to  3rd ; 
and  so  on  throughout.  This  is  the  true  Ordinality,  in  which  there  is 
manift«tly  the  prerogative  of  Superlativity  with  1st,  and  a  Comparative 
subordination  of  2nd.  Then,  when  we  remember  that  every  number 
is  what  it  is  solely  through  its  relation  to  its  predecessor,  there  is  a 
sense  of  comparison  through  the  whole  series  of  Ordinals.  But  this, 
we  must  remember,  is  founded  on  their  relations  to  one  anotlicr,  and 
not  on  their  relations  to  their  eorrespondiiig  Cardinals,  What  this  rela- 
tion may  be  forms  no  part  of  the  present  enquiry.  At  present  we  know 
that  in  some  form  or  other  there  are  certain  elements,  both  logical  and 
formal,  common  to  our  conceptions  of  Ordinality  in  Numerals,  and  De- 
gree in  Adjectives,  and  that  some  of  the  most  complicated  investigations 
in  the  history  of  the  names  for  the  first  ten  digits  are  involved  in  the 
connexion.  In  the  case  of  1st  and  2nd,  we  see  its  nature  at  once.  With 
ili9  rest  of  the  Numerals  we  have  to  be  reminded  of  it;  but  when  in  the 
voni  sep'tim-us  we  believe  that  the  t  is  the  r  in  wfwros,  and  the  m  the 
m  in  primus,  pirmas  (Lithuanic)  and  forma  (A.  S.),  and  that  the  m  in 
t(pttm  and  decevi  is  the  same  m  transferred  to,  or  reflected  back  upon, 
tlie  Cardinal,  the  double  character  of  the  class  must  be  thoroughly 
understood.  The  relation  of  3rd  to  2nd  and  4th  is  one  thing ;  its  rela- 
tion to  3  another. 


1  +  1 0,  ,ind  (/"..  +  M-tm  =  2  +  10. 
Hut,  , if  l;ilr,  Jl  lii\- l.ci'n  licl.l  I 

wliich  tuae  then  is,  in  tlio  Oermo 
eeptJoDal. 

This  doctrina  hn«,  certainly,  ftm 
■era  it  fairly  aud  fully  eihibiled,  n 
u  a  LiUinanic  EcholiLr,  well  \of 
iL  That  the  syllabls  lit  has  erer 
aa  a  fonn  of  dri  has  ddtct  been  pi 
it  !■  (1)  that,  ID  gtring  ni  the  so 
poimda  ^Te  thut  of  v,  it  brings  tb 
(2)  that  it  is  used  not  only  for 
IB  InelniiTe — e.g.  II  wititolika,  12< 
If  thers  vere  Dothing  beyond  this, 
judgment  of  the  critic. 

But  then  is  a  lerioaB  olgectioi 
seen  ncognised.  Whether  -lev  be 
is  a  qnettion  of  some  depth  aod  coi 
that,  in  reepect  to  its  maming,  the  I 
word  bsM  is  a  nutter  of  certaioty. 
■ignof  the  iuflnitire  mood)  is  simplj 

Whether  this  wholly  demolish  I 
ta  another  qaestion.  This  power  ol 
ahonld  not  be  kept  beck  in  the  prom 

S  278.  ia<  '  (y  ■  in  tvmiy,  #C.— 
■tig  Dsed  as  n  true  substantive,  equi 
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Norn,  fjdrir  tigir  manna  «-  four  tens  of  men. 

Gen.  Fjogorra  tiga  manna  b  of  four  tens  of  men. 

Dot,  Fj6nim  tigam  manna  a  to  four  tens  of  men, 

Aee,  Fjoia  tiga  manna  »  four  tens  of  men, 

ThiB  is  the  form  of  the  inflection  in  the  best  and  oldest  MSS.  A 
little  later  waa  adopted  the  indeclinable  form  tigi^  which  was  used  ad- 
jectivally.* 

§  279.  The  Declension  of  the  Substantives  consists 
of  the  signs  of  (1)  Number ;  (2)  Case. 

There  are  two  Numbers,  the  Singular  and  the 
Plural.  In  A.  S.  there  was  a  Dual ;  but  only  for  the 
Pronouns  of  the  true  Personals.  This  was  wit=we  two, 
git  =z  two.  But  as  this  was  only  an  abbreviation  of  we- 
two  and  ye4wo,  it  was  a  Compound  rather  than  a  true 
Inflection.     The  Plural,  however,  has  its  proper  sign. 

The  only  Case  that  has  a  sign  is  the  Possessive. 
It  has  this,  to  some  extent,  for  both  Numbers.  All 
the  other  Cases  are  alike  in  form,  and  agree  in  the 
n^;ative  character  of  having  no  aflBx  whatever.  They 
are  only  known  as  Nominatives  or  Objectives  by  the 
context.  In  A.  S.,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Declension  was 
less  limited.  There  was,  at  least,  a  sign  for  the  Dative ; 
and,  in  some  instances,  for  the  Ablative  (Instrumental). 
The  Moesogothic,  like  the  Latin  and  Grreek,  had  a 
special  sign  for  the  Nominative ;  and  so  had  the  Norse ; 
and  so,  to  some  extent,  the  High  German. 

The  sign  of  the  Plural  is  -8,  or  -es,  as  father, 
jaihjeTB,  horse,  horses. 

The  sign  of  the  Possessive  Singular  is  also  -«,  as 
fathcT^s,  horse^s. 

The  sign  of  the  Possessive  Plural  is  also  -«,  as 
fathers',  horses'. 

The  apostrophes  by  which  these  three  forms  are 

*  Det   Oldnorske  Sprogs  Grammaiik,  af  P.  A.  Manch,   og  C.  B. 
Unger,  Christiania,  1847. 


It  the  part  ot  an  intiection  to 
case  and  case.    Ihit  tliis  is  only  a: 
state  of  our  language.     Origin; 
The  Genitive  Singular  was  -es ; 
'OS ;  the  Possessive  Plural  -a — 

But  in  the  first  two  the  vow« 
two  endings  became  identical,  c 

To  the  Possessive  Plural  the 
extended. 

Originally,  then,  the  inflecti 
tive  between  Case  and  Case,  as  \ 
and  Number.  Now  they  requi 
distinguish  them.  But  this  is  a 
than  of  speech. 

In  the  Possessive  Plural  the: 
only  for  those  few  words  in  our 
end  in  -8.  These  are  oxen,  m 
children,  brethren,  and  kyn.  V\ 
oxen^s  horria,  the  TtterCa  wives,  a 
not  say  the  fox-ea-es  tails,  or  t 
though  we  might  if  we  thought 
do   not.     We   eschew   the   acci 
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§  280.  The  Substantive  has,  in  Tvay  of  Declension, 
no  signs  of  Qender :  nothing  that  corresponds  to  the 
Masculine  sign  -«,  as  in  his ;  the  Feminine  -r,  as  in 
her;  or  the  Neuter  -^,  as  in  what^  among  the  Pro- 
nouns. 

This,  at  first  sight,  seems  a  sweeping  assertion :  for, 
so  fieur  as  Gender  goes,  we  have  abtmdant  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing it^  We  have  pairs  of  wholly  diflFerent 
words ;  as  hxrrse  and  tnare^  hoy  and  girl^  brother  and 
sister  J  and  the  like. 

We  have  pairs  of  Compounds ;  like  he-gocU  and  she- 
goaf,  man-servant  and  maid-servant,  &c. 

Of  ordinary  Derivatives  the  commonest  is  that  in 
-ess;  n3 peer, peeress,  duke,  duchess,  and  others.  But 
as  these  words  are  of  foreign  rather  than  of  English 
origin,  they  are  only  noticed  to  show  that  they  have 
not  been  overlooked.  In  the  -en  of  vix-en  (German 
filchsinn),  and  in  the  stei'  of  spinster,  we  have  native 
forms.  Still,  these  are  not  signs  of  Declension.  Their 
Plural  and  Possessive  forms  are  simply  those  of  peer, 
duke,  fox,  and  spim^ner.  They  are  not  distinctive  ter- 
minations like  -8  in  hds,  and  -r  in  her. 

The  Declension  in  the  way  of  Gender  is  so  frag- 
mentary in  the  present  English  that  the  difference  is 
best  illustrated  by  languages  where  the  inflection  is 
fuller.  Thus — in  the  Latin  pairs  of  words  which  ex- 
press difference  of  sex  not  only  by  the  same  process, 
but  by  the  same  syllables  that  we  find  in  duchress  and 
peer-ess,  and  which  we  may  illustrate  by  the  examples 
genitrix  =  a  m/>ther,  and  genitor  =  a  father,  the  De- 
clension is  as  follows : — 


Sinff,    Nam, 

Genitor 

Genitrix. 

Gen. 

Genitor-t8 

Genitric-M. 

Dat, 

Genitor-i 

Genitric-f. 

Ace, 

QenitoT-em 

Genitric-«m. 

Voc. 

Gomtor 

Genitrix. 

trast  inem,  nowever,  witu  aov 
domluus  =  a  raaster. 


Sing.    2^om. 

Domin-a 

Gen, 

Domin-fl? 

Dat 

Domin-0 

Ace. 

Domm-am 

Voc. 

Doznin-a 

Fiur,    Norn, 

Domin-<9 

vr09t. 

Domin-arum 

Dot, 

Bomin-w 

Joo. 

Domin-a« 

Voc, 

Doinin-<9 

Here  the  process  of  disting^b 
not  extended  to  every  case,  i 
Oenitrix  and  Oenitor  the  sign 
unchanging  part  of  the  them* 
Domvna  and  Dominua  it  is  foi 
indicate  Case  and  Number. 

The  bearing  of  this  differs 
languages,  and  the  changes  the 
stage  and  another,  is  important 
is  preserved  up  to  the  present  t 
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languages ;  of  the  imflediona  that  are  dropped  during 
the  passage  from  the  one  to  the  other ;  of  the  law,  or 
something  akin  to  one,  which  impresses  these  changes 
with  the  character  of  order  and  regularity ;  of  the  sub- 
stitutions in  the  way  of  prepositions  for  the  case- 
endings,  and  of  auxiliary  verbs  for  the  signs  of  tense, 
mood,  and  voice ;  and  of  other  similar  concomitants — 
if  we  are  to  do  this,  the  least  we  can  do  is  to  guard 
against  confounding  those  parts  of  a  word  which  are 
most  specially  involved  in  these  changes  with  those 
which,  comparatively  speaking,  have  but  little  to  do 
with  them. 

Such  words  as  viocen  and  spiTister  are  words  like 
genitrix ;  and  not  words  like  domino.  Nor  are  there, 
at  the  present  time,  among  the  English  Substantives^ 
any  words  whatever  like  donxina.  During  the  earlier 
stages,  however,  of  our  language  there  were  a  few ;  e.g. 
maga  =  cognatus,  socius ;  mage  =  cognaia,  socia ; 
vnduwa=swiduus ;  midniwe=:  vidua.  Of  the  oblique 
cases  the  most  characteristic  was  the  Possessive,  which 
ended  in  -€,  and  not  in  -8. 

The  suffix  -Ss  originally  belonged  to  the  genitive  singular  of  some 
xnasenline  and  nenter  substantives ;  it  was  not  the  genitive  sign  of  the 
feminine  until  the  thirteenth  century,  and  then  for  the  most  part  only 
in  the  Northern  dialect  (cp.  Lady-day  with  Lord's  day). — Morris,  Out- 
lines,  #c.,  §  9S,  p.  102. 

Again,  in  respect  to  the  Possessive  Plural — 

Late  in  the  fourteenth  century  we  find  traces  of  the  old  plural 
floding  in  -ene,  -en  (-end),  as  king-en  b  of  kings  (Piers  Thwman). 

Probably  before  the  thirteenth  century  -ts  began  to  take  its  place : — 
Aire  lauerdes  louerd;  and  aire  kingene  king. — Old  English  Homilies, 
Second  Series—/^. 

Again,  in  respect  to  the  distinction  of  Gender  in 
general — 


'  ]>o  tliero  virtue  tlie  puode  ovorv^imtli 
tlu'  wordK',  and  tJut  vless. — A'icn^ntr. 

D^'cvel  is  masculine  ;  wonlle  fi-miniiio 


§  281.  The  termination  in- 
though  the  three  existing  signs 
ginally  distinct,  they  have  since 
are  now  identical.     All,  or  near! 
for  consideration  are  the  princip 
sound  and  form  of  this  affix  i 
question  henceforth  will  be  not  { 
-8  in  its  character  of  a  sign  of  * 
undergoes  as  a  sound  according  1 
which  it  is  attached  to  its  them 
to  a  great  extent,  prepared  by  wl 
the  incompatibility  of  Surds  and 
contact  with  each  other ;  and  als 
culty  of  pronouncing  two  identic 
tively.     This  enables  us  to  antic 
Some  of  these  are  absolutely  m 
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already,  an  -8  in  the  Nominative,  is  a  fiction  rather 
tKan  a  reality ;  in  other  words,  it  is  a  sign  of  declension 
which  addresses  itself  to  the  ear  rather  than  to  the  eye, 
and,  so  doing,  is  no  sign  of  declension  at  all ;  for 
though  we  use  such  forms  as  7nen8\  brethren8\  chil- 
dren8\  we  avoid  such  as  the  faiheraea  children,  the 
aistersea  brethren,  the  maateraea  raen.  The  diflference, 
however,  we  indicate  in  writing. 


The  fatha't  children  means  the 
children  of  one  father; 

ThesiUer's  bretkreny  the  brethren 
of  omsisUr; 

But— 

The  father^  children  means  the 
children  of  different  fatherf  ; 

The  sitUrs*  brethren,  the  brethren 
of  different  sitters  ; 


The  master's  men,  the  men  of  one 
master; 

The  ovmef's  oxen,  the  oxen  of  one 
owner. 


The  masteri  men.  Hie  men  of 
different  masters  ; 

The  otcnert^  oxen,  the  oxen  of 
different  owners. 


This  avoidance,  however,  of  the  accumulation  of 
eaaea  is  English  rather  than  Scotch.  In  Scotland  the 
practice  is  as  follows  : — 

The  Busessive  Plural  in  Ags.  ended  in  -a,  -ra,  -na,  but  this  termina- 
bon  has  disappeared  in  the  modem  dialects,  which  have  replaced  it  by 
a  new  fonn  in  *s,  after  the  analogy  of  the  singolar.  In  the  Uteraiy  Eng- 
lish this  appears  in  fall  only  where  s  is  not  already  the  plural  ending,  as 
in  men,  sheep,  mice,  poss.  rnen's,  sheep* s,  mic^s;  when  the  plural  ends  in  «, 
euphony  requires  the  second  «  to  be  omitted  and  its  place  indicated  by 
the  apostrophe  alone :  thus,  boyi  for  boytfs.  Sut  in  our  dialect  this  eu- 
phonic contraction  does  not  take  place,  and  thus  the  possessive  plural, 
as  well  as  the  sing^Uar,  is  regularly  formed  by  adding  *s  to  the  nomina- 
tire.  Thus,  the  kyis  huoms,  cow's  horns,  the  meyc^s  huoles,  mice's  holes, 
the  baimjfscleasetthe  children's  dothos,  ihefarmenfs  kye,  farmers*  cows, 
the  doags's  lugs,  dogs*  ears.  As  in  the  singular  the  apostrophe  must  be 
pronounced  as  a  connecting  rowel  after  s  sounds ;  men*s,  kyo*s  ■■  (msenz, 
kaiz),  but  baims*s,  doags's,  meyce's  «»  (b^mziz,  doogz^,  melaiz). — Mur^ 
ray^  Dialect  of  the  Southern  Counties  of  Scotland,  p.  16i. 


§  283.  The  aound  of  -a  aa  Surd  or  Sonant. — 
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General  as  is  the  use  of  the  letter  -«  ai  a  ngn  of  fha 
Possessive  Singular  and  the  Nominative  Plnnl,  it  it  a 
sign  in  the  way  of  spelling  rather  than  of  apealdbag. 
We  spell  as  if  it  were  a;  but,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  we  sound  it  as  z. 

In  some  cases  we  are  obliged  to  do  so^- 

1.  Thus :  alabs^  alaveSj  ladsj  UadeSj  dogsj  Ae^  an 
words  which  we  can  spell,  but  which  we  oamiot  pnn 
noimce.  We  pronounce  them  slabzj  davz^  ladzj  bUdg, 
dogzj  &c. 

2.  Words  like  hiUsj  drumSj  hefta^  bars^  dajfBjfieaij 
bows  J  &c.  we  can  pronounce  as  they  are  spelt ;  but  ne 
do  not.  The  a,  in  all  these  words,  and  in  all  words  like 
them  (Le.  all  words  ending  a  liquid  or  a  vowel),  is 
sounded  as  a  0. 

3.  If  the  last  soimd  of  the  singular  be  that  of  «,  ^ 
the  sh  in  shine,  or  the  s  in  azure,  the  addition  is  that 
of  the  sound  of  the  syllable  -^z  (spelt  -es) ;  as  loes^ 
his8-^z,  hlaz-ez,  haz^z,  hlush^z,  lashrez,  spelt  loss^^ 
kiss-es,  blaa-es,  haz-^s,  hlush-es,  lash-es. 

The  true  rule,  then,  for  the  Inflections  of  the  Sub- 
stantive is  that  it  consists  of  the  addition  of  the 
sound  of  s  modified  according  to  the  teTntiiTiation  of 
the  root 

Such  is  the  nde  as  one  of  Phonesis  in  generaL 
The  exceptions  to  it,  or  the  words  wherein  the  final 
soimd  of  the  fundamental  word  is  accommodated  to  that 
of  the  affix,  form  a  small,  though  somewhat  obscure 
class.  The  change  in  this  final  consonant  of  the  znaio 
word  is,  from  Surd  to  Sonant,  and  the  Surd  thus 
changed  is  always  one  of  the  Continuous  divisiiXtfy 
i.e.  the  change  is  either  from  th  to  dh,  or  fro©  / 
to  t\ 

(1)  From  th  to  dh. — ^Tliis  division  contains  the 
words  oath,  youth,  bath,  path,  and  others ;  but  the  cri- 
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dence  as  to  the  extent  to  which  each  individual  word  is 
changed  is  obscure ;  inasmuch  as,  whatever  may  be  the 
sound,  the  spelling  is  the  same.  There  are,  certainly, 
some  speakers  who  pronounce  the  plural  forms  baths^ 
wxyuihsj  ocUhSj  paths,  truths,  &c.,  as  if  they  were  spelt 
bathce,  movihc^  oaihce,  pathcCj  truthcCj  &c ;  i.e.  with 
the  8  sounded  as  in  seal.  But  it  is  equally  certain  that 
others  pronounce  it  as  if  the  words  were  spelt  badhzj 
inoudhz^  oadhzj  pathz,  trudhz,  i.e.  with  -8  sounded  as 
the  z  in  zeal. 

(2)  Fror:n,  f  to  v. — Here  we  limit  ourselves,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  words  of  English,  such  as  loaf,  hnife, 
&c.,  as  compared  with  words  like  chief  and  brief  of 
foreign  origin. 

(a)  Final  -/  preceded  by  a  long  vowel — leaf,  sheaf, 
thief,  loaf ;  in  the  Plural  leaves,  sheaves,  thieves, 
loaves.  Exceptions :  reef,  reefs ;  oaf,  oafs ;  hoof,  hoofs ; 
roof,  roofs. 

(6)  Final  -/  preceded  by  4 — calf,  half — elf,  self, 
shelf — wcif:  in  the  Plural  calves,  halves — ^es,  selves, 
shelves — wolves. 

(c)  Final  /  preceded  by  -r — scarf ;  in  the  Plural 
scarves.  That  this  is  thus  spelt  and  soimded  is  certain. 
With  dwarves  and  wharves  from  dwarf  and  wharf  the 
spelling  is  exceptional,  and,  in  all  probability,  the  pro- 
nunciation more  so. 

(d)  Final  /  preceded  by  i  sounded  as  the  -igh-  in 
7iighl--4cnife,  life;  in  the  Plural  knives,  lives.  Excep- 
tions :  fife,  fifes ;  strife,  strifes. 

In  all  these  words  the  Possessive  Singular  keeps  to 
the  original  -/- ;  and  that  both  in  speaking  and  spell- 
ing— the  loafs  weight;  the  knife* s  edge;  the  leafs 
colour. 

§  284.  Phural  of  words  ending  in  a  vowel  or  a 
diphthong. — ^Here  we  have  the  addition  of  -s,  as  usual : 
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and,  as  usual,  it  has  tbe  soimd  of  -^,  inasmocli  as  the 
vowels  and  diphthongs,  in  Euglish,  affect  the  sibilant 
which  follows  them  just  as  it  is  affected  by  a  Sonant 
Mute.  In  this  there  is  nothing  particular.  The  par- 
ticular question  which  presents  itself  concerns  the  cha- 
racter of  the  vowel.  It  may  be  either  long  or  ehort. 
It  may  be  long  like  the  -oes  in  cargoes^  and  embaTgoeSy 
or  like  the  -ee  in  -&ee8,  and  the  -ed  in  fleas  ;  or  it  may 
be  short  like  the  ^le-  in  ladies,  cities,  valleySj  &c., 
which  are  soimded  ladtz,  cUiz,  vaUiz,  rather  than 
ladeez,  cUeez,  vaileez,  &e. 

This  depends  upon  two  points :  (I)  the  character  o 
the  vowel  as  Broad  or  Slender  ;  and  (2)  the  nature  ofir 
the  syllable  as  Accented  and  Unaccented:  the  rules^ 
being  as  follows : — 

(a)  \Mien  the   syllable    is    accented,   the   Vowel^ 
whether  Broad  or  Slender,  is  long  ;   as  days,  tcays 
blows,  SHOWS,  hoes,  pews,  flews,  flies,  sighs,  boys,  hoyi 
teas,  seas,fl,eas. 

(b)  When  the  Vowel  is  unaccented,  the  vowel, 
broad,  is  long ;  if  slender,  shoH ;  as  caraways,  m 
aways,  holidays,  cargoes,  embargoes,  heroes,  echoe  ^«s; 
groUues,  folios,  cuckoos;  but  words  like  lady,  bab;^, 
vallcii,  money,  &c.,  give  ladies,  babies,  valleys,  moT^if^, 
&c.,  sounded  ladlz,  bahiz,  valliz,  inomz,  &c. 

Tbis  is  the  rale  when  wo  consider  the  language  as  it  is  9poken:  the 
distinction  between  the  Broad  and  Slender,  and  the  Long  and  Short 
Vowels,  being  the  basis  of  the  distinction  in  speech.    The  exposition  of 
details  is  generally  founded  on  the  spelling. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  much  difference  in  the  result.  It  mat- 
ters very  little,  in  practice,  whether  we  say  the  slender  vowels  are  Ion? 
'  when  the  syllable  is  accented*  or  *  when  the  word  is  a  mtmosyUaile  ;*  ia* 
asmuch  as  it  is  only  in  monosyllables  that  tlio  final  syllable  (which  isal«) 
the  first)  is  accented  at  all.  And  there  are  other  cases  where  the  practice 
is  equally  indifferent.  Still,  in  language  we  must  look  to  the  speaking 
pntluT  than  to  tbie  wr\\,\ix^.  "Moreover,  if  it  were  not  so,  the  artificiil 
cinractcr  of  our  OTlYvogKv^\rj'  -^oviXdi  cotA^txxwN^x  «xA\n.\\^f>'!itt  of  oar 
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etymblogj  it  is  more  than  usually  artificial.    Eveiything  conceals  the 
tne  nature  of  the  words  which,  in  speaking,  end  in  Towels. 

It  is  probable  that  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  words  connected  with 
the  spelling  of  them  end  in  either  -e,  as  made,  &c.,  or  -y,  as  quaniiiy, 
&C.  But  as  the  •€  is  mute,  the  true  ending  of  the  words  in  which  it  ap- 
pears is  consonantaL  Then  -y,  when  ttMaccented,  is  sounded  as  the  e 
in  be;  when  accented  bb  y  in  by.  Finally,  come  the  words  like  shadow, 
thorough,  through,  &c.,  where  the  yowel  was  originally  followed  by  a 
eonaooant ;  in  other  words  was  anything  but  final :  the  fact  being  that 
true  Towel  endings  are  Tery  rare  in  the  older  English. 

§  285.  The  -«-  in  *  hxmses.'^ — In  fiouse  the  -«  is 
sounded  as  in  seal;  in  houses  as  -0  in  zeal  {houziz). 
The  change  may  be  due  to  the  influence  of  the  final  s ; 
which,  as  following  a  vowel,  is  changed  into  its  corre- 
sponding sonant. 

Of  the  *  *  *  change  of  »  and  th  into  their  voice  sounds,  g  and 
dhy  in  the  plural,  recognised  in  the  English  pronunciation  of  houses, 
mouths,  truths,  etc  (hduzyz,  moudhz,  truudhz),  I  do  not  find  any  traces 
in  the  Scottish  dialects. — Murray,  ^c,  p.  158. 

To  this  class  of  exceptions  belong  the  words 
pence  and  dice. '  In  both  the  form  is  collective  rather 
than  plural.  Sixpence  means  not  six  separate  pennies^ 
but  a  single  coin  equivalent  to  them,  while  dice  means 
a  pair  of  dies  for  the  purpose  of  gaming  rather  than  a 
number  of  dies  for  the  purpose  of  stamping.  This 
tells  us  why  the  s  is  soimded  as  in  seal  rather  than  as  it 
is  sounded  in  zeal. 

Why  the  words  are  spelt  with  a  -ce  is  a  matter  of 
Orthography.  If  spelt  with  -«  they  would  run  the  risk 
of  being  sounded  as  pens  and  dies  (penz,  diez\  and  if 
there  were  no  mute  e  to  follow  the  c,  the  result  would 
be  the  forms  penc  and  diecj  which  would  run  the  risk 
of  being  sounded  dyke  and  penk. 

§  286.  Eaves — peaSj  &c. — Up  to  this  time  the  -8 
Under  consideration,  whatever  may  have  been  its  sound 
or   its  import,  has  always  been  the  sign  of   either  a 
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Possesaive  Case  or  a  Plural  Number.  It  is  dear,  how- 
ever, that  it  may  present  itself  under  another  charMto, 
and,  what  is  more,  may  create  ambiguities  by  doing  so^ 
It  may  be  no  sign  of  either  Number  or  Oaae ;  no  affix 
at  all ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  part  of  the  fundamental 
word  or  theme.  Should  such  a  singular  have  a  0O&0- 
tive  sense,  the  -8  may  make  it  take  the  guise  of  i 
PluraL     Such  words  are — 

(a)  Eaves  \  in  A.  S.  yfes^  efese^edge;  a  pozdjr 
German  word. 

Pox=pock^. — ^The  -«  is  no  part  of  the  origiml 
word — pockmark,  podcmarked^ 

Alms ;  in  A.  S.  celmeaae ;  and,  as  such,  an  old  irud 
in  our  language  ;  though  not  a  German  one ;  but,  oa 
the  contrary,  from  the  Greek  tKif)fAo<nfvrf. 

Summons. — From  the  French  semonse,  sottwm* 
Plural  summxms-es. — Morris^  §  91. 

Riches. — ^Word  for  word  the  French  richesse^  but 
doubly  disguised ;  ( 1 )  by  the  change  of  accent,  and 
(2)  by  the  change  of  the  sound  of  -«8  to  that  of  z. 

Pains  J  means  J  aToends. — From  the  French  ptim^ 
mx>yen^  and  amende.    Substantives. 

News. — From  the  French  nouvelles^  Anglicised  in 
form,  and,  as  an  English  word,  an  Adjective  with  a 
Substantival  Plural. 

(c)  Peas. — Derived  from  the  Latin  pisunu  Hence, 
the  -s  is,  in  origin,  no  sign  of  Number,  but  the  -«  of 
the  theme,  or  fundamental  word.  Plsa^  peases,  and 
peaeen^  all  found  in  the  early  stage  of  our  language, 
are  better  forms.  ITie  most  irregular  form,  how- 
over,  is  the  singular  itself,  i.e.  pea  deprived  of  its  final 
consonant.  The  principle  of  the  confusion  is  dear. 
Peas  passes  for  a  Plural ;  and  pea  is  deduced  from  it 
as  its  Singular. 

{d)  Physics^   Optics^   Politics^  Ethics^  PneumOr 
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tic8,  HydratUicSj  Mechanics^  Dynamics,  Statics^  &c. 
— All  these  are  of  Greek  origin,  and  all  derived  from 
Adjectives  of  the  Plural  Number  and  the  Neuter  Gen- 
der. This  for  (f>wTt/co9= connected  with,  or  relating  to 
<f>vai9=naturej  was  <f>vauca.  The  Feminine  Singular 
of  the  same  word  was  (fivai/cij.  From  this  feminine  and 
singular  form  are  derived  the  words  like  Physic,  and 
the  corresponding  series  of  scientific  terms  in  French, 
which  end  in  ^ique,  and  are  all,  in  form,  singular. 
From  the  neuter  and  plural  are  derived  those  like  Phy^ 
sicSj  <&c.,  in  English. 

§  287.  Signs  of  Number  not  ending  vn  -s. — Be- 
sides the  usual  plural  forms  in  8,  there  are  four 
other  methods  in  English  of  expressing  a  nuniber  of 
objects. 

(1)  Change  of  vowel. — This  clafls  consists  in  the 
present  English  of  the  following  words — 

1,  2-  Mam,,  singular ;  men,  plural.  The  vowel  a 
changed  into  the  vowel  e.  The  plural  of  woman  is,  to 
the  ear,  wi/m/men,  i.e.  it  has  the  vowel  changed. 

3.  Foot,  sing. ;  feet,  pi.  The  vowel  oo  (sounded  as 
the  u  in  could)  changed  to  the  vowel  ee.  The  Old 
Saxon  has  fdti.  This  suggests  the  notion  that  the 
present  ^ee  (in  A.  S.  fit)  is  the  result  of  Umlaut ;  the 
change  from  -o-  to  -«e-  being  retained  after  the  affix  -i, 
which  initiated  it,  has  been  lost.  How  far  the  process 
explains  all  the  cases  of  a  similar  change  is  another 
question.  The  words  in  which  this  real,  or  apparent. 
Umlaut  occurs  are  Collectives  rather  than  true  Plurals; 
indeed,  feet  is  such  to  a  certain  extent,  though  not  so 
decidedly  as  rnice,  lice,  and  geese,  and  still  less  so  than 
teeth ;  which  is  as  much  Singular  as  Plural.  Now,  in 
Welsh,  and  other  languages,  we  get  the  apparent  para^ 
dox  of  a  Singular  formed  from  a  Plural ;  which  is  not 
quite  the  case,  the  real  fact  being  that  the  older  form 
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is  a  Collective ;  from  which  is  formed  a  Singular,  This 
is  a  caution  against  referring  £00  much  to  the  sole 
action  of  Umlaut. 

4.  Toothy  sing. ;  teeth^  pi. :  gooMj  sing. ;  pMM,-pL 
The  vowel  00  (as  in  food)  changed  to  ee  as  in  feeL 

5,  6.  Mouaej  louse,  sing. ;  mice,  lice,  pL  The  diph- 
thongal sound  of  ou  is  changed  to  that  of  t  (as  in  night). 
The  combination  ce  used  instead  of  ««,  for  the  same 
reason  as  in  perice  and  in  dicej  i.e.  lest,  if  written  misi, 
lise,  the  words  should  be  pronoimced  mizCj  lize, 

(2)  Addition  of  -en  or  -n. — In  the.  present  Engliflb 
the  word  oxen  is  the  only  specimen  of  this  form  in 
current  use.  In  the  older  stages  of  our  language  the 
number  of  words  in  -67i  was  much  greater  than  at 
present. 


hos-en 

=   hose  or  i 

stockings 

scher-en 

=s  shires 

ehoo-n 

=   shoes 

doghtr-en 

«  daughters 

ey-ne 

=   ei/e-s 

sustr-en 

=s   sisters 

hischop-en 

=   bishop-s 

umi-en 

=   uncles 

tldr-en 

=   elder-s 

tre-en 

e=   trees 

arw-en 

=   arrows 

souldr-en 

=s  soldiers. 

The  -en  in  oxen  is  the  -an  of  the  so-called  weak  IV- 
clension,  for  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  the  other 
instances  ox  was  certainly  a  weak  substantive. 

(3)  Children. — Here  the  analysis  is  child-e?vw, 
the  -en  being  the  en  in  ox-eji^  and  the  er  or  -r  that  of 
child-cr,  which  is  the  ordinary  Northumbrian  form.  ^"^ 
A.  S.  the  r  was  followed  by  an  -m,  the  sign  of  the  no- 
minative case  in  the  original  word :  but  when  faw-^ 
after  becoming  ia7n-(er)-u,  undergoes  contraction,  the 
euphonic  insertion  of  6  between  the  m  and  the  r  takes 
place ;  and  then,  because  the  letter  present*  itself  id 
the  plural,  it  passes  for  a  part  of  the  simpler  ringular 
form. 
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(4)  CarnbincUion  of  two  of  the  preceding  methoda. 
— Three  words  occur  in  this  class. 

1.  Kyne==cow8;  a  plural  formed  from  a  plural  by 
the  addition  of  -n ;  as  cow,  kye,  ky^ne.  Kye  is  found 
in  provincial  English,  and  cy  in  Anglosaxoii. 

2.  Children ;  a  plural  formed  from  a  plural  by  the 
addition  of  -en ;  as  chUdj  chUdr-er,  chUd^-er^en^ 
children. 

3.  Brethren ;  a  plural  formed  from  a  plural  by  the 
addition  of  -en ;  as  brother,  brether  (?)  or  brethre,  brethn 
ereuj  brethren. 

S  2BS.  Operative  and  OhsoUte  processes. — By  adding  the  sound  of 
the  -s  in  seal  to  the  word  father,  we  change  it  into  fathers.  Hence  the 
addition  of  the  sound  in  question  is  the  process  bj  which  the  Singular 
form  becomes  Plural. 

The  process  by  which  ox  is  changed  into  ox-en  is  by  a  similar  addi- 
tion of  the  syllable  -en,  with  a  power  sufficiently  allied  to  that  of  the 
•s  in  fathers,  to  make  both  forms  pass  for  Plural. 

Now  whether  the  meanings  of  these  two  affixes  are,  or  are  not,  equally 
Plural,  is  another  question.  The  fact  which  we  now  notice  is  that  of 
the  addition  of  -s  being  a  process  now  in  operation,  and  activity,  which 
the  addition  of  -en  is  not.  K  a  hundred  new  substantives  were  intro- 
duced into  our  language  next  year,  not  one  of  them  would  form  it« 
plural  after  the  fashion  of  oxen— nor  yet  after  that  of  teeth,  or  mics. 
Indeed,  they  would,  one  and  all,  form  it  in  -s;  and  in  nothing  else. 
This  is  a  single  instance  of  the  difference  between  a  living,  vital,  effective, 
active,  practical,  current,  or  operative  (it  matters  little  what  we  call  it) 
process,  and  a  dead  or  obsolete  one.  It  is  a  single  instance,  however, 
out  of  many.  Most  of  our  Inflections  are  obi»olete.  There  are  two 
signs  of  Tense  in  our  Verbs ;  one  ending  in  -d  or  -ed,  or  -t  (call,  called), 
and  the  other  formed  by  changing  the  vowel  {speak,  spoke).  But  no 
new  Verb  will  ever  form  its  past  tense  on  the  latter  model.  As  for  the 
Declension  of  the  Pronouns,  for  all  that  we  have  said  as  to  itt<  historic 
importance,  and  the  amount  of  old  cases  and  genders  that  it  has  pre- 
served, it  is,  from  first  to  last,  as  an  Operative  system,  wholly  obso- 
lete. This  is  the  difference  between  Operative  and  Obsolete  process  on 
a  large  scale. 

§  289,  The  Adjective. — Of  true  signs  of  Inflection 
the  Adjective,  in  the  present  English,  has  not  one. 
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In  the  Anglosaxon  stage  of  our  language  (as  may 
be  seen  in  §  81)  it  had  an  excess  rather  than  a  de- 
ficiency. 

But  though  they  are  not  true  Inflections,  the  d^iiees 
of  Comparison  must  be  noticed. 

§  290.  The  Comparatiw  Degree. — ^This  ctn  be  formed  tarn  the 
simple  adjective  by  the  addition  of  -^,  as  cotd-er,  rick-er,  dry'-tr,  &c. 
The  process  is  a  remarkablj  regular  one ;  and  the  forms  that  reqoiie 
special  notice  are  few. 

Near,  nearer. — The  first  of  these  forms  was  in  A.S.  neok ;  with 
nearre,  near,  and  nyr  for  its  comparative.  Hence,  the  pvpsent  -r  in 
near  is  no  true  r  at  all,  but  the  arr  in  idearr  and  Markar  notieed 
p.  260. 

Farther. — This  is  the  compazative  of  far ;  and  means  mon  far,  or 
more  distant. 

Furt/ier.^TluB  is  the  comparative  of  fare ;  aud  means  mart  forward, 
more  in  front.  In  A.S.  fyr^re.  The  dental  (tk,  d)  occurs  in  the 
O.H.G. 

Former. — In  A.S.  forma  was  the  Superlative  of  fore ;  the  -w-  Wn? 
the  -m-  in  the  Latin  primus,  and  the  Lithuanic  pirmas, 

§  291.  The  Superlative  Degree. — So  far  as  its  form  goes,  the  Saper- 
lative  is  derived  from  the  Positive  by  the  addition  of  -est;  as  eold-ett, 
rick-eet,  hw-est,  dry-eat,  from  cold,  rich,  low,  dry. 

The  only  forms  that  require  special  notice  are  those  that  look  the 
tfiniplest ;  viz.  those  in  -inost,  as  midmost,  foremost,  jc  But  these  we 
have  already  explained.  To  forms  like  the  following,  themselves  Super- 
lative 


iglosaxon. 

English. 

Anglosaxon. 

English. 

innoma 

inmost 

forma 

foremort. 

iitpma 

outmost 

seftema 

aftermoi«t. 

si'Scma 

latest 

ufoma 

utmost. 

la'tcma 

latMst 

hindema 

hindmost. 

nitSoma 

nethcnnost 

midoma 

midmo!»t. 

was  added  a  second  sign  of  Superlativity,  -si.  This  does  not  mean  that 
no  such  compouud  han  not  boon  formod  by  the  simple  addition  of  ViOfi 
as  a  whole  word.  So  absolute  rule  can  be  given  in  cases  of  this  kind. 
Hence,  in  the  present  English,  the  different  parts  of  the  syllaMe 
most  come  from  difTfrent  quarters.  The  vt  is  the  m  in  the  Anglosaxon 
words  innema,  &c. ;  whilst  the  -st  is  the  common  sign  of  the  superLi- 
tive.  In  separating,  then,  such  words  as  midmost  into  its  componect 
parts,  we  should  write — 
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mid-m-o8t 

not 

mid-most 

fore-m-ost 

not 

fore-most 

ut-m-ost 

— 

Qt-most 

in-m-ost 

— 

in-most 

up-m>06t 

— 

up-most 

hind-m-ost 

— 

hind-most  • 

In  certain  words  the  syllable  m-08t  is  added  to  a.  word  already 
ending  in  er ;  that  is,  to  a  word  already  marked  with  the  sign  of  the 
c<MnparatiTe  degree. 


neth-er-most 

ntt*er-mo8t 

npp-er-most 


hind-er-most 

out-er-most 

inn-er-most 


Here  the  addition  is  mottf  as  a  simple  word ;  and  the  result  is  a  Com- 
pound— not  a  Ikritxitioe. 

Having  accounted  for  the  m  in  the  words  just  mentioned,  we  can 
account  for  the  m  in  the  word  former.  The  superlative  w^s  forma,  and 
former  was  a  comparative,  catsAhrestically,  derived  from  it. 

§  292.  Comfarwm  of  Adverbs,— AdYeibe,  like  adjectives,  take  de- 
grees of  comparison,  though  not  to  the  same  extent.  In  the  sun  shines 
bright^  the  word  bright  means  brightly ;  and  although  the  use  of  the 
hitter  word  is  better  grammar,  it  is  not  better  English. 

The  sun  shines  to-day  brighter  than  it  did  yesterday,  and  to-morrow 
it  will  shine  brightest. — Here  the  sense  is  adverbiaL 

In  words  like  oftener  and  seldomer  the  adverbial  comparison  is  be- 
yond doubt. 

Adverbs,  then,  take  the  degrees  of  comparison :  and  not  only  do 
they  do  this,  but  the  histoiy  of  their  forms  is  important.  In  Anglo- 
Saxon  there  were  two  forms ;  one  in  -re  and  -este,  the  other  in  -or  and 
-ost.  Now  the  first  of  these  was  the  form  taken  by  ati^ectives  ;  as  se 
seearpre  sivcord  » the  sharper  sword,  and  se  scearpeste  sweord  =>  the  sharp- 
est sword :  the  second,  the  form  taken  by  adverbs ;  as,  se  sweord  scyrfS 
scearpor^  the  sword  cuts  sharper,  and  se  sweord  scyrH  scearpost  sa  the 
sword  cuts  sharpest. 

More  than  this — the  adverbial  form  had  a  tendency  to  make  the 
preceding  vowel  full:  the  adjectival,  a  tendency  to  make  it  small. 
Thus— 


Bositive. 

Comparative. 

Superlative. 

Lang, 

Lengre, 

Lengest, 

Long. 

Strang, 

Strengre, 

Strengest, 

Strong. 

Oeong, 

Gyngre, 

Gyngest, 

Young. 

Sceort, 

Scytre, 

Sqrrtest, 

Short. 

Heah, 

Hyrre, 

Hyhst, 

High. 

Fold. 

Yidre, 

Yldest, 

Old. 

Of  this  change,  the  word  last  quoted  is  a  still  existing  specimen,  as 
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old^  HtUr,  and  older ,  eldeit  and  oldest.  Betw««&  the  two  IbfiH,  hov- 
ever,  there  is  a  difference  in  meaning,  elder  being  naed  as  a  anbitantiit, 
and  haying  a  plnral  fozm,  eldert.  A  more  important  wvd  if  ratlir. 
Here,  we  pronounce  the  a  like  the  a  in  fatker,  or  ftiU.  NTBrthehM, 
the  positire  form  is  small,  the  a  being  pxonoonoed  as  the  •«-  in^Ukr. 
Rathe  {rdthcTf  ratkest)  are  AcyeetiTal  forms ;  (ratke)  (pronHmnead  as  tks 
fatk-  in  father) ;  rather,  and  (ratheet)  are  AdverbiaL 

S  293.  The  MiBsopothie  Comparative  and  SttperlaHm  ni  -«,  sr  <. 
— ^The  formulas  which  give  ns  the  diflerenee  between  the  D^gteia  of 
Comparison  have  been  g^Ten  as  they  are  fonnd  in  the  genenli^  of  gram- 
mars ;  and,  it  may  be  added,  that  they  are  of  remarkable  simplicity  and 
regularity.  The  doctrine,  too,  of  the  connexion  between  the  Oompnatini 
in  -er  and  words  like  under,  over,  whether,  either,  ftc  (for  wliieh  see  {  Stt). 
wherein  there  is  a  notion  of  dualism,  or  duality,  in  a  more  geDanl 
sense,  has  been  recognised.  Finally,  no  ezplanaiion  has  bosn  giTSB  of 
the  words  worse  and  woret. 

There  is  a  reason  for  this.  The  -«-  in  the  words  woree  and  went)s 
inyolved  in  an  explanation  which  introduces  a  new  eleinent  into  ov 
criticism,  and  one  which,  to  some  extent,  invests  the  ordinaiy  pcoooM 
with  an  artificial,  or  non-natural,  character. 

The  Compariitive  Degree  is  formed  from  the  Positive  by  the  additpa 
of  -cr^  the  Superlative  by  that  of  •est.   Nothing  is  much  simpler  than  this 

But  the  Superiative  may  alt>o  be  formed  from  the  comparatiTe  1>J 
changing  the  r  of  the  comparative  into  «,  and  adding  t;  asderk-^r, 
dark-ff,  dark-es-t,  ccid-tr,  cold-es,  cold-fs-t,  &c.  This  is  anything  I'u: 
bimple. 

We  can  understand,  however,  why  it  must  be  recognised  when  we 
nsk  what  was  the  comparative  of  the  Mcesogothic.  It  was  not  fonot^ 
by  the  sound  of  -r,  but  by  the  sound  of  the  sibilant  -.?.  ts^  or  •:  *!»^' 
words  like  ald-iza,  baf-isa,  sut-isa,  wore  the  original  forms  of  vhit  bf 
came  in  old  High-German  alt-iro,  bets-iro,  suats-iro,  and  in  English,"'*'' 
er,  bftt-er,  tftreft'Cr. 

Vairsha,  then,  in  Mccsogothic  was  the  form  of  the  0.  H.  G.  riw*^- 
the  M.  G.  G.  wirser,  the  0.  S.  versa,  the  A.  S.  vt/rsa,  and  the  0.  !*.  ^^^ 
the  Dani»*h  vterrc,  the  Swedish  vdrre. 

The  ^Icpsogothic  form  in  the  sibilant  introduces  a  serious  complied' 
tion  iu  the  doctrine  of  dualism ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  bf«o 
successfully  unravelle<l. 

§  294.  Defect  and  Complement — For  goaU  ^  * 
positive  form,  there  are  now  no  such  comparatives  awl 
superlatives  as  gooder  and  goodest.  Hence,  good  may 
be  called  defective.  For  better  and  best  there  is,  now, 
no  such  positive  form  as  bet.     This  is  defect  again. 
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But  what  ifl  wanting  in  the  way  of  degrees  of  com- 
parison between  the  two  roots  is  made  up  by  the  other. 
And  so  it  is  in  other  cases. 

This  brings  in  the  distinction  between  a  aeqv^ence 
in  Logic  and  a  sequence  m  Etyinology. 

The  ideas  or  notions  of  tlvou^  thj/j  thee^  are  ideas 
between  which  there  is  a  metaphysical  or  logical  con- 
nection. The  train  of  such  ideas  may  be  said  to  form 
a  sequence,  and  such  a  sequence  may  be  called  a  logical 
one.  The  forms  thou,  thy,  thee,  are  forms  or  words 
between  which  there  is  a  formal  or  an  etymological 
connection.  A  train  of  such  words  may  be  called  a 
sequence,  and  such  a  sequence  may  be  called  an  etymo- 
logical one.  In  the  case  of  thou,  thy,  thee,  the  etymo- 
logical sequence  tallies  with  the  logical  one.  In  the 
case  of  /,  lay,  me,  the  etymological  sequence  does  not 
tally  (or  tallies  imperfectly)  with  the  logical  one.  Ap- 
plying this  to  words  like  good,  better,  &c.,  we  see  at 
once,  that,  whilst  soitie  are  deficient  in  their  Compara- 
tive and  Superlative,  others  are  deficient  in  their 
Positive  forms.  The  defective  character,  however,  of 
this  class  of  words  is  not  all.  It  must  be  remarked  that 
the  forms  which  one  word  wants  are  made  good  by  those 
which  another  possesses.  Hence,  there  is  not  only  De- 
fect, but  what  may  be  called  Complement  also.  The 
word  good  fills  up  what  was  wanting  to  the  forms 
better  and  best 

These  relations  between  defect  and  complement  will 
meet  us  again  and  again.  Simple  Defect  is  common 
in  language.  Defect  combined  with  CoTnplement  is  not 
uncommon.  Irregularity,  with  which  they  are  often 
confounded,  is  a  very  different  phenomenon,  and,  com- 
paratively, at  least,  a  rare  one. 

§  295.  Retrospect,  Amount  of  Declension. — We 
have  now  gone  through  that  part  of  Grammar  which  is 
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ordinarily  assigned  to  the  Noun,  whether  Pronoun  or 
Noun  Proper ;  and,  in  respect  to  Nouns  Proper,  we  hire 
considered  both  the  Substantive  and  the  Adjective  (or 
the  Nouns  Substantive  and  the  Nouns  Adjective),  u 
opposed  to  the  Pronoun ;  which  wrongly  (as  will  be 
argued  hereafter)  is  held  to  be  something  less  than  the 
Noun. 

We  have  notified  the  manifest  and  undoubted  dif- 
ference between  forms  like  genetrix  and  forms  like 
domina ;  the  latter  only  of  which  gives  us  Dedenrion 
in  the  way  of  Gender,  a  true  declension ;  and  we  have 
seen  that,  in  the  present  English,  no  such  fieminiae 
substantives  as  domi/na  are  to  be  found,  though  there 
are  plenty  like  genetrix. 

Among  the  Pronouns,  in  the  -^  of  {^  tJuUj  and  what^ 
we  have  found  a  true  instance  of  Gender  expressed  bv 
Declension ;  not,  however,  after  the  fashion  of  domino^ 
but  after  that  of  id,  Ulud,  and  quod.  But  the  declen- 
sion of  the  Pronouns  is  different  from  that  of  the  Sub- 
stantives. 

That  of  the  Adjective  is  also  different  from  that 
of  the  Substantive,  but  identical  with  that  of  the 
Pronoun — different  from  what  it  is  in  the  Latin  and 
Greek. 

Of  this  Pronominal  Declension  the  Adjectives  of  the 
present  time  are  wholly  denuded. 

Hence,  if  we  wish  to  measure  the  extent  of  our 
Inflections  in  the  way  of  Declension,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  Inflection,  of  the  Noun,  we  must  take  the  Substan- 
tive and  the  Pronoun  togethefj  and  ask  what  it  amount? 
to.  But  before  doing  this  we  must  recognise  two  limi- 
tations. 

One  of  these  has  already  been  indicated.  An  Obso- 
lete Inflection,  though  we  cannot  exactly  say  that  it  i« 
not  an  inflection  at  all,  is  certainly  one  of  an  imff^ 
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3ct  character.  At  any  rate,  there  are  degrees  in  what 
^e  call  the  eflBciency  of  inflectional  forms,  as  Operative 
r  Obsolete. 

There  are,  also,  degrees  in  their  elBSciency  in  another 
aspect.  An  affix,  or  any  other  characteristic,  which  is 
mited  to  a  single  function,  and  has  only  one  import, 
f,  certainly,  more  Distinctive  than  one  which  has  se ve- 
il functions,  and  is  common  to  a  variety  of  words, 
lius,  while  the  Greek  and  Latin  distinguish  the  Greni- 
ive  Singular,  the  Nominative  Plural,  the  Genitive 
lural,  and  the  Third  Person  Singular  Indicative  by 
iflections,  as  -ot;,  -oi,  ~mv^  and  -£t  (Xo70t;,  XtSyoi,  \oy<oVy 
iyii)j  and  as  -i,  -a,  -or^itm,  and  -at  {regni,  regna^  &c.), 
be  single  sign  -8,  in  English,  serves  for  all  four. 

The  merest  modicum  of  reflection  tells  us  that  this 
ifitinctive  character  is  one  of  the  most  natural  con- 
itions  of  an  inflection.  But  what  is  the  case  in 
English  ?  In  the  older  English  it  was  much  what  it  is 
a  Latin  and  Greek.  The  old  sign  of  the  Genitive  Sin- 
xdar  was  -es  ;  that  of  the  Nominative  Plural,  -cw ; 
hat  of  the  Third  Person  Present  -eth.  But  the  e 
as  been  lost  in  the  first  of  these  three  forms,  and 
he  a  in  the  second,  whilst  in  the  third  there  has 
►een  a  double  change ;  for  not  only  has  the  e  been 
Iropped,  but  the  -)?  has  become  -8,  and  the  signs  of  the 
hree  originally  different  parts  of  the  Noun  and  Verb 
lave  become  identical,  so  that  the  differences  in  func- 
don  can  only  be  inferred  from  the  context. 

In  Greek  and  Latin,  and  in  the  older  English,  we 
Bight  know  by  the  mere  inspection  of  an  isolated  word 
n  -oi;,  -o«,  or  -H — i,  a,  or  cU — e«,  cw,  or  -eth,  what  the 
distinctive  character  of  the  last  syllable  was.  In  the  -8 
f  our  Genitive  Singulars,  our  Nominative  Plurals,  our 
"^nitive  Plurals  (to  a  certain  extent),  and  our  Third 
^ersons  Singular  of  the  Present  Tense  of  the  Indicative 
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Mood  of  the  Verb,  we  have  only  one  ngn  of  InflecAiiiii; 
and   when  the  fundamental  word  ends  in  <^  ai  in 
alm8f  &c.,  we  do  not  know,  except  through  infiHraih 
tion  from  another  quarter,  whether  it  is  an  Tnf^^^ 
or  not.    All  this  deprives  our  Bigns  of  Inflection— 1 
had  almost  said  our  single  sign— of  the  element  of 
Distinctiveness.      Not,  indeed,  wholly,  but  to  a  gieit 
extent ;  and  the  fact  of  its  doing  so  deprivea  them  of 
much  of  their  import  as  Inflections.     That  this  liidif- 
tinctiveness  belongs  rather  to  the  present  stage  of  oar 
own  particular  language  than  to  language  in  gownli 
we  have  seen.     But  we  must  take  our  langoage  ai  ne 
find  it,  and  value  our  Inflections  accordingly.    It  is 
certain  that  they  are  not,  now,  such  good  inflections 
as  they  were  at  first,  and  this  is  just  what  we  have  seen 
to  be  the  case  with  obsolete  inflections  like  the  -4  in 
tJiat^  &c.     So  far,  then,  as  Inflections,  to  fulfil  their 
proper  fimctions,  are  either  Operative  or  Distinctive, 
we  have  but  few  of  them. 

What  have  we  when  we  take  in  as  many  as  we  can  ? 
And  what  have  we  when  we  take  them  with  what  I  hold 
to  be  their  legitimate,  and  in  certain  cases,  their  neces- 
sary, limitations  ? 

By  going  to  the  Pronoims  we  may  get  (1)  the 
Neuter  in  -t ;  (2)  the  Feminine  Genitive  in  -r ;  (3)  the 
Masculine  Accusative  when^  preserved  as  an  Adverb  of 
Time ;  (4)  the  Feminine  Dative  where^  similarlj  p^ 
ser\  ed  as  an  Adverb  of  Place  ;  and  (5)  the  instrumental 
why,  and  the  the  in  aU  the  more^  &c. 

All  these  are  Distinctive.  On  the  other  hand,  thfV 
are  all  Obsolete. 

Whether  we  admit  these  drawbacks  or  not  is  a  point 
upon  wliicli  there  may  be  difierences  of  opinion.  One 
thing,  however,  is  certain,  viz.,  that,  if  we  do  admit 
them,  the  whole  Declension  of  the  Noim  consists  in  the 
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BOimd  of  the  letter  -^  and  its  Sonant  variety — in  this 
and  nothing  more. 

Nevertheless,  this,  with  the  limitations  suggested, 
is  the  Declension  of  the  Noun,  and  if  more  thsLa  usual 
has  been  said  about  it,  there  is  a  reason  for  saying  it. 

The  same,  mutatia  mutandis,  will  be  said  when 
we  have  considered  the  Conjugation  of  the  Verb. 

The  two  will  give  us  the  amoimt  of  our  Inflection, 
and  when  we  have  seen  how  small  this  is,  we  shall  haye 
a  fair  measure  of  the  extent  to  which  our  language  is 
Analytic  rather  than  Synthetic.  Indeed,  it  is  the  most 
Analytic  language  in  the  world ;  a  fact  of  no  slight 
importance. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


VERBS  OF    TWO    KINDS  — THE    INDETEBMIKATE — THEIR   RE- 
lation to  the  noun their  declension — the  verbals 

— ^indeterminate'  and  'finite,'  as  names. 

§  296.  Verba  of  t%vo  kinds.  Indeterminate  and 
Finite, — ^The  Verb  which  will  be  considered  in  the  pre- 
sent chapter  will  be  called  the  Indeterminate  Verb. 
Its  opposite,  the  subject  of  the  next  chapter,  will  be 
called  the  Finite  Verb.  The  meaning  of  the  two 
words,  and  the  value  of  the  difference  of  their  import.,  will 
be  explained,  or  will  explain  itself,  as  we  proceed. 

The  leading  distinction  between  the  two  is  their  rela- 
tion to  the  Noun. 

We  have  seen  that,  from  the  accidents  of  their  re- 
spective names,  the  Noun  Substantive  and  the  Kown 
Adjective,  as  Parts  of  Speech,  have  obtained  a  kind  of 
prerogative  over  the  Pronoun,  which  passes  for  less  of 


sioii  and  Coujii*i^ation.  Nouni 
jngated.  Xuuns  are  generally 
gated.  Verbs  are  both  conju| 
term,  therefore,  does  not  exclu 
Gender,  Verbs  have  not.  But 
Number;  and,  so  far  as  the^ 
On  the  other  hand,  they  have 
which  Nouns  have  not.  Abo^ 
In  this  last  inflection  the  di 
Parts  of  Speech  most  especial 

§  297.  Nouns   are  Decli] 
clined  and  Conjugated. 

The  declension  of  verbs  h 
be  overlooked  ;  otherwise  we 
broader  line  between  Verbs  i 
ture  of  language  warrants, 
ence  is  both  important  and  s' 
are  natural.     This,  however, 
them  in  anything  like  contra 
the  noun  has  no  Moods  and 
that  the  verb  has  no  Cases, 
f Via  afrpncrfh  of  its  decided  v 
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ticiples  are  uninflected,  in  Anglo-Saxon  their  inflection 
was  as  full  as  it  was  in  the  Greek  and  Latin,  and  as  it  is 
in  many  modem  languages.  But  without  having  re- 
course to  the  Participle,  which  is  generally,  though  not 
consistently,  treated  as  a  separate  part  of  speech,  the 
Infinitive  Mood,  along  with  the  Gerunds  and  Supines, 
where  they  exist,  is,  for  most  purposes,  a  Substantive. 
In  Old  High-German  we  have  blaaennes^fiaTidi  and 
others.  We  may  call  this  a  Gerund  if  we  choose.  We 
may  also,  if  we  choose,  call  to  blasenne  a  Supine; 
nevertheless,  the  result  is  a  Noun  in  a  Case.  This  is 
because  the  name  of  an  action  is  an  Abstract  Noun. 
When  we  connect  it  with  the  idea  of  an  agent  we  get 
something  concrete.  But  this  gives  us  Persons,  or,  at 
any  rate,  Agents.  A  horse  may  run^  a  man  may  run,  a 
stream  may  mtn,  time  may  run  {or  fly).  But  if  I  wish 
to  have  the  conception  of  runni/ng  alone,  I  must  sepa- 
rate, or  draw  off,  from  the  agent  an  action  which  is 
something  which  I  can  imagine,  but  which  I  cannot 
perceive  through  any  of  my  senses.  I  can  see  a  "man 
in  a  state  of  happiness,  and  I  can  see  a  horse  in  the  a^ 
of  running.  Happiness,  however,  without  some  happy 
object,  or  the  act  of  running  without  some  object  that 
runs,  I  cannot  perceive ;  though  I  can  imagine  it. 
Nevertheless,  both  are  Substantives ;  one  being  the 
name  of  a  Quality,  the  other  that  of  an  Action. 
In  English  we  have  such  lines  as 

To  err  is  human,  to  forgive  divine — 
To  be  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question — 

in  which  a  substantive  in  the  nominative  case  is  repre- 
sented by  a  verb  with  a  preposition  before  it.     To  err 
means  error,  and  to  forgive  jnesjis  forgiveness. 
In  Greek  we  find 

rou  ^Boifuv    ^invidia 
iv  T^  ^ovcivstn  invidid. 


person '.,■:. ,'i;,tlh':<'rl;i.-<h-;i. 
been  in  (he  act  of  striLin;/  mi 
to  strike  <me ;  and  in  like  mu 
person  who  w  sleeping,  is  aih 
slept.  In  other  words,  can  thin 
of  a  striker,  or  a  sleeper,  as  t 
sleeping,  as  one  alone  in  pres 
and,  when  we  think  of  it  apart 
we  think  of  it  simply  as  an  acf 
of  this  act,  state,  or  conditic 
sleep  are  names,  much  in  th 
or  streiigtk  are  names  for  th 
red  and  strong. 

And  as  redness  or  atrengti 
strike,  and  sleep.  In  respect. 
Verbs  are  (1)  related  to  the 
ised  by  certain  peculiarities  c 

§  298.  Special  relations  < 
to  the  Noun.— So  far  as  th 
Noun  it  is  Declined.  So  far 
peculiarities  of  its  own  it  is  ( 
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and  treated  as  a  part  of  it.  Their  Declension,  how- 
ever, is  AdjectivaL  Both  were  folly  declined  in 
Anglosaxon* 

§  299.  The  Verbals.— Tho^  Substantives  which 
stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Verb  as  the  Partici- 
ples stand  on  the  side  of  the  Adjectives  are  the  Verfh- 
ah.  These  are  (1)  the  name  of  the  act,  or  state,  itself, 
and  (2)  the  name  of  the  agent.  The  former  ends  in 
-dmg;  and  may  be  called  the  Verbal  in  '4m>g.  The 
latter  ends  in  -er;  and  may  be  called  the  Verbal  in  "Cr. 
They  are  correlative  to  one  another.  HuTiMng  is  the 
act  of  one  who  hunts.  Hunter  is  one  who  performs 
the  act  of  hunting.  The  same  is  the  case  where,  in- 
stead of  an  act,  we  have  a  state  or  condition.  Sleeps 
ing  is  the  act  of  one  who  sleeps ;  i.e.  of  one  who  in  this 
respect  is  a  deeper. 

§  300.  The  old  Declension  of  the  Verb. — In  the 
older  stages  of  our  language  there  was  a  true  Infinitive 
Mood  which  ended  in  -ari,  as  hciBT7ian=^humj  hifian 
=:love.  When  this  was  preceded  by  to,  -an  became 
-enne ;  as  to  lufienne  =  to  love^  to  bcemerme  =  to 
bum. 

This  A.  S.  form  in  -^ne  has  been  noticed  already ; 
but  it  will  perplex  no  one  who  has  gone  through  the 
elements  of  the  Latin  grammar,  and  knows  what  is 
meant  by  an  Infinitive  Mood  or  a  Gerund.  Such  a 
reader  will  at  once  compare  lujian  =  love  with  amare ; 
and  bceman^bum  with  urere ;  whilst  to  lufienne^to 
love  he  will  compare  with  ad  amandum ;  and  to  bcem^ 
e7me=sto  bum  with  ad  urenduTYi. 

Both  the  Gerunds  and  the  Supines  in  Latin  are  de- 
clined as  Nouns. 

The  Latin,  in  words  like  amaH  and  audiri,  moneri 
and  regi,  shows  that  the  Indeterminate  Verb  may  ap* 
proach  the  character  of  a  Noim  in  both  Voices;  and  the 
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Greek,  wh^ch  uses  such  combinatioiis  as  rov  TlhmaWf 
rod  Tv^)0r)vaiy  does  the  same. 

Here,  then,  we  meet  with  an  approach  on  the  side 
of  the  Verb  to  the  Nomi,  just  as,  in  the  Verbals,  we 
met  with  an  approach  to  the  Noun  on  the  side  of  the 
Verb. 

In  the  Infinitive  Moods,  the  Gerunds,  and  the  Supines 
we  have  the  name  of  the  action  only — ^not  the  name  of 
any  agent.  Hence,  it  is  with  the  forms  in  -ing  that 
these  Infinitive  forms  are  most  especially  oompaied: 
and  the  Noun  is  the  Noun  Substantive. 

§  301.  ^ Irideterminate^  and  ^FmUe*  as  names,-^ 
In  all  these  forms  the  name  of  an  agent  is  oonspicnoos 
for  its  absence — conspicuous  for  its  absence  whether  the 
Verb  convey  the  notion  of  an  act  or  a  state.  The 
Verbs,  then,  are  essentially  J^npersonaL  As  such  they 
are  Abstractions ;  but,  as  every  act  or  state  has  some 
person  or  thing  which  makes  it  such,  it  is  wholly  in- 
definite, or  indeterminate  in  this  respect. 

Unfortunately,  however,  we  have  no  recognised  name 
for  them,  or  the  division  to  which  they  belong.  '  Imr 
personal '  is  used  in  another  sense,  though,  theoreticallj, 
it  is  by  far  the  best  name ;  inasmuch  as  the  Verb  of  the 
other  division,  between  which  the  whole  class  is  divided, 
is  characterised  by  having  Persons.  ^Infin/Uive^  u 
used  in  too  limited  a  sense.  If  it  were  not  so,  it  would 
be  the  second-best  name ;  inasmuch  as  the  opposite  class 
is  called  *  FvaUe.^ 

In  comparing,  and  sometimes  contrasting,  these  two 
classes,  I  call  the  second  by  its  ordinary  name,  and 
call  the  former  ^Irvdetermvaate.^  This  will  include  not 
only  the  Infinitive  Mood,  but  the  Gerunds  and  S\ir 
pines;  or  their  equivalents.  The  two  great  points 
of  contrast  are  the  absence  or  presence  of  the  name  of 
(or  something  sv]Lgge^\iv\^  ^1  ^i!^^  \i«.m.Q  of)  the  agent; 
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and,  connected  with  this,  their  respective  relations  to 
the  Noun. 

§  302.  The  farm  in  -ing  and  the  Present  Parti-- 
cipU. — The  original  Vowel  of  this  Verbal  Abstract  was 
not  -i-  but  -it^ ;  as  in  dcensung,  hwiatlung.  Its  ob- 
lique case  when  governed  by  -ou  was  in  -e — on  dcens" 
unge,  on  hvnsthinge,  &c. ;  afterwards  a^^-deanavng,  or 
whistling,  &c. 

These  in  the  present  English  both  change  the  -4^- 
and  drop  the  final  -e ;  and  cleansing  and  whisUvng  are 
the  result. 

When,  besides  this,  the  prefix  a-  drops  off,  the  result 
is  I  was  ^vhistling,  I  was  cleansing,  and  the  like. 

But  this  -i/ng  is  the  sign  of  the  Present  Participle, 
which  began  with  the  termination  -nd,  and  ends  in 
'Vng;  as  A.  S.  lufiand,  now  loving,  &c.,  &c. 

This  is  Confluence  on  a  large  scale,  for  the  change  is 
universaL 

More  on  this  point  will  be  said  hereafter  in  ^Syntaa.^ 


CHAPTER  VII. 

VERBS  OF  TWO  KINDS. — THE  FINITE. — THE  SIGNS  OF  PER- 
SON.— GARNETT's    THEORY. 

§  303.  Whoever,  after  duly  noticing  that  nothing 
has  been  said  about  the  Pronoun  as  one  of  those 
branches  of  the  Noun  with  which  the  Intermediate 
Verb  is  connected  in  the  way  of  affinity,  and  then,  aft;er 
considering  such  forms  as  amare,  amarij  amandij 
amando,  amandum,  amatum,  amatu,  proceeds  to  the 
Conjugation  of  amo,  amas,  amat,  &c.,  or  amavi,  ama- 
vistij  amavity  will  not  be  long  in  perceiving  that  the 
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Finite  Verbs  are  as  essentially  and  ohaiaeteiutaeally 
Personal  as  the  Verbs  of  the  preceding  chapter  aze  tlie 
contrary.  He  will  see,  too,  that  in  these  last  there  ii 
something  that  implies,  though  it  does  not  direotlj 
convey,  the  name  of  an  agent ;  and  he  will  see  that,  fior 
the  first  two  persons  at  least,  that  name  must  bekxDgto 
the  class  of  Proncyvma.  In  amOy  amas^  &€.,  it  mani- 
festly lies  in  the  a£Sxes  -o  and  -oa,  &c. ;  which^  whst- 
ever  they  may  have  been  originally,  are  now  part  and 
parcel  of  the  Latin  Verb ;  and  when  he  trandates  theie 
into  English,  and  says  I  lovej  thou  lovedetj  the  Ptoikh 
minal  character  of  the  combination  beoomes  umnu- 
takeable. 

From  this  point  of  view  he  may  add  symmetry  and 
harmony  to  the  relations  of  the  Verb  with  the  Nonn. 
For  in  -o  (or  its  equivalent  I)  and  in  -as  (or  its  equiva- 
lent  thou)  he  gets  the  name  of  the  person  who  loves ;  and, 
as  he  can  speak  of  the  agent  for  the  third  person  as  hij 
shsj  or  it,  he  gets  a  name  like  hunt-er  (or  the  Verbal 
in  -er),  as  that  of  the  name  of  the  Agent.     Hence,  as 
the  Indeterminate  Verb  comes  into  connection  with  the 
Noun  through   one  Verbal,  the  Personal  comes  into 
connection  with  it  through  the  other ;  the  Substantive 
through  the  Verbal  in  -ing ;  and  the  Pronoun  through 
its  equivalent  to  the  Verbal  in  -«r — each  in  their  re- 
spective ways— connected  with  the  Verb  and  Noun,  or 
vice  versa, 

§  304.  Still,  the  nature  of  the  connection  is  by  no 
means  similar.  The  Substantive  and  Participle  are,  v 
Parts  of  Speech,  akin  to  the  Verb ;  and  the  Verb  to 
them:  and  the  act  indicated  by  words  like  huntinfJ- 
and  the  agency  indicated  by  words  like  huntcVj  are  cop- 
relative  terms.  But  the  Pronoun  has  no  such  elements 
of  aflSnity.  Such  as  it  has  it  gets  in  its  capacity  of  a 
substitute  for  a  Substantive :  and  its  connection  vith 
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the  Verb  is  simply  that  of  one  word  in  combination 
with  another.  We  infer  this  in  compounds  like  am-o, 
awHiSf  &c.  We  see,  and  hear,  it  in  combinations  like 
/  love^  you  move. 

§  305.  How  this  can  give  ns  the  three  Persons  of  a 
Verb  is  not  very  difiScult  to  see. 

The  logician,  or  metaphysician,  divides  the  whole 
universe  under  two  heads — himself,  the  sentient 
being,  and  everything  else  beside — ^the  ego  and  the 
norv^o.  The  classes  in  the  way  of  magnitude  are  in- 
commensurable ;  but  they  exhaust  the  whole  world  of 
Thought. 

The  ordinary  talker  makes  a  third  class.  There  is 
(I)  the  speaker,  (2)  the  person  spoken  to,  and  (3)  the 
person,  or  thing,  spoken  about.  He  calls  one  / ;  the 
other  thou ;  the  third  he,  she,  or  U.  The  first  two  ex- 
plain themselves.  The  third  is  explained  by  the  con- 
text. Every  object  that  hvmiSj  or  sleeps,  or  does  any 
action,  or  suffers  from  an  action  done  by  aught  else, 
or  is  in  any  state  whatever,  comes  under  one  of  these 
three  denominations.  Countless,  then,  as  is  the  multi- 
tude of  known  and  conceivable  actions,  each  one  with 
its  agents,  the  whole  incalculable  host  of  the  latter  can 
be  reduced  to  three  classes.  Everything  that  has  or  will 
be  done,  or  is  capable  of  being  imagined  as  a  deed,  is 
done  by  a  doer  belonging  to  one  of  them ;  and  if  each 
of  them  has  a  short  and  adaptable  name,  a  coalition 
with  the  verb  is  a  veiy  natural  result. 

When  such  a  coalition  has  taken  place,  the  whole 
character  of  the  verb  is  changed.  It  loses  to  a  great 
extent  its  abstract  and  indefinite  character.  It  becomes 
*  invested  with  circumstances ; '  for  it  is  no  longer  the 
name  of  a  bare  action,  but  the  name  of  an  action  plus 
that  of  the  actor. 

To  this  condition,  however.  Verbs  arrive ;  and  when 
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they  have  done  so  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  sepa- 
rate them  from  the  noun ;  for  they  have  thus  become 
personal ;  and  then  the  difference  is  a  great  one. 

§  306.  The  Finite  Verbs,  then,  are  Personal ;  and, 
as  such,  play  a  more  conspicuous  part  in  language  than 
the  Indeterminate.  They  do  not,  however,  do  this  as 
simple,  single-handed  Verbs,  but  as  Verbs  with  a  super- 
added element. 

What  this  is  has  been  suggested ;  and  it  has  long 
been  admitted  that  it  is  a  Personal  Pronoun.  Whether 
it  is  in  the  Nominative  or  in  an  Oblique  case  is  a  ques- 
tion of  comparatively  recent  origin.  It  is  chiefly  with 
the  name  of  the  late  Mr.  Gamett,  among  whose  nume- 
rous contributions  to  the  higher  departments  of  philo- 
logy the  present  doctrine  stands,  perhaps,  the  first  in 
\'idue,  that  it  is  most  especially  connected.  Mi,  Gor- 
nett,  however,  with  his  usual  justice  towards  his  prede- 
cessors, has  indicated  a  suggestion  of  the  famous  Keltic 
scholar  E.  Lhuyd. 

The  verb,  according  to  Mr.  Gamett  (who  henceforth 
will  speak  for  himself),  is  not  so  much  a  finite  verb  as  a 
verbal ;  the  pronoun  which  invests  it  with  personality 
being  not  in  the  Nominative  case,  or  in  Concord  with 
the  verb,  but  in  the  Possessive  case,  while  the  Terb 
itself  is  in  a  state  of  Eegimen  or  Government. 

*  Grammarians  hare  not  been  able  to  divest  themselves  of  the  idea 
that  the  subject  of  the  verb  must  necessarilj  be  a  nominativt\  aad 
when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  distinctiTo  terminations  of  the  rerV 
are  in  fact  personal  pronouns,  they  persisted  in  regarding  those  pro- 
nouns as  nominatives,  abbreviated  indeed  from  the  fuller  forms,  bnt  still 
performing  the  same  functions.' 

*  The  personal  terminations  in  Welsh  are  pronouns ;  but  it  is  sn 
important  fact  that  they  are  evidently  in  statu  reffiminUf  not  in  apposi- 
tion or  concord  ;  in  other  words,  they  are  not  nominatives,  but  oblique 
cases,  precisely  such  as  are  affixed  to  various  prepositions.  For  ex- 
ample, the  (second  person  plural  does  not  end  with  the  nominatiTe  chti, 
but  with  echf  wch,  och,  ych,  which  last  three  forms  are  aJ&>  foood 
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eoalescing  with  Tarioas  prepositions,  iwch,  "  to  you,"  t/noch,  "  in  you,* 
wrthyek,  "  through  you." 

*  Now  the  roots  of  "Weish  Terbs  are  coufessedly  nouns,  generally  of 
abstract  signification ;  as,  for  example,  dysff  is  both  doetrina,  and  the 
second  person  imperatiye  doce,  Dysg-och,  or  -tocA,  is  not,  therefore, 
docetis  or  doedntia  vos;  but  doetrina  vestrum,  **  teaching  of  or  by  you." 
This  leads  to  the  important  conclusion  that  a  verb  is  nothing  but  a 
noun  combined  with  an  oblique  case  of  a  personal  pronoun,  yirtually 
including  in  it  a  connecting  preposition.  This  is  what  constitutes  the 
real  copula  between  the  subject  and  the  attribute.  Doetrina  ego  is  a 
logical  absurdity ;  but  doetrina  mei,  *'  teaching  of  me,"  necessarily  in«> 
eludes  in  it  the  proposition  ego  doceo,  enunciated  in  a  strictly  logical 
and  unequiyocal  form/ 

The  following  table  improves  the  evidence  on  tliis 
point. 


JPrepositional  Forms, 


er-ov 
er-ot 
er-o 
er-om 

CT'Och 

er-ynt 


•  for  me.* 

'  for  thee.' 

•  for  him.' 

•  for  us.' 

•  for  you-* 

•  for  them.' 


Verbal  Foruts. 

car-ov  'IwillloTc.' 

car^t 
ear-o 
car-om 
car-och 
car-ont  or  "I 
car-wgnij 


*  thou  wilt  love* 

*  he  will  lore.* 

*  we  will  love.* 
.'you  will  lore.' 

*  they  will  love.* 


'  No  one  capable  of  divesting  his  mind  of  preconceived  systems,  who 
oompaies  the  Welsh  prepositional  forms  with  the  verbal  forms,  will  deny 
the  absolute  formal  identity  of  the  respective  sets  of  endings,  or  reAise 
to  admit  that  the  exhibition  of  parallel  phenomena  of  languages  of  all 
classes,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  furnishes  a  strong  primd  facie 
ground  for  the  belief  of  a  general  principle  of  analogy  running  through 
all.'— P^tfoJe^ieai  Essagt,  pp.  289-342. 

This  is  simply  the  truth.  But  the  ^preconceived 
system '  is  a  very  potent  influence.  An  Englishman, 
who  every  day  and  hour  is  using,  or  making,  such  deri- 
vative forms  as  running  and  runnevj  from  any  or 
every  verb  in  the  language,  is  slow  to  become  familiar 
with  the  notion  that  the  Verbal  and  Verb  are  very  dif- 
ferent parts  of  speech,  and  that  the  Verb  is  not  the  older 
one  of  the  two.  That  the  two  forms  may  be  identical 
he  can  understand  from  words  like  a  run,  a  awi/mj  a 


thi^,  lioivovcr,  as  it  may,  wo  )iai 
tlit^oamiL'Sofnctuali.r  possible 
Bonal  Pronouns  one  of  tho  mos 
and  exhaustive  contrivances  tl 
guage  have  contrived. 

§  307.  It  was  no  part  of  Gb 
&r  the  Verb  plus  a  Fossesai^ 
Feraonal  Pronoun,  excluded  U 
poaed  them ;  in  other  words,  hi 
7nei=m.y  teaching  excluded  i 
doe^eo).  The  two  may  have 
nowhere  eajs  that  they  were 
was  to  consider  the  import  ol 
Inflections. 

Neither  was  it  within  his 
docee  was  doctriTta  mei  rat 
The  aim  of  his  well-directed  c 
the  Personal  endings  were  ot] 
minativea, 

§  308.  The  preceding  ext 
meant  with  transparent  luci 
— vf«i,  1,0  fni-fifip«  hia  doctrine 
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thy  J  &c.,  as  affixes  incorporated  with  the  main  word — 
just  like  the  Post-positive  Article  in  Scandinavian. 


j>I(for;»i-t)  filiuB  mei 
p%r€d  —    tui 

pi-^s  —    ejus 

j»-my  —    nostri 

jjWjf  —    Ycstari 

pi-ty  —    eomm 


hera-i 

hera-d 

bera-e 

hera-my 

hera-dy 

hera-ty 


dizi 
dudfiti 
dixit 
dizimus 
dixistis 
^dixeimnt 


In  the  Iron  or  Ossete,  a  language  of  Caucasus,  there 
is  the  same  combination,  except  that  the  Pronoun  j9re- 
cedea  the  Substantive. 


•-a5 

pator  mei 

s-nehoU 

oro 

w-<e6 

—    tui 

u-nehoit 

oras 

i-ab 

—    ejus 

i-nehoU 

ozat 

k^ 

—    nostri 

pa-nehoit 

oramus 

throb 

—    Tcstri 

sh-nehoit 

oratis 

r-ab 

—    coram 

r-nehoit 

orant 

§  309.  That  the  Finite  Verb  is  Finite  because  it  is 
Personal,  and  for  no  other  reason,  is  hard  to  show  in  an 
iminflected  language  like  the  English  ;  easy  to  show  in 
an  inflected  language  like  the  Grreek. 

(a)  The  Indeterminate  Verb  has  Voice — rwrrsiy, 
rvuTtadau 

(6)  It  has  Tense — rvTrreiv,  rBTv<l>ip€U,  Tv<l>&rjv<iu 

(e,  d)  There  is  no  reason  why  the  Indeterminate  Verb  should  not 
hare  both  (c)  Number,  and  (d)  Gender.  The  combination  rh  rvmrcZr 
^verberaressoct  of  beating,  so  far  as  the  article  ro  is  singular  implies  a 
single  act.  But  of  such  acts  there  may  be  more  than  one ;  and,  if  ne- 
cessary, combinations  like  r^k  rvwrtiy  may  express  them.  But  they  are 
not  necessary,  inasmuch  as  words  like  beatiny,  ftom  their  abstract  cha- 
racter, rarely  require  a  plural  form.  There  is,  however,  no  known 
language  in  which  th^  Indeterminate  Verb  has  a  sign  of  Number. 

(e)  There  is  no  reason  why  the  Indeterminate  Verb  should  not  have 
Gtnderi.  In  Chreek  it  is  preceded  by  the  article  rh.  This  in  words  like 
^h  rvwrup,  is  a  sign  of  the  Substantival  character  of  the  rerb  rather 


*  We  may  call  this,  if  we  choose,  a  Cat\^'ugaium  of  the  Subftantive, 


§  310.  It  is  not  for  nothin 
levant  obeervations  upon  what 
might  have,  as  opposed  to  what 
'inserted.     The  object  of  the 
Bhow  that  the  limitation  of  the 
eon  is  the  only  characteristic 
The  reason  for  the  class  being 
distingiiisbing  characteristic 
Language  itself  rather  than 
observation  supplies.     Niunbt 
possible  forms  of  the  Indetei 
word.     But  Persons  are  not. 
element ;  i.e.  the  name  of  the 
a  second  name,  from  another 
Indeterminate  Verbs  cannot  -. 
In  short,  it  takes  us  into  quec 
Composition. 

But  here  mixture  begins. 
Mood  are  assigned  to  the  '. 


^.  VI 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

THB  nNITE  TEBB  CONTINUED. — ITS  HOODS,  NUMBEBS,  AND 

FEBSON& 

§  311.  Mood  and  its  signs. — It  is  only  to  a  very 
small  amount  that  the  Finite  Verb,  in  the  present 
English,  has  Moods. 

There  is  a  di£ference  of  Mood  when  we  say  ^if  I 
were  youj  in  preference  to  saying  *  if  I  was  you.^  We 
also  say  ^if  I  be  the  person  you  meanj  I  am  ready  to 
take  the  consequences.^  But  he^  here,  is  a  di£ferent  Verb, 
and,  as  such,  Conjunctival  on  the  strength  of  its  own 
proper  import  as  a  word,  rather  than  from  anything  it 
is  as  a  Mood. 

When  anyone  says  *  if  he  start  soon  he  will  he  in 
time,*  the  chances  are  that  he  takes  some  pains  to  do  so, 
that  he  is  talking  grammarian's  grammar,  rather  than 
the  grammar  of  the  world  at  large.  Be  this,  however, 
as  it  may,  the  instance  of  start,  instead  of  starts,  merely 
tells  us  of  the  omission  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
Indicative ;  and  is  simply  a  Negation. 

This  negatiTe  sign  of  the  ConjimctiTe  Mood  is  all  that  the  present 
English  can  show.  But  (to  repeat  and  re-repeat  the  old  statement)  the 
existing  system  of  Inflections  is  only  the  fragment  of  an  older  one.  In 
Anglosaxon  the  Flnral  of  the  Indicatire  ended  in  -ab ;  that  of  the 
ConjnnctiTe  in  -en — toe,  ye,  or  At  lufia^  =  we  love,  &c ;  we,  ye,  or  he 
b^fien^if—^we  love,  &c  Here  the  signs,  on  both  sides,  are  positive  as 
to  Number  and  Mood,  though  not  distinctiye  as  to  the  Persons.  In 
the  Present  English,  however,  as  the  affixes,  on  each  side,  are  dropped, 
the  result  is  that,  for  the  Plural,  the  two  forms  (we  love,  and  if  we 
love)  are  confluent  and  identicaL  Between  love  and  loves  as  the  respec- 
tire  signs  of  the  two  moods  the  difference  is  retained  or  ignored  accord- 
ing to  the  speaker.  The  least  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  distinc- 
tion is  that  it  is  obsolescent. 

§  312.  Signs    of  Number.  —  In  the  words  am. 
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apeakest^  and  apeaketh  or  speaks,  there  aie  three  difiEer- 
ent  inflections,  -7n,  -est,  and  -€^  (or  s).  But  they  are 
signs  of  P&i*8on;  and  only  signs  of  Number,  so  £eira8 
they  are  signs  at  all.  For  of  Number  the  present 
English  has  no  proper  positive  sign  whatever,  except 
in  two  verbs. 


Stngidar, 

Fiural. 

Singular, 

FluraL 

I  was 

W6  were 

lam 

we  are 

Tkouwut 

yswere 

TJumart 

ye  are 

Hewu 

they  were 

He  is 

tkeyare 

§  313.  In  the  present  English  the  signs  of  Person 
are  reduced  to  the  -a^  in  lovest^  &c. ;  and  the  -a  in  loves. 
Of  these  the  former  is  obsolete  or  obsolescent ;  the  latter 
a  secondary  form  from  lov^h.  But  the  present  system 
of  Personal  Inflection  is  one  thing ;  the  history  of  the 
Signs  of  Person  another.  This  is  best  collected  from  a 
series  of  examples.  The  following  give  the  forms  for 
the  Present  Tense  Indicative ;  those  for  the  Singular  in 
the  first,  those  for  the  Plural  in  the  second  column. 
The  Dual  which  is  found  in  the  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and 
Mcesogothic  is  omitted. 


Sanskrit.  1.  erijami 

2.  erijan 

3.  erijoH 

er^amaa 

9jr\jaika 

er\jauti 

(create) 

Chwek.  1.  A^ 

2.  A^it 

3.  Acyci 

Xtyofur 
A^y«T€ 

A^VO*! 

(*»y) 

LaUn.  1.  lego 

2.  Ugie 

3.  legit 

litmus 

legitie 

legunt 

(rtai) 

Lithnanic.  1.  suku 
2.  euki 
8.  tuka 

sukame 

eukate 

e^ka 

(turn) 

Bohnmian.  1.  woldtn 
2.tDoUi 
3.  wM 

Sernan.  1.  UkUam 

2.  Uhita^ 

3.  tehita 

UkUame    (rmd) 
tsMiate 
Uhitdku  . 

nijiian.  1.  vidim 

2.  vidia 

3.  vide 

videU 
vide 

HoesogoUiie.  1.  na^a 

2.  nasjis 

3.  natji^ 

na^aitna    (heat) 
na^and 

Did  High  German.  1.  frennu 

2.  prennie 

3.  prennit 

prennamee    {hum) 

prennat 

premuott 

Icelandic  1.  kalla 

2.  Aro/^r 

3.  Ara^r 

koUum    (eaU) 

kaUfin 

kaUa 

Swediah.  1.  kaliar 

2.  A:a/7ar 

3.  kaliar 

kalla    (do) 

kaUen 

kaiUie 

Danish.  1.  kailer 

2.  kalUr 

3.  Ara//er 

kalles    (do) 

kallea 

kalles 

Old  Saxon.  1.  eokfu 

2.  Miti« 

3.  sokid 

sokfa^    (seek) 

sokfafS 

sokjaiS 

Westsaxon.  1.  sece 
2.  eecest 
8.  Mce/A 

eecath    (seek) 

secath 

secath 

lent  High  German.  1.  liSbe 

2.  /i06e« 

3.  liebt 

heben    (love) 

liAet 

Usben 

Dutch.  1.  cfeiiArtf 

2.  denkest 

3.  (i^Art 

denker    (think) 

dmket 

denken 
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§  314.  To  these  we  may  add  from  the  middb 
period  of  our  OTm  language  the  forms  which  wb  hm 
already  noticed  for  the  three  leading  dialects. 

WastAZOii.    1.  hop%  hefdk 

2.  kofot  k^fdk 

3.  h^pdh  hofM 

Mercian  (Eut).    1.  hof  hopm 

2.  hope9  kepm 

3.  hopei  kepm 

Bo.   (West).    1.  iap$  hopm 

2.  koput  kepm 

8.  kepetk  hpm 

Korthnmbriaii.    1.  kop$(kcpe»)  hopm 

2.  hopes  Ac^ 

3.  hopes  kipe$ 

§  315.  This  predominance  of  the  single  termination 
-8  in  the  Northumbrian,  must  be  compared  not  only 
with  that  of  -r  in  the  Scandinavian  group,  but  also,  for 
reasons  which  will  be  given  in  the  sequel,  with  the 
forms  of  the  so-called  Passive. 

IcelAndic.    1.  kalUut        kollunet      Swedish.    1.  kailas       UUas 

2.  kaUast        kaUizt  2.  kaUaa       koBen 

3.  kaUast        kaUa  3.  kaUas       kalku 


Danish.    1.  kalles 

2.  kalles 

3.  kalU$ 


kalle* 
kaUes 
kaUes 


§  316.  A  mere  inspection  of  this  table  shows  the 

fragmentary  character  of  the  Inflection  of  the  present 

•  literary  English.     It  begins  with  the  forms  of  ^ 

Greek  Verbs  in  -/u,  and  ends  with  such  negations  as 

/  love  (thow  love8t)j  he  loves,  we,  ye,  they  love. 

§  317.  In  the  -«  of  love-^t,  we  still  retain  the  old 
personal  sign.  But  the  -t  is  an  extraneous  addition ;  ^ 
the  whole  form  is  obsolescent.    In  all  the  other  persons 
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there  has  been  either  loss  or  change — absolute  loss 
throughout  the  whole  Plural ;  and  change  (from  -th  to 
-^)  in  the  Third  Person  Singular.  But  these  are  not 
the  only  processes.  In  the  Old  Saxon  and  the  Anglo- 
saxon  cUl  the  persons  plural  end  like  the  second,  i.e. 
in  -fA.  Why?  How?  Has  the  second  person  ex- 
tended its  sign  to  the  other  two  ?  Or  has  each  of  the 
other  two  undergone  its  own  proper  transformation  ? 
Has  the  m  of  the  first  person,  along  with  the  -7i^  of  the 
third,  proprio  motu^  and  by  an  independent  process, 
become  -th  ?  The  German  series  liebeuj  liebet,  lieben 
^ainamuSj  amatis,  amant,  favour  the  view.  But 
the  Norse  -r,  which  represents  an  older  -8,  can  scarcely 
be  thus  explained.  Thirdly,  in  the  Middle  Mercian 
(or  Midland)  English  the  termination  is  -en.  But  this 
-^en  in  Westsaxon  was  the  sign  of  the  Conjunctive,  rather 
than  the  Indicative,  Mood.  What  is  the  nature  of  the 
change  here  ?  Have  so  many  ^-etha  become  "ens  ?  Or 
have  the  Conjunctive  forms  bodily  and  in  mass,  dis- 
placed or  replaced  the  Indicative?  These  are  the 
questions  which  the  history  of  the  Persons  suggests. 
It  hai^ns,  however,  that  the  thoroughly  negative  cha- 
racter of  our  present  Inflection  makes  minute  criticism 
unnecessary — ^at  least,  in  a  work  of  moderate  size.  In 
the  wider  field  of  a  more  general  philology  the  details 
are  of  great  importance. 


ilms^ljetween  tjie  lui'aimi- 
benf,  anil  forms  like  ypohi^  or  ^^ 
ence  in  respect  to  the  time 
assigned.  It  13  an  action  of  J 
Pteaent  (love,  bend,  apeak,  su, 
there  are  two  sorts,  e.g.  I  h 
tumm  as  opposed  to  /  have  U 
spoken,  I  have  ewum.  Indei 
tioDS  like  /  had  loved,  and  / 
lovmg,  we  raise  the  varieties  o 
last  three,  however,  are  not  Tf 
of  the  word.  They  are  not  m 
word.  Neither  do  they  belong 
mology ;  bat,  on  the  contrary, 
is  because  they  are  combinatio 
iat«  words  which  convey  the  s 
Teyed  by  a  tense ;  and,  so  do 
tense  rather  than  the  tense  its 
where  we  have  single  words 
iytypaifjtZv,  and  acripei,  acrip 
the  exact  converse ;  viz.  sing 
conveying   the   sense  which, 
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§  319.  The  Tenses  of  the  Present  English  as  de- 
termined by  their  form  and  history  are  Three :  (1 )  the 
Present ;  (2)  the  Perfect ;  and  (3)  the  Preterit, 

The  Present  has  no  special  sign;  the  Perfect  is 
formed  by  a  change  of  Vowel ;  the  Preterit  by  the  ad- 
dition of  -d,  -^,  or  -ed.  Of  the  Present,  as  its  charac- 
teristics are  wholly  n^;atiye,  no  further  notice  need  be 
taken.  In  respect  to  its  Persons,  over  and  above  the 
obsolete  or  obsolescent  Second  Singular  in  -eat,  it  re- 
tains the  Third  {loves  or  loveth) — only,  however,  in  the 
Singular  Number  and  in  the  Indicative  Mood.  For 
the  Plural  and  the  Conjunctive  we  have  only  the 
negative  form  love  throughout. 

§  320.  The  Moesogothic,  and  the  Moesogothic 
alone,  tells  us,  with  immistakeable  clearness,  the  true 
nature  of  the  forms  like  spoke,  swum,  and  others — 
forms  which  are  made  by  changing  the  vowel  rather 
than  by  the  addition  of  either  a  single  soimd  or  a 
syllable — ^forms  which  for  this  reason  have,  somewhat 
fendfolly,  been  called  Strong,  or  self-suflBcing,  as  op- 
posed to  forms  like  loved,  &c,,  where  the  super-^ded 
-disB  sign  of  WeaJcness,  or  dependence  upon  extrane- 
ous elements. 

§  321.  These  forms  the  Moesogothic  gives  us  in 
two  divisions ;  one  of  which  differs  in  detail  only  from 
the  English,  giving  simply  a  change  of  vowel.  The 
other  (and  in  this  lies  its  importance)  gives  us  forms 
like  cucurri  or  moTnordi  in  Latin,  and  rervifya 
or  yiyp€ul)a  in  Greek.  In  six  out  of  the  twelve 
classes  over  which  the  Moesogothic  Perfects  are  distri- 
buted, this  reduplication  of  the  initial  consonant  pre- 
sents itself;  and,  in  the  last  two,  there  is  a  change  of 
vowel  as  welL 

A  A 


Wllu 


tlic- 


■gins  with 


/"('//,  too,  so  till- us  t}io/(  isc 
reduplication.  Elsewhere,  ] 
oonsonant  that  is  doublet 
Herein  the  M.  G.  is  nearer 
for  the  Latin  gives  us  such 

§  322.  But  the  point  of 
in  the  M.  G.  agrees  with  tl 
of  the  treatmeut  at  the  har 
the  Tenses  like  7no~mordi 
which  are  formed  bj  redup] 
seripsi,  and  amo-vi,  Trhic 
a£Bz. 

In  Greek,  words  like  7 
been  treated  as  Verbs  alik< 
gation  ;  as  Verbs  equally  n 
to  rule ;  and  above  all,  as 
for  the  two  varieties  of  Pa» 
priate  function,  each  with 
and  each  with  its  recognis 
by  reduplication,  and  the 
-.-iniiAti  lipf.ween  the  tinu 
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from  the  other,  even  as  both  were  kept  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  Present  and  Future  of  the  same  Mood, 
Voice,  and  Conjugation.  This  means  that  from  the 
diflFerence  of  form  nothing  beyond  the  simple  single 
difference  of  Tense  was  inferred;  one  form  being  just 
as  regular,  and  just  as  representative,  as  the  other. 

This  is  what  we  find  in  Greek.  But  it  is  not  what  we 
find  in  English  ;  indeed,  if  it  were  not  for  the  Mceso- 
gothic,  the  origin  and  history  of  the  English  Perfect 
would  be  a  matter  of  very  uncertain  speculation.  No 
rwonder,  then,  that  in  England  until  the  study  of  the 
'Moesogothic  became  a  recognized  department  of  Eng-» 
lish  Philology,  the  verbs  like  spoke,  &c. — ^the  verbs 
which  represented  the  old  Reduplicates — were  simply 
treated  as  Irregular. 

In  Latin,  however,  there  was,  so  fiEir  as  the  forms 
went,  nothing  to  disguise  the  identity  of  words  like 
77io-mordi  with  words  like  rirv^xij  and  of  words  like 
script  with  words  like  Sypay^,  Nevertheless,  the 
Latin  Grammar  represents  them  as  something  very  dif- 
ferent. Of  the  Greek  tenses,  the  Perfect  and  the  Aorist, 
the  Latin  recognises  only  one ;  the  result  of  this  being 
that  'mo-mordi  and  scripsi,  &c.,  &c.,  instead  of  being 
referred  to  two  different  Tenses  of  the  same  Conjuga- 
tion, were  referred  to  the  same  Tense,  with  a  difference 
of  a  very  vague  character — the  difference  between  this 
or  that  Conjugation ;  the  difference  between  this  or  that 
kind  of  Verb ;  and,  above  all,  the  difference  concerning 
which  we  have  heard  more  than  enough  in  England ; 
viz.  the  difference  between  what  is  called  Regularity 
and  Irregularity. 

§  323.  For  a  change  in  the  language  of  grammarians  of  this  kind 
there  must  be  reasons.    And  they  are  not  far  to  seek. 

(1)  The  Latin  had  neither  the  word  Aorist  nor  any  adequate  equiva- 
lent to  it. 

aa2 
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(3)  Hie  Latin,  in  ft  great  number  of  inrtancM,  drc^pod  Um  Bedn- 
plieatioQ  where  the  Oreek  retained  it.  For  (me  word  in  Greek  viueh 
prtB  u  such  a  form  as  rv^  or  Tpo^  ftam  ri-rv^  or  7^-7^0^ 
the  Latin  girea  ns  sooreB  Vikefeci,  fugi^  and  others,  from/tf^/a^-i,  fk-ffyi, 
and  the  like. 

(3)  The  Latin  had,  besides  the  forms  like  fed  and  jcr^p-n,  a  third ; 
that  of  words  like  ama-et,  audUvi,  MOKHK-i,  terminations  which  gire 
a  third  a£Bx  with  only  two  kinds  of  Time  to  match.  The  x«snlt  of  this 
is  that  the  precision  and  definitnde  which  resulted  from  two  well- 
marked  forms  in  Greek,  and  ttto  well-reoognised  di£Eerenoea  of  import, 
was  greatly  diminished;  so  that  momordi,  seripti,  and  asMtt,  6x^ 
mi^^t  mean  either  /  iatfe  bitten,  <x  I  bit;  I  have  written,  or  I  wrote; 
I  kate  lofted,  or  Iloted,  as  the  case  m^t  be. 

(4)  Concurrently  with  this  (until  we  can  d^ermioe  iriiich  is  which) 
in  the  way  of  Action  and  Reaction,  the  distinct  character  between  ths 
two  kinds  of  Past  Time  became  less  and  less ;  and  all  the  three  LKtfn 
forms  had  but  one  out  of  two  meanings.  Sometimes  itwas  Ikave  lowd, 
and  the  like ;  sometimes  it  ma  I  loved,  and  the  like. 

(5)  But  there  was  a  fifth  influence;  whether  in  the  way  of  a  eaoM 
or  an  efiect  we  need  not  here  enquire.    The  form  of  Past  Time  whieh 
the  Greek  expressed  by  words  like  r4rv^  changed ;    and  comli* 
nations  of  the  rerb  denoting  possession  with  the  P^tssire  Participle  came 
in  to  encroach  upon  the  function  of  the  Old  Pezfect^  Le.  /  kaf/e  beeitn 
arcru^    With  this  we  are  thoroughly  ft»ni1ift|»  in  English;   tha 
result  being  that  the  Old  Greek  Perfect  was  merged,  in  respect  to  import, 
with  the  Aorist.     Some,  howcTer,   of  the  Perfect  forms  remained; 
but  as  they  sunk  their  distinctire  meaning,  and  dropped  their  n* 
duplication,  they  are,  at  present,  but  few  in  any  modem  laqguga 
Still  the  forms  like  epoke  and  ewum,  &c.,  represent  them. 

(6)  The  result  of  this  is  that,  in  the  end,  one  of  the  two  forms  ex- 
cludes the  other.  In  Latin  there  are  a  few  verbs  foriHiich  we  find  botli 
tensos—pan^o—pepiffi—panxi.  But  the  number  decreases,  and  the 
rule  is  that  it  is  always  the  reduplicate  form  that  gives  way. 

§  324.  If  we  put  all  this  together,  we  not  only  see 
that  the  treatment  as  a  Tense  of  the  Beduplicate  Per- 
fect has  varied  with  the  language,  but,  also,  that  the 
class  to  which  such  Perfects  belong — disguised  as  they 
are,  and  fragmentary  as  is  the  class  itself — is  a  natui&l 
one. 

(a)  Few  or  none  of  the  so-called  Strong  Verbs  are 
of  foreign  origin.    Hence  new  words  introduced  into 
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our  language  always  have  their  past  tense  Preterit— 
never  Perfect. 

(6)  This  means  that,  as  an  Inflection,  the  change 
of  vowel  is  Obsolete. 

(c)  The  change  is  all  one  way,  Le.  words  like  spoke, 
&c,,  may  take  the  form  of  words  like  loved ;  but  not 
vice  versa. 

(d)  The  words  which  are  Strong  in  one  of  the 
German  languages  or  dialects  are  generally  so  in  the 
others. 

Tota  ilia  qnantacnnqne  Anomalia,  Verba  exotica  vix  omnino  attin- 
git  sed  ilia  sola  qnse  Nadya  sunt — exotica  yeio  ilia  appello  qnse  a  La- 
tinia,  Gallida,  Italicis,  Hispanicis,  aut  etiam  Cambro-Britannicis  dednx- 
imiis,  qnse  qoidem  mnlta  sunt :  Natira  vero  ilia  voco  qns  ab  antiqua 
lingua  Tflatonica,  sea  Saxonica,  originem  dncunt,  quae  qoidem  omnia 
SQDt  MonoByllaba  (ant  saltern  a  Monosyllabis  deducta),  et  plemmque 
nobiB  com  Germanis,  Danis,  etc^  communia  sunt  (levi  saltern  immu- 
tatione  facta) :  qaoniam  nempe  sive  Lingos  sive  Dialectus  ejosdem  cum 
nostra  Anglicana  sunt  originis. — WaUis, 

(e)  Derived  words  are  weak  rather  than  strong. 
The  intransitive  forms  drink  and  lie  are  strong ;  the 
transitives  drench  and  lay  are  weak. 

It  is  clear  that  the  natural  character  of  these  so- 
called  Irregular  or  anomalous  words  was,  partially,  seen 
by  the  older  scholars  ;  and  not  only  by  Wallis,  but  by 
Ben  Jonson.  So  fiEir  as  the  latter  allowed  himself  to 
speak  irreverently  of  either  of  the  two  classes,  it  was 
the  form  in  -<2  for  which  he  shows  the  least  respect ; 
and,  when  he  calls  it  ^  a  common  inn  to  lodge  every 
strange  and  foreign  guest,'  he  uses  a  metaphor  which 
shows  that  he  clearly  saw  the  extent  to  which  one  pro- 
cess was  operative,  the  other  obsolete.  To  this,  how- 
ever, he  assigns  *none  but  natural  and  homeborii 
words,  which,  though  in  number  they  may  not  be 
many,  a  hundred  and  twenty  or  thereabouts,  yet  in  va- 
riation are  so  divers  and  uncertain  that  they  need  much 
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the  stamp  of  some  good  logic  to  beat  them  into  pro- 
portion.' 

Hickes,  after  giving  a  single  conjugatioa  for  ih 
Anglo-Saxon  verbs,  throws  the  rest  into  a  single  chas, 
-with  the  remark,  however,  that  they  follow  a  principle 
of  their  own,  along  with  the  additional  8aggesti(a 
foraan  magU  proprie  securulam  conjugationem  eon- 
stituere  videantur  quam  inter  anomalia  reeenseru 

§'  325.  Of  this  doctrine  of  a  second  ConjogatioQ  it 
may  be  said,  at  once,  that  it  is  immeasurably  bettor  than 
the  older  doctrine  of  Anomaly  or  Irr^^alaiity.  Bat 
there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  doctrine  of  a  second  Canjo- 
gation  which,  without  appearing  on  the  surfiuse,  com- 
plicates the  grammatical  expression  of  the  difference. 
If  spoke  and  loved  are  verbs  in  different  conjugations, 
they  are  verbs  in  the  same  Tense ;  for  it  is,  manifiestlj, 
to  escape  the  assignment  of  them  to  different  Tenses, 
that  the  second  Conjugation  is  resorted  to.  l£j  on 
the  other  hand,  they  are  verbs  of  different  Tenses,  a 
second  Conjugation  is  superfluous ;  and,  perhaps,  in- 
admissible. 

They  are,  certainly,  so  when  we  look  at  the  Greek 
language;  treating  vowels  like  spoke  as  words  like 
TFTv^a,  and  words  like  loved  as  words  like  fypo^— 
Tense  for  Tense.  Here,  there  are  no  pretensions  to 
a  second  Conjugation,  whilst  there  is  no  doubt  as  to 
the  reality  of  a  second  Tense.  And  it  must  be  added 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  the  Greek 
rather  than  the  Latin  is  the  language  to  which  we 
must  look.  Between  the  Moesogothic  and  the  Latin, 
we  get  the  evidence  of  an  original  reduplication,  and, 
with  it,  in  many  cases,  a  change  of  vowel.  We  get  the 
loss  of  that  reduplication,  and  the  retention  of  the  mo- 
dified vowel.  We  get,  too,  the  loss  of  the  distinction 
of  import  vrMcVv  m  ^x^^^^  ^\A\r3  Taax^  ms^tion. 
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Lastly,  we  get  the  gradual  exclusion  of  reduplicate 
forms  with  a  Perfect  sense,  and  the  fusion  of  the  two 
into  a  single  Tense — provided,  always,  that  we  take  the 
sense  of  the  inflection  rather  than  its  form  as  the  cri- 
terion of  its  nature,  and  the  character  by  which  we 
determine  its  name. 

But  the  conflict  between  the  claims  of  these  two 
elements  to  constitute  a  Tense  is  a  very  serious  ques- 
tion ;  and  one  which  is  far  too  complicated  to  be  given 
here,  in  detail.  If  the  meaning  is  to  determine  it, 
loved  and  spoke^  momordi  and  scripsi  are  identical 
Tenses,  and  even  such  combinations  as  /  have  vmMerij 
are  as  good  Tenses  as  yiypcufxh  &c.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  that,  in  many  cases,  they  are  not.  In  another 
part  of  my  work  I  shall  show  that  the  doctrine  that  a 
given  form  must  not  always  be  what  it  was  in  its 
origin,  and  that  words,  as  an  old  grammarian  expresses 
it,  migrate  from  one  Part  of  Speech  to  another,  is  a  sound 
one.  Nor  do  I  ignore  the  vast  amount  of  innovation  that 
is  involved  in  such  a  language  as  the  Latin,  by  making 
a  fresh  Tense,  for  forms  like  mxymordij  &c.,  when  sepa- 
rated from  forms  like  scripsi  and  amavi,  &c. — to 
which  much  more  may  be  added.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  we  have  to  account  for  such  changes  as  those  of 
the  -ear  in  speak,  into  that  of  the  -o-  in  spoke,  we  must 
use  the  lights  that  we  get  from  the  M oesogothic,  the 
Latin,  and  the  Greek ;  and  if  all  these,  form  for  form, 
lead  up  to  the  Greek  T^ri/^a,  and  yiy f}a<f)aj  the  conclusion 
must  be  accepted — at  least,  in  a  work  which  professes 
to  get  at  the  import  and  origin  of  our  Inflections  hiS" 
toricaily. 

This  is  as  much  as  can  be  said  upon  this  question  at 
present.  The  little  that  can  be  added  will  be  found  in 
the  *  SyrUax*^ 

§  326.  The  last  point  to  be  considered  is  the  extent 
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to  which  these  disguised  Reduplicate  PerfiBcts,  even  in 
a  language  like  the  English,  where  ihej  are  found  only 
as  the  fragments  of  an  older  and  fuller  system,  are  still 
susceptible  of  order  and  arrangement.  And  this  will 
be  done  briefly.  The  earlier  classifications  may  be 
found  in  Grimm's  great  Comparative  Grammar  of  the 
languages  of  the  German  family,  and  Bask^s  Anglo- 
saxon  Granmiar.  In  the  recent  works  of  Professor 
March  and  Dr.  Morris,  this  is  taken  as  a  ground-work, 
but  with  the  necessary  modifications,  and  with  special 
reference  to  the  Anglosaxon.  What  follows  here  is 
written  more  to  show  that  there  is  a  method  in  the 
arrangement,  than  to  exhaust  the  details  of  it. 

§  327.  The  Vowel  may  be  changed  once  and  once 
only ;  or  it  may  be  changed  oftener  than  once.    Some- 
times it  is  changed  in  the  Perfect  only  ;  sometimes  in 
the  Participle  as  well ;  sometimes  in  the  Perfect  itself 
according  to  the  Number  and  the  Person ;  and  some- 
times in   the    Present;    e.g.   in   A.S.    bldwe,   bleav?, 
gebldwen;  swirmne,  awam,  mvurn/nwrij  swummen^ 
(/)  blow,  blewy  (we)  blew,  blown;  (/)  avn/nij  swam; 
(we)  swam  {swum\  swum.    Sometimes,  as  will  soon 
be  seen,  it  changes  with  the  Person,  in  the  Present 
Tense  itself. 

§  328.     Vowel  Long. 

(1)  Change  from  o  or  a  to  e.  The  Vowel  of  the 
Past  Participle  the  same  as  that  of  the  Present:  6fotc, 
croiUj  grow,  know,  throw,  draw,  fly,  slay — blew,  crew, 
gretv,  knew,  threw,  drew,  flew,  slew—blotvn,  crowh 
&c.,  slain. 

(2)  The  long  Vowel  soimd  (spelt  ea)  followed  by 
I,  r  (liquids),  k  (a  palatal  mute),  or  v.      Change  to 
o.     The  Vowel  of  the  Past  Participle  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Perfect  steal,  bear,  swear,  tear^  wear^  breaks 
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tpeakj  weave — stoU^  bore,  swore,  &c. — stolen,  bom, 
sworn,  &c. 

(3)  The  vowel  Lor^g ;  the  consonant  that  follows  a 
SihilarU— freeze,  choose-— froze,  chose—frozen,  choseti. 

This  is  the  division  wherein  the  vowel  of  the  Pro^ 
sent  changes ;  the  A*  S.  conjugation  being  as  follows : — 


Present 
IstBer. 

2nd  Per. 

ZrdPer. 

Perfect  8, 

Perfect  P. 

Participle, 

Lese 

Ust 

list 

lets 

Icu-cn 

ge4eS'en 

{Geynese 

genist 

genist 

gentes 

genason 

ge-nes-en 

Ce&se 

cyst 

cyst 

ee&s 

eur-im 

ge^ortn 

Dreose 

drgst 

drfist 

dreds 

drur-cn 

ge-dror-en 

Freuse 

fiifBt 

frgst 

freds 

frur-on 

ge-froren 

Be-^reuse 

be^st 

begr$8t 

greds 

grur-on 

ge-gror-ef^ 

Hreose 

hrgst 

hrgst 

hreds 

hrur-<m 

ge-hror-en 

FMease 

firtgst 

forlyst 

forleds 

fcrluT-on 
See  March,  1 

for-loren 
\%  199,  206. 

(4)  Vowel  Long — spelt  with  a  single  letter,  and 
followed  by  a  mute.  Change  from  a  to  u  (spelt  -OO"). 
Vowel  in  the  Participle  the  same  as  in  the  Present— 
shake,  take,  wake,  (/or)sake^shook,  took,  woke,  {for- 
sook)—shaken,  taken,  waken,  (for)saken. 

(5)  Vowel  Long — spelt  with  the  letter  i ;  but,  in 
sound,  a  diphthong.  Changed  into  o  in  the  Perfect, 
in  the  Participle  into  x  (the  i  in  pit).  The  vowel  of 
the  Participle  that  of  the  Present,  rather  than  the 
Perfect. 


Present* 

Perfect, 

Participle. 

Bide 

bode 

bidden 

Bite 

bit 

bUten 

Drive 

drove 

driveth 

Ride 

rode 

ridden 

Shrive 

shrove 

shnven 

Smite 

smote 

smitten 

StriJce 

stroke 

strickem 

Strive 

strove 

stridden 

Thrive 

throve 

thriven 

Write 

wrote 

written 

$62 


Here,  in  Angloeazon,  the  vowel  was  ohangied  in  flifr 
Plural,  with  whioh  the  Partadple  agreed.  Li  bofli 
cases,  however,  it  seems  to  have  been  long;  or,  at  aaj 
rate,  the  consonant  is  not  doubled. 


EVvi..M# 

Vwfeet. 

P^feei. 

IrWVTI*. 

\9i  Pen. 

^miPisn, 

Seine 

MhA 

eeim-am 

BU^ 

b6t 

bU-om 

SmUe 

smAt 

enninttt 

Bide 

rdd 

rtf-of» 

Strice 

strAo 

etrie-an 

§  329.  Vawd  SharL 

Followed  by  m,  n,  ng,  or  rik.  Change  to  a  fixr  tlleF6^ 
feet  in  the  Singular,  to  u  for  it  in  the  Plural  number. 
The  vowel  of  the  Participle  that  of  the  Plural  of  the 
Perfect, 


Present, 

Perfect  Sing. 

A.  S.  Plural. 

Participle, 

Swim 

steam 

(swumm-on) 

swum 

Begin 

began 

{begunn-on) 

begun 

Bun 

ran 

{runn-on) 

run 

Spin 

span 

(spunn-on) 

spun 

Win 

wan 

{wunn-on) 

won 

Cling 

clang 

(dung-on) 

dung 

Fling 

flung 

{flung-on) 

flung 

Bing 

rang 

(rung-on) 

rung 

Sing 

sang 

[sung-on) 

sung 

Spring 

sprang 

(sprung-on) 

sprung 

Sting 

stung 

(stung-on) 

stung 

Wring 

wrong 

{wrung-on) 

wrung 

Drink 

drank 

(drunc-on) 

drunk 

Shrink 

shrank 

(scrunc-on) 

shrunk 

Sink 

sank 

(sunc-on) 

sunk 

Stink 

stunk 

(stunc-on) 

stunk 

In  the  following  words  the  i  and  ou,  now  diph- 
thongs, represent  the  short  sounds  of  i  in  pin  and  the 
u  in  full.  Like  87vi7n,  &c.,  they  had  a  and  u  in  the 
Plural,     The  Scotch  retains  both  the  short  vowel  and 
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the  double  form,  the  Perfect  being  regularly  in  a,  the 
Participle  in  u — as  band^  fand^  grand,  wand;  bundy 
fundj  grwndj  vmnd. 


Pit8tnt, 

Ferfect. 

ParHeijie. 

Bimd 

hound 

hound 

Fmd 

found 

found 

GHnd 

ground 

ground 

Wind 

wound 

wound 

The  loss  of  the  syllabic  inflections  -an,  and  -«,  &c.,  for 
the  Infinitive  Mood  and  the  Present  Tense,  by  shorten- 
ing the  word,  would  encourage  the  lengthening  of  the 
vowel ;  for  in^n(2-an,  grmd-an^  &c.,  the  i  was  doubt- 
less sounded  as  in  atotra.  So  it  would  be  in  dimb-an, 
of  which  the  Perfect  was  domb  or  damb  in  the  Singu- 
lar, and  dumb-on  in  the  Plural ;  the  Participle  being 
dumb-en. 

§  330.  Reduplication  retained,  —  Did.  —  This 
word,  in  the  current  English  of  the  present  time, 
stands  alone  ;  the  solitary  instance  of  the  old  redupli- 
cation after  the  manner  of  ri-Tu^ta.  The  Anglosaxon 
form  was  di-de.  Old  Saxon  de-da ;  in  which  case  it  is 
the  first  of  the  two  cfs  which  gives  us  the  sign  of 
tense,  and  the  last  of  them  the  one  that  belongs  to  the 
root. 

§  331.  Higkt. — There  is  another  word  in  the  same 
condition  as  di-d,  i.e.  another  word  wherein  the  redupli- 
cation is  preserved.  Here  the  g  is  out  of  place ;  the 
better  spelling  being  hiht,  in  Anglosaxon  hSkt^  Moeso- 
gothic  hdi'hdit.  Higkt,  however,  scarcely  belongs  to 
the  current  language ;  being  obsolete,  or  obsolescent. 

An  ancient  fabric  raised  to  infonn  the  sight, 
There  stood  of  yore,  and  Barbican  it  hight. 

Dr}'den,  Mac  Flecknoe, 

§  332.  Did  was  the  first  word  that  was  claimed  as 


icdapficate  Perfect.  Higkt  was  the  seoood.  This  was 
OD  the  Etiength  of  the  older  fonns  hiht  in  A.  S.,  and 
kdikdit  in  M.  G.  Still,  hight  is  only  a  reduplicate 
tense  to  the  eye ;  for  if  it  were  spelt  as  it  is  pronounced 
{hite)j  it  would  show  no  signs  of  doubling  whatever. 

Hekl  has  since  been  added  to  the  list,  the  O.  H.  G. 
form  being  heialt,  or  hialt,  the  M.  G.  hdihald. 

§  333.  Higkt  and  held  begin  with  the  sound  of  A, 
and  as  A  is  a  breathing  rather  than  a  true  articulate 
consonant,  it  is  by  no  means  a  veiy  stable  element  in 
any  word ;  especially  when  it  stands  between  two 
vowels.  It  has  evidently  done  so  in  both  kight  and 
held* 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  manifest  that,  in  the  pre- 
sent forms,  it  is  the  consonant  of  the  fundamental  verb 
that  is  lost ;  and  that  of  the  reduplication  which  is  re- 
tained. 

Whether  there  are  other  words  of  this  kind — ^words 
in  which  the  radical  consonant  is  lost,  and  nothing 
left  behind  but  the  prefix — is  a  point  of  some  import- 
ance. 

It  by  no  means  follows  that^  because  an  exceptionaL 
sound  like  that  of  h,  in  an  exceptional  position  between — 
two  vowels,  can  be  dropped,  other  consonants  can 
dropped  also.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  fisicts  whic 
connect,  or  seem  to  connect,  the  change  of  vowel  withr:==^ 
the  elimination  of  the  middle  consonant ;  in  which  case-^  ^' 
when  the  vowel  of  the  root  and  the  vowel  of  the  redupli 
cation  come  together,  a  third  sound  is  the  result.  Th 
Greek  gives  us  nothing  that  encourages  this  idea ;  for  i 
words  like  XeKotway  irtiroiOaj  &c.,  we  have  the  changec=^ 
vowel  and  the  reduplicate  syllable  together.  But  i 
Latin,  with  words  like  /%/,  feci^  &c.,  from  fitgio,  ft 
the  lengthening  of  the  vowel  is  reasonably  referred  to  th  ^ 
elimination  of  the  second  f  in  fH-fug-ij  and  fS-fic-^'^ 
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&c.  I  find  it  difBcult  to  ascertain  how  far  in  the 
opinion  of  the  two  writers  who  have  paid  most  atten- 
tion to  the  question — Professor  March  and  Dr.  Morris 
— ^this  elimination  of  the  radical  consonant  eoctends.  Is 
it  limited  to  words  like  higkt,  or  extended  to  words 
like  sprang  ? 

§  334.  The  Preterit.— The  Preterit  is  formed  from 
the  theme  (it  matters  little  whether  we  call  it  Present 
Tense,  Infinitive  Mood,  or  Boot),  by  the  addition  of 
-ec?,  -dj  or  -^. 

When  the  tbeme  itself  ends  in  -d  or  -^,  an  -e  is  in- 
serted, which  prevents  the  contact  of  identical  conso- 
nants— Tnend,  mendredj  &c. 

When  the  theme  ends  in  a  Surd  consonant,  the  affix 
is  -4 — stepy  atept  (so  sounded,  though  spelt  stepped). 

When  the  theme  ends  in  anything  but  an  identical 
letter,  or  a  Surd,  the  affix  is  -d—movey  moved, 

(a)  These  are  the  real  roles  of  the  present  language.  They  are  the 
real  roles,  becaose  when  we  spell  stept  as  stepped,  we  have  a  matter  of 
gpetting — not  one  of  speaking :  and  it  is  Speech,  not  Writing,  which 
makes  Langoage. 

(6)  They  are  the  roles  of  the  present  langoage ;  becaose  i£  wo  pro- 
nounce the  final  -ed  in  words  like  blessed,  we  pronounce  them  after  an 
archaic,  or  obsolete,  manner — a  manner  kept  op,  as  in  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptores^  for  adequate  reasons,  hot  stiU  not  the  manner  of  common 
couTersation  at  the  present  time. 

The  general  rules  for  the  use  of  -ed,  -^,  or  -d,  are, 
mutatis  mutandis,  simply  those  of  the  -e«,  -«,  and  "Z 
of  the  Possessive  Case  and  Pliural  Nmnber  of  the  Sub- 
stantives. 

§  335.  There  are  three  natmral  groups  among 
which  the  exceptions  to  this  general  rule  may  be  dis- 
tributed. 

(1)  Verbs  wherein  the  final  sound  of  the  therae 
(-d  or  -^)  is  identical  with  the  initial  sound  of  the 
affix — as  b&ndy  cut,  &c.     The  principle  of  this  is  a 
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tendency  to  avoid  the  addition  of  the  extra  syDaUe, 

(a)  The  last  sound  of  the  theme  -d — 

a.  This  is  done  by  shortening  the  vowel  yniben.  it  is 
long ;  and  it  gives  us  bled,  bred,  fed,  led,  rwd,  sped, 
met,  from  bleed,  breed,  feed,  &c. 

p.  By  ejecting  the  -e,  when  the  -cZ  is  preceded  by  /, 
9^  or  r  {liquids),  and  changing  the  -d  into  -f.  This 
gives  us  6672^9  buUt,  girt,  lent,  rent,  serU,  epeiU,  &c., 
from  bend,  build,  gird,  lend,  &c. 

y.  By  the  negative  process  of  making  no  change 
at  all  —  as  in  rid,  shed,  spread,  frx>m  rid,  shed^ 
spread. 

(J))  The  last  sound  of  the  theme  -L — ^Here  the 
negative  process  repeats  itself. 

a.  Vowel  sJun't — burst,  cast,  cost,  cut,  hit,  hurt.  Id, 
put,  sit,  shut,  slit,  split,  thrust ;  all  the  same  form  as 
their  respective  Presents. 

^.  Vowel  long — Preterit  beat.  Present  beaJt. 

§  336.  (2)  Verbs  whereof  the  Vowel  is  changed. 
— ^\Vhen  preceded  by  a  Liquid,  t  takes  place  of  d.  In 
this  case  the  vowel  of  the  Preterit  is  always  short- 
not  only  in  words  like  smelt  and  burnt  from  smM  and 
burn,  where  it  is  short  in  the  Present,  but  ako  in 
words  like  meant  and  felt  from  iivean  and  feel  where  it 
is  long. 

In  bereft,  deft,  kept,  left,  l6st,  slept,  swept,  wepU 
from  bereave,  cleave,  &c.,  the  consonant  is  other  than  a 
Liquid:  and  the  vowel  is  changed— only,  however, in 
respect  to  its  Quantity, 

In  told  and  sold  from  tdl  and  sell  the  vowel  is 
changed  in  respect  to  its  Quality.  Here  the  consonant 
that  follows  is  a  Liquid.  The  A.  S.  forms  were  teli^y 
iealde ;  sells,  sealds^ 

§  337.(3)  Verbs  whereof  the  Consonaniis  changed 
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^-In  all  these  the  Consonant  is  either  k  or  g,  or  one  of 
the  allied  sounds.  The  liability  of  these  to  change  has 
been  shown  in  the  chapter  on  Fhonesis,  and  to  the 
Phonetic  rules  there  indicated  all  the  changes  that 
belong  to  this  division  are  referable. 

These  Palatals  may — 

(a)  Pass  into  the  sound  of  y»  The  Anglosaxon 
forms  of  lay  and  say  were — 


Leege 
Seege 
Lay 
Say 


Preterit. 
Usgde 
sagde 
laid 
said 


Participle. 

ge-lagd 

ge-actgd 

laid  (prononnced  lade) 

said  (pronounced  sSd) 


(6)  Also  into  that  of  A,  originally  a  guttural  y. 


PresenUt 
Sect 
Seek 


Preterit* 
sakte 
sought 


Participle, 
ge-sokt 
sought 


(c)  Also  into  that  of  ng. 


JrTesenf, 

Anglonzon         Brings 
Modem  Engliiih  Bring 


Preterit. 

brohte 

brought 


Partidfle. 

ge-broht 

brought 


{d)  Also  into  that  of  ngk. 


Infinitive 


Preterit, 
^hte 
jmhte 


Participle, 
ge'\>6htt^  think 
ge-^uhts'seem 


Compare  the  German  Ich  d&nJces^l  thvnk;  mAch 
dilnkt = meaeema* 

(«)  Also  into  that  of  talu 


Present. 
Anglosaxon         Tace 
Modem  English  Teach 


Preterit, 
tahte 
taught 


Participle, 
ge-taht 
taught 


Here  the  Preterit  is  like  that  of  the  preceding 


;/r-iforht=ivorlce<i.  In  aaan 
cousoiiant,  r  is  transposed.  , 
is  8ec-6=I  seek.  In  English 
simple  Verb  ee«k  preserves 
changes  it  after  the  n 


The  Parti 

§  338.  The  forma  in. -mi 

In  form,  the  Present  Part 
Inflection  in  the  langu^^e. 
may  be  added,  without  altera 
has  a  Preeent  Participle  at 
was,  shall,  and  a  few  others 

This  is  very  simple  ani 
however,  whether  the  result  < 
a  Participle  or  a  Verbal  Abet 
Something  has  been  said  al 
will  be  said  in  the  SyrUax, 

§  339.  The  Preterit  fon 
as  regTilar  as  that  in  -ing. 

5  340.  The  Pa-fect  Part 


v.ir, 
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The  chief  points  connected  with  the  Participle 
that  are  not  involved  in  the  history  of  the  Perfect 
are — 

a.  Omissi/m  of  the  final  -n  or  -en. — Sometimes 
this  is  wholly  obsolete ;  as  in  svmm,  found,  run,  &c. 
Sometimes  it  is  obsolescent,  or  archaic;  as  ahapen, 
graven,  gotten,  bidden,  trodden^  &c.  Sometimes  both 
forms  are  equally  current,  but  with  a  difference  of 
meaning ;  as  d/runk  and  drunken,  hound  and  bounden; 
he  had  drunk  too  much ;  a  drunken  mam, ;  we  are 
bound  to  do  it ;  it  is  our  bounden  duty.  The  e  in 
borne  is  a  mere  artificial  expedient  for  indicating  a 
difference  of  this  kind — hom^natua,  bf/me^latus  in 
Latin. 

6.  When  the  -n,  or  -en,  is  thus  dropped,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Participle  and  the  Perfect  is  reduced ; 
and,  when  the  vowel  of  the  two  forms  is  the  same,  it  is 
entirely  abolished ;  in  other  words  the  two  forms  be- 
come confluent. 

c.  When  the  Tense  changes  from  Strong  to  Weak, 
the  Participle  changes  also ;  though  not  necessarily  at 
the  same  time.  The  Participle,  as  a  rule,  retains  its 
strong  form  the  longest. 


Present, 

Preterit. 

Participle, 

Hew 

hew-ed 

hewn 

Mow 

mow-ed 

mown 

Show 

thow-ed 

shown 

Melt 

nieli-ed 

molten 

SweU 

eweU-ed 

swollen 

d.  In  A.  S.  the  syllable  -ge-  was  prefixed  to  both 
the  Perfect  and  Preterit  Participles ;  as  ge-boren, 
ge-lufod  =  borne,  loved.  The  Northumbrian  dialects 
were  the  first  to  drop  it;  the  Westaaxon  the  most 
steady  in  retaining  it.  On  the  Continent  it  is  dropped 
in  the  Scandinavian  dialects ;  retained  in  the  Dutch  and 
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German.   It  is  the  y-  in  the  archaic  form  ydept^caUti 
or  named,  from  A.  S.  clepian=caU  or  name. 

e.  Sodden.  Two  words  ending  in  fA  in  A.  S. 
changed  it,  in  the  Participle,  into  d» 

Cwethe  cw<tth  ^e-^weden 

Seethe  sidth  g€-^ode% 

/.  Seothe  changed  its  vowel  in  the  Plural  of  the 
Perfect,  belonging  to  the  same  class  as  choose,  freeze^ 
and  lose. 

In  writhe  the  th  was  retained. 

PreatrU,  Perfects.  Perfects.  P^He^. 

Writhe  wrdih  writhon  vrithen 

See  list  in  March  ;  Grammar,  &c,  p.  104. 

g.  In  scathe  the  consonant  was  changed  in  the 
Tense  but  retained  in  the  Participle.  A.  S.  sce^iihey 
sceod,  sceodon,  sceathen. 


CHAPTER  X. 


ANOMALOUS  AND  AUXILIARY  VKKR? — '  SHALLy  '  DAREi' 
^  MUST^ — INCIDENCE  OF  CHANGE  WHEN  THE  REDUrLI- 
CATION   IS  LOST — *  AM,'  *  BE,'   *  r^5.' 

§  341.  Perfects  may  become  invested  with  the 
power  of  Presents.  In  Greek  we  see  this  in  vords 
like  otSa  =  /  have  experienced  or  learned  which  =  I 
knoiv.  In  Latin  niemini  =  /  have  called  to  mind^l 
reinemher. 

§  342.  Can,  shall,  and  rnay  are  the  most  notable 
wortis  of  this  class.  So  far  as  form  and  origin  go,  they 
are  Perfects  after  the  manner  of  oTBa  and  Tiiemini 
Hilt  thev  are  also  the  bases  of  such  Preterits  as  could^ 
iihouhL  and  viight 
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§  343.  Shall. — Existing  forms — ahaU,  should  (the 
Preterit),  {shouldest,  ahouldat).  Older  form  akall. 
The  M.  G.  sign  of  the  Second  Person  was  akalrt. 

§  344.  Can. — The  M.  G.  form  of  the  Second  Person 
was  kan-t.  Existing  forms — could  (the  Preterit);  {could- 
est  or  couMat) — ken^krww  (the  actual,  or  approximate, 
radical  of  con=^leam,8tudy) ;  as  to  con  a  task — cunning 
^knoivlng^  crafty  {' knowledge  ia  power').  The  -i-, 
inserted  in  the  spelling,  after  the  false  analogy  of  ahould 
and  couldn  does  its  best  to  disguise  its  true  origin ;  the 
result  being  one  of  the  worst  spelt  words  in  the  lan- 
guage. The  A.  S.  Preterit  was  cupe — Participle  cup  ; 
whence  unr-couth= unknown. 

§  345.  May. — M.  G.  Second  Person  rruig-t — ^Pre- 
sent  forms  (jnayeat) — might  (the  Preterit) — (jnighteatj 
mightat).  In  A.  S.  the  Second  Person  was  meaht ;  the 
Preterit  mealUe. 

§  346.  Ought. — Present  form  {oughtesi) ;  Partici- 
ple (n^mr=  possessed;  A.  S.  agen.  The  A.  S.  Perfect 
ah ;  in  the  Second  Person  a^e^  with  akte  as  a  regular 
Preterit.  In  M.  G.  dih\  Second  Person  aiht\  Pre- 
terit dihta. 

§  347.  Dare^  Muat^  and  Wot. — These  three  words 
agree  in  having  the  soimd  of  -8-  which  is  not  found  (in 
English  at  least)  in  the  fundamental  word. 

(a)  In  dare  we  get  a  little  help  from  the  Greek 
forms  Oappslv  and  dapaelv :  supposing  that,  sound  for 
sound,  and  letter  for  letter,  we  identify  the  Sigma  with 
the  -5-  in  durat.     This  reappears  in  the — 

Present. 


Mctsoffothic. 

Anfflosajecn 

1.  dars 

dear 

2.  dart 

dearet 

3.  dare 

dear 
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1.  daunta 

2.  dauTstes 
8.  daunta 


daman 


IiTFivrrm. 


dofsto 
donts 
docBto 


dnrran 


Here  the  -«-  of  the  first  person  in  M.  Gr.  gives  us 
the  only  -8  that  can  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
Greek  Oapasw,  the  -«-  of  the  A.  S.  Second  Person,  &c, 
an  -8  that  is  certainly  extrarradical. 

In  the  present  English,  mutcUis  mutandisj  dart 
may  be  compared  with  owe\  and  durst  with  ought. 
Dare,  like  owe,  as  an  independent  Verb,  has  a  full  in- 
flection— dare^  daring,  dared ;  and,  as  such,  is  both 
Transitive  and  Intransitive — /  dare  (chaUenge)  to  do 
it — /  dare  not  venture.  For  the  Intransitive  dart^  we 
may  substitute  durst ;  but  not  for  the  Transitive. 

(6)  Must,  in  the   present   English,  has  only  one 
form. 

Present. 


Maaogothie. 

1.  mtt 

2.  m68t 

3.  m6t 

Anglosaxtm. 
mot 
most 
mot 

Fbbtsbit. 

Masogotkie. 
8mg,        mdata 
Pitar,        mtetedum 

Angiottucon, 
moste 
moBton 

(c)  Wo 

P&1MEK1 

MaeM>gothie. 
Sing.  1.  vait 

2.  vaist 

3.  rait 
Plur.  1.  yitum 

AngUmatm, 
wAt 
-w&st 
ir&t 
wit6n 
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Perfect 

1MM0M.G. 

Preterit 

wiiU  A.  S. 

If^nitive 

witan 

Pres.Part. 

witende 

Pass.  Part 

witen— wist 

§  348.  The  non- radical  -8-  in  these  three  words  has 
to  be  accounted  for.  The  current  doctrine  is  that,  to 
the  main  verb  ending  in  -^-,  the  weak  inflection  -t  is 
added,  and  that,  thus,  when  two  ^  are  brought  into 
contact,  the  first  is  changed  into  -«.  What,  and  how 
many,  are  the  forms  that  justify  this  view?  There 
are  English  verbs  which  end  in  .-^,  like  put^  hit^  hvte^ 
and  others ;  and  some  of  them  take  the  aflBx  -te.  But 
none  of  them  give  such  results  as  leat^  puat^  apist,  or 
the  like,  from  let,  put,  or  spit.  This  is  what  we  find 
in  English ;  where  the  number  is  sufficiently  limited  to 
allow  us  to  make  a  negative  statement.  What  we  may 
find  elsewhere  is  another  question.  But  the  only  two 
words  I  have  found  anywhere  are  the  two  under  notice 
— these  and  no  more. 

§  349.  Questions  concemvag  the  Perfect  and  Pre- 
terit.— On  the  structure  of  the  Perfect  just  as  much 
has  hitherto  been  written  as  serves  to  show  how  forms 
like  spoke  and  swam,  &c.,  originated  in  Tenses  like 
rirwfHi  and  yiypa(f>a,  &c.,  and  how,  when  denuded  of 
their  reduplication,  and  otherwise  disguised,  they  lost 
their  character  as  separate,  independent,  and  regular 
Perfects.  The  minor  points  connected  with  either 
their  formation  or  decay  were  not  investigated.  There 
is  something,  however,  to  be  said  about  them;  and, 
as  one  of  them  is  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
Preterit,  it  is  convenient  to  consider  the  two  Tenses 
together. 

§  350.  Origin  of  the  -d  in  loved,  &c. — For  the 
origin  of  the  sign  of  the  Preterit — the  affix  -ed,  -d,  or 


I.  Nasi-rf-Wjaa  — 

3.  NaBi-d-iifeis  wui-d-iil' 

3.  NMi-rf-Wi  — 

This  gives  us  not  only  oi 
take  the  second  -d  in  nositi 
the  explanation  of  the  secoQ 
of  a  hypothesis  emerge  ;  an( 
loved,  originally  one  of  the 
abbreviated  and  postpositiv 
presents  itself:  and  when  w 
such  combinations  as  /  di 
guage ;  and  such  Tenses  as 
the  French  and  Italian  ( 
habeo),  neither  the  incorpor 
the  change  of  their  place  bj 
notable  difBculties. 

This  doctrine,  suggestec 
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When  from  the  earlier  reduplicate  pejdffi  we  get 
the  later  and  rwm-reduplicate  form  pegi,  which  of  the 
p^  is  lost  and  which  retained?  Is  the  initial  •^- 
cut-off,  or  the  p  of  the  middle  part  of  the  word 
elided  ? 

When  we  get,  from  the  earlier  reduplicate,  f&'feal 
(fe-feol  or  the  like),  feoU  (fell  from  fall),  is  it  the  -/-  of 
the  main  word  which  is  rejected,  and  the  /  of  the 
initial  reduplication  preserved,  or  vice  verad  ?  This  is 
not  a  point  on  which  we  can  decide,  off-hand,  by  any 
general  rule.  A  careful  investigation  may  give  us  one 
of  the  alternatives  in  one  word,  and  the  other  in  another  ? 

§  352.  I  believe  this  to  be  the  case  in  English. 
The  -h-  which  is  lost  in  hight  (hiht)  and  held  is  the  one 
which  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  older  word,  or  the 
radical  one.  The  hr-  which  is  preserved  is  the  one 
which  stood  at  the  beginning  of  the  older  word,  or  the 
h  of  the  reduplication.  But  A,  a  mere  aspirate,  be- 
tween two  vowels,  is  not  only  a  soimd  which  is  easily 
elided,  but  one  which  scarcely  ever  keeps  its  place.  It 
by  no  means  follows  that,  because  in  words  like  hight 
(Jiiht)  and  held  the  radical  consonant  (if  h  can  so  be 
termed)  is  elided,  6,  p^  f,  cZ,  &c.,  or  combinations  like 
8W,  8t^  shi  8C^  or  a  triad  of  consonants  like  the  spr-  in 
spring  should  be  elided  also.  Each  sound  should  be 
considered  on  its  own  merits ;  i.e.  its  likelihood  to  keep 
its  place  or  to  lose  it ;  and  we  know  that  no  consonants, 
in  this  respect,  are  exactly  in  the  same  condition.  The 
Semivowels  are  not  very  stable.  The  Palatals  k  and  g 
have  an  inordinate  tendency  to  change,  and  when  they 
become  y  or  w,  or  A,  may  comport  themselves  as  the  A- 
in  hight  {hiht)  and  held.  The  Continuous  consonants 
may  run  into  the  Semivowels,  especially  v  into  w^  and 
then  come  under  the  conditions  of  the  pre-eminently 
unstable  h.    When  we  get  to  pairs  of  consonants  like 


causes,  and  is  wliolly  cxci'pt 
kothk!  as  that  of  -/(  I.cIwimi  I 
Datural,  and  that,  out  of  tlic 
into  contact,  a  single  one,  v 
more  or  less  diphthongal  in 
loped,  I  hold  to  be  part  of  t 
that  the  change  is  a  rare  on 
thOB  formed,  i.e.  hy  a  pr< 
that  character  that  nothing 
under  notice  will  account  fo 
they  occur,  they  are  evident 
but  of  a  previous  elision  of 
the  middle  of  the  word,  rat 
reduplicate  syllable  at  the 
I  hold  to  be  the  ordinar 
except  where  the  consonai 
Tftcter  that  it  is  pretty  cert 
leBuIting  vowel  of  that 
nothing  less  than  contact  i 
duce,  I  hold  that  this  i 
which,  when  the  word  wj 
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lost,  80  that  the  only  difference  between  the  Perfect  and 
the  Present  is  a  change  of  vowel. 

Of  these  changes  there  are  two  kinds. 

(1)  The  first  and  oldest  is  that  which  we  find  in  the 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Moesogothic,  in  words  like  XiXoi^ra, 
aioTjire^  r^euca,  yiypa<f)a^'pqperi,  peperd^fefelU — sai- 
slep,  gae^ffrot,  lai-lo  {= slept,  wept,  laughed).  Here 
the  change  is,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  as 
old  as  the  reduplication  itself ;  but  that  it  is  concurrent 
with  the  reduplication,  and  wholly  independent  of  any 
process  connected  with  the  loss  of  it,  is  evident. 

(2)  The  second  is  that  which  we  found  in  the 
form  hight  {hiht)= called.  Here  the  change  is  not  so 
much  concurrent  with  the  reduplication  as  consequent 
upon  it. 

§  ii55.  In  §  330  we  may  see  that  the  first  word  in 
English  in  which  the  retention  up  to  the  present 
time  of  a  fragment  of  the  old  system  of  the  reduplica- 
tion of  the  Perfect  was  detected  was  did :  and  that  the 
second  was  hight  {hiht).  To  these  we  now  add  held ; 
in  A.  S.  heold ;  in  0.  H.  G.  hialt  (^^hei-haU),  in  the 
present  German  hielt,  in  the  M.  G.  hai-haXd. 

Upon  did  there  is  no  remark  to  be  made. 

In  hight  {hiht)  we  find  the  second  -A-  still  pre- 
served in  the  spelling:  and,  as  we  know  that  this 
second  -A-  is  not  the  h  that  is  sounded,  and  that  if  it 
were  not  for  the  spelling  it  would  be  non-existent,  the 
inference  that,  in  one  word  at  least,  it  is  the  radical 
sound  of  the  middle  of  the  word  which  is  lost,  and  the 
TMWi-radical  sound  of  the  beginning  that  is  preserved,  is 
unmistakeable. 

That  the  same  is  the  case  in  held  is,  perhaps, 
equally  certain ;  although  it  is  not  so  easily  seen :  for 
the  second  h  is  not  preserved  in  the  spelling;  and, 
moreover,  the  -e-  is  short.     The  German  forms,  how- 
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ever,  hiaU  ind  kidbL  vesmofve  anj  doubt  jqftm  lUi 

paint.* 

§  356.  That  in  both  these  woitfe  it  is  the  ndiol 
-j^  that  has  disappeared,  and  the  rednpiHraited  -i  ihA 
is  retained,  is  generall j  admitted.  The  &ct,  hoverer, 
is  one  which  suggests  questions  irhid  are  hj  no  meias 
so  clear.     Thos — 

(1)  What  are  the  details,  and  natore,  of  the  pnK 


(2)  \^liat  is  its  effect  on  the  vowel;  and 

(3)  How  many  words  are  there  like  hightMDdkdd} 

(1)  There  are  three  prooeses  by  which  a  ocmso- 
nant  in  the  position  of  the  second  -A-  in  haihaU  can 
be  either  displaced  or  eliminated  altogtsther. 

(a )  The  second  -ai^  may  be  dropped  out ;  in  which 
case  the  h-  is  brought  into  immediate  contact  with 
the  final  -/. 

(b)  The  second  -ai-  and  the  second  -A-  may  change 
places ;  in  which  case  the  word  becomes  haiaihi^  Either 
of  these  processes  will  give  such  forms  as  hUd :  and,  in 
either  case,  the  -A-  is  retained. 

( C)  The  -A-  may  drop  out  altogether ;  in  which  case 
the  word  becomes  haiait,  and  the  radical  -A  is  wholly 
eliminated. 

(2)  Each  of  these  processes  has  a  different  effect  on 
the  vowel  or  vowels. 

(a)  That  of  the  first  is  very  simple  in  one  respect; 

*  In  the  foUowing  eztnct  from  Xniland's  bslkd  *  The  BUnd  £ing' 
it  i&  used,  as  held  would  not  be  used  in  English,  with  the  seoseof  '^ 
Md,'  i.e.  the  sense  of  a  Pezfect  rather  than  a  Preterit. 

O  Sohn,  der  Feind  ist  Eiesenstark, 

Ihm  kieli  noch  keiner  Stand  ; 
Und,  doch,  in  Dir  iflt  edles  Mark, 
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very  complex  in  another.  So  fiu:  as  it  reduces  the  two 
vowels  to  one  it  is  very  simple.  So  far,  however,  as  it 
brings  the  middle  consonant  in  contact  with  the  final 
one,  it  is  very  complex  :  the  chief  complication  being 
the  identity  of  its  results  with  the  second  process ;  or 
the  one  now  coming  under  notice. 

(b)  It  is  clear,  as  has  already  been  indicated,  that 
whether,  in  a  word  like  haihait,  we  merely  transpose 
the  second  ai  or  eject  it  filtogether,  contact  of  the  -A- 
and  the  -t  is  the  result.  So  far,  then,  the  action  of 
the  two  processes  is  the  same.  In  respect,  however,  to 
the  -ai-  of  the  first  syllable  the  difiference  is  consider- 
able. If  the  second  -^Li  be  simply  ejected  the  result  is 
kaikt.  If  transposition  take  place  it  is  haiaiht.  But 
this  brings  two  vowels  in  contact  with  one  another, 
and  where  such  contact  occurs  changes  of  some  sort  are 
to  be  expected  :  and  this  means  that,  except  where  the 
middle  consonant  is  retained  in  situ  or  the  second 
vowel  is  ejected  altogether,  this  contact  of  vowels  takes 
place,  and,  with  it,  the  results  in  the  way  of  change. 
The  vowels  may,  of  course,  touch  one  another,  like 
marbles  in  a  bag,  without  cohering.  But  of  these  cases 
we  take  no  heed ;  for  they  leave  their  verb  with  just  as 
many  syllables  as  it  had  in  the  beginning. 

§  357.  When  two  vowels  have  become  one  the  pro- 
cess naay  safely  be  called  one  of  contraction.  The 
prior  process,  however,  which  brings  them  together  is 
not  so  simple.  It  may  be  the  transposition  (Jfg^o- 
theais),  or  it  may  be  the  absolute  elision  and  elimina- 
tion of  the  vowel.  In  a  word  like  lailaik,  the  M.  G.  of 
laikan,  transposition  gives  us  laiailk ;  elision,  laiaik ; 
in  each  of  which  the  vowels  come  together. 

In  this  the  two  processes  agree.  But,  in  a  much 
more  important  matter  they  are  in  diametrical  opposi-* 
tion.    When  the  consonant  of  the  root  has  been  ejected 
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it  is  got  rid-of  ODce  and  for  ever.  ^^Tien  it  is  vmip 
transposed  it  keeps  its  place.  It  may  be  siibsequeutH 
ejectwi  :  but  this  is  unimportant.  Provided  that 
older  stage  of  the  language  has  transmitted  to  ng  ■ 
true  instance  of  Jletathesia  the  reality  of  one  of  tbt, 
processes  by  which  vowels  become  contracted 
asenred.  Now,  in  the  hiitoi;  of  Uie.nrb  ttMlkaitt'm 
have  Buch  an  instance. 

§  368.  This,  horerer,  Indi  na  to  tte  fcOMrflf 
table,  which  is  taken  from  Mareh'i  GofnpanOim  Orm^ 
mar,p.81;  — 1  mry  V- fr-rm'*,  in  tnTnTtowm,  w  Hank, 
Outlvaes,  &c,  j  265  .■— 

Qothio  AoMon,  hold,  ptrfl  JUOoM;  0.  H.  O.  »«((«,  JbMI>IMI> 

UaU. 
Qothie  ttAutan,  fbiks,  pmf,  OHM^ ;  0.  H.  O.  tlA*am,  MIrfr  {r<*i 

Qotliic  Ut'tan,  caU.  perf,  AJuMi/ ;  A.  Su.  Ufm,  UJU<iyU<. 
Gothic  lAioii,  rede,  perf.  rfiruti  ;  A.  Sat  rAion,  rBJni<r#fW. 
Qothie  I^taR,  let,  perf.  Haiiti  A.  Sax.  Utms  Mrt  (t<1,  •  *  *)< 

imt. 

Gothic  Ui'ia*,  leap,  perf.  lAilAik;  A.  Su.  M<:ini,  lMe<mic 
A.   Sax.    im-drMmi,    im-ini'i, 

This  gives  in  re-6rd  from  rair^dtk,  and  !o-ole  &0B 
laUak,  as  good  instances  of  transposition  as  we  can 
expect.  By  the  change,  in  lailat,  of  the  second  -'- 
into  r-,  the  evidence  is  not  quite  so  clear.  In  {otok 
however,  as  well  as  in  drcedan  and  atautaut  tbecbanie 
is  in  the  way  of  Metathesis  or  Transposition,  "^i^ 
hikt  and  h'kiU  there  is  doubt:  because  A  is  not  a  «»■ 
sonant  that  retains  its  character  through  a  chan^  of 
position  so  well  as  the  ordinary  mute  and  liquids  I' 
is  a  much  more  distinct  sound  in  ha,  he,  ho,  and  i« 
than  in  ak,  eh,  oh,  and  uh,  where  it  noay  change  iau  i 
tone,  an  accent,  a  guttural  gk,  and  what  not?  Is 
England  such  a  sound  as  haht,  if  the  k  and  a  cbugtd 
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places,  would  ere  long  be  sounded  as  ate  or  ait ;  in 
Scotland  as  a^/ht  or  ackt.  In  England  it  would  die  out 
altogether.  In  Scotland  it  might  become  aw  or  af,  or 
the  like — ^indeed,  this  is  a  matter  that  a  Scotchman  is 
better  able  to  investigate  than  an  Englishman.  But  in 
no  case  would  it  stand  between  the  vowel  of  the  redu- 
plication and  the  vowel  of  the  main  word,  and,  by 
being  wholly  ejected,  bring  the  two  into  contact,  coa- 
lescence, or  anything  out  of  which  a  tertium  quid  could 
be  developed.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  were  no 
transposition,  but  merely  the  dropping  of  the  second 
vowel,  there  would  be  nothing  vocalic  with  which  the 
vowel  of  the  reduplication  could  come  in  contact.  We 
cannot  deal  with  transpositions  like  akt  from  hat,  as 
with  transpositions  like  ord  from  rod.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  h  in  higkt  {hiht)  is  not  the  h  in  haihait 
ejected.  If  it  were  it  would  have  no  place  in  the  word 
at  all.  All  we  know  of  it  is  its  relation  to  the  final  -t. 
How  it  stood  in  respect  to  its  vowel  we  know  not.  It 
would  be  in  contact  with  -t  if  it  were  transposed ;  and 
it  would  also  be  in  contact  with  -^,  if  the  vowel  by 
which  it  was  followed  were  dropped. 

And  this  tells  us  that  the  statement  hitherto  made 
concerning  higkt  {MM)  as  (next  to  -did)  the  second 
Perfect  in  our  language  which  was  found  to  have  re- 
tained its  reduplication,  is  perhaps,  to  some  extent, 
inaccurate.  We  find  it  in  writing:  and  on  paper  it 
may  be  said  to  survive.  But  we  have  no  knowledge  as 
to  what  it  was  in  language^  or  how  it  was  sounded,  or 
whether  it  was  sounded  at  alL  Hence,  it  is  not  so  much  an 
actual  reduplicate  as  a  word  in  which  the  evidence  of 
its  original  reduplication  is  preserved.  In  hidU^  heiaU 
we  have  no  A  at  all :  and  the  probability  that  the  -A- 
really  was  elided  is  somewhat  better.  But  it  is  clear 
with  all  the  other  words,  that  though  we  have  un- 
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doubted  examples  of  transposition,  the  word  hdi  is  the 
only  instance  hitherto  found  of  what  we  may  call  the 
elision  of  the  radical  consonant  in  eitu ;  Le.  its  ejec- 
tion from  its  proper  place  between  the  vowel  of  the 
main  word  and  the  vowel  of  the  reduplicational  prefix; 
and  even  this  may  be  reduced  to  either  the  loss  of  the 
second  vowel  or  to  reduplication,  followed  by  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  -A.  But  with  so  unstable  a  sound  the 
determination  of  the  exact  process  of  its  ejection  is 
unnecessary.  Any  change — almost  no  change  at  all — 
is  sufficient. 

§  359.  This  is  a  long  dissertation.     But  the  list  is 
an  important  one.     Until  lately  most  of  us  considered' 
the  so-called  Strong  Verbs  as  forms  like  XtXaara  or  irt- 
TToida  r)iinii^  the  reduplication ;  and  this  is,  probably, 
the  view  which  presents  itself  in  the  first  instance. 
But   Professor   March's   list,  with   which   Dr.   Morris 
agrees,  to  say  the  least,  disturbs  it.    It  draws  attention  to 
the  fJEict  that  in  hight  the  initial  h  is  that  of  the  prefix. 
It  shows  that  in  reord  and  leolc  we  have  a  new  element, 
that  of  transposition ;  and  that  in  Malt  we  have,  pro- 
bably, the  elision  of  the  h  in  situ.     By  this  the  num- 
ber of  verbs  wherein  the  consonant  of  the  root  has 
given  way  to  the  consonant  of  the  prefix  is  increased; 
for,  though  stautan,  redan^  and  laikan  are  either  obso- 
lete or  obsolescent,  whilst  dread  is  only  used  as  a  Pre- 
terit, the  In  in  let  is  more  likely  to  be  the  second  4-  in 
Idildt  than  the  first :  and  what  may  have  happened  tn 
laildt  may  have  happened  to  other  words  under  similar 
conditions ;  the  only  difference  between  the  two  groups 
being  that  for  one  of  them  a  Tnodicum  of  evidence  has 
been  discovered,  which  has  not  been  discovered  for  the 
other,  and  which,  probably,  though  the  changes  may       i 
have  taken  place,  never  will  be.  • 

I  am  not,  tiieii,  m^vsi^  \^\mscA,^\yft  number  of  the 


J 


.^mjt- 
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Perfect  forms  in  English  wherein  the  initial  letter  repre- 
sents the  reduplication  rather  than  the  root,  to  the  few 
individual  instances  for  which  a  record  of  the  change 
has  come  down  to  us.  H^  with  its  natural  instability, 
may  drop  out  anywhere.  The  semivowels,  too,  may 
drop  out  readily ;  though  not  so  readily  as  -A-.  With 
4-  and  -r-,  two  of  the  Liquids,  transposition  begins ; 
and — so  far  as  our  present  evidence  goes — ends.  Other 
words  beginning  with  the  same  sounds  may  have 
changed  even  as  ravrdth  and  Idildt  changed — or  they 
may  not.  The  two  liquids  under  notice  are,  pro- 
bably, more  liable  to  transposition  than  the  other  con- 
sonants ;  and  among  the  consonants  some  are  more 
liable  than  others.  Upon  all  this,  when,  by  a  wide 
induction,  which  has  yet  to  be  made,  we  know  what 
conditions  favour  certain  changes,  and  the  extent  to 
which  one  of  them  differs  from  another,  we  may,  in 
default  of  special  evidence,  consider  the  probabilities  of 
this  word  having  for  its  initial  the  consonant  of  the  root, 
or  that  word  having  for  its  initial  the  consonant  of  the 
reduplication.  But  here,  I  submit,  we  must  stop ;  taking 
the  old  view  that  the  initial  consonant  is  the  consonant 
of  the  root  until  reasons  be  given  for  the  contrary. 

§  360.  I  have  written  at  length  upon  this  point 
because  the  question  is  a  new  one ;  because  the  difife- 
rence  between  transposition  and  elision  has  not  been 
sufficiently  recognized ;  and,  specially,  because  I  think, 
either  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  there  is  a  tendency  to 
invest  the  exceptional  cases  heht,  Jield^  let^  &c.,  with 
something  like  the  value  of  a  rule,  and  to  put  forward 
the  doctrine  that  the  initial  consonant  is,  at  least,  as 
often  Tuwi^radical  as  radical — perhaps  oftener — ^perhaps 
so  often  as  to  constitute  the  rule  rather  than  the  ex- 
ceptions. 

Whether  this  be  the  right  interpretation  of  the 
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following  extracts — ^where  it  is  the  two  chief  expoonden 
of  this  doctrine  that  are  quoted — ^is  one  matter;  the 
accuracy  of  the  doctrine  itself  is  another.  Whether 
this  be  the  right  interpretation  of  the  expressed 
opinions  of  such  influential  writers  as  Professor  March 
and  Dr.  Morris  is  a  point  upon  which  the  reader  must 
be  the  judge. 

Professor  March  writes — 

'  Traces  of  the  process  of  contraction  are  found  in  the  0.  H.  G.,  &e^ 
in  the  following  Anglosaxon  wordB.'  *  *  * 

These  are  found  in  the  list  as  it  appears  in  the  pre- 
sent work,  p.  380.     He  continues  : — 

*  The  repeated  consonants  iDeaJcen,  and  finally  fall  out  and  let  the  wmls 
together.  In  the  Anglosaxon  relics  the  first  root  consonant  is  saved  hj 
meiatheMs  with  the  root  rowel.  These  contractions  at  first  gave  rise  to 
several  different  vowels  and  diphthongs  found  in  0.  H.  German.  Con- 
formation in  analogy  with  ahlaut  has  brought  them  to  a  uniform  eSote 
in  Anglosaxon.' — Comparative  Grammar^  p.  81. 

This  ^process  of  contraction^^  and  these  '  repeated 
consonants^  which,  standing  as  they  do  between  two 
vowels,  are,  manifestly,  the  consonants  of  the  main 
word,  certainly  suggest  something  which  is  much  more 
like  an  ordinary  process  of  the  language,  with  some 
scope  and  generality  in  its  operation,  than  anything 
of  the  limited  character  indicated  by  the  list  of 
examples. 

Dr.  Morris  writes — 

'  In  the  Latin,  Gothic,  and  0.  R  forms  the  vowd  change  shorn  that 
the  initial  letter  of  the  root  has  gone^  and  the  first  oonsfmant  i$  tin 
initial  of  the  reduplicated  syllable.  Thus,  Latin  fugi'^fu-^-fugA^fii 
-h  vg-i. 

Thus  we  see  the  perfect  of  facio  was  probably  formed  :  (1)  fa-fsM] 
(2)fe-fic-i;  (S)fei-ci;  (4:) feci. 

in  languages  of  the  Teutonic  group  we  have  even  clearer  example 
of  reduplication  and  of  the  loss  of  *  *  *  In  our  yerb  held  the  firrt  * 
is  the  reduplicated  letter.  The  vowel  e  is  the  result  of  the  union  «/  '^ 
vowel  of  the  reduplicated  syllable  with  that  of  the  root.* 

Outlines,  ^e.,  {  264. 
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The  list  follows ;  in  no  essential  respect  different 
from  that  of  Professor  March :  so  that,  as  £eu:  as  this 
goes,  the  data  are  the  same  with  both  writers. 

Here,  the  vowel  change  is  indicated  as  an  instru- 
ment of  criticism;  being  treated  as  evidence  to  the 
disappearance  of  the  vowel  of  the  root — i.e.  not  only 
to  the  &ct  of  the  loss  of  a  reduplicate  syllable,  but  to 
the  change  of  vowel  as  connected  with  it.  Here,  how- 
ever, new  data  are  brought  in ;  viz.,  the  lengthening  of 
the  vowels  in  fuffi  and  fed  from  fu-fugi  and  fe-fv^ 
in  Latin.     ValeaJt  quamium. 

All  this  applies  exclusively  to  the  cases  where  the 
radical  consonant  has  disappeared,  and,  if  there  were 
no  cases  where  the  change  of  vowel  is  c(mcwrr&n;t  with 
the  reduplication,  the  reasoning  would  be  sufficiently 
cogent.  But,  with  a  language  like  the  Oreek,  where 
the  Aange  of  vowel  and  the  concurrent  persistence  of 
the  reduplication  have  lasted  from  the  time  of  Homer 
to  the  present  time,  there  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  great 
deal  to  set  against  it. 

§  361.  Amovmi  of  the  RedwpUcation. — ^How  much 
of  the  frmdamental  verb,  or  theme,  was  taken  to  form 
a  Perfect  of  which  the  reduplication  is  the  character- 
istic ?  Was  it  that  of  the  whole  word,  or  only  that  of 
the  beginning  of  it  ?  Did  the  Greek  yiypa<f)a  and  the 
Latin  Tnomordi  arise  out  of  ypa^+ypcufy-,  and  mordr* 
•^mord-,  or  only  out  of  the  initial  consonants  7-  and 
m + a  connecting  vowel  ?  The  first  view  may  be  the  true 
one ;  but  the  reasons  for  its  being  so  are  by  no  means 
generally  known  and  recognised ;  nor  do  they  lie  so 
much  on  the  sur&ce  as  to  speak  for  themselves.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  there  are  degrees  in  the  process. 
The  Latin  apo^oruU  and  the  M.  G.  ataistaut  repeat 
more  of  the  fundamental  verb  than  the  Oreek  TBTwf>a 
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sndyiypa^  The  judgment  in  &Yoiir  of  the  idiolenoid 
being  doubled,  is  founded  upon  an  a  priori  view  ai 
to  the  probability  of  one  out  of  two  proceaBeB ;  and,  m 
£Eur  as  it  discards  the  more  artificial  one,  is  soondL  But 
still  it  is  a  view  a  priori :  and  this  is  so  much  as  need 
be  said  about  it. 

§  362.  7%e  -d-  vn  did^  as  the  real  or  supposed  sign 
of  the  Pretei*U, — To  those  who  have  gone  with  suffi- 
cient care  throuf^h  the  details  of  the  question  as  to 
whether,  in  such  or  such  a  Perfect,  the  initial  consonant 
is  that  of  the  root  or  that  of  the  reduplieation,  and 
who  also  hold  that  the  -(2  in  loved  is  one  of  the  d^  in 
did,  it  must  be  clear  that  the  same  question  must  be 
gone  into  again. 

The  -d  in  loved  is  one  of  the  d*  in  did.    Which  of 
them  ?    The  present  writer  is  not  aware  that  the  ques- 
tion has  been  raised :  neither  has  he  any  inclination  to 
raise  it.    He  rather  recommends  a  suspension  of  judg^ 
ment  as  to  the  doctrine  which  underlies  it.     Seen  from 
one  side  only,  the  suggestion  of  Grinmi  (and  it  was  odIv 
a  suggestion),  it  is  plausible.     But  it  suits  the  Preterit 
(/  loved)  much  better  than  the  Participle  {lam  loved): 
and  very  little,  if  anything,  has  been  done  towards 
explaining  the  connection,  if  real ;  or  accounting  for 
the  Participial  -c2,  if  we  separate  it  from  that  of  the 
Tense.     The  doctrine  that  the  two  must  be  separated 
is  the  recofTiised  one ;  in  which  case  the  -d  in  /  <w 
loved  is  the  "t  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  If  and  0*  in  such 
Past  Passive  Participles  as  amaius  and  muffOtlf. 

§  363.  Quoth.— This  word,  though  obsolete,  lib 
hight  {hiht)  and  ydeped,  claims  notice.  It  is  pr^ 
eminently  the  Defective  word  in  our  language.  It  » 
only  foimd  in  one  form :  that  of  the  Past  Tense,  ao<i 
generally  (if  not  exclusively)  in  the  Third  Person 
Singular.    Moreover,  it  is  followed,  rather  than  pre- 
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ceded,  by  its  Pronoun — quothrhe;  and  this,  again,  is 
sometimes  reduced  to  -a — quothni ;  in  which  case  the 
two  words  may  be  treated  as  a  single  one. 

It  is  purely  Defective ;  for  it  has  no  Complement : 
or,  if  it  has  one,  the  Complement  is  all  on  one  side. 
We  may  indeed  say  that  the  forms  wanting  to  quoth 
are  made  good  by  say ;  as  /  8ay=il  {qv,eath) ;  he  says 
^he  {queathsy,  &c  But  aay  itself  is  complete  in  all 
its  inflections :  so  that  there  is  nothing  on  the  part  of 
say  for  queaih  to  make  good. 

This  is  Defect  on  its  smallest  scale  :  or  reduced  to 
its  lowest  terms ;  i.e.  to  a  single  form  with  a  single 
power,  and  no  Complement.  Of  the  other  extremes  or 
Defect  on  a  great  scale,  we  get  the  best  sample  in  the 
relations  of  the  Strong  and  Weak  Tenses,  i.e.  the  Per- 
fects and  Preterits. 

As  an  element  in  a  compound  it  has  as  f idl  and 
regular  an  inflection  as  any  verb  in  the  language, 
though  with  a  change  of  meaning — I  bequeath,  he  be- 
queaths, bequeathed  (^tet&nt),bequeathvng,  bequeathed 
(Participle).  In  compounds,  however,  the  Past  Tense 
is  a  Preterit,  whereas  in  the  simple  word  it  was  a 
Perfect.  And  so  it  is  with  the  Past  Participles.  The 
A.  S.  inflection  was — cwethan,  cwethe,  cwceth,  gecweden 
(as  opposed  to  bequeathed). 

§  364.  '  ^m '  —  ' 5e '  —  ' Fas.'— These  are  what 
are  called  Auxiliary  Verbs — and  that  rightly.  They  are 
not,  however,  the  only  ones ;  for  have,  shall,  and  others 
are  also  Auxiliary.  Still  the  three  under  notice  form  a 
natural  class.  They  are  often  called  Irregular :  and,  in 
some  sense,  they  are  so.  Their  truer  and  better  cha- 
racteristic is  the  very  conspicuous  combination  of 
Defect  and  Complement. 

They  are  (1)  Am,  &c.;  (2)  Be ;  and  (3)  Was.  Of 
these  the  second,  with  its  forms  be,  being,  been  (and 
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the  archaic  heest^ihe  Latin  ea  and  ^),  has  nothing^ 
exceptional. 

In  the  third  there  is  a  slight  amount  of  irr^nlarity 
in  the  two  obsolescent  forms  in  -^ — wast  and  werL 

The  first  demands  more  notice.  It  is  the  only  yerb 
in  English  which  represents  the  Grreek  verb  in  -/w; 
and  it  varies  so  much  'in  the  form  of  its  persons  that 
without  referring  to  the  other  Indo-European  languages 
for  intermediate  forms  we  can  scarcely  believe  that  such 
words  as  aim^  is,  and  the  Westsaxon  avndj  are  all  dedu- 
cible  from  one  root. 

This  root  is  8  preceded  by  a  Vowel,  and  aU  the 
changes  it  imdergoes  may  be  reduced  to  the  four  fol- 
lowing processes : — 

1.  The  omission  of  the  vowel — ^Latin  sum  for 
e^sum. 

2.  The  changes  of  «-  itself — 

a.  Before  the  sign  of  a  Person — as  ahmi  in  Zend, 
elfu  in  Greeks asmri  in  Sanskrit. 

6.  Into  r- ;  as  in  art  and  are  in  English,  and  ert 
and  er  in  Scandinavian. 

Forms  of  the  Latin  8um*aesum, 


Sanskrit, 

Latin. 

lAthuanic, 

Bohemian, 

Setmn, 

Asmi 

sum 

esmi 

gsem 

jfesam 

Asi 

es 

esu 

9^ 

3^* 

MH 

est 

esi 

ge^ 

ytit 

Smas 

sumus 

esmc 

gsms 

yeme 

Stha 

estis 

este 

gste 

yeste 

Sdnti 

sunt 

— 

gsau 

V^ 

§  365.  Did  and  Becams. — These  give  us  a  nearer 
approach  to  true  Irregularity  {Catachreaia), 

They  look  like  Perfects  of  the  verbs  do  and 
become,  respectively.  But  each  has  two  meanings. 
Did  may  mean  either  the  Latin  fecit  or  the  Latin 
valuit  =  tuos  compeler^t,  ot  oxfequcirfe,  to  something* 
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The  Infinitive  of  do=sfacere  was  don,  the  Perfect  dide ; 
in  German  thun.  Perfect  that^  Participle  getlian.  The 
Infinitive  of  do^vdUo  was  dugauj  the  Preterit  dagede. 
Hence,  Tugend  =  t;ir^U6,  and  tiicktich  ==  doughty.  In 
Danish  the  verb  {2o  =  facio  is  expressed  by  ^jcire 
{gar)j  and  there  is  nothing  that  corresponds  with  the 
English  do  and  the  German  thun.  But  for  the  English 
^vcdeOj  and  the  German  taugen^  the  word  dnige^  Pre- 
terit dugedCy  is  the  ordinary  verb.  In  the  literary 
Danish  the  -g-  is  elided,  and  dugede  det  noget  ?  =  was 
it  worth  anything?  is  pronounced  duede,  &c.  In 
Norway  the  -^  is  sounded.  In  like  manner  the  Middle 
English  gives  such  forms  as  dow^  deah^  &c. 

Muta^tia  Tnutandis,  the  same  applies  to  became. 
Became  may  mean  factum  eat^  or  it  may  mean  convenit 
=zauitedj  fitted^  did  credit  to,  &c  The  Infinitive  of 
became^  facere  was  becuman^  the  Perfect  becam,,  in 
German  beoomm^mt,  becam.  The  Infinitive  of  become 
=oonvenire  was  becwemian,  the  Preterit  becwernede; 
in  German  bequemen.  Preterit  bequem^de. 

This  use  of  a  common  Past  Tense  for  two  diflFerent 
Verbs  is  now  no  longer  a  vulgarism:  though  it  is 
vulgar  to  say  the  land  was  overflown  with  water. 
The  tendency,  however,  to  connect  identical  Preterits 
with  different,  but  similar.  Presents,  is  the  same  in 
both  cases. 

§  366.  Mind  and  Minded. — ^In  /  mind  my  own 
business  the  Verb  is  in  the  Present  Tense,  and  it  ends 
in  -d.  In  /  minded  my  own  business  it  is  in  the 
Preterit  Tense  and  has  two  d'.  The  second  according 
to  any  view  is  other  than  radical.  But  there  is  a  point 
of  view  from  which  the  first  may  be  non-radical  also ; 
in  which  case  the  theme  is  not  minnij  but  min  (jnurij 
&c.),  and  the  single  -c2  as  extraneous  as  the  second  -d 
in  Tnind-ed. 
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Mindt  Own,  and  {Dare). — Own,  in  the  sense  of  concede,  or  grtnt 
(German  gbnnen),  is  sometimes  placed  in  the  eamo  gioup  with  AaH^ 
can,  &c :  but  like  mind  its  inflection  is  perfectly  regolar — /  ovu, 
he  owns,  he  owned,  owning,  he  has  owned.  It  is  placed,  howeTer,  as  it 
has  been,  on  account  of  its  connection  with  owe  and  cwm,  in  the  sense 
of  dbUgaiion  and  poemssum.  Nevertheless,  the  words  are  radicallj 
dif&rent. 

The  same  applies  to  dnre,  whether  we  use  it  in  the  sense  of  the  Latin 
audeo,  or  provoco  {=  challenge).  It  b&s,  howeyer,  been  already  noticed. 
But  this  was  not  so  much  on  its  own  account  as  on  account  of  its  close 
connection  with  durst.  In  itself  it  is  perfectly  regular — 1  dare,  he 
dares,  he  dared,  daring. 


§  367.  Eoixeptions  and  IrregularUiee. — ^Exceptions 
to  rules  are  not  always  irregular ;  though  the  etymology 
of  the  word  suggests  that  they  should  be.     But  rules 
may  be  imduly  stringent,  or  less  comprehensive  than 
they  should  be.     When  they  are  so  it  is  sometimes  the 
fault  of  the  grammarian ;  but  oftener  his  misfortune. 
Of  Language  itself  regularity  is  the  foundation.    But 
for  the  general  purposes  of  Granmiar  we  camiot  divide 
and  sub-divide,  explain  and  refine,  imtil  rules  defeat  tbe 
object  for  which  they  were  meant.     If  it  were  not  so, 
the  great  acliievement  of  a  rule  of  some  notable  gene- 
rality without  an  exception  might  be  practicable.    It 
is  known,  however,  that  there  are  but  few  of  them. 
And  this  is  why  the  present  distinction  is  made.    Irre- 
gularities, so  far  as  they  contravene  certain  ndes,  will 
always  exist.     But  Irregularities  which  are  wholly  in- 
explicable, irreducible,  and  limited  to  individual  in- 
stances are  rare — ^perhaps  non-existent. 

Of  fcad  and  made  the  older  forms  are  hwfde  and 
macode ;  the  irregularity  being  limited  to  the  ejection 
of  the  -c-  and  -d-. 

In  could  (A.  S.  cu^e)  the  -Z-  is  the  4-  of  ahovid 
and  wouldj  foisted  in  by  a  fake  analogy. 

Went  and  go  are  the  Tenses  of  different  verbs ;  the 
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former  of  wend^^tu/med ;  bo  went  his  way^^wended 
{turned)  Ma  way. 

How  little  the  ordinary  Perfects  and  the  Preterits 
like  sought  and  wrought  deserve  the  name  of  irregular 
has  been  seen.  Even  could  is  a  piece  of  bad  spelling 
rather  than  an  irregularity  of  language — ^for,  except 
under  the  influence  of  the  printer,  few  of  us  pronounce 
the  -i-. 

§  368.  Retrospect. — ^We  now  have  gone  through 
the  Conjugation  of  the  Verb,  and  may  repeat  the  pro- 
cess which  was  suggested  by  the  Declension  of  the 
Noun. 

The  most  we  can  get  is — 

(1)  For  Mood,  Number,  and  Persons,  the  sound  of 
-« ;  with  -z  or  -es  according  to  its  phonetic  relations — 
and  this  is  Indistinctive  (or  rather  jATcm-distinctive)  as 
against  the  -«  of  the  Possessive  Singular,  the  Nomina- 
tive Plural  and  occasional  Possessive  Plural. 

(2)  For  the  Present  Participle  -^/ag^  with  which 
the  Verbal  in  -^mg  is  Confluent. 

(3)  For  the  Perfect  Participle  -en ;  which  has  long 
ceased  to  be  Operative,  and  is  Obsolescent  as  a  form. 

(4)  For  the  Perfect  Tense  there  is  change  of  Vowel; 
wholly  obsolete  as  applied  to  new  words,  and  obsolescent 
as  a  form ;  though  going  out  more  slowly  than  the  Par- 
ticiple. 

(5)  For  the  Preterit  Tense  and  Participle  -d,  -^,  or 
-€ci.  These  are  in  full  force,  but  Non-distinctive  in 
respect  to  one  another. 

Hence  of  those  that  are  in  operation  the  three 
forms  in  -8  constitute  the  half ;  and  these  are  Novr- 
distinctive:  the  only  two  that  are  distinctive  {spoke 
and  spoken)  being  obsolete. 

Yet  with  all  this  the  English  Language  may  be 
measured  against  any  one  on  the  face  of  the  earth  for 
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flexibility  and  comprehensiveness.  This  is  because  it  is 
rich  in  combinations  which  do  the  work  of  Inflections, 
and  which  sometimes  convey  distinctions  to  which  even 
languages  so  Synthetic  or  Inflectional  as  the  Greek  and 
Latin  are  inadequate.  As  such  thqr  belong  to  Syntax ; 
and  to  Syntax  these  concluding  remarks  in  the  Etymo- 
logical portion  of  our  work  lead  iis. 
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CHAPTER  L 

STKTAX  AS    OPPOSED    TO    ETTMOLOGT. — ^NAMES. — ^PROPOSI- 
TIONS.—CONCOBD. — GOVBRNMENT.^-COLLOCATION. 

§  369.  The  word  Syntax  is  derived  irom  the  Greek 
words  syn  {with  or  together)  and  taxis  {arramgement). 
It  relates  to  the  arrangement  or  patting  together  of 
words.  Etymology  deals  with  the  forms  of  single 
words ;  Syntax,  with  the  combination  of  more  words 
than  one. 

§  370.  The  notice  of  the  Compounds  of  a  language 
leads  from  Etymology  to  Syntax ;  for  it  is  clear  that  in 
expressions  like  hot-headed  and  homrilowerj  &c.,  we 
have  something  more  than  an  individual  word,  and, 
consequently,  something  which,  in  some  sense,  belongs 
to  syntax.  We  have  two  words  at  least.  In  some  cases, 
as  in  midahipmanj  <&c.,  we  have  three.  We  also  have 
them  in  a  state  of  combination.  The  combination, 
however,  constitutes  but  a  single  word. 

§  371.  It  is  not  always  an  easy  matter  to  distinguish 
between  two  separate  words  and  a  Compound ;  a  fact 
which  has  already  been  suggested.  A  crow  is  a  black 
bird.  It  is  not,  however,  a  blackbird.  The  best  cri- 
terion is  the  accent.  When  the  two  words  are  equally 
accented,  the  result  is  a  pair  of  separate  words,  con- 
nected with  one  another,  according  to  the  rules  of 
Syntax :  the  crow  is  a  black  bird  {nigra  avis).    When 
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■w*|Ti»t  "ill*  suisL  n?«r  TaiiS.  "iisr  iesoiaiiKr^.  ^bets  j£  €3cfa. 
Ztttill' u'-«3.'i^  T*z5n;r  CT!^  "ZSB  jmirss  jc  aoitmces 
^sx^rzimr  z\  lie  iscs  if  faesdi  if -vinca.  diey  3ze  com- 
-^jitfiL  Zz  i>iLs  IS  T!m=L  2  r^it  omizu  jnd  witich  the 
'c^ri-  jb!.  2:  soacixss  une^rcr^s  zmuL  fafaEtsitiTes, 
yn.Ci-.nn^  rrcL  nfTacTs..  nrtf  "hA  'y<^-     lb  ^it^^-g  with 

1  I^ii.  J'lTFtfl?- — T^tTs^  ir»  3iin??  tiiniL  a  milEoii  of 
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^arst'.z,-^  tz.  Z0'Jhfi:a^  mii  stsi   if  z^ese  has  a  name. 
TTzjiTr:  IT*  zs:r»  izazL  'fSi.  -^t'Tpgirn?  tjwns  azid  Tillages 
fz.  F'-ritTii,  izii  *a'r  :-"  tiis*  iis  jne  also*     There  are 
3i:r*  -laz.  rrrr  rfcasc^rcses  iz  SiwsiarkBt.  no  one  of 
▼iicl  £3  wriiir:  ii*  rozie.     Yrt  Lcncdoa  and  Xew- 
EiarxrC  ar»  -xiIt  lars  nf  yr-'r^t^-^il^  laji  Fy^'yT-oriH  is  only 
a  par:  vf  the  wirji  fn  gsDeral    Persocs  too*  and  towns 
TiHa^**,  2iai  racefcorses  are  n-*re  feacdons  of  the  whole 
ooCecti'-jt  of  the  izziTizaerable  5»:>nierhmgSy  real  or  ima- 
gmarT-  of  the  universe.     Have  aH  these  names  ?   They 
have  and  ttev  hare  not.     Ther  have  not  names  in  the 
waj  that  tie  persons  of  London,  the  towns  and  villages 
of  Englan'i.  and  the  racehorses  of  Xewmarket  have. 
Thf^y  Lave  not  names  like  ThamaSj  Hamniersinith^  or 
Eclipse.      Xevertheleas  they   have  aU  names.     The 
thoiL'sands  of  Johns,  ThoriiaseSy  Janes,  and  Marys,  that 
occupy  London,  are  all  persons,  men,  vromen,  hans, 
f/lrh,  children,  as  the  case  may  be.     The  numerous 
HamrnersmitJiS,  Xeiainarkets,&c.,  are  sJlpUtoes,  towi^^ 
villages,  hamlets,  &c.,  as  the  case  may  be.     The  fiftj 
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EclipseSj  &C.,  at  Newmarket,  are  all  horses^  marea^ 
&c,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  Hammeramiths,  &c., 
constitute  part  of  an  indefinite  collection  of  individual 
places,  towns,  or  villages ;  the  words  place j  toturij  vil-^ 
laffe,  being  names  for  the  class  or  collection  thus  con- 
stituted. The  Eclipses^  &c.,  of  Newmarket,  constitute 
part  of  an  indefinite  collection  of  individual  horses, 
the  word  Jiorae  being  a  name  for  the  classes  to  which 
these  Edipaesy  &c.,  belong*  This  leads  us  to  a  great 
twofold  division  of  all  names  whatsoever ;  names  being 
either  Individual  or  Common. 

§  374.  An  Individual  name  is  one  which  denotes 
a  single  object  and  no  more.  A  Corrmion  name  is  one 
which  denotes  a  whole  class  of  objects. 

Thomas  is  a  single  and  particular  individual  of  the 
class  called  man :  Jvliua  Cceaar^  a  single  or  particular 
individual  of  the  class  called  conquerors.  Or  it  may 
be  that  we  look  upon  him  rather  as  a  hero.  In  that 
case  he  is  an  individual  of  the  class  of  heroes.  But 
whether  he  be  a  conqueror,  a  hero,  or  a  mxin,  he  is 
still  Julius  Gcesar ;  for  this  is  what  he  is  as  an  indi-^ 
vidual,  irrespective  of  the  particular  class  under  which 
it  may  please  the  speaker  to  place  him,  and  indepen-* 
dent  of  any  class  at  all. 

Examples  of  this  sort  may  be  given  ad  i/nfinitum.. 
The  main  point,  however,  to  be  remarked,  remembered, 
and  reflected  on,  is  the  following:  Com/mon  names 
apply  to  things  of  which  there  may  be  more  than  one. 
Individual  names  apply  to  things  of  which  there  is 
one  and  no  more. 

There  are  many  towns,  but  there  is  only  one  Lon* 
don ;  many  men,  but  only  one  ITiomas ;  many  con^ 
querors,  but  only  one  Julius  Caesar. 

Individual  names  may.  also,  be  called  j!>raper  names, 
and  there  are  many  good  writers  who  habitually  call 
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them  80,  preferring  the  term  jproper  to  either  aingylar 
or  im/UviducbL  The  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  fiust  of 
individual  names  being  appropriaied  or  made  proper 
to  certain  single  individual  objects  to  which  they  are 
exclusively  attached. 

Common  names  may  also  be  called  general;  and 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  term.  It  is  possible,  indeed, 
that  it  may  be  the  better  one  of  the  two. 

§  375.  Individual  names  are  essentially  singular, 
and  it  is  a  common  as  well  as  true  statement,  that  no 
indimdual  name  can  be  plural.  A  grammarian 
would  say  that  no  proper  name  can  he  pluraL  How, 
then,  can  we  use  such  expressions  as  both  the  Bostons 
are  important  aeor^portsj  or,  as  long  as  Mceccenases 
abound,  Maros  will  be  plentiful — Sint  Mcecamates 
non  deerunt,  Flacce,  Maronea  f 

The  Boston  in  I^ncolnshire  is  a  different  town  from 
the  Boston  in  Massachusetts  ;    so,  though   the  same 
combination  of  sounds  or  letters  applies  to  both,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  same  nams  is  so  applied.    The 
same  name  is  one  thing;   the  same  word  applied  to 
different  objects    is    another.     A   name   is    only  so 
far    individual  as    it    applies    to    some     individual 
object.       The    two    Bostons,   however,   are    different 
objects. 

The  case  of  Mceccenas  and  Virgil  is  different.  Here 
there  are  but  two  individuals ;  one  l^fsecaenas,  and  one 
Virgil.  But  the  feunous  Maeca&nas  is  something  more 
than  the  particular  patron  of  Virgil.  He  is  the  sample, 
type,  or  representative  of  patrons  in  generaL  Virgil, 
in  like  manner,  is  something  more  than  the  particular 

• 

poet  patronised  by  Msecsenas.  He  stands  for  poets  t^ 
general.  Hence,  the  meaning  of  the  Latin  line,  and 
of  the  English.  Bettteace  that  preceded  it,  is  this:— -^^ 
long  as  tJure  are  Tfieiv  llVfe  llloMiaep(wx»^\\\«tt»  mjxILI  oko  b^ 
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men  Wee  Virgil.  But  a  man  like  Msecsenas  is  a  patron, 
and  a  man  like  Virgil  a  poet.  Hence — As  long  as  there 
are  patrons  there  vriU  be  poets  also. 

§  376.  We  now  come  to  four  new  terms,  that  mutu- 
ally illustrate  each  other.  They  run  in  pairs — (1  and 
2\  Substance  and  Attribute ;  (3  and  4),  Abstract  and 
Concrete. 

Take  (for  instance)  an  orange.  It  strikes  our  senses. 
We  see  with  our  eyes  that  it  is  more  or  less  rou/nd,  i.e. 
that  it  is  endowed  with  the  property  or  quality  of 
round/ness.  We  see,  too,  that  it  is  more  or  less  ydlow, 
i.e.  that  it  is  endowed  with  the  property  or  quality  of 
yellowness.  We  see  that  it  is  more  or  less  smooth^  i.e. 
endowed  with  the  property  or  quality  of  smoothness. 
Our  eyes  tell  us  all  this ;  the  sight  being  the  sense  by 
which  our  belief  as  to  the  properties  in  question  is  con^ 
veyed  to  us.  They  tell  a  great  deal  more  ;  but  this  it 
is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  on. 

On  the  strength  of  all  this  we  say  that  an  orange  is 
nmnd,,  yeUow,  smooth,  capable  of  excitmg  sounds,  fro- 
grarU,  sapid,  elastic,  &c. 

When  we  say  that  an  orange  is  this,  we  attribute 
to  it  certain  properties,  or  qualities.  What  are  they  ? 
The  qualities,  or  properties,  of  roundnfiess,  yellowness, 
smoothness,  sonorousness,  fragrancy,  sapidMy. 

And  how  do  we  speak  when  we  say  that  we  do  so  ? 
It  is  convenient  to  begin  with  saying  how  we  do  n^t 
speak.  We  do  not  say  that  an  orange  has  the  property 
of  round,  yellow,  smooth,  &c.  On  the  contrary,  we  say 
that  it  has  the  property  of  round-ness,  yeUow-ness, 
smooth-ness,  &c. 

So  much  for  the  attributes  of  an  orange ;  at  least, 
for  some  of  them.  The  attributes  of  a  guinea,  a 
haf,  a Tnan,  elfish,  or  anything  else,  may  be  considered 
iii  the  same  way.     They  are,  of  course,  when  taken 
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altogether,  different  from  those  of  an  orange.     The 
principle,  however,  of  considering  them  is  the  same. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  all  these  attributes  are,  one 
bv  one,  taken  away,  and  replaced  by  otliers ;  that  in- 
stead of  an  orange  striking  our  eyes  and  sense  of  touch 
as  round,  it  strikes  them  as  square,  or  rhomboid ;  that  it 
loses  its  fragrance  and  becomes  fetid ;  that  it  soimds 
like  a  bell,  and  tastes  like  a  loaf  of  bread.  Would  the 
object  still  be  an  orange  ?  Would  it  not  be  something 
else  ?  This  leads  to  the  question  of  the  esserUud  attri- 
butes or  esacTices  of  things.  We  need  not  mind  them 
for  the  present ;  but  may  turn  our  thoughts  in  a  some- 
what different  direction. 

Divest  the  orange  of  all  its  attributes  tcithout  aujh 
plying  it  with  new  ones.   What  will  it  be  then  ?   Take 
away  its  original  colour  without  replacing  it  by  any 
fresh  one.     Let  it  lose  its  softness  without  becoming 
hard,  its  roundness  without   becoming   of  any  other 
form.     Annihilate  its  weight,  taste,  and  smell.    J^t  it 
have  no  means  of  appealing  to  e3*e,  ear,  taste,  smell,  or 
touch,  80  that  it  become,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  in- 
palpable,  invisible,  imperceptible.     What   will  it  be 
then  ?     Will  it  be  anything  at  all  ? 

What  becomes  of  the  attributes?  We  have  seen 
that  they  were  taken  away.  \NTiat  was  done  with 
them  ?  They  were  taken  away  separately^  and  it  '^ 
separately  that  they  are  put  aside.  Soundness  and 
yellowness  no  longer  go  together.  Each  is  in  its  own 
place;  and  that  is  a  place  by  itself.  No  link  now 
unites  them ;  the  orange  in  which  they  met  being  no 
more. 

But  we  may  unite  them  afresh ;  say  in  the  idea  of 
a  golden  ball,  a  guinea,  a  full  moon,  &a  And  we  may, 
also,  separate  them,  again  and  again.  United,  thej 
give  the  idea  of  an  object  clear,  palpable,  sensible. 
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Separated,  or  abstracted  from  those  objects,  they  do 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Yet  the  mind  takes  cognizance 
of  them.  The  idea  of  the  particular  attribute  of  yel- 
lowness, abstracted  from  an  orange,  is  not  much  more 
difficult  than  the  idea  of  the  orange  Tnirma  the  attri- 
bute of  yellowness.  It  is  merely  a  case  of  difference 
and  remainder;  the  additions  and  subtractions  being 
made  unconsciously  and  instinctively. 

What  becomes  of  the  orange  ?  Is  it  annihilated 
by  the  abstraction  of  its  attributes  one  and  all  ?  Few 
are  prepared  to  say  yes  to  that  question.  Few  divest 
themselves  of  the  notion  that  sensible,  and  material, 
objects  are  nothing  more  than  the  combination  of  cer- 
tain properties,  qualities,  and  attributes,  each  and  all 
of  which  may  be  removed  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  an 
absolute  nothing.  We  rather  imagine  that,  where 
there  are  certain  attributes  in  union,  there  is  a  certain 
link  which  connects  them ;  a  basis,  or  foundation,  which 
supports  them ;  a  basis,  or  foundation,  different  firom  the 
attributes  themselves^  but  upon  which  they  rest. 

§  377.  This  something  supports  them.  This  some- 
thing stands  unde/\'  them.  This  something  is  the  au6- 
stance,  or  understanding^  of  objects  opposed  to,  and 
contrasted  with,  their  attributes.  Now  Concrete  terms 
are  the  names  of  Substances ;  whilst  Abstract  terms  are 
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Abstbact. 

Brightness, 
Heat, 

Light,  ^, 

Mortality, 

VitalUy, 

Animality, 

Solidity, 

Resistance,  &c 

Fluidity,  &c 

are  Attribntes  of  the 
Substances 

COUCBEIB. 

Sun. 

Fire, 

Spark, 

AnimaL 

Man, 

Horse. 

Wood. 

Stone. 

Water. 


Mart^a^. 
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Vice  Veni. 

Moon,  I    axe  Substanoei  with 

Stars,  &c.  \-       the  Attributes 

Horse,  &c. 

§  378.  Variable  and  InvariabUj  Bdaiianal  and 
Notional,  Names, — Besides  being  either  Proper  or 
Common,  and  Abstract  or  Concrete,  names  are  InTariar 
ble  or  Variable. 

Words  like  stone,  tree,  man,  &c,  denote  certain 
objects  which  constitute  a  class  including  an  indefinite 
number  of  individuals.  To  any  of  these  the  name  may 
apply ;  but  we  cannot  apply  it  to  an  object  belonging 
to  a  different  class.  It  is  nonsense  to  call  a  tree  a 
stone,  or  a  stone  a  tree.  Each  name  applies  to  the  in- 
dividuals of  a  certain  group,  and,  as  it  cannot  be  applied 
otherwise,  it  is  an  invariable  name. 

All  names,  however,  are  not  invariable.     The  word 
I,  for  instance,  is  variable.    It  changes  its  meaning 
with  the  person  speaking.    When  William  says  /,  it 
means  William;  when  John  says  I,  it  means  Jolm. 
So,  again,  with  you — it  denotes  the  person  to  whom  I 
happen  to  be  speaking  at  the  moment ;  but  the  next 
moment  I  may  alter  its  meaning  by  speaking  to  some- 
one else.     The  same  applies  to  that,  this,  these,  and 
several  other  words. 

If  a  Ttiother  say  7,  it  means  a  mother  and  a/wnofo; 
if  a  father  say  7,  it  means  a  father  and  a  male.  Even 
if  an  inanimate  object  be  personified  and  be  supposed 
to  speak  about  itself  and  to  say  7,  it  means  that  inani- 
mate object.  It  denotes  the  speaker^  whoever  he  may 
be ;  but  it  is  not  the  invariable  name  of  any  speaker 
wliat^ver.    Oi,  it  dLenLoX^^  V>ci^  ^^^at  «^ken  of,  what- 
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ever  it  may  be ;  but  it  is  not  the  invariable  name  of 
any  object  whatever.  The  word  this  means  a  table, 
when  the  speaker  is  talking  of  tables  ;  a  dog,  when  he 
is  talking  of  dogsj  &c. 

Why  are  Pronouns  Variable  ?  The  answer  to  this 
Ues  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  Attribute.  An  Attri- 
bute,  as  we  have  seen,  is  some  property  that  we  sepa- 
rate, or  abatract,  from  a  substance.  It  may  be  a  per- 
manent or  inherent  one,  like  the  weight,  colour,  or  form 
of  a  material  object ;  or  it  may  be  a  fundamental  or 
characteristic  one,  like  the  power  of  growth  in  a  vege- 
table or  an  animal.  But  it  may  also  be  one  which  has 
no  fixed  or  permanent  character  whatever ;  and  may 
apply  to  an  object  only  so  far  as  it  is  in  a  certain  rela- 
tion to  the  speaker,  or  to  something  spoken  about. 
Thus  the  word  J,  by  which  Thomas  calls  himself  when 
he  is  speaking  to  John,  means  Thomas  only  so  long  as 
Thomas  speaks  of  himself.  When  he  is  addressed  by 
John,  he  is  addressed  as  tJiou  or  you  ;  and,  so  long  as 
John  addresses  him,  that  is  his  name.  It  is,  of  course, 
his  name  only  so  long  as  John  uses  it ;  but  it  is  his 
name  for  the  time  bei/ng.  When  Thomas  addresses 
John,  the  two  names  change  their  application,  and  / 
means  Thomas,  thou  John.  Again,  when,  with  two 
oranges  lying  before  me,  at  different  distances,  I  call 
one  this  and  the  other  that,  the  meaning,  import,  or 
application  of  the  two  words  is  reversed  when  I 
change  their  places.  Still,  they  are  names  for  the  time 
bei/ng. 

Now  names  of  this  kind  depend  on  the  Relations 
of  the  objects  to  which  they  apply  ;  and  as  Relations 
change,  the  import  of  the  name  changes  with  them. 
Hence,  they  are  Variable  in  respect  to  their  applica^ 
tion,  and  ProTwminal  as  Parts  of  Speech. 

The  permanent  Attributes  of  an  object  are  called 
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its  Quaiitiea.    As  names  they  are  called  Nctionalj  as 
Parts  of  Speech  they  are  SubkarUwaL 

Number  is  a  Belation  rather  than  a  Quality ;  and 
hence  the  Numerals  are  Pronoims. 

§  379.  Nouns. — ^ Names  ^  and  ^Nawns.* — ^The  word 
for  Noun  is,  in  French,  norru  It  is  the  Latin  nomen; 
which  means  Tuime.  Hence,  the  two  words  are  the 
same  in  respect  to  their  derivation.  But  the  word 
Name  is  a  current  English  word ;  used  by  every  Eng- 
lishman who  has  a  name,  which  means  by  everybody. 
Nov/n^  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  word  used  in  a  limited 
sense ;  or  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  Grammar  only. 
This  suggests  that  the  two  forms  may  not,  in  all  cases, 
bear  the  same  meaning;  and  such  is  the  case.  As 
words  of  the  same  origin  they  are  the  same.  As  words 
of  si/milar  meaning  they  are  also  the  same.  But, 
whether  they  are  words  of  the  same  meaning  has  now 
to  be  considered. 

§  380.  Adjectives  cw  Names;  and  Abstracts  as 
Substantives. — For  the  purposes  of  Grammar  it  is  best 
to  consider  an  Adjective  as  a  part  of  a  name,  an  element 
of  a  name,  a  word  which  suggests  a  name^  but  which  is 
not  a  name  itself. 

*  Adjectives  are  very  improperly  called  Nouns ;  for  they  are  not  the 
names  of  things.  The  adjectives  giood  and  white  are  applied  to  the 
Nouns  nuMf  snow  to  express  the  qualities  belonging  to  those  subjects : 
but  the  names  of  those  qualities  in  the  abstract,  considered  in  them- 
selves, that  is,  without  being  attributed  to  any  subject,  are  goodiuif, 
wkitenesSf  and  these  are  Nouns  or  Substantives.' 

This  is  the  opinion  of  Bishop  Lowth,  and  I  am  not 
aware  that,  in  respect  to  its  assertion  of  what  we  call 
the  Ticm-nominal  character  of  Adjectives,  it  has  ever 
been  denied.  It  has  certainly  never  been  refuted  It 
has  not  affected  the  ordinary  vocabulary  of  the  gram- 
marian ;  noi  i%  \\*  Ti<b(^<9Si^r^  Nik^^^Viould  do.    AH  that 
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is  necessary  is  that  the  word  Noun  should  not  be  abso- 
lutely, and  in  eveiy  respect,  identified  with  the  word 
Name. 

That  words  like  good  and  whiU  are  not  Names 
after  the  maimer  of  goodness  and  whiteness^  and 
that  words  like  goodness  and  whiteness  are  Names, 
is  true.  But  it  does  not  follow,  because  goodness  and 
whiteness  are  both  Names  and  Nouns,  that  they  are, 
also,  Substantives.  It  is  certain  that  if  we  take  the 
word  Svihstantvve  in  its  etymological  sense  they  are  n/)t 
Substantives.  A  word  like  stone^  goldj  or  man,  &c.,  is 
one  which  implies  many  Qualities ;  or,  at  least,  more 
than  one.  It  is  heavy ^  or  hard,,  or  yellow^  or  mortaly 
and  what  not  ?  and  heavy,  and  hard,  and  yellow  are 
words  which  suggest  the  names  heaviness,  fiardness,  or 
yelloymess,  as  the  names  of  this  or  that  Quality. 

After  saying  that  a  stone  is  heavy,  or  that  gold  is 
yellow  (which  is  merely  saying  that  a  stone  is  a  heavy 
thing,  or  that  gold  is  a  ydlow  thing),  the  question 
repeats  itself.  What  are  words  like  heavy  and  yellow  f 
They  are  parts  of  the  name  heavy  thing  or  yellow 
thing.  But  a  part  of  a  name  is  not  a  name.  That 
the  missing  part  can  always  be  supplied  in  thought  is 
certain :  and  as  this  is  the  case,  the  words  under  notice 
are  very  good  names  for  the  purposes  of  Logic.  But 
in  Grammar  the  difference  between  white  and  white 
thing  is  a  wide  one. 

The  faict  is  that  words  like  stone  and  gold  are  the 
names  of  objects  that,  besides  the  single  quality  of 
heaviness  and  yellowness,  have  others.  When  we  call 
any  object  a  stone,  or  gold,  the  name  implies  more 
qualities  than  one ;  and  of  these  the  most  character- 
istic determines  the  name.  This  name  is  a  Substan- 
tive ;  because  something  intangible,  invisible,  and,  to 
our  senses,  wholly  inappreciable,  is  supposed  to  lie  at 
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the  bottom  of  these  several  qualities  (to  stand  under 
them)  and  to  combine  them  into  a  miity.  But  each 
separate  quality  has  no  such  substance  about  it. 

So  £Eur  as  their  Declension  goes,  Abstract  Nouns  are 
Substantival  rather  than  either  Pronominal  or  Adjec- 
tival ;  and,  such  being  the  case,  they  are  Substantives 
for  the  purposes  of  ordinary  grammar.  There  are 
cases,  however,  where  the  diflFerence  between  the  true 
Substantive  with  many  Attributes  combined,  and  the 
Abstract  Xoun,  which  is  the  name  for  a  single  Attribute 
isolated,  is  something  more  than  a  mere  point  of  deri- 
vation. 

§  381.  Pronotine  as  Names  and  as  Substantives. 
— So  fer  as  their  Declension  goes,  Pronouns  are  other 
than  Substantival.     In  English  they  are  (or  were)  Ad- 
jectival ;  or,  vice  versa^  the  Adjectival  Declension  was 
Pronominal.     But  there  are  languages  in  which  the 
Adjective,  in  its  Declension,  agrees  with  the  Substan- 
tive.    In  respect  to  their  import  Pronouns  may  stand 
for  either  a  true  Substantive  (as  this  stone,  that  tree) 
or  for  an  Abstract  (as  this  bashfulness  surprises  m<, 
that  boldness  daunted  me).    They  are  Names  in  both 
cases.     But  they  are  not  names  like  either  stojie  and 
tree,  or  bashfulness  and  boldness.    A  stone  always 
means  a  stone  as  opposed  to  a  tree ;  and  bashfulness 
can  never  be  converted  into  boldness  by  merely  shifting 
the  places  of  the  objects  to  which  the  two  words  apply; 
as  we  can  do  by  calling  them  this  and  thai. 

This,  of  course,  is  founded  on  the  fact  of  the  Pro- 
noun being  a  name  determined  by  the  Relations  of  v^ 
object  which  are  changeable ;  whilst  Substantival  and 
Abstract  Names  are  founded  upon  an  Attribute  of » 
more  permanent  kind — ^and  Quality.  Hence,  the  pe- 
culiarity of  a  Pronoun,  as  a  name,  lies  in  the  feet  of 
its  beii^  changeaScAe,  ^.em^T^^  «^\iKcaaralj  or  whatever 
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we  choose  to  call  it.  Still  it  is  a  name  for  the  time 
being — and,  as  such,  though  it  diflFers  from  the  true 
Substantive  and  the  Abstract  in  its  Declension,  it 
agrees  with  them  in  the  part  it  takes  in  the  structure 
of  Propositions. 

§  382.  Many-worded  Names.— We  have  seen  how, 
in  cases  of  Compoaitionj  two  names  may  be  treated  as 
one :  e.g.,  roae-treej  eun-dAal^  &c.  In  midshipman  we 
have  three.  How  much  farther  we  can  go  in  this  direc- 
tion may  be  seen  from  the  following  manipulation  of 
such  a  word  as  fire  : — 

Fire  hums, 

1.  Prefix  the  definite  article. — The  fire  bums. 

2.  Insert  an  adjective. — The  bright  fire  bums. 

3.  Add  an  adverb. — The  very  bright  fire  bums, 

4.  Add  a  participle,  and  convert  bright  into  its  corresponding  adverb. 
— The  very  brightly-burning  fire  bums. 

5.  Introduce  a  second  substantive,  showing  its  relations  to  the  word 
fire  by  means  of  a  preposition. — The  very  brightly-burning  fire  of  wood 
bums. 

6.  Insert  which  after  fire^  followed  by  a  secondary  proposition. — 
The  very  brightly-burning  fire  which  was  made  this  morning  of  wood 
bums. 

7.  Add  another  secondary  proposition  relating  to  wood. — The  very 
brightly-burning  fire  which  was  made  this  morning  out  of  the  wood  which 
was  brought  from  the  country  bums. 

8.  Add  another  secondary  proposition  by  means  of  a  conjunction. — 
The  very  brightly-blazing  fire  which  was  made  this  morning  out  of  the 
wood  which  was  brought  from  the  country,  because  there  was  a  sale,  &&» 
bums. 

It  is  clear  that  processes  like  this  may  be  carried 
on  ad  infinitum,  so  that  a  sentence  of  any  amount  of 
complexity  will  be  the  result.  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  the  primary  and  fundamental  portion  of  the  term 
is  manifestly  the  word^re. 

These  give  us  many^worded  names. 

§    383.   Propositions. — Naw^  which    belong    as 
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zo  -  E^ymcio^ '  S5  to  *  SymUMX^  lead  ns  to  Prt>- 
jBis«tf  i'TA^  vii2£h  bdi»g  v&dUt  to  "^  i^fMtOZ.' 

The  FpDpodtuQ  of  the  Grunmziaii  is  m  much 
viier  ooe  than  that  ot  the  Logicaii ;  and  it  is  not  the 
Grunzcamn  that  Las  extended  it.  The  Gnmmamn 
simpi J  take§  it  as  he  lands  it  in  Langmge,  and  with  no 
UmitatioQs  except  those  that  lie  within  the  domain  of 
Lftz^gnage  itself.  The  Logician,  on  the  other  hand, 
takes  but  one  sort  of  Proposition ;  and  he  thus  limits 
himself  becanse  it  is  for  one,  and  for  one  particular 
purpose  onlv,  that  he  uses  it — the  purpose  of  ratioci- 
nation. 

Tbe  on^  zuia  argrxsient  vfcieh  maj  be  opposed  to  the  riem  here 
pat  forra?d  is  the  doctrine  farosred  bj  c&sr  gTunmnnAzifl  that  all 
»>nte=.-3e«  ooght  to  be  ledceed  to  the  logical  form,  consisting  of  a  sub- 
jeiTt,  pr*»iica:e,  aad  copala.  Tr-i:  this  ti^m-  cf  langtwg^e  is  all-import- 
as:  for  the  srlloeism,  and.  co=.«eqaen:lj.  for  argument,  is  admitted ; 
la:  it  is  not  admitted  that  the  £rst  object  in  the  formation  of  language 
was  azgrimeaL  Eulier  and  more  pressing  oljeota  ware  to  enonciate 
fains  and  to  gire  commands. 

In  truth  the  process  by  which  the  Logician  forces  (for  it  is  often 
«heer  force)  ererr  sentence  into  his  faroorite  form,  so  as  to  exhibit  the 
«o-caLed  snbstantire  verb,  is  altogether  artificial ;  and  not  a  little 
harm  has  been  done  to  grammar  bj  regarding  language  too  much  fr  m 
the  logician's  point  of  view.  Key :  Languofft,  its  Oriffin  and  Deveiiyp- 
ment,  187— p.  16. 

The  essential  character  of  the  Grammarian's  Pro- 
position is  the  fact  of  its  having  two  elements ;  one  of 
which  tells  us  wkcU  it  is  that  we  speak  about,  and  the 
other  what  it  is  that  we  say  about  it  If  we  say  / 
walk^  the  name  of  the  object  spoken  about  is  given  in 
the  word  / ;  while  walk  tells  us  what  the  object  ex- 
pressed by  /  does.  In  who  walks?  we  have  exactly  the 
same  elements.  The  Proposition,  however,  instewl  of 
saying  who  does  anything,  asks  t/;Aa^  some  one  does  ? 
Nevertheless,  ivho  is  as  good  an  element  in  the  proposi- 
tion as  /•    It  meaiVB  BOTTvcbod'ij  I  \B\ft\\.\o  Itwnv.  %ometking 
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about.  Of  course,  this  is  implied  rather  than  directly 
conveyed.  In  a  command  like  walkl  there  is  the 
same  amount  of  implied  meaning.  But  we  know  who 
or  what  is  spoken  about ;  for  it  is  the  person  addressed. 
He  has  no  explicit,  or  separate,  name ;  but  he  has  a 
reality  as  the  Subject  of  the  Proposition ;  and  from  the 
word  walk  we  know  what  is  said  about  him.  Now,  of 
these  three  Propositions  the  logician  excludes  both  the 
Question  and  the  Command ;  for  the  only  Proposition 
that  he  cares  for  is  that  in  which  something  is  either 
affirmed  or  denied.  Upon  this  he  can  argue,  but  he 
cannot  do  so  upon  Commands  or  Questions,  though  in 
both  there  is  something  said  about  something  or  some- 
body, and  also  something,  or  somebody,  about  which 
something  is  said. 

§  384.  The  Copula.  —  WTiether  this  *  somethmg 
said '  be  said  in  the  way  of  Affirmation  or  Denial  is  all 
that  the  Logician  enquires ;  and,  for  this,  he  takes  a 
third  element  into  his  proposition — the  Copula.  He 
might,  perhaps,  dispense  with  it,  for  he  might  assume 
that,  unless  there  were  anything  to  the  contrary,  two 
words  in  apposition  would  be  in  the  Affirmative.  Thus 
weather  hot  would = not  not-hot.  But  he  wants  some- 
thing more  explicit  than  this.  He  wants  a  word ;  and 
language  supplies  him  with  '  is  J  But  before  he  can 
use  it  as  a  copula  he  has  to  limit  its  import  in  one  di- 
rection, to  enlarge  it  in  another,  and  to  recognize  in  it 
little  more  than  its  opposition  to  '  is  not.^ 

Now,  whatever  may  be  the  Copular  element  in  Lan- 
guage it  is  widely  diflferent  from  a  word  that  merely 
says  '  Tes '  or  '  A^<? ; '  respecting  such  or  such  a  state- 
ment, for  though  it  does  this  with  certain  modifications 
of  its  own  natural  import,  it  does  it  with  superadded 
notions  of  Mood,  Tense,  and  Person,  of  which  the  logi- 
cian divests  it. 
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On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  technical  laxh 
guage  of  Grammar  is  fomided  on  that  of  Logic ;  and 
that  to  such  an  extent  that  the  logical  proposition  has 
assumed  the  character  of  the  philological  one.  In  the 
present  work  it  will  occasionally  be  necessary  to  use 
the  word  ^  Copula'  But  in  most  cases  it  perplexes  and 
misleads  the  grammarian  more  than  it  helps  him. 

§.  385.  Subjects  and  Predicates. — On  the  other 
hand,  the  logical  terms  *  Subject '  and  *  Predicate '  are 
indispensable. 

The  object  concerning  which  we  make  an  assertion 
is  called  the  Subject.  Man^  summerj  wimter^  &c.,  are 
Subjects;  and  we  can  assert  of  them  that  they  are 
mortal^  or  warjUj  or  cold,  &c. ;  or  the  contrary. 

The  assertion  made  concerning  any  object,  or  con- 
cerning the  subject  of  our  discourse,  is  called  the  Predi- 
cate. Mortal,  xoann,  cold,  &c.,  are  Predicates :  and 
we  can  speak  of  certain  things  as  mortal,  warm,  cold, 
or  the  contrary. 

The  following  words,  amongst  many  others,  are 
capable  of  forming,  by  themselves.  Subjects : — 


man 

bow 

wealth 

ox 

pen 

atmosphere 

mother 

fishing-rod 

length 

ass 

ink 

firmament 

daughter 

hunter 

fire 

bird 

virtue 

sky 

horse 

shooter 

water 

egg 

rice 

essence 

dog 

book 

soul 

winter 

apple 

truth,  &c. 

The   following  words,   amongst  many  others,  are 
capable  of  forming,  by  themselves.  Predicates : — 


good 
grf-at 
red 
weak 


deep  shooting  hot 

happy  laughing  cold 

womanly  conquered  strong 

atmospheric  drifted  weak 


fatherlike  moved 

bodily  beaten 

essential  sifted 

important  buried,  &c. 


There  is  no  subject  without  its  corresponding  predi- 
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cate ;  no  predicate  without  its  corresponding  subject ; 
and  without  both  a  subject  and  predicate  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  proposition.  Without  propositions 
there  are  no  questions,  commands,  or  declarations ; 
and  without  these,  there  would  scarcely  be  such  a  thing 
as  language.  The  little  which  there  would  be  would 
consist  merely  of  exclamations  like  oh  !  ah  !  piah^  &c. 

(a)  The  words  in  Italics  ('  by  thernsehea ')  claim 
special  attention. 

There  are  plenty  of  words  which  can  form  pa/rta  of 
a  Subject  or  of  a  Predicate ;  but  a  part  is  one  thing,  a 
whole  another. 

Thus — the  Articles  a  and  the  can  form  a  part  of  a 
Subject  like  the  man ;  a  man ;  and  so  can  bravely^  as 
^  ia  fighting  bravely^  part  of  a  Predicate. 

Words  like  with  and  from  can  do  the  same ;  but 
they  must  stand  between  two  Nouns — as  he  ia  with  me ; 
it  ia  from  heaven^  &c. 

Also  words  like  and  and  or ;  but  they  must 
connect  two  Subjects — as  thia  and  that ;  John  or 
Thomaaj  &c. 

There  is,  also,  one  class  which  can  form  not  only  a 
Predicate,  but  something  more  ;  as  /  live=sl  am  liv- 
ing,  &c. 

(b)  Again — nothing  has  been  said  whether  words 
which  can  form  a  Subject  can,  or  can  noty  form  a  Pre- 
dicate as  well ;  and  vice  verad, 

(c)  Thirdly — concerning  words  that  form  a  Predi- 
cate and  aow£thing  m^ore^  no  notice  has  been  taken  at 
all.  These  two  questions,  like  the  first,  belong  to  the 
examination  of  the  '  Parta  of  Speech.^ 

§  386.  Declarationa — Commanda  —  Queationa. — 
These  are  the  three  leading  classes  of  Propositions  in 
philology. 
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(a)  In  the  first — which  is  the  chief  one — tibe  9i^ 
ject  (as  a  rule)  precedes  the  Predicate,  as  £f  «# 
brave^  &c. 

(b)  In  Imperative  propositions  the  Subject  vtai 
expreflsed  (as  in  walk  thou  /),  for  the  most  part,  ftUoff 
it.     But  it  is  generally  omitted ;  as  walk! 

(o)  In  Interrogative  Propositions  the  Sab|ect  aad 
Predicate  are  ti'anspoaed ;  as  What  is  man  f  Who  are 
you? 

{  387.  This  must  be  undontood  to  be  written  solely  aad  whoify  with 
the  view-  of  showing  how  thoroughly  the  Cummands  and  Qneatiana,  ii 
Language,  must  not  only  be  recognised,  but  the  extent  to  wiiich,  in  the 
way  of  arrangement,  order,  or  collocation,  they  have  a  Syntax  of  their 
own,  as  opposed  to  that  of  the  Declnnitory  Propositions.  Before  weoin 
nmk(«  <  U'cf/X'/*  a  PrcHlicate,  we  must  reduce  it  to  *Be  tkou  waikittg' 
whilst  in  *  What  is  Man  f  *  the  Substantive  Verb,  with  its  place  between 
the  Subject  and  the  Predicate,  is,  except  so  far  as  it  is  used  in  a  Qoes- 
tion,  exactly  the  same  as  the  ordinary  logical  copula.  In  the  answer 
'  Man  t>  Mitrtal '  the  logical  and  philological  forms  are  identicaL  This 
ret}uirt«s  expl.tnation  ;  and  it  will  W  given  as  we  proceed. 

The  iWlaratory,  the  Imperative,  and  the  Interrogative  Proposi- 
tions are  the  chief  ones.  But  in  sentences  like  How  veil  yon  look'- 
and  Jl'ouU  I  ct>w/«/.  we  have  the  two  elements — here  held  to  be  berth 
essential  to  a  IV>position  and  necessary  to  its  constitution.  If  ther 
wt-ri^  morti  important,  it  mi^ht  be  necessary  to  say  more  about  them. 
I  do  no:,  however,  set*  how  w^  can  deny  them  the  rank  of  Propositions; 
though  lV^(H>sitions  of  a  maimed  and  incomplete  character. 

§  388-  Parts  of  Speech.  —  *  Xouiiy  '  Pronoun," 
Vif^rK  Participlf^  {DfciinedX  ^Adverby  PreposUion, 
Cofi^iunctU>n^  Interjection  {Cnd€dined\ — Such  are 
tho  *  Paris  of  Speech  '  in  the  older  Latin  Grammars, 
or%  at  loast*  in  some  of  them.  In  Greek  the  Article  \s 
addtsl.  Sometimes  the  Participle  ^^half  AdjectiTe,  and 
hall*  VerM  i^  omitted*  and.  sometimes,  the  Xoun  i> 
divided  into  the  Swis^aH^irf,  and  Adjeetire.  But 
thi:>  distinction  between  the  DeKiifked  and  the  Unde- 
i\\'.\^.;  is  !:;i:ur:9d«  and  the  se^ui'nce  is  unexcepdooabk : 
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while,  in  respect  to  the  classes  themselves,  the  Nouns^ 
&c.,  are  still  what  they  were,  and  still,  as  they 
always  were,  the  same  in  English  as  in  Greek  and 
Latin. 

But  the  tests  by  means  of  which  we  distinguish  a 
Noun  or  an  Interjection  from  anything  else  have 
changed.  The  Syntax  of  every  language  depends  on 
its  EtyTnologyy  and  we  have  seen  what  the  character  of 
the  Etymology  in  English  really  is.  It  is  that  of  a 
highly  Analytic  language— the  most  Analytic  in  the 
world — ais  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Latin,  the 
Greek,  and  the  Sanskrit,  the  typical  representatives  of 
the  Synthetic  stage. 

The  French  is  nearly  as  Analytic  as  the  English. 
But  compare  the  Adjectives  of  the  two  languages.  The 
English  are  wholly  destitute  of  any  true  Inflection. 
The  French  has  not  only  le  bon  p^re  =  the  good 
fathery  but  la  bonne  m^'e=the  good  mother;  not  to 
mention  the  distinction  between  the  Articles.  In  Latin 
bonus  pater=good  fcUher;  bona  7nater=good  Tno^ 
ther;  bonum  telum^good  weapon.  Meanwhile  the 
plural  runs  boni  patresj  bonce  w/UreSj  bona  tela.  The 
Frenchman  who  said  bon  mh^  or  bonne  phre  might  be 
accused  of  making  a  false  concord ;  inasmuch  as  he 
would  join  an  adjective  in  one  gender  to  a  substantive 
in  another.  No  Englishman  can  possibly  commit  an 
error  of  this  kind ;  because  in  the  word  good  there  is 
DO  change  at  all,  and  because,  in  English,  we  say  good 
faiher,  good  mother^  good  thing^  good  fathers^  good 
mothers,  and  good  things  indifferently. 

The  same  applies  to  the  articles.  In  French  there 
are  the  forms  un  and  une=a  (or  an) ;  along  with  le, 
la,  les^  meaning  th^.  Meanwhile,  the  German  says  der, 
die,  das,  einer,  eine,  eines,  where  the  Englishman  says 
simply  the  and  a  (or  an).    Of  course,  then,  the  details 
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of  the  syntax  of  the  article  must  be  simpler  in  English 
than  in  Crerman. 

But  the  Greek  gives  us  the  extreme  contrast.  For 
every  Inflection  in  English,  the  Greek  has  scores— each 
of  which  is  an  outward  and  visible  mark  of  the  place  of 
the  word  in  the  language. 

The  equivalent  to  these  in  English  is  the  place 
that  each  word  takes  in  the  structure  of  a  Proposition. 

Some  parts  of  speech  can  form  terms  hy  them- 
selves.  Others  can  only  form  parts  of  terms.  This 
distinction,  which  is  here  repeated,  should  be  specially 
attended  to. 

§  389.  Details. — The  pronoun  and  the  substantive. 

The  pronoun  and  the  substantive  can,  by  themselves^ 
form  either  the  subject  or  the  predicate.  They  are 
both  names.  But  the  pronoun  is  a  convertible^  the 
substantive  an  inconvertible  one. 

The  adjective  and  the  participle  can,  by  themselves, 
form  the  predicate  of  a  proposition.  The  participle 
differs  from  the  adjective  in  implying  a  corresponding 
verb. 

The  finite  verb  can  form  both  the  predicate  and 
the  copula. 

The  adverb  can  form  no  term  by  itself,  but  can, 
when  associated  with  a  verb,  a  participle,  or  an  adjec- 
tive, form  part  of  one. 

The  preposition  can  form  no  term  by  itself,  neither 
can  it  without  two  terms  capable  of  doing  so.  It  con- 
nects the  two  by  government. 

The  conjunction  can  form  no  term  by  itself,  neither 
can  it  (with  a  few  exceptions)  enter  into  a  proposition 
at  all.  Its  presence  implies  two  propositions  beticeen 
which  it  finds  place,  and  which  it  either  connects  or 
disconnects* 

The  afEvrmsiW^^  ksA  xi«^v^^^^\Aa.*  F<m'  and  '3'o' 
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can,  hy  themadves^  constitute  a  proposition.     But  they 
always  imply,  and  depend  upon,  a  previous  one. 

Have  you  done  this  ?     Yes. 
Have  joa  done  this  ?    No, 

The  interjection  neither  forms  nor  enters  into  a  propo- 
sition. 


CHAPTER  11. 

CONCOBD— OOVBBNMBNT —  PLEONASM — ^BLLIPSIS — PBKSONI- 

FICATION. 

§  390.  The  Concords. — Concord  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  word  ooncoroUa,  and  signifies  agreemenfit. 

The  word  man  is  the  name  of  a  male,  and,  in  re- 
spect to  its  gender,  is  masculine.  The  word  she  relates  to 
a  female,  and  in  respect  to  its  gender,  is  feminine.  We 
do  not,  when  speaking  of  the  same  person,  say  I  saw 
the  man  and  she  saw  me ;  or  I  saw  hi/m  and  she  saw  me. 
If  we  do,  there  is  a  discordance  in  the  matter  of 
Oender.    On  the  other, 

I  saw  him  and  he  saw  me, 
I  saw  Her  and  she  saw  me, 

are  concords  ;  and,  as  there  are  more  kinds  of  concords 
than  one,  this  is  called  the  concord  of  gender. 

The  other  concords  will  be  noticed  in  their  details 
as  we  proceed.  But  a  general  view  of  their  nature  and 
numbers  may  be  given  now. 

If  I  say  /  saw  these  TMan,  or  /  sa/w  this  ineny  there 
is  a  discord.  This  mam,  and  these  men  are  the  true 
combinations.    Here  we  have  a  concord  of  Number, 
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If  I  aj  /  dees  John,  there  is  a  discord  in  the  way  of 

If  I  saj  he  is  him,  there  is  a  discord  of  case.  The 
tme  comfatnatioii  is  he  i^  he.  This  gives  ns  a  concord 
ciCa^e, 

If  I  say  /  do  this  that  I  might  ffoin  by  iij  otI  did 
this  that  I  might  gain  by  it,  this  is  a  discord.  The 
right  expression  is  either  /  did  this  that  I  might  gain 
by  it^  or  /  do  this  that  I  may  gain  by  it.  This  gives 
us  a  concord  of  Tense,  This  is  not  generally  recognized 
as  a  ocMicord,  but  it  evidently  is  one. 

§  391.  Apposition. — In  expressions    like   George, 
King  of  England,  we  must  notice — 

1.  That  the  words  King  and  George  are  in  the  same 


2.  That  they  denote  tiie  same  object.  The  word 
George  applied  to  that  particular  monarch  mean^  the 
same  person  as  the  King  of  England ;  and  ^e  words 
King  of  England  applied  to  the  same  monarch  mean 
the  same  person  as  George. 

3.  That  they  explain  each  other.  If  we  say  simply 
the  King  of  England,  we  do  not  snf&ciently  explain 
ourselves ;  since  we  may  mean  a  Henry,  an  Edward, 
or  a  WilKam.  And  if  we  say  simply  George,  we  do  not 
sufficimtly  explain  ourselves  ;  since  we  may  mean  any 
person  in  the  world  whose  name  is  George.  But  if  we 
say  George,  King  of  England,  we  explain  what  king 
and  what  George  is  meant. 

W(»ds  that  thus  explain  each  other,  mean  the  same 
thing,  and  are  in  the  same  case,  may  be  said  to  be 
placed  alongside  of  each  other,  or  to  be  in  apposiJUc^ 
The  Latin  word  appositio  means  putting  by  the  sidecf* 
The  following  are  specimens  of  apposition : — Solomon, 
the  son  of  David. — Croesus,  King  of  Lydia. — Content, 
the  source  of  happiTve^a.— JoKiC*  the  farmer^s  w^e.— 
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Olive/^s  the  epjfa  evidence. — CceaaVy  the  Roman  em- 
peroTy  invades  Britain, — Here  the  words  Roman  em- 
peror  explain,  or  define,  the  word  Ccesar ;  and  the  sen- 
tence, filled  up,  might  stand,  Ccesar,  that  is,  the  Roman 
emperoTj  &c.  Again,  the  words  Roman  emperor 
might  be  wholly  ejected ;  or,  if  not  ejected,  they  might 
be  thrown  into  a  parenthesis.  The  practical  bearing 
of  this  tact  is  exhibited  by  changing  the  form  of  the 
sentence,  and  inserting  the  conjunction  and.  In  this 
case,  instead  of  one  person,  two  are  spoken  of,  and  the 
verb  invades  must  be  changed  from  the  singular  to  the 
plural.  Now  the  words  Roman  emperor  are  said  to  be 
in  apposition  to  Ccesar.  They  constitute,  not  an  addi- 
tional idea,  but  an  explanation  of  the  original  one. 
They  are,  as  it  were,  laid  alongside  {appositi)  of  the 
word  Ccesar.  Cases  of  doubtful  number,  wherein  two 
substantives  precede  a  verb,  and  wherein  it  is  imcer- 
tain  whether  the  verb  should  be  singular  or  plural,  are 
decided  by  determining  whether  the  substantives  be  in 
apposition  or  the  contrary.  No  matter  how  many 
nouns  there  may  be,  so  long  as  it  can  be  shown  that 
they  are  in  apposition,  the  verb  is  in  the  singular  num- 
ber, provided  that  the  main  noun  is  also  singular. 

§  392.  Apposition  is,  manifestly,  a  Concord.  Nor  is 
it  the  last  of  them.  The  Concord  between  the  Subject 
and  the  Predicate,  though  of  less  importance  in  English 
than  in  most  other  languages,  requires  notice. 

The  Predicate  invariably  agrees  with  the  Subject  in 
Case ;  and,  as  the  Subject  is  always  Nominative,  the 
Predicate  is  Nominative  also.  There  is  no  exception 
to  this  Concord :  though  there  is  no  construction  in 
which  it  is  more  disguised.  It  is  only  when  the  Sub- 
ject and  Predicate  are  connected  by  the  Verb  is,  or 
some  allied  word,  that  it  is  seen  at  once — he  is  brave, 
we  are  tired,  they  are  soldiers,  &c. 
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Here,  although  the  Nominative  Case  has  no  proper 
sign,  we  see  that  brave^  tired,  and  soldiers  are  in  the 
same  case  as  he,  tee,  and  they :  and  if  we  translated  the 
sentences  into  Latin  we  should  write  iUe  est  fortis; 
nos  sumus  fessij  illi  sunt  railUes.  Nor  could  we  see 
how  anT  other  Case  would  be  tolerable.  The  truth  is 
that  this  Concord,  like  all  the  others,  is  a  natural  one ; 
indeed,  it  would  not  be  a  Concord  if  it  were  the 
contrary. 

But  between  knowing  that  this  is  the  construction, 
and  calling  the  process  by  its  right  name,  there  is  a 
difference.  That  the  Noun  which  follows  the  Substan- 
tive Verb  as  a  Predicate  is  in  the  Nominative  Case, 
and  that  the  Subject  is  the  same,  we  know.  But  the 
ordinary  way  in  which  we  teach  it  is  that  it  is  a  pro- 
cess of  Govemtnent.  Sometimes  the  formula  is  special ; 
i.e.  to  the  effect  that  Verbs  Substantive  govern  a  Nomi- 
native Case.  Sometimes  it  is  invested  with  something 
like  generality,  and  becomes  '  Verbs  SvJbstantive  are 
followed  by  the  Case  by  which  they  are  preceded.^  Of 
course,  when  it  is  the  Subject  that  precedes,  its  case  is 
the  Nominative.  The  fact  is  true  enough :  but  the 
notion  that  it  is  an  instance  of  Grovemment  is  a  mis- 
conception. 

The  origin  of  this  error  lies  in  the  great  extent  to  which  Verbs  are 
"what  we  may  caU  a  govaniing  class.  They  are  best  represented  by  those 
of  the  Transitive  division,  and  every  one  of  these  governs  some  case 
or  other ;  and  that  an  Obliqne  one.  Other  Verbs  are  supposed  to  do  the 
same ;  and  the  resnlt  is  that  snch  a  genuine  Concord  as  that  of  the  Sub- 
ject and  Predicate  gets  described  as  an  instance  of  Gk>vemment ;  which 
is  the  reverse  of  Concord  rather  than  a  form  of  it 

§  393.  OovemmerU. — Concord  means  what  its  name 
denotes ;  agreement  in  certain  points  between  any  two 
words  of  which  number,  gender,  &c.,  have  been  the 
chief.  The  effect  of  all  concords  is  to  keep  such  words 
in  the  same  gr«jiiic^\.v^  ^^W.^  %&  they  were. 
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Oovemment  or  RegvrMn  puts  each  word  out  of  two 
in  a  differervt  place.  Thus  in  /  strike  hmij  while  /  is 
in  the  nominative  case,  and  atrilce  in  the  corresponding 
person,  hi/ni  is  in  the  objective  case,  and,  so  being, 
agrees  with  neither  of  them. 

The  chief  forms  of  government  are : 

!•  Crovemment  of  a  noim  by  a  noim,  as  the /o^Aar'^ 
son. 

2.  Government  of  a  noim  by  a  verb,  as  /  strikiQ 

3.  Grovenmient  of  a  noim  by  a  preposition,  as  the 
father  of  the  son ;  speak  to  me. 

4.  Government  of  a  verb  by  a  conjuDction  or  a 
relative  pronoun,  e.g. : 

He  strikes  Toe: — if  he  strike  me,  /  shaU  strike 
agavn^ 

Hie  man  who  did  this  shaU  die,  whosoever  hs  be — 
which  is  generally  considered  to  be  better  grammar 
than  the  Tnan  who  did  this  shaU  die,  whosoever  he  is. 

§  394.  CoUocation. — ^The  order  or  arrangement  of 
the  words  of  a  sentence  is  in  English  a  matter  of  more 
than  ordinary  importance ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  why  it 
should  be  so.  In  languages,  like  the  Latin,  where  the 
inflections  are  numerous,  words  like  bonus  domvaus 
or  pulchra  fiUa  may  be  placed  far  apart  from  one 
another,  and  so  may  words  like  mUites  pugnant,  or 
jmeri  ludUSj  and  tibousands  of  others  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances. This  is  because  in  the  terminations  -us, 
-a,  we  have  certain  outward  and  visible  signs  of  gender, 
and  these  show  that  the  words  in  which  they  occur 
agree  with  one  another  in  that  respect.  And  the  same 
is  the  case  with  -68,  -{,  -72^,  and  -ite,  except  that  the 
agreement  here  is  in  the  way  of  number,  and  it  ig 
number  of  which  these  syllables  are  the  signs.     But 

E  E 
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in  English,  where  the  adjectives  have  no  signs  of  sny- 
thing  at  all,  or,  in  other  words,  no  inflection,  while  the 
remaining  parts  of  speech  have  but  few,  no  such  latitude 
is  admissible.  Hence,  words  which  agree  with  one 
another  must,  as  a  general  rule,  be  kept  in  one  another's 
neighbourhood. 

These  are  the  three  chief  heads  under  which  the 
great  majority  of  the  rules  of  syntax  may  be  ar- 
ranged. There  are  none  of  them  of  an  abstruse  char- 
acter ;  indeed,  the  class  of  concords  is  so  thoroughly  a 
matter  of  common  sense  that,  at  the  first  view,  it  seems 
scarcely  worth  explanation;  for  it  is  clear  enough 
that  in  the  concords  of  number,  gender,  case,  and  per- 
son, the  two  words  in  agreement  are  really  two  names 
of  the  same  object,  and  such  being  the  case,  Tnnst,  in 
both  cases,  be  of  the  same  gender,  number,  and  the 
like.  This  is  so  simple  a  matter,  that,  at  the  first  view, 
it  appears  that  we  want  no  grammarian  to  enlarge 
upon  it. 

§  395.  Such  would,  doubtless,  be  the  case  if  the 
concords,  &c.,  stood  alone,  i.e.,  if  there  was  nothing  t4) 
disturb  them.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  notice,  not  of  all,  but  only  of  some  of  theb^^ 
disturbing  influences.  They  are  well  known  and  gene- 
rally recognised.  They  have  been,  to  some  extent, 
classified,  and  some  of  them  have  names — old  names 
dating  back  to  the  classical  time  of  Grreek  language; 
and  thus  showing  that  they  have  belonged  to  grammar 
ever  since  it  was  first  cultivated. 

§  396.  Ellipsis, — Such  a  name  is  Ellipsis^  signify- 
ing '  omission,' '  deficiency,'  or  ' &lling  short,'  or  'short 
coming.' 

This  wu  \>o\i|^t  ^Buiid;eU  and  Bridq^s^  i.e.  shop,  wazehooB^(C 
place  of  biiBitieaa*   1  «aa.  c^vii^  to  Sl»  "PomR  %,\a.  ^9ii!s^«tf^33[&u 
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§  397.  Pleonasm. — Such  a  name  is  Pleonasm,  sig- 
nifying excess. 

The  king  he  is  just.  [  I  saw  her,  the  queen. 

The  men  ikei/  were  there.  |  The  king  his  crown. 

In  the  comparative  d^^ee  we  occasionally  find,  even 
in  good  writers,  besides  the  syllable  -e?',  the  word 
onore ;  as,  the  mare  aerener  spirit.  Expressions  like 
these  are  pleonastic,  since  the  word  more  is  a  super- 
fluity. 

In  the  superlative  degree  we  occasionally  find, 
even  in  good  writers,  besides  the  syllable  -est,  the  word 
7}iost;  as  the  most  straitest  sect.  Expressions  like 
these  are  pleonastic,  since  the  word  rriost  is  a  super- 
fluity. 

§  398.  Personification. — Such  a  name  is  Personi- 
fication, of  which  the  following  are  instances : 

CrMf  whose  touch  seductive  leads  to  crime. 
The  cities  who  aspired  to  liberty. 

The  unexceptionable  forms  for  these  two  texts  are :  1. 
gold,  the  touch  of  which,  &c. ;  2.  the  cities  which 
aspired,  &c. 

Still  the  exceptionable  texts  can  be  explained,  per- 
haps excused.  We  may  say  that  a  city  is  what  it  is  on 
the  strength  of  the  human  individuals  that  constitute 
it ;  and  we  say  Oold  is  treated  as  a  personal  agent,  like 
Sin,  Death,  Virtue  and  Vice,  &c. 

§  399.  Violations  (reai  or  apparcTU)  of  the  con- 
cord  of  nv/mher. — I  have  not  travelled  this  twenty 
years. — As  this  is  singular  and  twenty  years  plural,  there 
is  an  apparent  violation  of  the  copcord  of  number. 
StiU,  it  is  only  apparent.  The  words  twerUy  years  may 
be  considered  to  mean,  not  twenty  separate  years  taken 
severally,  but  a  nv/mher  of  years  amounting  to  twenty 

■  ■2 
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Jk»f  mnt  cf  people, — ^Heie  tkue  is  plnial,  and  sort 
if  ssgular ;  so  that  there  is  a  violation  (real  or  appa« 
i€fit'»  of  tiie  concord  of  namber.  Still,  as  the  word  sort 
implies  the  existence  of  more  pei»His  than  one,  the  ex- 
pression is  open  to  the  same  kind  of  explanation  as  the 
jKcceding  one. 

The  reason  of  this  confufdcm  of  number  is  clear. 
There  are  in  all  languages  certain  substantives  called 
CollectiTe&     Of  these  collectives  the  word  sia^pence  is 
a  good  example.     It  involves  two  notions:  (1)  that  of 
six  sfparai^  pennies;  (2)  that  of  six  pennies  dealt 
vritfi  as  a  single  sum.    In  the  first  case  it  is  plural; 
since  in  talking  of  six  separate  pennies  we  contemplate 
a  pluralit  V  of  parts.     In  the  second  case  it  is  singular, 
since  in  talking  of  a  single  ^um  we  lose  sight  of  the 
plurality  of  parts,  and  contemplate  only  the  unity  of 
sum   that   results   from  them.     In  all  collective  sub- 
stantives there  is  a  mixture  of  two  notions.    Army, 
parliamentj  people^  mob,  gang,  set,  family,  &c,  arc 
collectives. 

By  remembering  that  in  all  languages  there  is  a 
tendency  to  personify,  we  can  explain  many  apparent 
violations  of  the  concord  of  gender. 

By  remembering  that  in  all  languages  there  is  a 
certain  number  of  collective  substantives,  we  can  ex- 
plain many  apparent  Aiolations  of  the  concord  of 
gender. 

§  400.  Attractioiu — This  is  a  word  with  rather  a 
wide  sense ;  but,  in  the  present  work,  it  will  be  confined 
to  a  disturbing  influence  limited  to  Complex  sentences, 
and,  even  in  them,  unless  there  is  a  notable  amount  of 
well  marked  Cases,  of  no  great  importance.     Of  the 
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few  questions,  however,  connected  with  it  some  are 
found  even  in  so  uninflected  a  language  as  the  English. 

It  is  only  in  Complex  sentences  that  they  occur : 
and  of  these,  only  in  those  in  which  there  is  a  Bela* 
tive  and  an  Antecedent. 

Of  the  Antecedent  the  Relative  is,  of  course,  only 
another  name ;  i.e.  in  phrases  like  /  aaxo  the  man 
wliom  you  spoke  of,  the  word  whom  applies  to  the  same 
person  as  man.  Now  the  Antecedent  and  Relative, 
though  they  necessarily  agree  in  both  Number  and 
Gender,  may  either  agree  or  disagiee  in  Case :  for  we 
may  say — 

1.  John,  who  trosts  me,  comefl  here ; 

2.  John,  whom  I  trust,  comes  here ; 

3.  Jolin,  whose  trust  is  in  me,  comes  here. 

It  is  not  uncommon  that  when  there  are  two  Verbs — one  in  the  Ante- 
cedent clause  and  the  other  in  the  Kektivc — they  may  govern  different 
cases ;  and  if  there  were  no  disturbing  cause,  they  would  do  so  as  a 
matter  of  course.  But  the  Eelative  and  the  Antecedent  refer  to  the 
same  object ;  and  this  has  a  tendency  to  create  disturbance.  In  /  use 
the  books  (which)  I  possess,  there  is,  in  English,  no  danger ;  inasmuch 
as  ttse  and  possess  goyem  the  same  Case :  and  if  they  did  not,  it  would 
not  matter,  for,  except  the  Possessive,  all  the  Oblique  Cases  are  alike. 
But,  in  Greek,  use  (xf^^A^O  governs  a  Dative,  possess  (^x**)  ^^  Accu- 
sative.  In  fact,  however,  they  both  govern  the  same  Case — XP^V^^ 
fit$\lots  oU  Ix^*  Here  oU=:  which,  and  is  goyemed  by  Ix^f.is  said  to 
be  attracted  to  the  case  governed  by  xp^V^'  ^^^  ^^^  that  the  Relative 
applies  to  the  same  object  as  the  Antecedent  is  the  natural  explanation 
of  this  class  of  anomalies. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

SPECIAL     SYNTAX, -—SIMPLE    PKOPOSITIONS. — THE    HOUK.— 
PKONOUNS. — SUBSTANTIVES. — ABTICLES. — ABJECTIYES. 

§  401.  The  special  details  of  English  Syntax  now 
come  under  notice.  They  will  be  arranged  according 
to  the  several  '  Parts  of  Speech ; '  these  being  deter- 
mined by  the  place  a  word  takes  in  a  Proposition. 

§  402.  Syntax  of  the  Pronoun. — A  Pronoun  is  a 
Variable^  or  Convertible  name ;  and  can,  by  itself  ,  con- 
stitute either  the  Subject  or  the  Predicate  of  a  Propo- 
sition; as  /  am  he,  this  is  John,  whxxt  is  that?  It 
agrees  with  the  Substantive  in  this  respect,  but  dififers 
from  it  in  being  Conve^'tible  or  Variable. 

We  haro  seen  that  as  the  Pronouns  had  the  fuller  inflection,  tb«j 
preceded  both  the  substantive  and  the  acljectiye  in  Etymology.  For 
the  same  reason  they  will  precede  them  in  Syntax.  Whether  ire  faj 
feed  the  horse  or  the  horee  feeds  is  indifferent ;  inasmuch  as,  in  snbsian- 
iives  like  horset  there  is  no  difference  between  the  objective  and  nomiDa- 
tire.  Whether  we  say  a  good  book  or  good  books  is  indifi&rent ;  inas- 
much as  in  adjectives  like  good  there  is  no  difference  between  the  plural 
and  the  singular.  Whether  we  say  ferd  he  or  feed  him  is  by  no  meaas 
indifferent ;  inasmuch  as  in  pronouns  like  he,  &c.,  the  objective  and  tha 
nominative  cases  differ  in  form. 

A  Pronoun  can  constitute  either  the  Subject  or  the  Predicate  ol  a 
Proposition.  But  some  do  this  more  decidedly  than  others.  With 
words  like  tr^,  what,  this,  these,  that,  those,  I,  thou,  nv,  and  the  like, 
their  power  is  plain  and  clear ;  and  they  form  Substantives,  not  in  re- 
spect to  the  place  they  take  in  a  proposition,  but  in  respect  to  the  prin- 
ciplo  upon  which  they  do  so.  The  Substantive,  as  a  Name,  is  Invariable, 
tlie  Pronoun  Variable. 

But  the  aforesaid  words  which  so  decidedly  share  the  nature  of  sab* 
Ftantives,  are  not  the  only  Pronouns.  There  are,  besides,  such  words  as 
sonf,  ani/,  many,  of  which  the  character  is  adjectival  rather  than  sob- 
stantiral.  8till,  they  can  form  terms ;  and  that  by  themselves.  At  the 
Kime  time  they  are  often  accompanied  by  a  substantive,  and,  in  fonie 
c-tses,  almost  requiw  on^  Ixv  cs^tessvons  like  some  are  here,  fl»jr  ^ 
tiO,  w;aHy  are  called,  &c.^  \iikft  wj^«^»^D^^i^^,\ft  "^Vx^^^"^  vc^ \i«k  •opiw- 
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lent,  can  generally  be  inserted  with  advantage ;  bo  that  we  may  say, 
tome  ifun,  any  instrument,  many  individuals.  All  the  pronouns  of  this 
class  are  nndeclined.  The  nearest  approaches  to  an  exception  to  the 
foregoing  statement  are  supplied  by  the  word  same,  and  the  Ordinal 
Nnmbers ;  which,  instead  of  standing  quiie  alone,  are  generally  pre« 
ceded  by  the  definite  article,  so  that  we  say  the  same,  the  first,  &c. 
Here,  howerer,  the  article  is  to  be  looked  on  as  part  of  the  pronoun. 
For  a  further  elucidation  of  this,  as  well  as  for  the  nature  of  the  article 
itself,  see  below. 

§  403.  Pleonasm, — Pleonasm  occurs  with  Pronouos 
in  expressions  like — 

1.  The  king,  he  is  just. 

2.  I  saw  her,  the  queen. 

3.  The  men,  they  were  there. 

4.  The  king,  his  crown. 

Mars  his  sword. 
Nor  Neptune's  trident,  nor  Apollo's  bow. 

Ben  Jonson:  CytUhia*s  Betjels,  i.  1. 

PaUas  her  glass. 

Bacon :  Advancement  of  Learning,  278. 

The  Count  his  galleys. 

Twelfth  JSlght,  iii.  3.  26. 

Mars  his  true  moving. 

1  Henry  VL  i.  2.  1. 

Charles  his  gleeks. 

1  Henry  VI.  iii.  2.  123. 

Abbott:  Shakespearian  Grammar,  §  217. 

§  404.  /  and  Toe  as  Predicaiea. — I  is  so  undouht- 
edly  the  Nominative  Case  of  the  Pronoun  of  the  First 
Person,  and  the  rule  that  the  Predicate  is  in  the  same 
Case  as  the  Subject  is  so  absolute,  that  the  correctness 
of  such  a  sentence  as  ^  It  is  I^  is  absolutely  unimpeach- 
able. 

We  know,  however,  that  a  great  deal  has  been  written 
about  it.  And  something  will  be  written  now.  Not, 
however,  with  the  view  of  impugning  the  general  opinion 
as  to  its  propriety,  but  with  that  of  ascertaining  how  far 
it  is  the  only  proper  form.    Does  it  exclude  the  oombi- 
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mAionltiame?  If  it  do,  what  follows  ?  To  the  qnestiou  ' 
who  is  tluU  ?  the  answer  is  It  is  L    But,  as  the  Sub- 
ject and  Copula  are  implied  in  the  question,  it  may  be 
conveyed  by  the  single  word /.   Can  Tiie  be  used  instead? 

It  is  certain,  as  a  matter  of  £eu^  that  it  t8  so  used ; 
and  it  is  equally  certain  that  though  It  is  I  ia  veiy 
good  English,  c^eat  je  is  not  such  excellent  French.  On 
the  contrary,  &e8t  mod,  which  is  the  English  It  is  me, 
is  the  only  tolerated  expression. 

§  405.  My  and  Mvne — Hiy  and  Thine. — Of  these 
the  forms  in  -j/  are  only  used  when  the  substantive  to 
which  they  refer  is  eaffpressed;  as  this  is  Tny  book; 
while  those  in  -n  are  only  used  when  the  substantive  is 
understood  ;  as  this  book  is  mine. 

What  applies  to  these  two  forms  of  the  Possessive 
Pronoun  of  the  First  and  Second  Persons,  Singular, 
ending  in  -71,  applies,  also,  to  those  of  the  (so-called) 
Third  Person,  and  the  Plural  forms  in  general — her-s, 
our^,  your^j  thdr-^. 

This  is  a  discovery  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton^s  is  diffe- 
rent in  sense  from  this  is  a  discovery  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton.  The  latter  means  this  is  how  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton  was  discovered:  the  former  means  of  Sir  Isaac 
NewtorCs  discoveries  this  is  one. 

In  all  such  sentences  there  are  two  substantives: 
one  with  which  the  article  agrees,  and  which  is  ex- 
pressed ;  and  one  by  which  the  possessive  case  8  is  go- 
verned, and  which  is  omitted,  as  being  imderstood. 

The  pronominal  possessive  cases,  my,  thy,  &c,  are 
not  in  all  respects  like  the  possessive  cases  of  the  sub- 
stantives (fa^h&i%  mx>theT%  &c.) 

We  cannot  say  an  enemy  of  my  — 5  a  notion  of 
thy  — ,  &c.     Yet— 

We  can  say  these  are  good  boohs,  but  we  cannot, 
now,  say  th^e  are  mine  books.    Hence — 
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Rule  1. — ^The  adjectival  pronouns  like  minCj  thiiie, 
curSj  &c.,  are  only  used  when  the  substantive  is  under' 
stood ;  as  this  hook  is  mvnej  i.e.  Tny  book. 

Rule  2. — The  possessive  cases  are  only  used  when 
the  substantive  is  e^ffpressed ;  as  this  is  my  book  (not 
this  is  mine  book,  nor  yet  this  book  is  my). 

§  406.  You  and  Ye. — As  fer  as  the  practice  of  tlie 
present  speech  goes,  the  word  you  is  Nominative :  since 
we  say  you  move^  you  were  speaking,  &c.  Why  should 
it  not  be  treated  as  such  ?     There  is — 

Afl  I  have  made  ye  one,  lords,  one  remain ; 
So  I  go  stronger  you  more  honour  gain. 

Heniy  VUI.  iv.  2. 

What  gain  you  by  forbidding  it  to  teaze  ye^ 
It  mom  can  neither  tioiable  you  nor  please  ye. 

JDryden. 

§  407.  Thou  and  You. — ^When  we  say  you  instead 
of  thoUj  it  is  doubtful  whether,  in  strict  language,  this 
is  a  point  of  Crrammar.  I  imagine  that  in  addressing 
the  person  spoken  to,  the  courtesy  consists  in  treating 
him  as  something  more  than  a  single  individual.  This 
is  the  ProTumien  reverentice.    Akin  to  it  is — 

Hie  Daiivus  Hthicus ;  as  in  Rob  me  the  Exchequer. 
Here  the  me^for  ms,  for  my  sake,  at  my  request. 

Your  serpent  of  Egypt  is  lord  now  of  your  mud  by  the  operation  of 

your  snn ;  so  is  yonr  crocodile. 

Antony  and  CleopatrOf  iL  7,  29. 

I  would  teach  these  nineteen  the  special  rules ;  as  your  punto,  your 
reTcrso,  your  stoocata,  your  imbroccato,  your  passada,  your  montanto. 

Bobadil,  in  Every  Man  in  hie  Humour,  iy.  6. 

Abbott:  Shakespearian  Grammar,  §  221. 

See  also  §§  231-236  for  an  elaborate  exposition  of 
Shakespear's  use  of  thou  and  youj  &c. 

§  408.  His  and  Her. — These  are  Possessive,  and 
correspond    with    the    Latin    ejus.      They    are    7iot 
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Adjectives,  and  they  by  no  means  correspond  with  the 
Latin  auvsj  duo,  8uum. 

§  409.  The  Reflective  construction. — ^The  true  Be- 
flective=ihe  Latin  se  is  wanting  in  the  present  Eng- 
lish :  the  word  self  being  used  in  its  stead.  Neverthe- 
less, it  does  not  wholly  exclude  the  simple  pronoun. 
We  may  say  /  strike  me  or  thow  strihest  thee,  and  that 
without  ambiguity.  He  strikes  him,  however,  is  am- 
biguous, as  Aim  may  be  either  the  speaker  and  striker 
or  some  one  else. 

§  410.  The  reflective  pronoim,  in  English, /o^c*^ 
tho  governing  verb :  also— 

In  the  Imperative  Mood  the  simple  Pronoun  fol- 
lows it. 

Hence,  when  the  word  self  is  omitted  the  construc- 
tion is  ambiguous.  Mount  ye  may  mean  either  be 
mounted  or  mount  yourselves. 

§  41 1.  This  and  that. — When  these  two  DemonstratiTes,  which  con* 
yey  the  notion  of  comparative  nearness  and  distance,  follow  two  scans 
with  which  they  coincide,  the  corrent  rule  is  that  this  refers  to  the  hitter, 
and  that  to  the  former.  The  most  familiar  example  is  the  following— 
in  Latin  and  in  verse — ^verse  being  by  no  means  the  best  quarter  for 
rules  of  Collocation : — 

Quocunque  aspicias  nihil  est  nisi  pontus  et  aer : 
Nubibus  hie  tomidus,  fluctubos  tile  minaz. 

I  hold  this  to  be  wholly  artificial— in  English  at  least.  I  thought,  or 
ielt,  even  when  I  was  first  taught  it  as  a  school-boy,  that  it  was  repug- 
nant to  such  previous  notions  as  either  instinct  or  imitation  had  im- 
planted in  me ;  and  I  think  fo  now.  We  can  see  which  is  which  in  thi 
extract  before  us  from  what  we  know  of  vtho  properties  of  the  ocean  acJ 
the  atmosphere ;  and  in  such  a  passage  as — 

*  Alexander  and  GflBsar  were  the  great  heroes  of  antiquity— /i«  a 
Koman,  that  a  Greek.' 

We  could  arrive  at   the   same   conclusion  from   our  infomutica 
aliunde. 

I>ut  if  any  one  said  to  us — 

*  lie  sent  mo  \3fcL0  balauce  in  ducats  and  doubloons.      Thte  I  got 
changed  by  ^Blr.  A,  wiQi  V\io%Q\>^  '^t.B^ 
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I  doubt  whether  any  one  wonld  feel  any  sssorance  aa  to  which  of  the 
two  sorts  of  coin  Messrs.  A  and  B,  respectiyely,  changed. 

If  he  were  inclined  to  consider  the  matter,  and  tried  to  make  out 
what  the  collocation  ought  to  mean,  he  wonld,  perhaps,  take  such  a  pair 
of  words  as  the  one  and  the  other y  or  the  first  and  the  second ;  or  he 
mig^t  call  tUa  the  Pronoun  of  comparatiye  neameea  Number  1,  and  that 
the  Pronoun  of  comparative  distance  Number  2.  If  so,  the  result  would 
be  in  direct  opposition  to  the  rule. 

The  fact  is  that  in  cases  of  this  kind  there  are  two  ways  of  measur- 
ing what  we  call  logical  distance :  and  it  is  possible  that  one  person 
may  think  in  one  way  and  another  in  the  other.  One  may  measure 
distance  from  the  end  of  the  previous  clause,  and,  conducting  his  dis- 
course  in  a  straight  line,  consider  the  last  word  he  has  heard  as  the 
nearest.  Another  may  think  of  the  two  clauses  as  parallels;  in  which 
case  the  first  word  of  the  previous  clause  is  the  nearest.  It  is  difficult, 
however,  for  one  person  to  say  how  another  thinks  in  matters  of  this 
kind,  and  not  very  easy  to  say  how  he  thinks  himself. 

Sdn,  one  point  I  hold  to  be  certain ;  viz.,  that  the  question  is 
not  one  of  Gbrammar.  Grammar  can  never  tell  us  how  we  ought  to  think 
in  such  a  matter  as  this.  It  can  only  tell  us  how  to  express  such  thoughts 
as  we  have. 

And  it  is  for  the  sake  of  drawing  this  distinction  that  I  have  enlarged 
upon  an  apparently  unimportant  point.  There  are  other  questions  be- 
sides this  wherein,  until  we  know  how  the  speaker  thinker  it  is  not  in  the 
province  of  the  grammarian  to  say  how  he  should  either  speak  or 
write.  The  present  is  one  of  these  fx^ra-grammatical  quesUons,  and, 
in  my  mind,  the  more  perplexing  one  ss  to  use  of  ^  wUV  sjid,  *  shaU* 
is  another  of  them. 

§  412.  The  Irideterminate  Pronoun — ^one  saya.^ 
— ^DiflFerent  languages  have  diflFerent  modes  of  express- 
ing indeterminate  propositions.  In  Greek,  Latin,  and 
English  the  passive  voice  is  used — Xiysraij  dicitur^  it 
ia  said.  The  Italian  uses  the  reflective  pronoun ;  as, 
si  dice^it  says  itself.  Sometimes  the  plural  pronoun 
of  the  third  person  is  used.  Thus,  in  our  language, 
they  say = the  world  at  large  says.  Finally,  man  has 
an  indeterminate  sense  in  the  Modem  German ;  as, 
Tnan  sagt  =  mam,  says  =  they  say.  The  same  word 
was  also  used  indeterminately  in  the  Old,  although  it 
is  not  80  used  in  the  Modem,  English.    In  the  Old 
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English  the  ^n  vms  occasionally  lost,  and 
became  Tne.  In  the  present  English  it  is 
one  says.  The  present  writer,  as  otbeis 
before  him,  believes  that  this  is,  word  tx  wocd,  the 
French  oti  in  oti  dit.  But,  an  this  was  in  Old  Freodi 
hamrn^  and,  in  Latin,  hamo^  meaning  for  meaning,  the 
i/mport  of  the  three  combinations  is  the  same  in  the 
three  languages.  Whether  what  applies  to  the  pozti- 
cular  phrase  one  says  applies  to  the  forms  in  -«,  as  in 
on(ls  ownj  or  my  wife  aivd  little  onesy  indeed,  whether 
it  applies  to  any  second  combination  in  our  language  is 
another  question.  Individually,  I  have  given  the  doc- 
trine that  071= man  a  far  wider  application  than  I  do 
at  present.  But  that  one  says,  even  if  it  stand  alone, 
is  a  Grallicism,  and  that  the  element  one  is  not  the 
Ntmieral,  is,  in  my  mind,  the  true  explanation  of  the 
form. 

There  are  few  questions  for  which  the  nature  of  the 
appropriate  evidence  is  clearer.  Instances  of  any  form 
of  the  word  one  {ainSj  ein,  or  en)  being  used  with  the 
power  of  the  onia  on  dit,  and  in  the  place  of  man  in 
man  sagt^  in  any  of  the  German  languages  not  affected 
by  French  influences,  would  be  to  the  purpose :  and  in- 
stances of  the  Numeral  one  used  anytvhere  in  the  sense 
of  everyone^  would  be  to  the  purpose  also.  But  evi- 
dence to  its  use  as  some  one,  or  some  man^  or  vkc 
versdj  is  n^ot  to  the  purpose. 

§  413.  ^It^  and  « ITierc'—Two  other  pronoims,  or, 
to  speak  more  in  accordance  with  the  present  habit  of 
the  English  language,  one  pronoun,  and  one  adverb  of 
pronominal  origin,  are  also  used  indeterminately,  viz-} 
it  and  there. 

It  can  be  either  the  Subject  or  the  Predicate  of  a 
sentence, — it  as  tKia — ikia  is  it — I  am  it — it  is  L 
"When  it  ia  tiie  SxSa^^sfc  ^^  ^  ^T<5^'®^^\i^*«^^^^b  neoes- 
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sarily  agrees  with  it,  and  can  be  of  the  singular  number 
only ;  no  matter  what  be  the  number  of  the  Predicate 
— it  is  this — it  is  these.  When  it  is  the  Predicate  of  a 
proposition,  the  number  of  the  verb  depends  upon  the 
number  of  the  Subject. 

^Therc^  can  only  be  the  Predicate  of  a  propo- 
sition; differing  in  this  respect  from  it.  Hence,  it 
never  affects  the  number  of  the  verb ;  which  is  deter- 
mined by  the  nature  of  the  Subject — there  is  a  many 
&c. — there  are  menj  &c. 

But  this  applies  only  to  the  word  there  when  it  is 
indefinite,  or  indeterminate.  Wliere  it  is  definite,  or 
determinate,  it  is  still  a  Predicate;  but  it  is  in  its 
proper  place  as  such,  i.e.  at  the  end  of  the  proposition. 
Even  here  it  can  be  transposed. 

(1) 

Indefinite,  or  Indeterminaie, 

There  is  something  in  the  way. 

There  is  no  one  hero. 

There  are  thieves  in  the  house. 

(2) 
D^niie,  or  Determinate, 

Some  one  is  concealed  there. 
The  thieves  are  there. 
You  will  find  them  there. 

Or,  tramposed. 
There  you  will  find  them. 

JbuUfinUe  and  D^nite  in  the  same  propoaiium. 
There  is  some  one  there. 

§  414.  In  such  phrases  as  it  rains,  it  freezes,  «S:c., 
it  is  difficult  to  say  in  express  terms  what  it  stands  for. 
Suppose  we  are  asked  what  rains  ?  or  what  freezes — 
the  answer  is  difficult.  We  might  say  the  rain,  the 
weather  J  the  sky^  or  what  not  ?    Yet,  none  of  these 


uosmerf  ai«  atisfiurtory.  To  say  the  rain  ratiw,  fb 
AC%  rv>»«.  Jco.,  sounds  strange.  Yet  we  all  know  the 
XDflKsing  of  the  expression— obscure  as  it  may  be  in  its 
^iecstUs.  We  all  know  that  the  word  it  is  essential  to 
the  stmtence;  and  that  if  we  omitted  it  and  simply 
said  rainSy  the  grammar  would  be  &ulty.  We  also 
know  that  it  is  the  subject  of  the  proposition. 

A  curious  way  of  giving  precision  to  this  indefi- 
nite power  of  the  word  it  is  seen  in  the  following 
list: — 


Fluit 

Taynes 

Detu  nifiiiB. 

Q«lat 

fresM 

„    tans. 

DtgtUx, 

thowes 

„    suns. 

Nlngit 

tsDhwes 

„    ipdui. 

Tanat 

thoners 

„    sanctus. 

Graii<tiDSt 

hayles 

„    omnipoteDfl. 

Fulgurat 

lowncs 

„    Creator. 

§  415.  '/it'  may  follow  an  mtransitive  verb.  It 
does  this  in  colloc[uial  phrases,  ^  go  it:  in  which  it, 
manifestly,  is  not  in  that  definite  state  of  regimen, 
or  government,  that  it  is  when  it  follows  a  transitive 
verb ;  as  in  taJce  it,  keep  it,  &c. 

Go  it  here  is,  xmdoubtedly,  a  verb.  In  the  follow- 
ing instances  it  is  not  so  much  a  verb  as  a  substantive 
with  the  import  of  a  verb. 

It  is  ofUn  added  to  noons  or  words  that  are  not  ^nerally  used  a* 
Torbs,  in  order  to  giro  them  the  force  of  verbs. 

Foot  it-— Tempest,  i.  2,  380. 
To  queen  it— JKwry  VHI.  ii.  3,  87. 
To  prince  it, — CytnMine,  iii.  4,  85. 
Lord  Angelo  duJtee  it  well. 

Measure  for  Measoxe,  iii.  2, 100. 

and  later — 

Whether  the  charmer  sinner  it  or  saint  it. 
If  foUj  grows  romantic  I  mnst  paint  it. 

Ape  :  Morai  Euofs,  il  I  a 
Abbott:  StoikwyflDnim ^WCTwar^^tfcL 
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So  far  as  this  construction  is  explicable,  it  must  be 
explained  by  supposing  that  it  means  something  done  in 
the  way  of  gomg,  i.e.  of  performing  with  feet  (as  dancing 
is  performed) — of  doing  after  the  manner  of  a  guee/i,  a 
prince^  a  sinner^  or  a  saint^  and  the  like. 

§  416.  In  /  strike  me,  the  verb  strike  is  transitive. 
In  /  fear  Tne,  the  verb  fear  is  intransitive  or  neuter ; 
unless  indeed  fear  mean  terrify — ^which  it  does  not. 
So  also  we  repent  us  and  others.  Here,  after  a  neuter 
or  intransitive  verb,  the  reflective  pronoun  appears  out 
of  place,  or  as  an  expletive. 

§  417.  We  may  now  pause  upon  the  fact  of  our 
ha\'ing  in  the  present  English  no  true  Eeflective  like 
the  Latin  se,  the  German  sick,  and  the  Scandinavian 
sik  or  sig — a  remarkable  deficiency ;  mth  which  the 
absence  of  such  an  Adjective  as  suus,  the  German  seiriy 
or  the  Scandinavian  sin  is  connected.  This  forces  upon 
us  such  constructions  as  his  mother  and  Jier  Toother : 
where  the  pronoun  is  the  Possessive  Case,  and  no  con- 
cord of  Gender  is  required.  It  gives  prominence  to 
the  word  self  in  myself ,  thyself.  It  makes  such  a 
reflective  verb  as  se  battre,  sich  schlagen,  kaUe  si-g,  in 
French,  German,  and  the  Scandinavian  languages,  to 
say  the  least,  improbable.  Indeed,  in  a  larger  work 
more  could  be  said  upon  the  effects  of  its  absence,  than 
upon  those  of  its  presence.  In  Beowulf  we  get  in  the 
adjective  sin  just  a  trace  of  it. 

This  is  why  I  have  said  that  the  development  of  a  Passive  Voice,  like 
that  of  the  Scandinavian  languages,  is,  in  English,  improbable  rather 
than  impossible.  The  words  busk  and  bask  have  been  treated  as  Be- 
ilective  forms,  after  the  Norse  pattern ;  and,  as  such,  due  to  '  None  uh 
fiufnces*  Their  elements  are  held  to  bua  +  si^^io  make  oneself  ready ^ 
and  hak-^eiks^to  hake  oneself.  This  may,  or  may  not,  be  the  case. 
But,  even  if  it  be,  there  is  no  reason  to  refer  them  to  contact  with 
Norsemen,  so  long  as  the  original  reflective  is  a  probable  element  in  the 
older  Anglonzon. 
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But  thoe  ii  Boee  !£  ib£ 
maj  lend  itKlf  to  rv^  ^i'  ii  mw  i  jl 
andfbeliDra  it  bai  drrsupei  &  P 
■cries  of  fanes  of  a 
it  is  poMiWs  liai 

narian  Sisgu?  fer  cJ  uu  paau  if 
ODgiosIIf  tbe  "^  cf  M 

Tum,  -«  BarbaEi*  h&BL  =2.  ^ait  3^2eaiiinoE3BL.  Thssfe  dion  sn  ooal::! 
jcctions  to  t2ai  sk  tat  ht-^'t  I  mil  ^wmL  xvasa.  But  tlis  Soo*  -r,  aal 
tha  XartfamfaoBK  -^a.  {rrt  is  rccH  3bie9  "nan  a  ermflint  of  tSSeiitaiL 
I  bare.  ihtiiisT,  ace  mmnoMS.  'zm  ■■■■^^■^■■t  Jaeczxu  tD  tba  aoM 
ai  1m3£B^  ^  wtt^  azziaiHC  ideiix:  3zd  I  scaxcKlf  iifaut  to  aJl 
it  an.  hjpuffiiiiii  Boc  SHir  aon  fa  3iaE3.  dnifi  csn  ba  *""»^  n  &TOff 
of  it  I  am.  sozB^  T!ia  Ihniacun.  <2f  lat  -r  va  tfaa "■g"t«^ mmAea 
tlie  Soisc  ia  tha  e&u^  -lofiKSiiin. :  laii  I  prdfar  ta  ■— "g"'—  tba  £ks  <f 
its  being  n.  cd^er  son  a  iTn^airn  ir  avay. 

A  Subfitandve  isi  sa  Invanriablej  or  InoaiiTertiUe, 
name ;  and  it  can.  6^  Uaelf,  cocistiinite  either  the  Sub- 
ject or  the  Predicate  of  a  Propogition — as  summer  U 
comthrigy  tliis  id  juLL  It  c^  hj  this  iaTariafailitT,  or  in- 
coayertibilitT^  thac  iz  dizTeis  5:oixi  the  Proaoun. 

§  419.  The  real  SyncxE  of  the  SubstantiTe  lies 
within  its  own  divimun.  One  SubetantiTe  may  gopem 
another.  This  gives  us  the  old  rule  that  when  two 
sobet&ntiYes  come  together  the  latter  is  pot  in  the 
GenitiTe  (PoffiesfSLTe)  Case — as 

The  manis  hac 
Tha  ^ithar'jT  SOIL 

The  Collocation  here  giTes  ns  one  of  the  few  absolutely 
unexceptionable  rules  of  oar  language.  The  GenitiTe^ 
or  PuH^rwive,  never  follows,  but  always  precedes  the 
case  by  which  it  is  gOTemed. 

§  420.  Ellipsis  and  PUonasfm. — ^To  Ellipsis  belong 
such  combinaUoTvs  ;is '  St*  PaulV  'Bundell  and  BridgeV 
and  others.     TXiex  «xe  ^ssosEiSsoL  \ssl  ^jCi^^st  lan^iiages; 
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and,  generally,  the  words  understood  are  the  same 
throughout.  Those  connected  with  the  idea  of  house^ 
or  family,  are  the  commonest.  In  Latin  ubi  ad  Dianob 
veneris = cedeni  JDiance.  In  Greek  N«;X£v*  K68pov= 
KoSpov  vHs  {son). 

Of  Pleonasm  the  most  familiar  instances  are  those 
where,  besides  the  Substantive,  there  is  a  superadded 
and  a  superfluous  Pronoun ;  as 

The  kin^  he  is  just. 

My  banks  they  are  furnished^  &c. 

The  Possessive  form  hia^  where  thus  used,  has  a 
fictitious  importance,  because,  out  of  the  contraction  of 
such  pleonasms  as  Mara  his  sword,  the  Count  his 
galleys,  and  the  like,  the  doctrine  that  the  -«  in  his 
is  the  -«  of  the  Genitive  case  has  originated ;  indeed 
it  is  possible  that  some  may  believe  it  at  the  present 
moment.  See  Abbott,  &c.,  §  217;  and  Morris,  Jkc, 
§  100,  with  note. 

§  421. 
Adjectives. 

An  Adjective  is  a  word  which,  by  itself,  can  form  a 
Term. 

But  it  can  form  only  one  of  the  two  terms  of  a 
Proposition.  It  can  form  the  Predicate ;  but  it  can 
not  form  the  Subject. 

This  is  because  it  is  Tiot  a  name  ;  at  least,  not  in 
the  same  way  that  Substantives  and  Pronouns  are. 

It  is  a  word  which  suggests  a  Name ;  rather  than 
the  Name  itself. 

This  name  is  the  corresponding  Abstract  term — as 
red,  redr-ness,  &c. 

§  422.  The  chief  points  in  the  Syntax  of  the  Ad- 
jective are  those  connected  with  the  Degrees  of  Com- 
parison. 

F  F 
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When  two  objects  are  compared,  the  Compuitmy 
when  more  than  two,  the  Superlative  Degreej  should  be 
used — this  is  tlie  better  of  the  two^  btU  this  is  ike  beil 
of  aU. 

The  Positive  preceded  by  the  word  more  may  staiul 
instead  of  the  Comparative.  We  may  say  mare  wi^e, 
instead  of  wiser. 

The  Positive  preceded  by  the  word  m4>8t  may  stand 
instead  of  the  Superlative.  We  may  say  77109^  wise  in- 
stead of  wisest. 

That  they  can  be  used  is  universally  known.  Neither 
is  there  anything  remarkable  in  their  syntax.  Common 
sense  tells  us  what  they  mean.  When,  however,  do  we 
use  the  one  form,  when  tlie  other  ?  This  depends  upon 
the  nature  of  the  Adjective.  In  general  terms,  we  may 
say  that  the  object  of  the  circumlocution  is  to  keep  the 
length  of  the  word  within  certain  limits.  It  is,  pro- 
bably^ better  to  say  Tnore  fruitful  than  fruitfulUr. 
It  is  ceiiairdy  better  to  say  more  piisillaninioiLS  tiian 
pnsillaiiiviouser.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  is 
the  only  rule  to  go  by.  A  great  many  Adjective? 
{fruitful  amongst  the  number)  are^  Compounds,  in 
which  case  the  addition  of  an  extra  syllable  presents  an 
accumulation  of  subordinate  parts,  which,  to  some 
speakers,  may  be  inconvenient  or  disagreeable.  Thirdly? 
there  is  a  large  number  of  Adjectives  which  are  of 
foreign  origin.  To  some  of  these  an  English  affix  -^r 
or  -est  would  be  exceptionable. 

Thus  much,  however,  may  safely  be  said — 

1.  That  when  the  word  is,  at  one  and  t\ie  same 
time,  monosyllabic  in  form  and  English  in  origin,  tie 
forms  in  -er  and  -est  are  the  proper  ones. 

2.  That  when  the  word  is  trisyllabic,  compound, 
and  of  foreign  origin,  the  combinations  in  mare  and 
most  are  to  "be  le^^xV^Ci  \,q. 
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For  intermediate  cases  the  writer  may  consult  his 
own  taste.  Of  dissyllables,  the  words  that  end  in  -y 
are  those  that,  next  to  our  native  monosyllables,  have 
the  best  claim  to  be  inflected — as  holy^  holier,  holiest 
— mcmly,  manlier,  manlieat ;  upon  which  we  may  re- 
mark, by  the  way,  that  they  are  all  Anglosaxon, 

§  423.  The  adjective  like  governs  a  case,  and  it  is, 
at  present,  the  only  adjective  that  does  so.  When  we 
say  this  is  good  for  John,  the  government  proceeds  not 
from  the  adjective  good,  but  from  the  preposition  for. 
The  word  like,  however,  really  governs  a  case. 

§  424.  Pleonasm. — This  we  find  in  expressions 
like  the  nuxre  aerener  spirit;  the  most  straitest 
sect. 

§  425.  The  extent  to  which  the  Adjective  of 
the  present  time  stands  in  contrast  to  the  Adjective  of 
the  earlier  stages  of  our  language  has  already  been 
explained.  It  is  now  as  iminflected  as  an  Adverb. 
Hence,  so  far  as  the  outer  form  of  an  Adjective 
in  Concord  with  its  Substantive  is  concerned,  error 
or  confusion  is  impossible  :  for  in  the  Adjective  there 
is  no  distinction  of  either  Gender  or  Number.  Still, 
such  distinctions  have  existed ;  and  of  these  one,  at 
least,  claims  attention. 

That  Adjectives  in  the  Neuter  Gender  may  be  used 
Adverbially  is  a  familiar  rule  in  Greek  and  Latin,  as 
well  as  in  English ;  and  when  we  say  the  sun  shines 
bright,  the  time  flies  fast,  the  snail  moves  slow,  we  use 
not  only  an  Adjective,  but-an  Adjective  in  the  Neuter 
Gender.  It  has,  at  present,  no  outward  or  visible  sign 
of  its  Neutrality.  Virtually,  however,  it  is  as  real  a 
Neuter  as  if  it  had  ;  for  when  the  Genders  of  the  Ad- 
jectives were  distinguished  from  one  another  by  inflec- 
tions, the  sign  of  the  Neuter  was  the  sign  of  the  Adjec- 
tive when  used  as  an  Adverb. 

T  r  'I 
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In  the  examples  just  given  we  may  write  f(x  bright^ 
/(ist,  slow,  and  the  like,  brightly^  f^uily^  ^aurljfj  &c^ 
and  in  the  eyes  of  some  these  are  the  better  woTd& 
However,  we  have  a  choice  between  the  two.  When 
the  Adjective  itself  ends  in  -iy  we  have  no  sodi  choice. 
We  cannot  well  derive  such  a  word  as  dailyly  from 
daily :  but  must  use  such  phrases  as  he  labours  daily ^ 
he  sleeps  nightly ^  he  watches  hourly ^  and  others ;  io 
all  of  which  the  simple  Adjective  is  used  as  an 
adverb. 

In  the  way  of  Collocation  (which  is  independent  of 
inflection)  the  Adjective  precedes  the  Substantive; 
though  not  so  regularly  as  the  Possessive  Case  {mari9 
hat,  &c.)  precedes  it. 

For  rhetorical  purposes  the  Adjective  and  the 
Substantive  (or  Pronoun),  as  the  terms  of  a  proposi- 
tion, may  change  places — as  Great  is  Diana  of  the 
Ephesiaiis.  Here  the  Adjective  great  is  by  no  means 
the  Subject ;  nor  is  Diana  the  Predicate.  There  is 
only  a  transposition  of  the  terms. 

m 

§  426. 
The  Article. 

The  proper  place  of  the  Article  is  with  the  Adverb, 
Preposition,  and  Conjunction,  or  those  Parts  of  Speech 
which  can  form  only  portions  of  a  term,  rather  than 
with  the  Noun  and  Verb,  which  can,  by  themselves  and 
single-handed,  form  whole  terms.  Its  manifest  connec- 
tion, however,  with  the  Pronoun,  and  the  closeness  of 
its  relations  to  the  Substantive,  make  it  convenient  to 
arrange  it  with  the  Xouns. 

The  recognised  Articles  in  English  are  the  and  an ; 
and  it  is,  perhaps,  not  necessary  to  add  to  the  Number. 
Nevertheless,  it  will  soon  be  shown  that  there  are  other 
words  wbic\i,  \i  uol  ^oXv^  Ki\Ss^fc^^^»  ^\aat  we  naay 
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call  ^tttarticular  in  character.  No  is  one  of  these ;  and 
every  is  another.  Neither  of  these  words  has  any  inde- 
pendent existence,  except  when  coupled  with  substan- 
tive or  pronoun.  We  can  say  every  man  or  every  one ; 
and  we  can  say  no  Tnan  or  no  one ;  but  we  cannot  say 
every  for  every  one,  and  we  cannot  use  no  as  we  use  none^ 
or  not  one. 

§  427.  When  two  or  more  substantives,  following 
each  other,  denote  the  same  object,  the  article  precedes 
the  first  only.  Thus  we  say,  the  secretary  and  trea^ 
surer,  when  the  two  oflSces  are  held  by  one  person. 
When  two  or  more  substantives  following  each  other 
denote  different  objects,  the  article  is  repeated,  and  pre- 
cedes each.  We  say  the  (or  a)  secretary  and  the  (or  a) 
treasurer,  when  the  two  oflBces  are  held  by  different 
persons.     This  rule  is  much  neglected. 

§  428.  Before  a  consonant,  an  becomes  a ;  as  an 
axe,  a  man.  In  adder,  which  is  properly  nadder,  and 
in  na{f,  which  is  properly  o^,  there  is  a  m/isdivisian  (a 
nag  for  an  ag,  an  adder  for  a  nadder).  So,  also,  in 
the  old  glossaries. 


Hfc  auris 
hec  aquUa 
hec  angtUUa 
hec  erinaceua 
hie  comes 
hie  'senior 
hie  end 
hie  Ivtrieius 
hec  alba 
hec  amictus 
hec  securia 
hec  axis 
hec  ancora 


a  nere 
aneggle 
a  nele 
a  norchon 
a  Merle 
a  nald  man 
a  nowtlay 
a  fiotyre 
a  fiawbe 
a  namyt 
a  Ttax 
a  nazjltre 
a  nankjre 


I.e.  an  ear. 

—  an  eagle. 

—  an  eel. 

—  an  urchin. 

—  an  earl. 

—  an  old  man. 

—  an  ontlaw. 

—  an  otter. 

—  an  aube. 

—  an  amice. 

—  an  axe. 

—  an  axletree. 

—  an  anchor. 


§  429.  The  construction  of  the  pronouns  my,  thy, 
her,   our,   your,   and   their   is,   in   respect   to   their 
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SvDtax,  in  the  same  predicament  with  no,  every,  and  the 
Articles.  We  cannot  use  them  as  ordinair  Possessive 
Cases,  or  as  Adjectives,  except  in  combination  with  a 
Noun — we  can  say  these  are  good  books,  these  are  John's 
books,  tliese  are  my  books,  and,  so  fsLt,  ray  comports 
itself  like  a  Possessive  Case  or  an  Adjective.  But  in 
phrases  like  these  books  are  good,  and  the^e  books  are 
JohrCs,  we  must  use  Taine  rather  than  ray ;  i.e.  we  can 
say  these  books  are  wine,  but  not  these  books  are  my. 
Though  we  need  not  go  so  far  as  to  call  my,  thy,  and 
the  like,  Articles,  we  shall  do  well  in  attending  to 
the  Articular,  or  Subarticular,  character  of  their 
Syntax. 

Indeed,  the  Articular  construction  itself  is  that  of 
Inflection  rather  than  a  separate  word.  Except  when 
emphatic  the  Articles  are  wholly  unaccented.  In  the 
Norse  we  have  seen  them  absolutely  incorporated  with 
their  Substantives ;  and  in  the  Fin  languages  and  in 
the  Ossete  we  find  a  similar  incorporation  of  the 
Possessive  Pronoun.  If  these  latter  may  be  termed 
subarticular,  the  Articles  themselves  are  subinflec- 
tionaL 

§  430.  From  the  Syntax  of  the  words  Tiiy,  thy, 
her,  our,  your,  and  their,  we  pass  to  that  of  the  words 
mine,  thine,  hers,  ours,  yours,  and  theirs.  These  are 
used  just  where  my,  &c.,  is  not  used;  i.e.  we  say  this 
book  is  mhie,  &c.,  but  not  this  is  mine  booL 

The  history  of  this  change  is  a  long  one.  PV  the 
use  of  mine  where  we  now  use  my,  the  reader  i? 
referred  to  Abbott,  &€.,  §  237.  The  investigation,  how- 
ever, of  the  exact  nature  of  the  difference  between  the 
two  combinations  is  important.  The  vowel,  or  diph- 
thongal forms,  my,  thy,  &c.,  are  used  when  the  Pronoun 
is  paH  of  a  term — Subject  or  Predicate  as  the  case  may 
l>e.     The  foTixi  in  -u,  ^^s  ttu^^e ,  WV-wCr^^^^v^  >Mftd  chiefly 
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in  the  Predicate ;  in  which  case  it  is  separated  from 
its  Substantive  by  the  copula. 

In  the  first  case  the  form  is  Siibarticular,  in  the 
latter  Predicative. 

When  the  Pronoun  under  notice  constitutes  the 
whole  term,  the  noun  is  supplied  from  the  context  t  and 
this  book  18  mine  =:  this  book  is  my  book. 

When  constituting  the  part  of  a  Predicate,  and 
preceded  by  the  preposition  o/,  the  noun  is  also  sup- 
plied by  the  context.  But,  in  this  case,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  the  noun  supplied  by  the  context  should  be 
exactly  the  one  that  the  context  gives  us  by  name. 
Thus  in  this  book  is  one  of  mi/riey  it  is  not  necessary 
that  book  is  the  special  name  understood.  Book,  un- 
doubtedly, is  the  special  object  under  notice.  But  it  is 
only  one  of  a  class.  Hence  one  of  mine  may  mean 
one  of  my  articles  of  property.  Whether,  when  a  man 
who  has  only  one  book  would  say  this  is  a  book  of  mine 
is  another  question.  But  we  can  imagine  cases  where 
he  would  do  so.  He  may  be  claiming  other  articles 
besides  ;  and  then  mi/ne  means  one  of  my  possessions, 
one  of  the  missing  articles,  or  what  not  ? 

§  431.  ^  Horse  of  Jackson^s.' — As  compared  with 
Jackson^s  horse,  this,  as  the  Possessive  Case  of  a  Sub- 
stantive, is  exactly  in  the  relation  of  a  book  of  mine  to 
my  book ;  i.e.  its  construction  is  Predicative  and  Ellip- 
tic, rather  than  Subarticular. 

§  432.  This  is,  apparently,  a  refinement.  But  it  is 
an  excusable,  and  indeed  a  necessary,  one.  I  have 
written  about  Jackson^ s  horse  from  memory ;  because, 
in  one  of  numerous  discussions  as  to  the  import  of  the 
letter  -«,  I  have  heard  it  actually  urged  as  an  argument 
against  the  present  interpretation  that  Jackson  had,  or 
might  have  had,  only  OTie  horse. 

The  answer  to  this  is  easier  shown  in  Latin  than  in 
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English.  The  horse  was  not  so  much  ^jwus  e  Jacksoni 
equisy  but  equus  e  Jacksonianis ;  Le.  Jackson's  chattels 
in  generaL 

This  is  the  answer  for  those  who  may  care  to  give 
one.  The  better  answer,  however,  is  that  the  actual 
number  of  Jackson's  horses  is  an  extra-granmiatical 
question. 

Again,  this  seems  either  over-refinement  or  useless 
wrangling ;  for  the  argument  from  Jackson's  stable  I 
did  not  find  in  high  quarters.  But  the  suggestion  that 
though  a  '  C<i8tle  of  the  Duke  of  NorthumberlanSa^ 
might  be  good  grammar  in  speaking  of  ducal  domains, 
whereon  the  castles  might  be  numerous,  it  was  not 
above  suspicion  when  applied  to  the  residence  of  the 
owner  of  a  single  domicile,  may  be  found  in  a  paper  of 
no  less  a  philologue  than  the  late  Archdeacon  Hare; 
and  I  think  that  in  the  following  extract  there  is  some- 
thing dangerously  akin  to  the  same  doctrine  : — 

'  This  of  yours  is  now,  as  in  E.  E.  (Early  English),  generally  applied 
to  one  out  of  a  class,  whether  the  class  exist  or  be  imaginanr.  We 
could  say  *•  this  coat  of  yours,"  but  not  (except  colloquially)  "  this  head 
of  yours.'*  It  is,  however,  commonly  used  in  Shakespeare,  where  er^n 
the  conception  of  a  class  is  impossible. 

Nor  scar  that  whiter  skin  of  hers  than  snow. 

Othello,  T.  2,  4. 

Will  not  a  calf-skin  stop  that  mouth  of  thine  J 

King  John,  iii.  1.  299.' 

Abbott:  Shakespearian  Grammar^  §  339. 

Here  I  differ  unwillingly  from  Mr.  Abbott  so  far 
as  he  considers  that  in  the  combinations  this  head  of 
yours^  that  whiter  skin  of  yours,  that  mouth  of  thine^ 
there  is  no  notion  of  a  duss.  On  the  contrary,  I  hold 
that  the  class  is  a  real  one ;  though  it  does  not  imply 
that  the  person  addressed  had  more  heads,  skins^  or 
mouths  than  one.    TVi^  eXajsa  \^  ^Xs^s^  lln^a  heads,  &c, 
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belong,  are  those  of  the  world  at  large ;  and  thine  and 
yours,  &c.,  mean  that  the  person  addressed  is  the  pos^ 
sessor  of  the  particular  one  spoken  about. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  preposition  of  always  im- 
plies a  class,  or,  if  not  a  class  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  term,  a  part  of  a  whole  of  some  kind.  But  this 
class,  or  whole,  is  equivocal  in  respect  to  its  constitu- 
tion. A  head,  a  skin,  or  a  mouth  are  parts  of  the  at- 
tributes, qualities,  possessions,  or  whatever  we  choose 
to  call  them,  of  the  object  spoken  about ;  i.e.  they  are 
his,  inter  alia,  the  other  contents  being  heterogeneous. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  they  belong  to  a  homo- 
geneous class  of  the  same  sort  of  objects  foimd  else- 
where ;  one  of  which  is  specially  noticed  as  being  mine, 
thine,  his,  or  hers,  &c.  Between  these  two,  in  the 
import  of  the  word  o/(for  this  is  the  one  upon  which  the 
notion  of  a  class  of  any  kind  hinges)  there  is  unsteadiness 
and  ambiguity.  That  a  head  of  mine  would  imply  that 
I  had  a  second  head  I  admit.  But  this  is  a  difference 
between  the  import  of  the  Definite  and  Indefinite  Article. 
Hence,  in  our  criticism,  the  double  character  of  the  class, 
and  different  powers  of  the  two  Articles,  must  be  remem- 
Ijered.  The  construction,  at  any  rate,  is  clear.  The  Pre- 
position of  governs  the  name  of  the  class ;  one  which  is 
not  apparent  in  the  clause,  but  one  which  is  understood 
or  supplied ;  whilst  it  is  this  understood,  or  supplied. 
Noun  which  governs  the  case  in  -s, 

§  433.  The  origin  of  these  explanations  lies  in  a 
fact  which,  from  being  practically  unimportant  in  so 
uninflected  a  language  as  the  English,  has  been  either 
overlooked  or  ignored ;  viz.,  the  Concord  between  the 
Subject  and  the  Predicate.  That  it  is  not  a  case  of 
Government  is  stated  in  §  392.  This  is  the  real  meaning 
of  the  rule  that  the  Verb  Substantive  (with  others  akin 
to  it)  governs  the  Noun  that  follows  them  in  the  same 
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case  as  that  of  the  Noun  which  precedes  them.  The 
Latin,  from  which  language  the  rule  seems  to  have  been 
taken,  best  illustrates  what  the  Concord  really  is. 

It  is  a  Concord  of  Case—/  am  John^mim  Jo- 
hannes. 

It  is  7wt  a  Concord  of  Number — vMlnera  totus  eraJi. 

It  is  not  a  Concord  of  Gender — triate  lupus  stabuLis 
=a  \o6lf  is  a  bad  {thing)  for  the  folds. 

In  this  last  instance  the  Predicate  speaks  of  the 
Subject  as  a  member  of  a  class ;  and  it  is  the  Grender 
of  the  name  of  that  class  which  determines  the  Gender 
of  the  Predicate — and  this  is  naturally,  in  most  cases, 
the  Neuter. 

§  434.  The  Case  Absolute. — Nouns  standing  abso- 
lutely are  of  two  sorts:  (1)  Those  originating  in  an 
Accusative ;  (2)  those  originating  in  a  Dative,  case. 

In  expressing  distance  or  duration,  either  in  time 
or  space,  we  use  the  noun  absolutely ;  as  he  walked  ten 
miles  (i.e.  the  space  of  ten  miles) ;  he  stood  three 
hours  (i.e.  the  space  of  three  hours).  Here  the  words 
stood  and  tcalk  are  intransitive ;  so  that  it  is  not  by 
them  that  the  words  miles  and  hours  are  governed. 
They  are  virtually  Accusatives. 

In  sentences  like  the  door  being  open,  the  sked 
was  stolen — the  sun  having  arisen,  the  labourers  pro- 
ceeded to  work,  the  construction  is  different. 

In  the  Substantives,  where  there  is  no  distinction 
between  the  nominative  and  the  objective  cases,  it  is  of 
no  practical  importance  to  inquire  as  to  the  particular 
case  in  which  the  words  b'ke  door  and  sun  stand.  In 
the  Pronouns,  however,  where  there  is  a  distinction 
between  the  nominative  and  objective  cases,  this  inquiry 
must  be  made. 

1.  He  made  the  best  proverbs  of  any  one,  him  only 
eoccepied. 
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2.  He  made  the  best  proverbs  of  any  one^  he  only 
excepted. 

Which  of  these  two  expressions  is  correct  ?  This 
we  can  decide  only  by  determining  in  what  case  nouns 
standing  absolutely  in  the  way  that  door^  sun,  and  Aim 
(or  he),  now  stand,  were  found  in  that  stage  of  our 
language  when  the  nominative  and  objective  cases  were 
distinguished  by  separate  forms. 

In  Anglosaxou  this  case  was  the  Dative ;  as  up-a- 
eprungenre  8unna/ri=the  eun  having  arisen. 

In  A.  S.,  also,  hira  was  a  dative  case,  so  that  the 
case  out  of  which  expressions  like  the  ones  in  question 
originated,  was  dative.  Hence  of  the  two  phrases,  hira 
excepted,  and  he  excepted,  the  former  is  the  one  which 
is  historically  correct. 

It  is  also  the  form  which  is  logically  correct. 
Almost  all  absolute  expressions  of  this  kind  have  refe- 
rence, more  or  less  direct,  to  the  cause  of  the  action 
denoted.  In  sentences  like  the  stable  door  being  open, 
the  horse  was  stolen, — the  sun  having  arisen,  the 
labourers  got  up  to  work,  this  idea  of  either  a  cause, 
or  a  coincidence  like  a  cause,  is  pretty  clear. 

Now  the  practice  of  language  in  general  teaches  us 
this,  viz.,  that  where  there  is  no  proper  instrumental 
case  expressive  of  cause  or  agency,  the  ablative  is  the 
case  that  generally  supplies  its  place,  and  where  there 
is  no  ablative,  the  dative.  Hence  the  Latins  had  their 
ablative,  the  Anglosaxons  their  dative  absolute.  The 
genitive  absolute  in  Greek  is  explicable  upon  other 
principles. 

In  spite,  however,  both  of  history  and  logic,  the  so- 
called  authorities  are  in  favour  of  the  use  of  the  nomi- 
native case  in  the  absolute  construction. 
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§  435.  The  place  that  a  Teib  tdkes  a  a  Pkvpoa- 
tion  varies  with    its    character   as  Imifift  mimaie  or 

(1)  The  Indeterminate  Vexb,  hke  ihe  SdhitaiidTe 
and  Pronoun,  can,  by  itsdf,  fmn  eUker  the  Sabjeci  or 
the  Predicate.  So  far  as  it  does  this  it  does  ndtfaff 
more  nor  less  than  the  SubstantiTe  and  Proooim :  and 
it  does  it  on  the  same  principle.  AU  tliree  are  Sames 
— ( I )  the  Substantive,  a  permanent  and  inooovertible 
one  founded  upon  the  qualities  of  the  ol^ect  to  wiiich 
it  applies ;  (2)  the  Pronoun,  a  variable  or  oonrotible 
one,  founded  upon  the  rdatians  of  its  object :  (3)  the 
Verb,  a  name  which  is  both  permanent  and  inconver- 
tible, but  differing  from  a  Substantive  in  being  founded 
upon  a  state  or  action  rather  than  on  an  attribute  of 
either  Quality  or  Relation. 

(2)  The  Finite  Verb  can  form  batM  the  Subject 
and  the  Predicate — as  no  =  I  swim;  amo  =/  lovf^ 
&c. 

It  does  this,  however,  not  because,  as  a  name,  it 
has  any  prerogative  over  either  the  Pronoun  or  the 
Substantive  ;  but  because  it  is,  in  reality,  two  names 
packed-up  into  one  ;  i.e.  it  is  the  name  of  the  action 
pltis  that  of  the  agent. 

§  436.  Government  of  Verbs. — Verbs,  whether 
Indeterminate  or  Finite,  are,  in  respect  to  their  govern- 
ment, (1)  Transitive,  (2)  Intransitive. 

Respecting  the  Government  of  these  two  sorts  of 
verbs,  there  axe  Wie  \?wo  ic)^cy«Ssi"^TV5^s^\ — 
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1.  Transitive  verbs  always  govern  the  substantive 
in  the  objective  case ;  as  /  strike  hhn^  he  strikes  me, 
they  teach  vs,  the  man  leads  the  horse,  &c. 

2.  Intransitive  verbs  govern  no  case  at  all ;  as  / 
sleep,  I  walk,  I  think,  &c. 

The  same  word  has  often  two  meanings,  one  of 
which  is  transitive,  and  the  other  intransitive  ;  as,  1. 
/  Tnave, — where  the  verb  is  intransitive,  and  denotes 
the  mere  act  of  motion.  2.  /  move  my  limbs, — where 
the  verb  is  transitive,  and  where  the  action  affects  a 
certain  object  (my  iim6«) ;  or,  1.  /  walk, — ^where  the 
verb  is  intransitive,  and  denotes  the  mere  act  of  walk- 
ing. 2.  /  waUc  the  horse, — where  the  words  /  waJJc 
are  equivalent  to  /  cause  to  walk,  and  are  also  transi- 
tive, denoting  an  action  affecting  a  certain  object  {the 
horse). 

Unless  this  fact  of  the  same  verb  having  transitive 
and  intransitive  meanings  be  borne  in  mind,  transitive 
verbs  will  appear  to  be  without  an  objective  case,  and 
intransitive  verbs  to  govern  one. 

No  Verb  in  the  present  English  governs  a  Posses- 
sive, or  Gtenitive  case. — In  combinations  like  eat  of  the 
fruit  of  the  tree,  the  government  is  that  of  the  preposi- 
tion of.  Neither  is  fruit  in  the  Possessive  case.  That 
in' Greek  and  Latin  there  were  Verbs  that  did  govern 
a  Possessive  is  well  known.  And  so  did  certain  Verbs 
in  Anglosaxon — weolde  thises  middangeardes  =  {he) 
ruled  {wealded)  this  earthX^s). 

The  Verb  give  governs  a  dative  case.  Phrases  like 
give  it  him,  whom  shall  I  give  it  ?  are  perfectly 
correct,  and  the  prepositional  construction  in  give 
it  to  hint,  or  to  whom  shall  I  give  it?  is  un- 
necessary. 

The  ordinary  government  of  the  Transitive  Verb  in 
English  is  that  of  Accusative. 
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Tut  ffi^f^ia^nKCZ  :c  Tcrb»,  as  illustrated  by  th( 
zcvjti'jn^  -»:si2iile5*  i*  i^y.ctkKt,  But  it  may  also  bi 
iwitVL^  I*  'ja  3L«:iijI  vi'ra  the  noun  which  follows  th< 
'»r^  3  3i:c  "iie  r.amf*  of  any  object  affected  by  tlK 
~'^:..  nic  "iie  iajn*r  ■::  i^r-mrihing  explaining  themannei 
ji  ^nn-'ii  "Ut*  i*:ci'>n.  ot  the  verb  takes  place,  the  instru- 
Tirrac   -^-.cli  i?iii*:Ii  ::  is  done,  the  end  for  which  it  if 

Tir  xnv-i^rTLziifn:  of  tninsitive  verbs  is  necessarily 
.iM»r--'ri*--^.  I:  DjiiT  also  be  modal, — /  strike  the  etiemy 
••■•.VI  vi«*  *'frif-i  =  vrio  hc^t^m  gladio. 

rii«;  nir>^rn*n>*r-  of  intransitive  verbs  can  only  be 

oi'-^ial.     Wjen  ^e  say  /  \calk  the  horse^  the  word  walk 

US'  -•iiaru;^:  ::»  n-eaaing.  and  signifies  raaJce  to  wdk^ 

iiiii   s.  :r  rile   very  fact   of  its  being  followed  by  the 

u:t::ir  "f  1:1  ;i:;-rcr,  ci>n verted  from  an  intransitive  into 

Tiv  3i'  'iiil  0'>i: struct  ion  mav  also  be  called  the  ad- 
"•'U  '•  to'  ••:.•: 't'ii  ;  because  the  effect  of  the  noun  is 
ui::i  "  ■   :ja:  of  an  adverb, — I  fight  with  bravery ^I 
'  :):    r:'\\t  :  M  walks  a  king = he  walks  regally, 

r^e   ni'.cal  construction  sometimes  takes  the  ap- 

■:*  -i.tooe  oc   the  objective :    inasmuch  as  intranisitive 

cva-  iTv  ~i;*.untlv  followed  bv  a  substantive;  which 

^.  .>ax:i::.';'  -.>  iu  the  objective  case.     To  bi^<ik  the  sle^}) 

■c  -v/^lw.  '4 <  :>  to  affect^  by  breaking^  the  sleep  of 
.,  -  /*.t<.'ii*:  :»..:»  :o  ele-ep  the  sl^p  of  the  righteous^ 
>  v  ,  f  i./'/f*  »'/  M^ping^  live,  sleep  of  ihe  righteous: 
>.iA-  u-  Ki  »i"  >i«.f  tvlrior  is  an  act  that  affects  no  object 
.%•:.»*.«. .,  i.  Lt  rx  i  ^,;:y.  We  may,  indeed,  j»ive  it  the 
,,«fc*v.i..iiivv  H  i  ':iii::>:tive  verb,  as  we  do  when  we  say, 
..  *  w»«  ^*  I'i  /o  f'.criV/i/,  meaning  thereby  lulled  to 
V  -  •  .   .»vii    '-.ii.^   'luii^itivo  character  is  only  apparent, 

;,M    /u  Mi.<^#  ..'/  t/ie  righteous  is  to  sleep  in  agree- 
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the  sleep  of  the  righteous^  and  the  construction  is  ad- 
verbial. 

This  is  the  construction  of  a  Verb  with  a  Substan- 
tive— aUied  in  meaning  with  itself — Tumien  eibi  cog- 
"iuxtum.     It  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  tautology. 

§  437.  But,  besides  governing  the  Noun,  one  Verb 
may  govern  another ;  and,  where  this  is  the  case,  the 
verb  governed  is  in  the  Infinitive  Mood ;  i.e.  is  Inde- 
terminate. 

The  ^^taz  of  the  Indeterminate  verb,  when  thus 
in  a  state  of  regimen,  is  twofold ;  though  its  double 
character  is  disguised  by  the  confluence  of  the  Gerun- 
dial  form  in  -Tine  with  the  Infinitive  form  in  -an. 

When  one  verb  is  followed  by  another  without  the 
preposition  to,  the  construction  must  be  considered  to 
have  grown  out  of  the  A.  S.  form  in  -an. 

not 


I  may  go, 
I  might  go, 
I  can  move, 
I  could  move, 
I  will  speak, 
I  would  speak, 
I  shaU  wait, 
I  should  wait. 
Let  me  go. 
He  let  me  go, 
I  do  speak, 
I  did  speak, 
I  dare  go, 
I  durst  go. 


I  may  to  go. 
I  might  to  g(». 
I  can  to  move. 
I  could  to  move. 
I  will  to  speak. 
I  would  to  speak. 
I  shall  to  wait. 
I  should  to  wait. 
Let  me  to  go. 
He  let  me  to  go. 
I  do  to  speak. 
I  did  to  speak. 
I  dare  to  go. 


—        I  durst  to  go. 

Thou  shalt  not  see  thy  brother's  ox  or  his  ass  faU  down  by  the  way. 
We  heard  him  tay^  I  will  destroy  the  temple. 
I  fed  the  pain  abate. 
He  hid  her  alight. 

I  would  fain  have  any  one  natM  to  me  that  tongue  that  any  one  can 
epeak  as  he  should  do  by  the  rules  of  grammar. 

This,  in  the  present  English,  is  the  rarer  of  the  two 
constructions. 
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Gerundial^ — ^^hsL  cine  verb  is  followed  bj  another, 
preceded  bj  iht  jiTfviasition  to,  Le.  /  begin  to  mavej 
the  constnictioc  zimi^  Le  considered  to  have  grown 
out  of  the  A.  S.  fccm  in  •mie.  This  is  the  case  with 
the  great  majority  of  English  verbs. 

§  438.  I  am  to  fpf<ik\ — Three  facts  explain  this 
idiom. 

1.  The  idea  of  direction  totvards  an  object  con- 
veyed by  the  dative  case  and  by  combinations  equiva- 
lent to  it. 

2.  The  extent  to  which  the  ideas  of  necessity,  obli- 
gation, or  intention  are  connected  with  the  idea  of 
^sonifthlng  that  has  to  be  done^  or  somethmg  towards 
'sk  ick  some  action  has  a  tendency. 

3.  The  feet  is  that  expressions  like  the  one  in  ques- 
tion historically  represent  an  original  dative  case  or  its 
t\qui\-alent ;  since  to  speaJc  grows  out  of  the  Anglo- 
;iSLxon  form  to  sprecanne^  which,  although  called  a 
gerund,  is  really  a  dative  case  of  the  infinitive  mood. 

In  /  am  to  blame  the  usual  sense  is  Passive, 
i.e.  /  am  to  be  blamed.  As  early,  however,  as  the 
Auglosaxon  period,  the  gerunds  were  liable  to  be  used 
in  a  passive  sense:  he  is  to  lufigenne z=not  lie  is  to 
ioi'e^  but  he  is  to  be  loved. 

The  principle  of  this  confusion  may  be  discovered 
bv  considering  that  an  object  to  be  blamed  is  an  object 
for  some  one  to  blame^  just  as  an  object  to  be  loved  is 
an  o^jject/or  some  one  to  love. 

Johnson  thought  that  in  such  phrases  the  word 
blame  was  a  noun.  If  he  meant  a  noun  in  the  vav 
tliat  cidpa  is  one,  his  view  was  wrong.  But  if  he 
meant  a  noun  in  the  way  that  culpare  and  ad  culpan- 
dum  are  noims,  it  was  right. 

§  439.  Concord  of  VKt  Yct^.— ^V^fcx^tb  agrees  with 
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its  Noun  in  Nv/mber  and  in  Person ;  as  I  walk,  not  / 
walks — we  walk,  not  we  walks. 

In  the  way  of  Oender  there  is  no  question  of  Con- 
cord with  the  Verb  proper ;  though  with  the  Participle 
it  may,  of  course,  present  itself.  In  this  respect,  how- 
ever, the  Participle  of  the  present  English  is  like  the 
Adjective — ^wholly  uninflected. 

The  Concord — ^whether  of  Tense  or  Mood — ^will  be 
noticed  in  the  sequeL  This  is,  of  course,  peculiar  to  the 
Verb ;  just  as  Q-ender  is  to  the  Noun. 

In  the  way  of  Mood  the  construction  of  the  Gerun- 
dial  and  Infinitive  forms  of  the  Indeterminate  Verb  has 
already  been  noticed. 

The  construction  of  the  Conjunctive,  Subjunctive, 
Potential,  or  Conditional  Mood  belongs  to  the  Syntax 
of  Complex  Propositions. 

The  Imperative  Mood  has  three  characteristics. 

It  can  only  be  used  in  the  Second  Person. 

It  can  either  use  or  omit  its  Pronoun. 

When  used,  the  Pronoun  precedes,  rather  than  fol- 
lows, the  Verb. 

§  440.  Tense  and  Time. — Time  is  one  thing; 
Tense  another.  To  constitute  a  Tense  there  must  be 
an  Inflection.  Vocat  in  Latin,  and  calls  in  English, 
are  Tenses.  Vocalus  sum  and  I  am  (or  Jiave)  called 
are  combinations  of  separate  words,  and  of  different 
elements,  by  which  we  get  a  substitute  for  a  true  Tense 
rather  than  the  Tense  itself. 

In  Syntax,  however,  it  is  these  substitutes,  and 
combinations,  which  command  our  chief  attention. 
The  true  inflectional  Tenses  belong  to  Etymx>logy. 

The  foundation  of  our  criticism  is,  of  course,  the 
different  kinds  of  Time  with  which  an  action  may  be 
connected. 

1.  Present. — ^This  is  when  an    action    is  takiug 

G  G 
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place  at  the  time  of  speaking,  and  incomplete. — ^7  am 
beating^  I  am  being  beaten.  It  is  not  expressed,  in 
English,  by  the  simple  Present  Tense ;  since  /  beat 
means  I  am  in  tJte  habit  of  beating, 

2.  Aorist — This  is  when  an  action  took  place  in 
past  time,  or  preWous  to  the  time  of  speaking,  and  has 
no  connection  with  the  time  of  speaking.  — /  sti'uckj  I 
was  stricken*  It  is  expressed,  in  English,  by  the  Pre- 
terit, in  Greek  by  the  Aorist.  The  term  Aorist,  from 
the  Greek  a-^iaT09=^undefinedy  is  a  coavenient  name 
for  this  sort  of  time. 

3.  Future. — This  is  when  an  action  has  neither 
taken  place,  nor  is  taking  place  at  the  time  of  speak- 
ing, but  which  is  stated  as  one  which  will  take  place. 
— ^It  is  expressed,  in  English,  by  the  combination  of 
tvUl  or  shall  with  an  infinitive  mood ;  in  Latin  and 
Greek  by  an  inflection.  I  shall  (or)  will  apeak,  'kite- 
a<io,  dica-m. 

None  of  these  expressions  imply  more  than  a  single 
action ;  in  other  words,  they  have  no  relation  to  any 
second  action  occurring  simultaneously  with  them, 
before  them,  or  after  them, — /  am  speaking  now,  I 
spoke  yesterday,  I  shall  speak  to-morrow. 

By  considering  past,  present,  or  future  actions  not 
only  by  themselves,  but  as  related  to  other  past,  present, 
or  futiu'e  actions,  we  get  fresh  varieties  of  expression. 
Thus,  an  act  may  have  been  going  on,  when  some  other 
act,  itself  one  of  past  time,  interrupted  it.  Here  the 
action  agrees  with  a  present  action  in  being  incomplete ; 
but  it  differs  from  it  in  having  been  rendered  incomplete 
by  an  action  that  is  past.  This  is  exactly  the  case  with 
the— 

4.  Imperfect. — I  was  reading  when  he  entertcL 
Here  we  have  two  acts ;  the  act  of  reading  and  the  act 
of  entering.     'Bo^i\i  ^x^  ^^jasS^  ^^  ^^^jjxda  the  time  of 
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speaking,  "but  both  are  present  as  regards  each  other. 
This  is  e3q)ressed,  in  English,  by  the  past  tense  of  the 
verb  substantive  and  the  present  participle,  1  was 
apecLking ;  and  in  Latin  and  Greek  by  the  imperfect 
tenfie,  dicebam,  ervm-ov. 

5.  Perfect. — ^Action  past,  but  connected  with  the 
present  by  its  eflFects  or  consequences. — I  have  written^ 
and  h&)*e  is  the  letter.  Expressed  in  English  by  the 
auxiliary  verb  have  followed  by  the  participle  passive 
in  the  Accusative  Case  and  Neutei^  Gender.  The 
Greek  expresses  this  by  the  reduplicate  perfect:  ts^ 
Tu^=/  hxive  beaten. 

6.  Pluperfect. — Action  past,  but  connected  with  a 
second  action  subsequent  to  it,  which  is  also  past — / 
had  mi*itten  when  he  came  in. 

7.  Future  present. — Action  future  as  regards  the 
time  of  speaking ;  present  as  regards  some  future  time. 
— I  shall  be  speaking  about  this  time  to-morrow. 

8.  Fv4;ure  Preterit. — ^Action  future  as  regards  the 
time  of  speaking,  past  as  regards  some  future  time. — / 
ehall  have  spoken  by  this  time  to-morrow. 

§  441.  These  are  the  chief  expressions  which  are 
simply  determined  by  the  relations  of  actions  to  each 
other  and  to  the  time  of  speaking,  either  in  the  English 
or  any  other  language.  But  over  and  above  the  simple 
idea  of  time,  there  may  be  others  superadded :  thus, 
the  phrase,  I  do  speak,  means,  not  only  that  /  am,  in 
the  Iiabit  of  speaking,  but  that  I  also  iTisist  upon  it 
being  understood  that  I  am  so. 

Again,  an  action  that  is  mentioned  as  either  taking 
place,  or  as  having  taken  place  at  a  given  time,  may 
take  place  again  and  again.  Hence  the  idea  of  habit 
may  arise  out  of  the  idea  of  either  present  time  or 
aorist  time. 

The  emphatic  Present  and  Preterit. — Expressed 

o  «  2 
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by  do  (or  did),  as  stated  above.  A  man  says  I  da 
(or  did)  speak,  read,  &c,  when,  either  directly  or 
by  implication,  it  is  asserted  or  implied  that  he  does 
not.  As  a  question  implies  doubt,  do  is  used  in  inter- 
rogations. 

Do  et  did  indicant  emphatice  tempos  pnesens  et  pneteritom  impe^ 
fectum.  UrOf  urtham;  I  bum,  I  burned:  rel  (emphatioe)  /  do  tefa, 
/  did  bum, — Wajjjs,  p.  106. 

§  442.  The  PreddcHve  Futui'e. — I  shall  be  there  to- 
moi'Tow. — This  means  simply  that  the  speaker  will  be 
present.  It  gives  no  due  to  the  circumstances  that 
will  determine  his  being  so. 

The  Promissive  Future. — 1  will  be  there  UMnor- 
row. — ^This  means  not  only  that  the  speaker  will  be 
present,  but  that  he  intends  being  so. 

§  443.  The  represerUative  expression  of  past  and 
future  time. — An  action  may  be  past ;  yet,  for  the  sake 
of  bringing  it  more  vividly  before  the  hearers,  we  may 
make  it  present.  He  walks  (for  walked)  up  to  him,  and 
knocks  (for  knocked)  him  down,  is,  by  no  means,  the 
natural  habitual  power  of  the  English  present.  So,  in 
respect  to  a  future,  I  beat  you  if  you  dom!t  leave  of, 
for  /  u'itt  beat  you.  This  is  sometimes  called  the  his- 
toric use  of  the  present  tense.  I  find  it  more  conveni- 
ent to  call  it  the  representative  use :  inasmuch  as  it  is 
used  more  after  the  principles  of  painting  than  of  his- 
tory ;  the  former  of  which,  necessarily,  represents  things 
as  present,  the  latter,  more  naturally,  describes  them 
SiS  past. 

§  444.  Notwithstandingitsname,  the  present  tense, 
in  English,  does  not  express  a  stnctlj  present  action.  It 
rather  expresses  an  habitual  one.  He  speaks  well^he  U 
a  good  speaker.  If  a  man  means  to  say  that  he  is  in 
the  act  oi  8peak\iig,\\^^'ac^^  I  a^tv.  %^eaking.   It  has  also, 
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especially  Y^hen  combined  with  a  subjunctive  mood,  a 
future  power — I  heaJt  you  {^IwUl  beat  you)  if  you 
dorCt  have  off.  Again — ^the  English  preterit  is  the 
equivalent,  not  to  the  Greek  perfect,  but  to  the  Greek 
aorist.  I  heat^srvy^a^  not  tsto^m.  The  true  perfect 
is  expressed,  in  English,  by  the  auxiliary  ^t;6+the 
past  participle. 

§  445.  Meaeems. — Equivalent  to  it  seems  to  me; 
mihi  videtur ;  <f>aivsTai  fioi.  Here,  seems  is  intransi- 
tive ;  and  Tne  has  the  power  of  a  dative  case. 

Methinks. — ^In  the  Anglosaxon  there  are  two  forms ; 
^^encanszto  think,  and  yincan=^to  seem.  It  is  from 
the  latter  that  the  verb  in  methinks  comes.  The  verb 
is  intransitive ;  the  pronoun  dative. 

Methouffht  I  saw  mj  late  espoused  wife 
Brought  to  me,  like  Alcestis,  from  the  grave. 

MiLTON". 

Me  listeth  or  Tne  lists. — Equivalent  to  it  pleases 
ms^me  juvat.  Anglosaxon  lystan=to  wish,  to 
choose,  also  to  please^  to  delight.  Unlike  the  other 
two,  this  verb  is  transitive,  so  that  me  is  accusative. 
These  three  are  the  only  true  impersonal  verbs  in  the 
English  language.  They  form  a  class  by  themselves, 
because  no  pronoun  accompanies  them,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  equivalent  expressions  it  appears,  it  pleases, 
and  with  all  the  other  verbs  in  the  language. 

§  446.  The  Auxiliary  Verbs,  in  English,  play  a  most 
important  part  in  the  Syntax  of  the  language.  They 
may  be  classified  upon  a  variety  of  principles.  The 
following,  however,  are  all  that  need  here  be  applied. 

According  to  their  inflectional  or  nxm-inflsctional 
powers. — Inflectional  auxiliaries  are  those  that  may 
either  replace  or  be  replaced  by  an  inflection.  Thus — 
I  am  8truck=\he  Latin  ferior  and  the  Greek  tvit- 
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rofjuu.  These  auxiliaries  are  in  the  same  idationto 
verbs  that  prepositions  are  to  nouns.  The  chief  inflec- 
tional auxiliaries  are : — 

1.  Have ;  equivalent  to  an  inflection  in  the  vay  of 
tense — I  Iiavc  bitten— nuMnordi. 

2.  Shall;  ditto.     I shail  callzzvoc-abo^ 

3.  Will;  ditto.     I  will  caU^voo-abo. 

4.  May ;  equivalent  to  an  inflection  in  the  vay  of 
mood.    /  am  cowitf  iliaJt  I  may  8ee=:venio  ut  vicUeanu 

5.  Be ;  equivalent  to  an  inflection  in  the  way  of 
voice.     To  be  beateii=iverbei*arij  rvTrrsaffau 

6.  Ani,  art,  is,  are;  ditto.  Also  equivalent  to  an 
inflection  in  the  way  of  tense.    /  am  moving =7nov&o» 

7.  Was^  wei^;  ditto.  /  ivas  beaten^i-Tv^ffrpfi  I 
ivas  moving ^move^anu 

§  447.  Acconihig  to  their  nonr-auxiliaiT/  significor 
tions. — The  power  of  the  word  have  in  the  combina- 
tion /  have  a  horsCj  is  clear  enough.  In  I  have  ridden 
a  horse  J  it  is  by  no  means  so  clear.  The  power  of  the 
same  word  in  the  combination  /  have  beeiij  is  not  at  all 
clear ;  nevertheless  it  is  a  power  which  has  grown  out 
of  the  idea  of  possession.  This  shows  that  the  power 
of  a  verb  as  an  auxiliary  may  be  a  modification  of  its 
original  power ;  i.e.  of  the  power  it  has  in  non-auxiUaiy 
constructions.  Sometimes  the  difierence  is  very  little: 
the  word  let^  in  let  us  gOy  has  its  natural  sense  of  per- 
mission unimpaired.  Sometimes  it  is  all  but  lost.  Gam 
and  vxay  exist  chiefly  as  auxiliaries. 

1.  Auxiliary  derived  from  the  idea  of  possession— 
have. 

2.  Auxiliaries  derived  from  the  idea  of  existence— 
he,  is,  ^vas, 

3.  Auxiliary  derived  from  the  idea  of  future  desti- 
nation dependeiit  \r^\i  circumstances  external  to  the 
affcnt— shall. 
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4.  Auxiliary  derived  from  the  idea  of  future  desti- 
nation dependent  upon  the  volition  of  the  agent — wiU^ 
Shall  is  simply  Predictive ;  wUl  is  Predictive  and  Pro-- 
missive  as  well. 

5.  Auxiliary  derived  from  the  idea  of  power,  depen- 
dent upon  circumstances  external  to  the  agent — may. 

6.  Auxiliary  derived  from  the  idea  of  power,  depen- 
dent upon  circmnstances  internal  to  the  agent — can^ 
May  is  simply  Permissive  ;  can  is  Potential.  In  respect 
to  the  idea  of  power  residing  in  the  agent  as  the  cause 
which  determines  a  contingent  action,  can  is  in  the* 
same  relation  to  Ttiay  as  will  is  to  ahaU. 

7.  Auxiliary  derived  from  the  idea  of  suiBFerance — lei^ 

8.  Auxiliary  derived  from  the  idea  of  necessity — 
must. 

9.  Auxiliary  derived  from  the  idea  of  action — do. 

§  448.  In  respect  to  their  inode  of  construction. — 
Auxiliary  verbs  combine  with  others  in  three  ways. 

1.  With  Participles. — a.)  With  the  present,  or 
active  participle — I  am  speaking :  b)  With  the  past, 
or  passive,  participle — /  am  beaten,  I  have  beaten. 

2.  With  infinitives. — a)  With  the  objective  infini- 
tive— I  can  speak :  b)  With  the  gerundial  infinitive 
— I  have  to  speak. 

3.  With  both  infinitives  and  paHiciples. — I  shall 
have  done,  I  mean  to  have  done. 

§  449.  Participles. — A  Participle,  like  an  Adjec-^ 
tive,  can  form  the  Predicate  of  a  Proposition,  but  not 
the  Subject. 

So  far  as  its  Inflection  goes,  the  Participle  agrees 
with  the  Adjective.  So  far  as  it  suggests  a  state  or  an 
action  rather  than  a  quality  it  is  an  adjectiye. 

§  450.  The  Past  Participle  preceded  by  Have.-^ 
Upon  this  it  is  advisable  to  make  the  following  classi- 
fications : — 
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To/uu,  These  atmliaries  are  in  the  budb  tt* 
verba  that  prepositions  are  to  nouQB.  Thft  ah'' 
tioiial  auxiliaries  are : — 

1.  Save ;  equivalent  to  an  infleotuoi  iir 
tenae — I  iiave  bitten=miMnordi. 

2.  Shall;  ditto.     I  akaU  cali—voc-ah 

3.  WiU;  CiiiQ.    I  will  caU=voe-abo.'' 

4.  May ;  equivalent  to  an  infiection  ^ 
mood.     /  am  coym.  (ImI.  J  ->i>.a;i  .*^''  = 

5.  Be;  equivalent  to  an  in;' 
voice.     To  be  beaten=verberui-  . 

6.  Am,  art,  in,  are;  ditto, 
inflection  in  the  way  of  tense.     / 

7.  Was,  were-;  ditto.     /  " 
was  moving =fnov6~bam. 

^  447.  According  to  tlieir  .1^ 
iiflio.— The  power  of  the  worii 
tion  I  have  a  horse,  is  clear  enniti^  — -^^  * 

a  horse,  it  is  by  no  means  so  il(:-j^^»**  jwsob, 
same  word  in  tlie  combination  1  ^      ^  aaoaer  rai 

igotbe&Aoftl 


clear;  nevertheless  it  is 
of  the  idea  of  possession, 
of  a  verb  as  an  aiisihnrv 
original  power ;  i.e.  ni  1 1 ; 
constructions.  .Somciiir 
the  word  1st,  in  let  'iif  ;,■ 
mission  unimpaired.  H. 
and  viay  exist  chiefly  .i 

1.  Auxiliary  deri\'. 
hace. 

2.  Auxiliaries  deri.  ■ 
be,  is,  was. 

3.  AiixiUary  deriviMl' 
nation  depe-nSsi*. 
agent—  shall. 


pOlfl. 


Th.  ^-- 


^  this  case  the  qm 

_"  Kt=ovn—keiteo^ 

iilire  tBse=eqvutm; 

j^nring  either  with 

.  ,-;«ni  wUh  it  v.mitr- 

;,~ny-    The  word  rwWw 

s  11  i*,  virtually,  oft** 
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-word  thing.    I  have  a  mare  as  a  ridden  thing = haheo 
equam  equitatum  (neuter). 

(2)  The  combination  of  have  with  an  intransitive 
verb  is  irreducible  to  the  idea  of  possession  :  indeed  it 
is  illogicaL  In  I  have  waited,  we  cannot  make  the 
idea  expressed  by  the  word  waited  the  object  of  the 
verb  have  or  possess.  The  expression  has  become  a  part 
of  language  by  means  of  the  extension  of  a  false 
analogy.    It  is  an  instance  of  an  illegitimate  imitation. 

(3)  The  combination  of  have  with  been  is  more 
illogical  still,  and  is  a  stronger  instance  of  the  influ- 
ence of  an  illegitimate  imitation.  In  German  and 
Italian,  where  the  ordinary  Intransitive  Participles  are 
combined  with  have,  the  Participle  of  the  SvJbstaTVtive 
Verb  is  combined  with  am. 

Italian ;   io  sano  stato    .  \      ^^^  .  ^ 
German ;  ten  (nn  gewesenj 

The  Scandinavian  language  and  the  French  agree 
with  the  English. 

Danish ;  Jep  har  varet, 
French ;  fai  itS. 

§  451.  The  Past  Participle  preceded  by  Am;  Be, 
Been,  &c. — The  Participles  Tnoved,  beaten,  struck, 
given,  are  Participles  of  a  past  tense.  Hence,  /  am 
moved  should  mean,  not  I  am  in  the  act  of  being 
mx>ved,  but  I  am  a  person  vjho  has  been  mx/ved ; — he 
is  beaten  should  mean,  not  he  is  a  person  who  is  in  the 
act  of  suffering  a  becUing,  but  one  who  has  suffered  a 
beating :  in  other  words  the  sense  of  the  combination 
should  be  pa>st,  And  not  present.  By  a  comparison 
between  the  English  and  Latin  languages  this  anomaly 
becomes  very  apparent.  The  Latin  word  motus  is 
exactly  equivalent  to  the  English  word  moved.    Each 
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is  a  Participle  of  the  pasaive  voice,  and  of  tlie  pait 
tense.  Beside  this,  sum  in  Latin  equals  /  am  in 
English.  Yet  the  Latin  phrase  motu»  sum  is  equiva- 
lent, not  to  the  English  combination  /  arn  7nov«d,  but 
to  the  conabination  /  have  been  moved ;  i,e.  it  has  a 
past  and  not  a  present  sense.  Id  Greek  the  difTerenos 
is  plainer  still,  because  in  Greek  there  are  two  Partici- 
ples Passive,  one  for  ^he  present,  and  another  for  the 
past  tense ;  e.g.  Tvjnoiisvot  elfil  =  I  am  one  m  tlie  ad 
of  undergoing  a  beating ;  rervfifievo!  el/u^I  am  on/ 
w}m  }ut3  undergone  a  beating. 

Neverthelesa  the  sense,  in  English,  of  such  combi- 
nations as  /  am  tnoved,  &c.,  is  Present.  The  absence 
of  any  such  Tense  in  English  as  rnovfor  in  Latin  and 
Tvirro/uu  in  Greek  goes  far  towards  explaining  thia  dif- 
ference. 

§  452.  The  Participle  m  -^ng. — Taken  themselves 
words  of  tbis  class  are  of  the  simplest.  These  appear 
in  three  very  natural  constructions. 

(1)  He  is  dying. — Here  dying  is  Predicative = 
moritur  {est  morieTis). 

(2)  The  last  rays  of  the  dying  day. — Here  it  is 
purely  Partieipial=T7iorisniia  diet. 

(3)  Bay  glimmers  der  the  dying  and  the  deai.^ 
Here  it  is  Substantival  after  the  manner  of  an  Adjec- 
tive whose  Substantive  is  understood — morientea  et 
martuos. 

All  this  is  piu'ely  Participial ;  and,  as  the  Paiti- 
ciple  is  as  destitute  of  Inflection  as  the  Adjective,  its 
Syntax  is  limited  to  the  Collocation  in  the  Predicative, 
and  to  the  use  of  the  in  the  Substantival  forms. 

It  happens,  however,  that  the  form  and  constrac- 
tinn  are  two  of  the  most  disputed  points  in  English. 
It  has  already  been  shown  that  between  the  Vertal 
JMToun  and   the  Indeterminate  Verb,  there  ia  a  clos0 
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connection  in  import ;  that  between  the  Participle  in 
-wd,  and  the  Verbal  Noun  in  -ng^  there  was  in  Anglo- 
saxon  and  the  older  English,  a  well-marked  difiference 
of  form ;  but  that  during  the  middle  period  of  our  lan- 
guage the  two  forms  became  identical  (or  Confluent). 
Ambiguous,  or  equivocal,  forms  and  constructions  were 
noticed  by  our  earlier  grammarians ;  such  as  Lowth  and 
oijiers.  In  such  a  sentence  as  WbxU  is  the  mea/nvng  of 
the  lady* 8  holding  wp  Iter  fan  ?  it  was  not  difficult  to 
see  that,  so  far  as  the  Definite  Article  went,  the  con- 
struction was  Substantival,  but  that  so  far  as  there  was 
no  preposition  heiorefan  it  was  Participial.  The  lady 
holding  up  her  fan  would  have  been  wholly  Partici- 
pial, and  the  lady's  holding  up  of  her  fan  would  have 
been  wholly  Substantival ;  but  the  lady's  holdvag  up 
her  fan  was  partly  Participial  and  partly  Substantival. 
What,  then,  was  the  form  in  -i/ag  when  the  sentence 
was  taken  as  a  whole  ?  This  was,  evidently,  more  easily 
asked  than  answered.  An  edition  of  Home  Tooke's 
*  Diversions  of  Purley,'  by  the  late  Bichard  Taylor,  put 
the  general  question  as  to  the  import  of  -vng  in  some- 
thing like  tiie  form  of  a  definite  doctrine.  It  drew 
attention  to  words  like  Tnoming,  where  there  was  no 
such  verb  as  to  Tnom ;  to  constructions  like  Wyoming 
walk;  where  the  collocation  was  that  of  run/nmg 
brook,  moving  crowd,  or  flying  bird ;  and  above  all  to 
the  so-called  vulgarisms,  pronimciations,  or  archaisms 
like  Orhuniing,  Orroaming,  and  others,  wherein  the 
construction  was  that  of  a  Substantive  in  the  Oblique 
Case,  preceded  by  a  preposition  (on,  or  m),  which  was 
first  worn  down  into  a,  and  then  dropped  altogether. 
This  was  not  ill-timed.  Even  in  Grimm's  Deutsche 
Grammatik,  the  construction  of  dying  day = the  day 
on  which  a  person  dies  is  treated  as  if  dying  were  a 
Participle. 
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Thar^  if  &  cres  osbI  m.  this  that  is  clear  enoogfa  to 
ipcak  i'jr  rui^'^  'v:!  ibeet  is  a  wide  dzSiscence  between 
the  RKladi£i:T7  ^<f  ibe  difGexait  eonstmctioxis,  and 
aoDtedizes  berraGS  <E&reiic  wocds  ia  the  same  con- 
seniedcm.  Tbere  aze  dfffi*rgnrps»  too,  of  Tneaiiing 
(digbt  oijes.  periapt  has  siE  real)  between  snch  oom- 
bioaifoEts  u  /  •rot  i«al»n<^  and  /  v:€Ls  ct-^untingj 
which  maj  cake  one  erpaaaoBi  the  more  conrect  in  one 
case,  and  tbe  other  in  anoCho;.  And  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  mifoellaneoias  detail  beside.  I  cannot,  however, 
find  that  thii  is  the  view  with  which  the  hypothesis 
has  been  takoi  np.  It  has  certainly  been  adopted  and 
promnlgated.  But,  in  my  mind,  more  has  be^i  done 
in  pTibliihing.  than  in  Teri^ring,  it :  and  that  it  has 
been  prematuielv  extended  to  a  doubtful,  if  not  an 
illegitimate,  degree.  Unfortunately,  in  this,  as  in 
several  other  similar  cases,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a 
writer  who  explicitly  and  nmnistakeably  tells  the 
reader  how  far  he  goes,  where  he  stops,  and  whether  he 
stops  at  all ;  Le.  whether  he  stops  short  of  the  absolute 
elimination  of  the  Present  Participle  as  a  separate  and 
independent  Part  of  Speech,  and  the  substitution  of 
the  Verbal  Abstract  in  its  place.  That  there  are  quar- 
ters in  which  something  of  this  kind  may  be  found  is 
certain ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  whetiier  right  or 
wrong,  it  wants  a  fuller  exposition  than  it  has  hitherto 
found. 

§  453.  The  difficulty,  then,  respecting  the  forms  in 
"in/;  lies  in  the  eqiuvocal  character  of  the  words  to 
which  it  belongs.  If  one  of  them  thus  ending  is  clearly 
and  admittedly  a  Substantive,  we  know  how  to  deal 
with  it ;  and  we  know  how  to  deal  with  it  if  it  is  a 
Participle.  In  some  cases,  too,  we  can  tell  by  mere 
inspection,  eitliet  ftoTCL  the  outward  form  of  the  word, 
or  from  its  place  m  tVe  Y^Qi^€\\A'5r^^\j^^'^^^<:^viifcl^ 
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classes  a  word  belongs.  Thus  in  Seei/ag  is  hdieving 
the  word  seeing  constitutes  a  SvAject,  and  that  by 
itself:  and  as  we  can  just  as  easily  say  believing  is 
seeing,  the  word  believing  does  the  same.  Again,  in 
such  words  as  risvags,  watchings,  {the  risings  m  the 
North ;  the  wcUchings  of  a  sleepless  man),  the  inflec- 
tion in  -8  is  absolutely  unknown  in  the  Participle.  Not- 
withstanding this,  there  is  a  wide  margin  for  imcer- 
tainty  and  ambiguity. 

Given,  however,  the  Part  of  Speech,  the  construc- 
tion is  easy-  When  the  word  is  Substantival,  it  governs 
the  noun  by  which  it  is  preceded  in  the  Possessive  Case, 
and  the  noun  by  which  it  is  followed  through  the  Pre- 
position of — what  is  the  meani/ag  of  the  lady's  hold^ 
in^^up  of  her  fan  ? 

It  does  this  in  the  way  of  government  when  it 
governs  anything  at  all.  The  Participle,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  it  governs  anything  (which  it  only  does 
when  its  verb  is  Transitive)  governs  it  directly,  and  as 
a  Verb,  rather  than  indirectly,  through  a  Preposition. 
Another  sign  of  the  Substantive  is  the  Definite  Article 
the.  Sometimes  there  is  the  omission  of  the  Article, 
sometimes  that  of  the  Person. 

J%e  seeing  these  efi^ts  will  be 
Both  noiBome  and  infections. 

C^ftnb,  i.  5.  25. 

Nothing  in  his  life 

Became  him  like  the  leaving  it. 

Maeb,  i.  4.  S. 

AbboU,  &c,  §  93. 

There  is  a  slight  overstatement  in  the  following 
extract  as  to  the  generality  at  present  of  the  use  of  the 
Definite  Article.  In  combinations  like  ^Seeing  is  be- 
lieving^  where  it  would  be  out  of  place,  it  is  omitted 
as  regularly  now  as  ever  it  was.  The  remarks,  however. 
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■will  illustrate  the  kind  of  iiTegularity  which  has  a  ten- 
dency to  occur. 

Tba  Verbal  difiera  in  Elimbclhoii  English  from  its  modern  nw  I_a\ 
Wo  do  not  emp' Of  tlie  verbal  na  a  doud  foilowed  bj  <of,'  ooleu  tb* 
Vt'rbnl  1^  preceded  by  'iba'  or  soma  such  defiaing  sdjertlTix.  Bui 
Eiich  pliniaoB  ns  Uio  folloiritig  ore  of  constint  occaiTBnco  in  £]iifib«lluii 
Efigliah  :— 

To  dlsBUads  the  people  from  inaiing  of  Icogoe. 

Nartk't  Pluttm^  ITO, 
By  v}lHiti«g  only  of  SicUia. 

Id.  ITI. 

(ft)  On  Oie  other  huiid,  vben  the  verbal  is  coaBtitatnl  a  noun  I7 
the  dependeneo  of  '  the,'  or  any  other  a4jectiro  (except  k  poncMn 
Bi^jective)  upon  it,  vi^  csunot  omit  tlie  of.    The  EUstbelluM  UIL 
B  '  To  plagno  thee  for  thy  Jovl  mulfadin^  mp.' 

SO*,  riiaj. 

We  should  prefer  now  to  omit  the  >  thy '  as  veil  as '  fiiul,'  thoagh 
we  have  rejected  snch  phrases  as — 

*  Upon  hit  leaving  our  house.' 


§  454.  '  Coneidermg  aU  things '  and  '  all  thinss 
considered.' — Such  a  combination  as  '  all  things  con- 
sidered '  may  be  continued  and  completed  in  two  ways. 
We  may  say  either  '  it  ia  evident  that,'  &c^  or  we  can 
eee  that,  &c.    Thua — 


Here  the  Participle  is  Passive,  and  the  construction 
that  of  the  Case  Ahsolute. 

In  '  considering  aU  tkitigs '  the  Participle  is  Active 
and  the  conditions  of  the  continuation  are  limited  to  > 
single  construction.  We  can,  with  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  conntruction,  say — 

Considering  til  tilings,  we  can  soc  that  lie  rwnlt  wiU  b«  rmnoBfc 
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But  we  cannot,  with  an  equally  clear  understanding 
of  the  construction,  say — 

Considertit^  all  things,  it  is  evident  that  the  result  will  be  ruinous. 

Nevertheless  we  do  say  so  ;  though,  if  we  are  asked 
who  is  the  considerer,  or  how  the  considering  is  done, 
we  are  perplexed  as  to  our  answer. 

In  respect  to  its  import  the  combination  is  that 
which  we  get  from  the  Case  Absolute ;  and  there  is 
something  like  the  notion  of  dther  cause  or  condition 
at  the  bottom  of  it.  But  it  is  indefinite ;  inasmuch 
as  the  Participle,  when  it  stands  alone,  is  (like  the  In- 
finitive Mood)  at  least  as  much  of  a  Substantive  as  a 
Verb.  Dr.  Abbott,  implicitly,  tells  us  this ;  for  (§  357) 
he  gives  us  examples  of  the  Infinitive  Mood,  used  in  the 
same  sense ;  and  he  gives  us  Infinitive  Moods  which  he 
compares  with  it,  and  explains  it  in  the  same  language 
as  he  does  equivalent  combinations  with  the  Verbal  (or 
Participle). 

To  do  the  deed, 
Promotion  follows.  W,  T,  i.  2.  356. 

To  know  my  deed,  'twere  best  not  know  myself. 

Macbeth,  ii.  2.  73. 

Here  the  meaning  is  ^  if  the  deed  were  dane,^  or '  the 
deed  being  done.''  The  two  forms  run  easily  into  the 
Latin — me  acto^*e,  or  vne  agente ;  though  m  the  first 
the  agent  is  less  definite  than  the  action. 

In  the  following  the  meaning  is  *  m  respect  to^  or 
^'oafar  as  it  concerns  ^=qiiod  ad  (jne)  attineL  Still, 
like  the  Case  Absolute,  it  lies  without  the  pale  of  the 
ordinarv  construction : — 

To  belie  him  I  will  not. 

A.  W.  iv.  3.  209. 

!7b  «tee  to  live,  I  find  I  seek  to  die, 
And  seeking  death  find  life. 

Mirror  for  Magistrates,  Hi.  1.  43. 
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In  the  foUowisg  we  have  the  form  in  -mg : — 

Vhr.  were  thj  education  ne'er  so  mean, 
HtKimg  thj  limbec  a  thoiuand  &irer  oouzses 
Offer  themnlTee  to  thy  election. 

Bern  Jauon  :  Every  Man  in  kit  ^motir,  ii.  1.  §  872. 

Here  Dr.  Abbott  (§  373),  after  an  explanation  upon 
which  I  lay  somewhat  less  stress  than  he  does,  and  after 
referring  to  the  previously-quoted  passages,  writes,  in 
respect  to  having,  that  it  =:^  since  thoiu  hast  thy 
limbs.^ 

All  this  is  the  Case  Absolute,  but  with  the  addi- 
tional element  of  indefinitude  in  the  name  of  the  agent 
being  kept  back :  and  in  this  it  agrees  with  *  cUl  things 
coiisid^:rdS 

The  construction,  then,  is  AbsoliUe.      It  is,  also, 
Indefinite :  indeed,  it  is  given  by  Dr.  Abbott,  as  the 
^  Indefinite  use  of  the  Infinitive.^     But  between  In- 
definitude  and  Confiision  the    barrier   is    but    slight. 
Unless  we  make  considering  a  Case  Absolute,  we  have 
faulty  Grammar,  but  average  English.    If  we  translate 
^  con^^fidering'  hy  ^  I'onsideratione,^  we  hare  unexcep- 
tionable Grammar,  but  doubtful  English.     I  believe, 
however,  that  few  will  do  so.     There  are  other  wavs  of 
accounting  for  it.    In  /  am  to  blavie=I  am  to  be 
blamed  we  have  the  transfer  of  an  Active  sense  to  a 
Passive.     But  I  doubt  whether  this  be  the  explanation. 
Any  one  who  analyses  the  clauses  with  which  this  sec- 
tion began  will  see  that,  when  he  gets  to  the  word 
*  thaty   the  construction  suits  either  form  of  the  pre- 
liminary one.     I  submit,  tl;en,  that  when  this  is  the 
case,  the  exact  process  that  connects  it  with  the  prelimi- 
nary one  is  neglected,  overlooked,  or  ignored.     Some- 
times its  cbaraicter  is  determined  by  the  matters  consid- 
ered, sometime  \s\'  \Xi^  ^T?MVi%  -^V^  «ift\&vder^  and  that, 
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between  these  two,  confusion  may  arise.  We  may  call 
this  attrcLcHon  if  we  like ;  but  I  believe  that  between 
the  Action  and  Seaction  of  the  two  clauses  in  a  sen- 
tence, the  solution  to  the  difficulty  is  to  be  found. 


CHAPTER    V. 

ADYEBBS. 


§  455.  An  Adverb  is  a  word  incapable  of  forming, 
by  itself,  a  whole  term ;  but  capable  of  forming  part  of 
one  ;  in  which  case  it  is  connected  with  the  verb ;  e.g. 
the  8tin  ahvnea  brightly. 

The  syntax  of  the  adverb  is  simpler  than  that  of 
any  other  part  of  speech,  excepting,  perhaps,  that  of 
the  adjective. 

Adverbs  have  no  concord ;  neither  have  they  any 
government. 

When  we  say  that  Adverbs,  &c.,  are  words  which, 
though  they  can  form  a  part  of  a  Proposition,  cannot 
form  a  whole  one,  we  imply  that,  in  the  Proposition  in 
which  they  occur,  some  Noun  or  Verb  (i.e.  some  word 
which  can  form  a  whole  one)  is  necessary ;  and  in  the 
relations  which  the  Adverb,  the  Preposition,  and  the 
Conjimction  bear  to  these  fundamental  and  essential 
words  lie  the  characters  by  which,  as  Parts  of  Speech, 
they  are  distinguished  from  one  another. 

With  the  Adverb  only  one  of  these  is  required. 
This  is  either  the  Verb  or  the  Participle — he  fights 
bravely;  he  is  fightvng  bravely.  But  as  Adjectives 
differ  from  Participles  in  conveying  the  notion  of  a 
state  rather  than  that  of  an  action.  Adverbs  may  com- 
bine with  Adjectives  as  well — lie  is  very  brave. 

H  H 


ProTided,  thai,  thst  awkr  the  term  Y«rb  we  inchide 
the  F^rticipl^s  and  the  AdjeedTei,  Adveth  is  a  well- 
cfaosen  name  for  the  daasi. 

\  45^  The  Adrerhfi,  like  the  AdjectiveB,  have  their 
I>egree&  of  Comparison,  and  the  few  mles  apon  this  point 
tbAC  are  givioi  in  §  422  apply  to  both  Parts  of  Speech 
alike. 

« a)  The  Adjective  in  the  Neuter  Gender  may  be 
Used  Adverbially — thB  sun  shines  bright^brigktly. 

( b  1  When  the  Adjective  itself  ends  in  -ly,  the  ad- 
dition of  the  Adverbial  -/y  is,  to  say  the  least,  cumbrous. 
We  can  say  bravdy ;  bat  not  manlUy. 

\e)  The  addition  of  -er  and  -est  is  not,  perhaps,  so 
fireely  used  as  it  might  be.  Oftener  is,  perhaps,  com- 
moner than  more  often.  But,  then,  there  is  no  such 
Adjective  as  often.  When,  as  in  bright^  slaw,  &c., 
there  is  an  Adjective,  the  Neuter  form  for  the  Degrees 
of  Comparison  is  generally  preferred  to  the  affixes  -er 
and  -est  of  the  Adverb  itself;  i.e.  the  suji  shines 
brighter  to^iay  than  it  did  yest^rday^  rather  than  tht 
sun  shines  brightlier,  &c.  The  combination  more,  as 
raore  brightly ^  has  a  similar  preference.  In  short,  the 
actual  Comparison  of  the  Adverb  is  rare,  if  not  obso- 
lescent ;  and  what  applies  to  the  Comparative  Degree 
applies  to  the  Superlative  also. 

§  457.  Adverbs  apparently  categorematic. — A  few 
Adverbs  seem  to  form,  by  themselves,  a  Predicate ;  and 
so  doing,  form  either  real  or  apparent  exceptions  to  the 
definition  of  this  Part  of  Speech. 

Adverbs  after  *  is.* — We  still  say  *  that  is  toeU ;  *  but,  perbaps,  no 
other  Adverb  (except  *  soon ')  is  now  thus  uaed.  Shakespeare,  boveTfr. 
has — 

*  That's  verify:— Tempest,  ii.  1.  321. 
»1Yuv\:ftnx)rtK\ly.'— Cor/o/.  iv.  1.  68. 
•  liOfi^XjC  \«i3aj^TaftiD!C''K^a^irrviwgJi^ — T^  d^  vr,  4. 16L 
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Some  yerb,  as  *  >aid/  or  *  done,'  is  easily  understood.    *  In  harbour*  his 
the  force  of  a  yerb  in — 

'  Safdjf  in  harbour 
Is  the  king's  ship/ — Tempett,  i.  2.  226. 

Abbott:  Shakesperian  Grammar,  &c,  §  78. 

With  there  (as  in  it  is  there),  and  more  rarely  with 
then  (it  woe  then),  the  construction  is  rather  that  of  a 
ProDoim  in  an  Oblique  Case,  with  the  names  for  place 
(direction)  and  time  understood. 

§  458.  Migration, — Home  Tooke,  in  his  '  Diver- 
sions of  Purley^  remarks  upon  a  dictum  of  Servius, 
^quodvis  verhum,  quum  desvnit  esse  quod  est,  mi^ 
grai  in  AdverbiuTn^  that  it  means  when  a  grammarian 
does  not  know  what  to  do  with  a  word  he  makes  it  an 
Adverb. 

Professor  Key,  too,  has  devoted  a  whole  chapter  of 
his  work  upon  Language  to  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  Adverb  be  really  a  Part  of  Speech  or  not.  Ques- 
tions of  this  kind  suggest  that  what  we  have  seen  on 
a  small  scale,  in  the  case  of  the  Definite  and  Inde- 
finite Articles,  will  be  seen  on  a  large  scale,  in  that  of 
the  Adverbs.  As  far  as  form  and  origin  went,  the  words 
the  and  an  were  Pronominal.  So  far,  however,  as  their 
import  in  the  structure  of  sentences  went,  they  were  far 
removed  from  the  Pronoun.  With  the  Adverbs  the 
principle  of  the  question  is  the  same :  for  there  is  a 
conflict  between  their  origin  as  so  many  individual 
words,  and  their  import  as  elements  in  a  proposition. 
Rut,  instead  of  constituting,  like  the  Articles,  a  small 
class  which  could  be  referred  at  once  to  Pronouns, 
they  constitute  not  only  a  large  class,  but  a  very 
heterogeneous  one — indeed,  much  such  a  one  as  we 
expect  from  the  dictum  of  Servius.  The  mere  inspec- 
tion of  any  ordinary  list  tells  us  this.     Almost  every 
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T?.*r  Adrerb  refjTiir^i  eiiL-rr  a  FVrf  or  a  Participle; 

or  frl*^  an  -.4</ji?^fV-f — all  cIz-selT  aZirU  Parts  of  Speech. 

TL<r  Prf:pc«ition  re«|uires  either  a  3'*>»;»  or  a  Pronoun* 

In  this  it  will  agree  with  the  Conjimction*  by  which,  as 

a  Part  of  Speech,  it  will  be  followed.  lather  than  with 

the  Adverb  by  which  it  has  been  preceded.   Indeed,  it  is 

the  Conjunction  with  which  the  Preposition  is  more 

clcHitly  connected  than  with  the  Adverb.     Hence  the 

•Syntax  of  the  Pronoun  is  intermediate,  or  transitional 

between  that  of  the  Simple  and  the  Complex  Propoa- 

tions. 

§  460,  A  Preposition,  then,  is  a  word  which  can 
enter  into  a  pio^oev^ivsii  qpc^  ^V^^sc^  <^mbined  with  a 
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Subetantive  or  a  Pronoun ;  and  of  these  there  must  be 
two;  as 

John  18  going  to  London. 
James  is  coming  from  London. 

The  following  words,  along  with  several  others,  are 
Prepositions — in,  on,  o/,  at,  up,  by,  to,  for,  from,  till, 
with,  through ;  and  any  one  can  find  out  for  himself 
that  wherever  there  is  a  Proposition  in  which  any  words 
of  this  kind  enter  there  is  always  a  word  correspond- 
ing with  John  or  James  in  the  extract,  and  another 
that  corresponds  with  Landon.  The  latter  is  governed 
by  the  Preposition.  We  may,  of  course,  transpose  the 
parts  of  the  sentence,  or  clause,  and  say — 

To  London  John  is  going. 
From  London  James  is  coming. 

But  it  is  only  an  exceptional  transposition,  like — 

Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians,  &c. 

There  may  be  more  than  two  such  Substantives  or 
Pronouns  in  a  sentence,  or  a  clause ;  as  the  Sun  from, 
the  sky,  shi/nes  upon  the  Earthy  through  the  air,  with 
his  bright  beams,  &c.  But  still  there  are  two.  They 
need  not  lie  different  ones  ;  for  the  Sun  is  the  Subject 
throughout ;  but  upon,  through,  &c.,  are  the  several 
Prepositions,  each  governing  its  special  Substantive  or 
Pronoun. 

§  461.  All  Prepositions  govern  a  case.  If  a  word 
fail  to  do  this,  it  fails  to  be  a  preposition.  In  the  first 
of  the  two  following  sentences  the  word  up  is  a  prepo- 
sition, in  the  second  an  adverb. 

1.  Idimhed  up  the  tree, 

2.  /  climbed  up. 

All  prepositions  in  English  precede  the  noun  which 
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foTffiveneu.  Here  the  Prepoeitioii  mast  be  considered  as  incorporated 
with  the  Indeterminate  Verb,  which  has  the  sense  of  a  Sabstantive,  jnst 
like  an  inseparable  inflection — and  a  yeiy  rare  and  remarkable  instance 
of  amalgamation  this  is.  In  the  following  example,  although  a  Grecism, 
the  combination  is  goremed  Uke  a  Noon  in  the  Objective  Case  by 
another  Preposition. 

Yet  not  to  hare  been  dipt  in  Lethe's  lake 
Could  saye  the  son  of  Thetis  ^rom  to  die. 

This  is  from  Milton;  but  the  so-called  vulgarism 
/  am  ready  for  to  go\&  genuine  English. 

§  464.  In  compounds  like  upstanding,  and  approx- 
imate compounds  like  standing^up,  the  apparent  Pre- 
position is,  in  reality,  an  Adverb. 

The  present  Objective  Case  includes,  with  Subetan- 
tivea,  (though  not  with  the  typical)  Pronouns,  the  Ac- 
cusative and  Dative.  These  in  Anglosaxon  were  dis- 
tinguished. 

But  even  in  Anglosaxon  the  Dative  represented : 
(1)  The  Dative  proper;  (2)  the  Ablative;  (3)  the 
Instrumental;  and  (4)  the  Locative.  Each  of  these 
had  its  special  Pronoun,  viz. : 

The  Dative -to. 
The  Ablative  ^from. 
The  Instrumental » tot/A. 
The  Locative = in. 

And  these  are  the  Cases  which,  even  at  present,  though 
the  signs  are  lost,  are  the  cases  which  tOy  from,  with, 
and  in  virtually  govern. 

In  A.  S.  the  government  was  real ;  at  least,  more  so 
than  it  is  in  the  present  English.  When  Datives,  In- 
strumental, and  Accusatives  had  different  signs  there 
was  room  for  false  combinations  in  the  way  of  Govern- 
ment. 

At  present  where,  with  the  exception  of  Possessive, 
all  the  Oblique  cases  are  alike,  error  on  this  score  is 
impossible. 


4T2  PKEP0SITI03B. 

I  4€S.  Is  t2ie  vmr  of  histonr,  the  foDowiog  Vrt^omAam  bife 
liMnif  olj0o3ett: 

Mid  displaced  br  vtf  JL 

OS        „        .,      until,  €Kn  to. 

Ymbe    „  afynmd^rmuMbomL 


On  tb«>  otiieT  hand,  in  as  compared  vith  ofi.  was  xan  in  Ang^ 
aazon.  Of  the  following  words  there  baa  been  a  change  zath^  than  a 
loas — tke,  «r,  fear,  gwnd,  neak. 

Now  what  cases  did  these  prepositions  chiefly  govern  ?  If  we  look  to 
the  Latin  or  the  Greek  we  shall  not  be  surprised  if  we  find  that,  as  a 
role,  they  govoned  more  cases  than  one.  They  do  this  most  in  the 
Greek.  In  the  Greek,  too,  there  are  more  cases  goreraed.  Still,  in  both 
languages,  we  find  that,  in  some  cases,  the  connexion  with  the  Preposi- 
tion and  its  Case  is  special  and  exclnsive ;  e^.  de  gorems  nothing  hot 
an  Ablative,  in  nothing  but  a  Genitive. 

Patting  the  Instmmental  and  Locative  out  of  the  qnestion,  we  shall 
find  that  the  Case  which  is  governed  by  the  fewest  Prepositions  is  th^ 
Genitive  or  Possessive;  then  the  Accusative.  This  leaves  us  only  tb^* 
Dative,  and  this  is  governed  by  more  Prepositions  than  both  the  others 
put  together. 

Van  and  utan  ^from  and  out  of  governed  the  Genitive. 

Through^  with,  and  ymbe  were  the  words  that  most  exclusively  go- 
verned an  Accusative. 

Ail  the  other  Prepositions  were  followed  by  the  Dative  rather  than 
any  other  case  ;  viz.  at  =  to;  be  =  bt/;  for  ;  from;  of;  to. 

Of  these  o/is  the  most  important ;  because  its  chief  use  is  in  com- 
binations like  of  a  father,  of  mien  and  the  like,  where  it  can  generally  be 
rendered  by  the  Genitive  (Possessive)  form  (or  Case)  in  -*;  as  fatkn-'f 
son  —  gnn  of  father  and  via  vtrsd.  This  engenders  a  hopelessly  lax  yny 
of  speakinp.  Because  of  ia  part  of  a  combination  which  has  a  Genitirtf 
or  Poss*«*ssive  sense,  it  passes  for  *  the  sign  of  the  Crenitive  Case*  How  far 
tliis  error  affects  English  Grammar  is  well  known.  The  French  it  per- 
vades from  first  to  last.  Yet  the  evidence  that  the  Case  governed  by  df 
is  virtually  Ablative  is  notorious.  There  is  no  practical  remedy  for  thij. 
All  that  the  present  writer  can  do  is  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 
a  proposition  in  a  certain  combination,  forming  a  substitute  for  a  ca.«(. 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  one  governing  that  Case,  when  it  has  a  true 
Inflectional  sign  as  such. 

In  cumbinations  like  all  the  more,  all  the  hettevt  &c.,  the  word  ihr  i> 
not  the  uninflected  Definite  Article,  but  the  |y,  or  the  Instrumental 
Case  of  that. 

■ 

§  466.  And  this  leads  us  to  the  part  played  by  Pre- 
po5?itioT\s  in  ttie  '^aesA^^  csl  ^3Mi^M^J^f&  fcom  a  Synthetic 
to  an  Ai\a\vt\c  coTid\V\oTv»    'XXiva  tu.mXqJC'sa  *vc^>)iXA.'^%x>^ 
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that  of  the  Auxiliary  Verbs.  As  these  last,  in  combi- 
nations like  /  was  speaking =loquebar,  or  /  have 
beaten=TgTv^a,  give  ns  substitutes  for  the  old  inflec- 
tional Tenses,  &c.,  so  do  the  Prepositions  give  us  sub- 
stitutes for  the  lost  inflectional  Cases.  In  English, 
where  we  have  no  true  Case  except  the  Possessive,  the 
part  played  by  the  Pronouns  is  important ;  and  in  the 
French,  where  there  is  not  even  a  true  Pronoun  or 
Genitive  Case,  it  is  more  important  still. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

THE  SYNTAX  OF  COMPLEX  PROPOSITIONS — THE  CONJUNCTION. 

•  §  467.  Syntax  deals  with  (1)  the  connection  of 
Words,  and  (2)  the  connection  of  Propositions.  The 
Syntax  that  deals  with  that  of  words,  or  the  Syntax  of 
simple  propositions,  has  already  come  under  notice. 
The  Syntax  that  deals  with  the  connection  of  proposi- 
tions now  commands  attention.  Attention,  too,  must 
be  given  to  the  word  connection.  It,  by  no  means, 
follows  that  because  we  find  a  long  list  of  propositions 
following  each  other,  there  is  a  connection  between 
them.  Like  marbles  in  a  bag,  to  use  an  old  illustra- 
tion, they  may  touch  without  cohering ;  having  as  little 
relation  to  each  other,  as  so  many  diflerent  essays  or 
chapters.  This  is  the  case  with  proverbs,  riddles,  and 
the  like,  where  each  sentence  constitutes  a  whole.  In 
ordinary  composition,  however,  this  extreme  isolation 
is  rare.  In  ordinary  composition  the  chances  are,  that 
out  of  three  propositions,  the  middle  one  will  have  a 
double  relation ;  one  with  its  predecessor,  one  with  its 
follower.  This  relation  sometimes  is,  and  «<c>Tafe\A\s^^'«. 
is  not,  expressed  by  a  special  word. 

Laying,  then,  out  of  oiur  accoxmt  t\voTO  ^xor^®^^^^^^^ 
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which,  though  they  may  stand  in  juztarpogition  with  one 
another,  have  no  grammatical  connection,  we  come  to 
the  consideration  of  those  sentences  in  which  there  are 
not  only  two  (or  more)  propositions,  but  also  a  connect- 
ing link  between  them :  or,  if  not  this,  something  in 
the  nature  of  the  one,  which  implies,  or  presupposes, 
the  other.  This  is  the  case  with  Questions  and  Answers. 
But  though  Questions  and  Answers,  along  with  a  few 
other  details  of  minor  importance,  come  under  this 
dinsion  of  Syntax ;  they,  by  no  means,  constitute  the 
most  important  part  of  it.  The  most  important  part 
of  it  is  constituted  by  the  Conjunctions  and  the  Belative 
Pronouns. 

§  468.  It  is  conveDient  to  begin  with  the  Conjunc- 
tions. 

Notwithstanding  their  apparent  unimportance,  few 
Parts  of  Speech  require  closer  consideration  than  the 
Conjunctions ;  and  that  most  especially  in  reference  to 
their  Syntax.  We  do  not  see  this  very  conspicuously 
in  English,  because  in  English  the  difference  between 
the  Moods  of  the  Verb,  is  at  a  minimum.  We  have 
not  much  to  do  with  the  Subjunctive ;  and  of  Optative 
Moods  we  have  none.  But  in  Greek  we  know  that,  be- 
tween the  Optative  and  the  Subjimctive,  a  very  notable 
portion  of  the  Syntax  is  devoted  to  several  not  very 
easy  investigations. 

§  469.  The  principle,  however,  by  which  Conjunc- 
tions take  their  place  as  Parts  of  Speech,  and  exercise 
their  influence  in  the  Government  and  Concord  of 
Verbs,  is  the  same  in  all  languages. 

The  Conjunctions,  like  the  Prepositions  and  Adverbs, 
are  Dninflected,  and  like  the  Prepositions  and  Adverbs, 
are  incapable  of  forming,  by  themsdveSj  either  the 
Subject  OT  ttie  Pi^dicate  of  a  Proposition.  But  here 
the  agreemLeiiVi  ee»A«^    "^^  >Qckfc  Is^^s^  ^aad  the  Pre- 
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position  form  parts  of  the  term  in  which  they  appear ; 
indeed,  if  they  did  not,  we  could  not  call  them  parts. 
But  the  Conjunction  forms  neither  the  part  of  a  Term 
nor  the  whole  of  one. 

It  comes  between  two ;  but  forms  a  part  of  neither. 

OeneraUy,  though,  perhaps,  not  always,  these  two 
terms  belong  to  different  Propositions.  Hence,  practi- 
cally. Conjunctions  may  be  said  to  connect*  Propositions. 

§  470.  If  so,  in  order  to  understand  how  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  Conjimctions  can  exists  we  must  know  all 
the  ways  in  which  one  proposition  may  be  connected 
with  another.  Many  propositions  are  wholly  imoon- 
nected.  Propositions  delivered  at  long  intervals,  or  by 
different  persons,  have,  for  the  most  part,  no  relation 
to  each  other.  In  consecutive  conversation,  however, 
one  statement  is  connected  with  another.     Thus — 

I  am  pleased, 

because 

This  has  happened ; 

but 

I  should  hare  been  disappointed, 

if 

It  had  fallen  ont  othenrise^ 

and 

I  think 

that 

Mj  friends  will  be  more  surprised 

than 
Satisfied  with  the  arrangement. 

*  That  injunctions  connect  Terms  is  beyond  all  donbt ;  and,  when 
the  Terms  thus  connected  belong  to  different  Propositions,  thej  connect 
{through  such  terms)  different  Propositions.  Whether,  however,  they 
connect  two  or  more  terms  within  the  same  Proposition  is  a  point  which 
is  disputed.  This  is  a  question  far  too  wide  and  complex  for  inveBt,iga- 
tion  in  such  a  work  as  the  present.  Contraiy  to  his  earlier  opinion  the 
writer  thinks  that,  in  some  exceptional  instances,  it  is  Terms  rather 
than  Propositions  which  the  Conjunction  connects.  Thus  AU  mem  are 
black  or  white  cannot  be  expanded  into  two  pTO^«^\.\oTA  'trs^t^^oroX  ^s^«^ 
rpfinemenf. 
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5  471.  Copulatives  and  Di^unctives. — Conjunc- 
tions which  connect  two  or  more  Terms  are  called  Co- 
pulative; as  and. 

Conjunctions  which  connect  one  of  two  Terms  ore 
called  Disjunctive;  as  or.  Disjunctives  &rc  either  true 
Diejunctives  or  SubdisjunctiveB.  A  true  Dixjunctive 
i-epaxat«s  tkvn'/s.  When  we  say  the  nun  or  thr  m'W» 
13  shining,  we  separate  two  different  objects,  one  of 
which  shines  bj  da;,  the  other  by  ni^ht,  Subdisjuno 
tives  separate  Tiamea,  When  we  say  Victctria,  or  th» 
Queen  of  England,  is  our  a&vereign,  we  speak  of  the 
same  object,  under  different  names. 

§  472.  The  idea  expressed  by  a  Copulative  may  be 
strengthened  and  made  clearer  by  the  addition  of  the 
words  each,  both,  all,  or  the  like.  Thus,  we  may  say 
(both)  sun  and  moon  are  shining,  and  Venus,  Jupiter, 
and  the  Dogatar  are  (all)  visible. 

The  idea  expressed  by  a  Digunctive  may  be  strength- 
ened and  made  clearer  by  the  addition  of  either.  We 
may  say  (either)  the  sun  or  the  moon  is  shining. 

The  idea  expressed  by  a  Subdisjunctive  may  be 
strengthened  and  made  clearer  by  the  phrase  in  o/A<r 
words.  We  may  say  Queen  Victoria,  (in  oth«rworda) 
the  Queen  of  England,  &c. 

In  all  these  cases,  the  words  both,  &c.,  either,  &C., 
and  in  other  words,  &e.,  are  no  tme  Conjunctions. 
They  strengthen  the  Conjunction.  The  ConjuoctioD, 
however,  exists  without  them. 

5  473.  Or  and  ei(A«r  have  their  corresponding  Ne- 
gatives— n&r  and  neither.  I  will  either  come  or  send 
is  right.  So  is  /  will  neither  come  nor  serui.  But  / 
will  neither  come  or  send  is  wrong. 

When  a  question  is  asked,  whether  takes  the  pbce 
of  either. 

Words  ^te  ftltlWrT  Me  ^ewOTa^  'w«i**&.TA'Cj3ssfflft- 
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tions.  This,  however,  they  are  not.  The  most  that  can 
be  said  of  them  is  that  they  form  part  of  certain  Con- 
jmictional  expressions.  They  never  stand  alone.  Mean- 
while the  words  with  which  they  correspond,  can,  as  a 
general  rule,  do  without  them.  We  say  this  or  thai, 
Tnine  or  his,  quite  as  correctly  as  (either)  this  or  that, 
{neither)  Tni/ne  nor  his.  If  then,  they  are  not  conjunc- 
tions, what  are  they  ?  Both  is  decidedly  a  Pronoun. 
Either,  however,  neither  and  whether,  seem  to  be  both 
Pronouns  and  Adverbs.  When  either  means  one  out  of 
two,  it  is  a  Pronoun.  When  it  means  in  the  way  of 
an  cdtemative,  it  is  an  Adverb. 

§  474.  Other  Gonjimctions  are  Causal,  Illative,  and 
Conditional. 

Causals  give  the  cause  of  a  given  effect. 

The  day  is  voarm 

because 
The  sun  shines. 

Illatives  give  the  effect  of  a  given  cause* 

The  sun  shines, 

there/ore 

The  day  is  warm. 


Conditional — 


The  niffhi  tnll  be  fine 

if 

the  stars  shine. 


Than  implies  Comparison.     But  is  Adversative. 

§  475.  OovemmeTU  of  Conditional  Conjunctions. 
— Conditional  Conjunctions  govern  the  Subjunctive 
Mood.  The  chief  Conditional  is  if  To  say  if  the 
sun  shines  the  day  will  be  dear  is  not  considered  such 
good  English  2Lsif  the  sun  shine,  &c. 

Although  the  word  if  is  the  type  and  specimen  of 
the  conditional  conjunction,  theie  ate  ^ifcN«t^  ^^Qc^sst^ 
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Bu  closely  related  to  it  in  meaning  aa  to  af^ec  wiUi  it 

in  requiring  a  eubjunctive  mood  to  follow  tbem. 

1.  2rwp(  I  bo  by  Silvia  in  thn  nigbt. 
Tbera  ia  no  iniuic  io  Uie  oightingals. 
S.  Let  na  go  nod  eacnfice  tn  the  Lonl  our  Uul  letl  b*/isU  a\ 
with  pwtJltn™. 

3.  Let  him  Dol  go  lett  lie  dU, 

4.  Bi  dhall  not  eut  of  the  bol;  thing  un/ui  lie  (nuA  his  AmI 


ft.  Aithough  my  house  i<  ooi  bo  with  Qod. 
fl,  —ReTBngB  bacit  on  Beveuga  itself  recoila. 
l*t  ii.    I  reck  not  to  it  light  well  aimed. 
7,  Seek  out  liis  wickedncwi  till  thonfind  none. 


I 

I 


And  so  on  with  before,  ere,  as  long  as. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  the  word  if  itself  is  Dot  aiw«y», 
or,  at  least,  not  always  cry nai/^  conditional;  conditional 
conjunctions  being  of  two  sorta : — 

1.  Those  which  express  a  condition  as  an  actual 
fact,  and  one  admitted  as  such  by  the  speaker : 

2.  Those  which  express  a  condition  as  a  possilde 
fact,  and  one  which  the  speaker  either  does  not  admit, 
or  admits  only  in  a  qualified  manner. 

Since  the  children  are  bo  badly  brought  up,  &c.— 
This  ia  an  instance  of  the  tirst  construction.  The 
speaker  admits,  as  an  actual  fact,  the  bad  bringing-iip 
of  the  children. 

If  the  children  be  so  badly  brought-up,  &c. — This 
is  an  instance  of  the  second.  The  speaker  admits  as  a 
possible  (perhaps  as  a  probable)  fiict  the  bad  bringing' 
up  of  the  children ;  but  he  does  nob  adopt  it  as  an  ii>- 
dubi  table  one. 

Now,  if  every  conjtmction  had  a  fixed  imvariabk 
meaning,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  determining 
whether  a  condition  were  absolute  and  beyond  doubt,  or 
piBsible  and  liable  to  doubt.     But  such  is  not  the  cue. 

If  maj  piweAft  -po^wsiSCvsa  -«\D»%\n.  there  is  » 
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little  doubt  implied  that  it  may  be  treated  as  equivar- 
lent  to  since ;  in  which  case  it  is  fitly  followed  by  the 
Indicative  Mood. 

Hence  we  must  look  to  the  meaning  of  the  sentence 
in  general,  rather  than  to  the  particular  conjimction 
used. 

As  a  point  of  practice,  the  following  method  of  de- 
termining the  amount  of  doubt  expressed  in  a  con- 
ditional proposition  is  useful:  —  Insert,  inmiediately 
after  the  conjunction,  one  of  the  two  following  phrases 
— (1)  as  is  the  case;  (2)  as  may  or  may  not  be  the 
case.  By  ascertaining  which  of  these  two  supplements 
expresses  the  meaning  of  the  speaker,  we  ascertain  the 
mood  of  the  verb  which  follows. 

When  the  first  formula  is  the  one  required,  there  is 
no  element  of  doubt,  and  the  verb  should  be  in  the 
indicative  mood.  If  {as  is  the  case)  he  is  gone,  I 
TYvuLst  follow  him,.    Here  if  ^  since. 

When  the  second  formula  is  the  one  required,  there 
is  an  element  of  doubt,  and  the  verb  should  be  in  the 
subjunctive  mood.  If  {as  may  or  m^y  not  be  the  ca^e) 
he  be  gone,  I  mvst  follow  him,. 

§  476.  Than  and  But. — No  conjunction  governs  a 
case.  When  a  word  governs  a  case,  be  it  ever  so  like  a 
conjunction,  it  is  not  one  in  reality.  It  is  a  prepo- 
sition. 

Than  follows  adjectives  and  adverbs  of  the  compa- 
rative degree  ;  as  this  is  better  than  that. 

Than  is,  in  respect  to  its  etymology,  neither  more 
nor  less  than  then.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  connec- 
tion in  sense  between  such  sentences  as  I  like  this 
better  than  I  like  that^  and  I  like  this — then  {after^ 
wards  or  next  in  order)  Hike  that. 

Tha/n  is  sometimes  treated  as  a  preposition  when  it 
governs  a  case. 
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Thou  art  a  girl  as  much  fairer  than  il#f 
Ab  he  waa  a  poet  subllmer  than  me.^Pricr, 
yon  are  a  much  greater  loser  than  me. — Sw^. 

It  is  better,  however,  to  make  it  a  conjunction,  in 
which  case  the  noun  which  follows  it  depends  upon  the 
Verb  of  the  antecedent  clause.  1.  /  lUce  you  better  than 
he^I  like  you  better  than  he  likes  you.  2.  /  lUce  you 
better  than  hvm=I  like  you,  better  tha/n,  I  Woe  hvm. 

But,  in  respect  to  its  etymology,  is  be^-utan^by 
out.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  connection  in  sense 
between  such  sentences  as  all  but  one,  and  all  without 
(or  except^  one. 

But,  then,  is  a  Preposition  and  an  Adverb,  as  well 
as  a  Conjunction.  Prepositional  Construction. — They 
ail  ran  away  but  me.  i.e.  except  me.  Conjunctional 
Construction. — They  all  ran  away  but  /,  i.e.  but  I  did 
not  run  away. 

Copulatives,  Disjunctives,  and  Subdisjunctives  must 
be  considered  in  respect  to  the  Number  of  the  verb 
with  which  they  come  in  contact.  Copulatives  always 
require  a  plural  verb. 

§  477.  The  Concord  of  Persons. — ^A  difficulty  that 
occurs  frequently  in  the  Latin  language  is  rare  in  Eng- 
lish. In  expressions  like  ego  et  iUe,  followed  by  a  verb, 
there  arises  a  question  as  to  the  person  in  which  that 
verb  shall  be  used.  Is  it  to  be  in  the  first  person  in 
order  to  agree  with  ego,  or  in  the  third  in  order  to 
agree  with  iUe  ?  For  the  sake  of  laying  down  a  rule 
upon  these  and  similar  points,  the  classical  granmiari- 
ans  arrange  the  Persons  (as  they  do  the  Genders)  ac- 
cording to  their  dignity,  making  the  Verb  agree  with 
the  most  worthy.  In  respect  to  persons,  the  first  is 
more  worthy  than  the  second,  and  the  second  more 
worthy  than  the  third.     Hence,  they  said — 

Ego  et  Batbus  suBtulimus  manuB. 
Ta  et  Balbus  sustuiuiis  maoua. 
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Now,  in  English,  the  plural  form  is  the  same  for  all 
hree  persons.  Hence  we  say  /  wnd  yovt,  are  frieTida^ 
^ou  and  Tare  friends,  I  and  he  are  friends,  &c.,  so 
hat  for  the  practice  of  language,  the  question  as  to  the 
elative  dignity  of  the  three  persons  is  a  matter  of  in- 
[ifference.  Nevertheless,  it  may  occur,  even  in  English. 
Vhenever  two  or  more  pronoims  of  different  persons, 
nd  of  the  smgvlar  number,  follow  each  other  diejjun^y 
ively,  the  question  of  concord  arises.  /  or  you — yow 
rr  he — he  or  L  I  believe  that,  in  these  cases,  the  rule 
s  as  follows : 

1.  Whenever  the  word  either  or  nether  precedes  the 
)ronoims,  the  verb  is  in  the  third  person.  Either  you 
rr  I  is  in  the  wrong — neither  younorlisinthewrong. 
.n  this  case  either  is  a  pronoun,  and  means  one  of  us 
wo. 

2.  Whenever  the  disjunctive  is  simple,  Le.  unac- 
companied with  the  word  either  or  neither,  the  verb 
igrees  with  the^r«^  of  the  two  pronouns. 

Jot  he  am  in  the  wrong. 
iSr  or  /  is  in  the  wrong. 
Tfum  or  he  art  in  the  wrong. 
He  or  thou  is  in  the  wrong. 

§  478.  The  Concord  of  Tenses. — ^When  that  signi- 
les  intention,  the  Verb  which  follows  must  be  in  the 
ame  Tense  as  the  Verb  which  precedes  it. 

1.  Ido  this  that  I  may  sncceed. 

2.  I  did  this  that  I  miffht  snoceed. 

This  is  a  Concord  of  Tense. 


I  I 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

THE  STNTAX    OF    COMPLEX    PBOPOSITIONS  —  THE  BELAUTE 

AND   ANTECEDENT. 

§  479.  The  Concords  of  the  Relative  and  Ant^ 
cedmt. — '  Relative '  and  ^ Antecedent '  are  words  of  which 
either  one  implies  the  other.  There  is  no  Belative 
without  an  Antecedent ;  and  no  Antecedent  without  a 
Relative. 

As  the  Relative,  in  respect  to  its  import,  is  simply 
the  Antecedent  under  another  name,  ihe  two  words 
must  he  of  the  same  Gender  and  the  same  Number ;  so 
that  Gender  and  Nuiiiber  are  the  two  Concords  of  the 
Belative  and  the  Antecedent.  In  these  they  must  agree. 

In  the  matter  of  Case,  however,  there  is  no  such 
necessary  agreement ;  for  the  man  or  woman,  the  person 
or  thing,  or  the  men  or  women,  &c.,  that  are  agents  in 
one  clause  may  be  the  objects  of  the  action  in  the  other. 
In  '  I  trust  John ' — John  is  the  object.  In  *  John  trusts 
me ' — John  is  the  agent. 

§  480.  The  Antecedent  may  appear  in  either  the 
Subject  or  the  Predicate,  as  He  steals  trash  who  steals 
my  purse — I  punished  hi/m  wlio  stole  my  purse. 

§  481.  The  arrangement  of  the  clauses  is  not  ne- 
cessarily linear ;  i.e.  they  need  not  precede  and  follow 
one  another  ;  though  in  the  preceding  they  have  done 
so.  They  might,  however,  have  run — he,  who  steak 
ony  purse,  steals  trash — him,  who  stole  my  purse,  I 
punished. 

§  482.  Neither  is  it  necessary  that  both  the  Rela- 
tive and  the  Antecedent  should  be  used.  In  phrases 
like  the  hooks  I  want  are  come  the  Relative,  in  Who 
steals  my  purse  steals  trash  the  Antecedent^  is  omitr 
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ted.    For  a  fuller  notice  of  the  omission  of  the  Rda^ 
iive,  see  Abbott,  &c.  244. 

§  483.  Attraction. — ^Tliis  is  a  term  of  the  same 
kind  as  ElUpais  and  Pleonasm ;  for  it  is  a  name  of 
one  of  those  processes  by  which  the  ordinary  rules  for 
the  Concords  are  disturbed.  One  of  these  Concords  is, 
as  we  have  seen,  that  between  the  Belative  and  the  Ante- 
cedent; and  the  process  that  disturbs  it  is  named 
Attraction.  Though  Attraction  plays  a  part  in  the 
explanation  of  certain  irregular  constructions  in  Eng- 
lish, the  English  is  not  the  best  language  for  explain- 
ing its  nature  and  operation.  A  fiEuniliar  example  will 
best  illustrate  it.  The  Greek  for  1  use  is  'XjpS>tKu ;  for 
hook  Pipkiov ;  for  which,  oh  is  the  Dative,  and  a  the 
Accusative  Plural.  For  /  have  the  Greek  is  Sxfo.  But 
'Xp&fjuu  governs  a  Dative  Case,  ?;^a>  an  Accusative.  In 
what  case  then  will  the  Belative  Pronoun  which  be 
when  we  translate  /  twe  the  books  which  I  have  ?  The 
answer  is  plain.  It  will  be  in  the  case  which  is 
governed  by  the  word  corresponding  with  have,  and 
Tiot  in  that  which  is  governed  by  the  word  correspond- 
ing with  use.  Hence  the  translation  should  be  j(p&fjuM 
fitpKioi9  &  i)((a.  Instead  of  this,  however,  it  is  'xp&titu 
PipXlois  oU  ix^.  But  the  disturbance  is  readily  re- 
ferred to  its  cause. 

The  regimen,  or  government^  of  the  Antecedent 
extends  itself  to,  or  attra^cts  the  Belative.  And  that 
very  naturally,  inasmuch  as  the  Belative  and  the  Ante- 
cedent equally  apply  to  the  same  object. 

§  484.  Attraction  and  Ellipsis. — ^Along  with  this 
influence  in  the  way  of  Attraction  we  should  consider 
the  fact  noticed  in  §  482 ;  viz.  that  of  the  omission  of  one 
of  the  two  elements  now  under  notice ;  and  having  done 
this,  proceed  to  analyze  such  sentences  as  the  foUo^ixvv* 

1x2 
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Me  mboBi  I  accDeo  biuu  by  this  timi;.  entsred  the  city  gati^ 
It  is  bfliUr  to  leHve  Bomething  usdoiie,  than  to  acquire  bsaa 
he  icAom  we  eann  is  away. 

Here  both  the  Relative  and  the  Antecedent  are  in 
full.  But,  as  we  have  seen  that  either  of  them  maj 
be  ejected,  we  may  write 

He  1  accuae  has  ly  this  tima  entsrcd  tba  glte^ 

Whom  I  arcuse  has  by  tliii  llmo,  ic. 
So  also  with 

BsttoT  to  leave  nndoDe  tlinn  Ui  acjuiro  &mo  when  At  ne  serve  it    | 
Bettor,  Slc,  acquire  fame  when  teAo  we  eerca  ia  away. 

Id  aU  this  we  have  Ellipsis.  Bnt,  besides  tbis. 
Attraction  may  play  a  part  in  these  varioua  and 
multiform  constructions.  Hence  the  real  texts  of 
which  the  preceding  instances  are  only  illustrative  v^ 
nations  are— 

Mm  luxate 
By  this  the  city  ports  h«a  entei'd. 

CbrisIoBM,  T.  i. 
Better  to  leave  nndone 
Than  to  acquire  when  hm  we  mrre '»  awsy. 

Aniony  e»d  CUoptlra. 
Here  Aim=Ae  •whom.. 

j  485.  It  is  I — e'est  moi. — ^It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
present  writer  that  by  the  doctrine  of  Attraetion  the 
much-ahu9ed  construction  It  is  ma  ia  sometbiiig 
more  than  excused.  Whenever  it  is  Antecedent:  in 
other  words,  when  it  is  followed  by  the  Relative  Pro- 
noun (as  it  is  very  often),  the  Accusative  Case  is  quite 
aa  common  as  tbo  Nominative :  It  ia  /who  have  cotiu 
to  aee  ijou,  or  It  ■ia  r  whom  you  wish  to  see.  When 
seuteucea  AJlift  ftwse  wn  ^wsa&.  ^'«.  wSjewsa  the  coniii- 
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tions  under  which  we  expect  Attraction  lie  on  the  sur- 
face and  are  conspicuously  visible. 

But  when  It  is  I  either  constitutes  the  whole  sen- 
tence, or  has  no  Belative  to  follow  it,  the  conditions  of 
Attraction  are  anythiug  but  conspicuous.  However, 
it  is  only  in  appearance  that  they  are  wanting.  There 
is  always  a  second  clause  implied ;  and,  in  it,  an  un- 
expressed Belative.  The  bearing  of  this  is,  manifestly, 
upon  the  debateable  question  as  to  the  propriety  of 
the  (so  called)  Accusative  me,  in  the  combination  It  is 
7ne=It  is  L  When  this  answers  the  question  What  is 
that  ?  the  answer  may  consist  of  a  single  word,  viz.  / 
or  TnCj  as  the  case  may  be.  The  arguments  against  the 
latter  phrase  lie  on  the  sur&ce,  and  there  has  never 
been  a  want  of  grammarians  who  have  insisted  upon 
them  with  all  the  zeal  that  conviction  can  engender. 
On  the  other  hand  the  vulgarism,  as  it  has  been  called, 
has  found  able  defenders :  one  of  the  best  arguments 
in  its  fevour  being  the  fact  of  vulgarity.  It  is,  without 
doubt,  a  pure  spontaneous  growth  of  the  English  lan- 
guage when  independent  of  the  influence  of  the  gram- 
marian. It  is  something  more  even  than  this ;  for  it 
is  French  as  well  as  English — and  that  to  a  greater 
extent.  In  French  c^est  m/yi  absolutely  excludes  c^est 
je.  Yet  It  is  me  is  not  a  Gallicism.  It  is  the  result, 
as  has  been  suggested,  of  Attraction ;  though  whether 
it  is  always  so  in  English  or  whether  it  is  ever  so  in 
French  is  another  question. 

§  486.  Another  way  by  which  the  use  of  the  (soKaUed)  Accusative 
can  be  defended  lies  in  the  likelihood  of  its  being  no  AocuFative  at  all : 
for  it  does  not  follow  that  becanse  /  is  the  Kominadre,  Me  may  not 
be  Nominative  also.  The  one  by  no  means  excludes  the  other.  Neither 
is  a  second  form  snperflnons.  The  difference,  in  the  matter  of  its  in- 
flection, between  the  Adjective  when  it  constitutes  a  Predicate,  and  the 
Adjective  when  it  is  in  the  ordinary  state  ot  con!^x\ic^i<[m^\!A»  ^^oka^i 
been  noticed;  and  it  xa  not  too  modi  to  t«y  >)a3sX.  ^Qoa  YTtdicoXxxA 
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Conslnitfion  like  tba  influenre  of  Attnwtion  is  ooe  of  suffidant  iinpi«>' 
tann  to  be  recoguizcd  U  an  sUmeDt  of  criticism. 

Heuce,  ttiero  111:17  ^  ('"'  ^''"^  of  ^'  ''i  ^^  place  of  / — ana  tnongbt 
nboQt  by  Altraction,  nnd  one  tbo  reanlt  of  the  Pre^eaUre  ronsOrWion 
question. 

Cavlum. — It  tloea  not  follow  tUst  b»e&UBe  llitnu  may  ba  yataiti, 
■we  can  alio  bsj  It  U  him,  It  is  icr,  It  it  them,  tbongh  tbe  eonditi9iiB  of 
the  Attraction  ara  iha  same.  In  him.  her,  and  fAm  va  liare  poaiiira 
signs  of  BO  obliqDD  casB;  and  this  autanllj  ctkeda  rnlher  Uiao  faTonn 
the  Aitraclional  influence.  On  Iho  Dthw  hand.  /  hu  no  aigni  of  anj- 
tbing,  and  conacqnontlj  favoora  rather  liim  checks  it.  Jl  is  Dot  deuitJ 
iJmt  hoa,  her,  nnd  (Itfm  nay  take  the  place  of  te,  the,  and  t%ey.  Ii  it 
onlj  enggestad  that  they  do  not  do  it  eo  readily  aa  wt  lulu's  Iba  plan 

ofz: 


§  487.  /( la  /  your  ^naster  who,  &c. — The  Personal 
Pronouns,  especially  the  First  and  Second,  are,  so  to 
say,  essentially  Personal;  and,  when  they  stand  by 
themselves  before  a  Verb,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
Person  in  which  the  Verb  should  be  nsed.  I  command 
and  he  commands  are  as  manifestly  right  as  /  com- 
winde  and  he  cortvmand  are  wrong.  But  ordinaiy 
Substantives  are,  when  they  stand  alone,  of  the  third 
Person ;  bo  that  just  as  we  say  he  commands  you,  we 
also,  8ay  youT  master  comma-nda  you.  Your  matter 
com/mand  you,  is  wrong ;  and  /  commands  is  no  better. 

'\^'hat,  then,  is  the  construction  when  the  Pronoon 
/,  or  thou,  is  put  in  AppoaiHon  with  such  a  Subetan- 
tive  as  master  ?  With  which  should  the  verb  which 
follows  agree  in  respect  to  Person  ?  Should  we  say  /( 
is  I,  your  master,  who  com/mand  you,  or  /(  is  /, 
your  master,  who  commands  you. 

Here  the  Verb  in  the  second  clause  is  governed 
neither  by  the  Personal  Pronoun,  I,  nor  the  Substantive 
master,  but  by  the  Relative  Who ;  and  this  means— 
with  which,  out  of  the  two  antecedents  (/and  Tnoator), 
does  tlie  ReV&twe  tigteel 
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tion,  which  is  by  no  means  one  of  much  practical  im- 
portance, that  it  is  more  of  a  crnix  fframTnatica  than 
aught  else.  The  purely  formal  view  of  the  matter  I 
believe  to  depend  upon  the  view  we  take  of  the  Person 
of  the  ordinary  Substantive.  In  ninety-nine  cases  out 
of  a  hundred — perhaps  in  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
out  of  a  thousand — it  is  in  the  Third  Person ;  and,  when 
this  is  the  case,  the  notion  that  they  are  naturally 
more  akin  to  he,  she^  and  itj  than  to  /  and  Thou,  pre- 
sents itself  spontaneously.  In  reality,  however,  they 
are  of  no  Person  at  all,  until  they  are  used  either  in 
the  place  of,  or  in  apposition  with,  one  of  their 
determinant  Pronouns;  hence,  when  we  say  /  your 
Tnaeter,  thou  my  maaterj  he  our  Tnaetevy  &c.,  there 
is,  in  reality,  no  conflict,  in  the  way  of  Person,  between 
the  Pronoun  and  the  Substantive.  They  are  both 
names  of  the  same  objects,  i.e.  the  speaker,  the  person 
(or  object)  spoken  to,  or  the  person  (or  object)  spoken 
about.  Hence,  words  like  master  are  only  of  the  third 
person  when  they  stand  alone,  or  with  he^  she,  or  it  be- 
fore them.  They  are,  however,  so  often  in  this  predi- 
cament that  it  not  only  seems  as  if  they  were  so  essen- 
tially ;  but  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  conceive  them 
otherwise.  Yet,  if  the  doctrine  of  this  notice  be  true. 
Toaster,  so  long  as  it  is  in  apposition  with  J,  is  of  the 
same  person  as  L  If  so,  expressions  like  it  is  /,  your 
mxLsteTj  who  commands  you,  are  only  excusable — excu- 
sable on  the  ground  of  the  apposition  being,  to  some 
extent,  concealed,  or  over-ruled. 

The  true  Apposition  is  that  of  m>aster  and  7 — ^both 
names  of  the  speaker;  with  which  one  is  as  good  a 
First  Person  as  the  other.  This  is  a  Concord.  But 
Concords,  as  we  have  seen,  are  pre-eminently  liable  to 
disturbing  causes.  Attraction,  as  we  have  seen^  ma^^ 
undoubtedly,  disturb  them. 


Special  afGnitles  in  the  way  of  import  may  distwA 
them,  e.g.  in  tlie  verb  corivmaiid  and  the  subetantiv* 
•master  (i.e.  coinmander),  there  is  a  connectiun  in  seniB 
which  may  over-rule  that  of  /  aa  a  Personal  Pronnua. 
And,  above  all,  there  are  differences  whicli  may  disturb 
the  formal  connection  in  the  way  of  sfcresa,  emphaas,  or 
accent,  between  the  two  antecedents  which  are  con- 
cealed in  written,  and  only  recognised  in  spoken  lan- 
guage. In  short  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  say  when  th« 
one  construction  prevails  over  the  other. 

§  488.  In  combinations  like  SoloTnon,  the  son  i;f 
David,  who  fmilt  the  Temple,  the  first  four  words  must 
be  treated  as  a  single  name,  otherwise  Da^id  is  Iha 
builder ;  the  Relative,  as  a  ride-,  referring  to  the  oomi 
which  it  most  immediately  follows. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


IKTSBBOOATITE    AND    NEOATITB    CONSTBnCTIOKS — TES  IS- 
CIPBOCAL  COKSTBUUnOH. 

§  489.  Questions  are  either  Direct  or  Oblique. 

ZXrtc/.— Whoishe? 

OHiqiit. — Who  do  you  aj  that  ha  it ! 

Between  the  combined  effects  of  Ellipsis  and  Attrac- 
tion the  Syntax  of  the  oblique  question  is  somewhat 
irregular.  With  the  Substantive  there  is  no  prac- 
tical difficulty,  but  with  the  Pronouns  who  and  Kfum, 
the  Accusative  and  Nominative  Cases  differ  in  form, 
and,  BO  doing,  claim  special  attention.  Difficulties  in 
COnstructioiiH  of  this  kind  are  best  investigated  bf 
feuning  i\ie  aos.'n^  \o  'O&^ia,  vsA  -nsjijo^  tlbs  charactef 
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of  the  Verb.  Where  it  is  transitive  the  pronoun  that 
follows  it  will  be  in  the  Accusative,  when  it  is  the  Verb 
Substantive  it  will  be  in  the  Nominative  Case. 

TTAom  do  you  say  that  they  seek? 
I  say  that  they  seek  him. 
Who  do  yon  say  that  John  is  ? 
I  say  that  John  is  he,  &c 

Less  accurately — 

And  he  axed  hem  and  seide,  toham  seien  the  people  that  lam  ?  Thei 
answereden  and  seiden,  Jon  Baptist — and  he  seide  to  hem,  But  whom 
8eien  ye  that  I  am  ? — Wtcliffe,  Lnke  ix. 

TeU  me  in  sadness  whom  she  is  yon  love. 

Borneo  and  Jtdiet,  L  1. 

And  as  John  fnlfiUed  his  course,  he  said,  whom  think  ye  that  I  am  ? — 

Acts  xiii.  25. 

§  490.  Tes  and  No  are,  perhaps,  words  sufficiently 
peculiar  to  justify  us  in  treating  them  as  a  separate 
Part  of  Speech ;  for  it  may  be  observed  that,  unlike 
any  word  hitherto  noticed,  they  constitute  a  whole 
Proposition  by  themselves.  Yea = it  is,  while  no^^it 
is  not.  At  the  same  time,  they  depend  upon  what  has 
preceded,  for  imless  a  question  has  been  asked  how  is 
an  answer  to  be  given  ?    There  is  nothing  to  reply  to. 

§  491.  When  the  Copula  precedes  the  Predicate, 
the  question  is  Categoricsd,  and  its  answer  is  Yes  or  No. 
Question.  Is  John  at  home  ?  Answer.  Yes  or  No,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

When  the  Predicate  precedes  the  Copula  the  question 
is  Indefinite,  and  the  answer  may  be  anything  what- 
ever. To  where  is  John  ?  we  may  answer  at  home^ 
abroadj  in  the  garden,  in  LondoTi,  I  do  not  know^ 
&c.,  &c. 

§  492.  In  all  questions  there  is  a  transposition  of 
the  terms.  In  what  is  this  ?  the  word  what  is  the 
Predicate.     Yet  it  begins  the  aecL\.exiefc%    \t3l  wc^i  ^^«^^. 
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(U  home  f  the  word  are,  though  it  begins  the  sentence, 
is  a  Copula, 

§  493-  Questions  of  Appeal. — A  question  to  which 
no  answer  can  be  given  is  much  the  same  as  a  Nega- 
tive. A  person  who,  in  extreme  perplexity,  says  what 
am  I  to  do?  really  means  /  know  Tvot  what  to  do. 
These  are  called  Questions  of  AppedL 

Or  hear^st  thou  rather  pure  setherial  stream 
Whose  fountain  who  can  tell  ? 

Here,  who  ^  no  one,  and  is  a  secondary  interrogation 
superadded  to  the  main  one  expressed  by  hear^st  thou. 
The  English  (for  the  construction  as  it  stands  is  Greek) 
of  the  extract  is  or  art  thou  called  a  pure  CBtlterial 
stream  whose  fountain  no  one  knotosf 

§  494.  What  may  be  called  the  distribution  of  the 
negative  is  pretty  regular  in  English.  Thus,  when  the 
word  710^  comes  between  an  indicative,  imperative,  or 
subjunctive  mood  and  an  infinitive  verb,  it  almost 
always  is  taken  with  the  word  which  it  follows — I  can 
not  eat  may  mean  either  I  can — not  eat  (i.e.  I  can  atn 
stain),  or  /  can  not—rcat  (i.e.  /  arn  unable  to  eat) ; 
but,  as  stated  above,  it  almost  always  has  the  latter 
signification. 

But  not  ahvays.     In  Byron's  Deformed  Transformed 
we  find  the  following  lines : — 

Clay !  not  dead,  but  soulless, 

Though  no  mortal  man  would  choose  thee, 

An  immortal  no  less 
Deigns  not  to  refuse  thee. 

Here  not  to  refuse=to  accept;    and  is  probably  a 
Grecism.     To  not  refuse  would,  perhaps,  be  better. 

The   next  expression  is  still  more   foreign    to   the 
English  idiom : — 

Yet  not  to  have  been  dipped  in  Lethe's  lake 
Could  save  the  son  of  Thetis  from  to  die. 
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Here  rwt  is  to  be  taken  with  could. 

In  the  present  English,  two  negatives  make  an  affir- 
mative. I  have  not  not  seen  hiw,^!  have  seen  hirru 
In  Greek  this  was  not  the  case.  Duob  aut  plures  negon 
tivce  ajpud  Orcecos  vehementms  negant  is  a  well-known 
rule.  The  Anglo-saxon  idiom  differed  from  the  Eng- 
lish and  coincided  with  the  Greek.  The  French  nega- 
tive is  only  apparently  double  ;  words  like  point j  pas, 
do  not  mean  n^t,  but  o^  aiL  Je  ne  parts  pa8=I  riot 
speak  at  all,  not  /  n^t  speak  not. 

§  495.  When  a  Finite  Verb  is  accompanied  by  a 
N^ative,  the  Negative  follows,  and  the  Verb  precedes: 
as  he  spoke  not,  he  moved  Tiot,  never  he  not  spoke,  or 
he  not  moved.  This  rule  is  absolute ;  though  in  many 
cases  it  looks  as  if  it  were  otherwise.  In  expressions 
like  not  to  advance  is  to  retread  the  negative  stands 
first.  But  to  advance  is  not  a  Finite  Verb.  It  is  rather 
a  Noun.  Again  in  he  does  not  advance,  &c.,  the  case  is 
the  same.  But  the  verb,  again,  is  other  than  Finite. 
The  true  peculiarity  of  the  Negative  construction  is 
that,  except  for  the  purposes  of  either  metre  or  rhe- 
toric, it  prefers  the  circumlocution  of  do  to  the  use  of 
the  simple  Verb ;  as  I  (2o  not  say  so  rather  than  /  say 
n/)t  so.  Hence  the  Verb  to  which  the  n^ative  belongs 
is  do ;  and  this,  as  the  rule  requires,  it  follows.  The 
difference  between  I  cannot  ea;t,  and  /  can — Tiot  eat  has 
just  been  indicated. 

Wallis's  rule,  which  is  quite  as  absolute  as  the  pre- 
sent one,  is  to  the  same  effect.  It  must  be  understood, 
however,  to  treat  the  Indeterminate  Verb  as  other  than 
Verbal. 

Adyerbinm  n^gandi  noa  (not)  yerbo  postponitnr  (nempe  anxiliari 
primo  si  adsit;  ant  si  non  adsit  audliare  rerbo  prindpali):  aliis  tameo 
orationis  partibos  pzcfigi  solet. 
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§  496.  The  Reciprocal  Construction* — In  all  sen- 
tences containing  the  statement  of  a  reciprocal  or 
mutual  action  there  are  in  reality  two  assertions:  one 
that  A.  strikes  (or  loves)  B. ;  and  another  that  B. 
strikes  (or  hves)  A.  Hence,  if  the  expression  exactly 
coincided  with  the  fieu^t  signified,  there  would  always  he 
two  fiill  propositions.  This,  however,  is  not  the  .habit 
of  language.  Hence  arises  a  more  compendious  form 
of  expression,  gi\ing  origin  to  an  ellipsis  of  a  peculiar 
kind.  Phrases  like  Eteodes  and  Polynices  killed  each 
other  are  elliptic,  for  Eteodes  and  Polynices  killed 
— each  the  other.  Here  the  second  proposition  expands 
and  explains  the  first,  whilst  the  first  supplies  the  verb 
to  the  second ;  so  that  each  clause  is  elliptic  The  first 
is  without  the  object,  the  second  without  the  verb. 
That  the  verb  must  be  in  the  plural  number,  that  one 
of  the  nouns  must  be  in  the  nominative  case,  and  the 
other  in  the  objective,  is  self-evident  from  the  structure 
of  the  sentence. 

This  is  the  syntax.  As  to  the  power  of  the  words 
ea>ch  and  one,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  in  the 
common  practice  of  the  English  language  there  is  any 
distinction  between  them.  A  distinction,  however,  if  it 
existed,  would  give  precision  to  our  language.  Where 
two  persons  performed  a  reciprocal  action,  the  expres- 
sion might  be,  one  another ;  as,  Eteodes  and  Polynices 
killed  one  another.  Where  more  than  two  persons 
were  engaged  on  each  side  of  a  reciprocal  action,  the 
expression  might  be,  eaeh  other;  as,  the  ten  chaTnpions 
praised  each  other.  This  amount  of  perspicuity  is  at- 
tained, by  difierent  processes,  in  the  French,  Spanish, 
and  Scandinavian  languages. 

(1.)  French. — lis  {i.  e.  A.  and  B.)  se  baitaiew^ 
Pun  V autre.  Us  (A.  B.  C.)  se  battaient — les  uns  Us 
autres. 
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(2.)  In  Spanish,  uno  otro=iPun  Vautre^  and  unos 
otro8=le8  una  lea  autrea. 

(3.)  Danish.— JK7iander= the  French  Fun  Vautre; 
whilst  hverandre=lea  una  lea  autrea. 


CHAPTER  X. 


COMPOSITION  DEFINED. — ACCENT.— OBDBK  OF  ELEMENTS. — 
APPAKENT    EXCEPTIONS.— DETAILS. 

§  497.  Campoaition. — Compoaition  ia  the  joining 
together,  m  language,  of  two  different  worda,  treated 
aa  a  amgle  temu  Observe  the  following  elements  in 
this  definition — 

1.  In  language. — ^Words  like  vnerry-'makmg  are 
divided  by  the  hyphen.  Now,  it  is  very  plain  that  if 
all  words  apelt  with  a  hyphen  were  to  be  considered  as 
compounds,  the  formation  of  them  would  be  not  a 
matter  of  speech  or  language,  but  one  of  writing  or 
spelling.  This  distinguishes  compounds  in'  language 
firom  mere  printers'  compounds. 

2.  Different. — ^In  words  like  tomU/m,  bonbon,  a'elp^ 
a'elpo  {aelf-aame)  we  have  the  junction  of  two  words, 
though  not  of  two  different  ones.  This  gives  us  gemir' 
nation,  or  doubling,  rather  than  true  composition. 

3.  Worda. — ^In  father-^,  clear-er,  fourth;,  &c.,  there 
is  the  addition  of  a  letter  or  a  syllable,  and  it  may  be 
even  of  the  part  of  a  word.  There  is  no  addition,  how- 
ever, of  a  whole  one.  This  distinguishes  composition 
from  derivation. 

4.  !PreaMn^  the  combination  aa  a  ain^le  term. — In 
the  eyes  of  one  grammarian  the  term  mountain  height 
may  be  as  truly  a  compound  as  sufibeaia.    \\\.>(Xifc  e^'^ 
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of  another  it  may  be  no  compound,  but  two  words  like 
Alpine  lieight. 

It  is  in  the  determinatioo  of  differences  of  this 
kind  that  the  Accent  playe  an  impoi-tant  part. 

Compare  such  a  word  as  blue  botti-e  in  the  combina- 
tion blite-boUle  fly,  or  such  a  one  as  bliU~atocki'ng= 
learned  female  with  blue  bottle,  and  blue  stocking  aa 
separate  words.  Compare,  also,  bldch^U'd,  meaning  n 
bird  that  is  black,  with  bldclAird  the  Latin  ■mertUa ;  or 
blue  bell,  meaning  a  bell  that  is  blue,  with  bluebell^  tlio 
flower.  Espreesions  like  a  akdrp,  Sdged  instnimentf 
meaning  an  inetrtiment  that  is  sharp  and  has  edgei^ 
as  opposed  to  a  sharp-edged  vnatrumemty  joseaaag  cm 
instrument  with  sharp  edges,  further  esetnplify  this 
difference.  Subject  to  a  few  exceptions,  it  may  be  Uiii 
down,  that,  in  the  English  language,  thers  is  no  cotn- 
position  unless  there  be  either  a  change  of  form  or  a 
change  of  accent. 

§  493.  Differences  of  Tneaning. — In  a  red  house, 
eaAh  word  preserves  ita  natural  and  original  meaninj!^ 
and  the  statement  suggested  by  the  term  is  that  a 
house  is  red.  By  a  parity  of  reasoning,  a  mad  houM 
should  mean  a  house  that  is  mad ;  and,  provided  that 
each  word  retain  its  natural  meaning  and  it«  natural 
accent,  such  is  the  fact.  Let  a  house  mean,  as  it  often 
does,  a  family.  Then  the  phrase,  a  mad  house,  means 
that  the  house  or  family  is  mad,  just  as  a  red  house 
means  that  the  house  is  red.  Such,  however,  is  not 
the  current  meaning  of  the  word.  Eveiy  one  knows 
that  a  mad  house  means  a  houas  for  mad  mMi ;  in 
which  case  it  is  treated  as  a  compound  word,  and  has  a 
marked  accent  on  the  first  syllable.  Compared,  then, 
with  such  words  as  red  house,  meaning  a  house  of  » 
red  colour,  a.ad  compared  with  such  words  as  mad 
house  mea.u\Tig  ^  d^raTwged.  Sivm.Sy.ij,  Siaa  ■^•std^ia  iti 
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common  sense,  expresses  a  compound  idea,  as  opposed 
to  two  ideas.  Such  is  the  commentary  upon  treating 
the  combination  as  a  single  term, ;  or,  in  other  words, 
such  is  the  difiference  between  a  compound  word  and 
two  words. 

§  499.  Order  of  dements. — ^In  compound  words  it 
is  the  first  term  that  defines  or  particularises  the 
second.  That  the  idea  given  by  the  word  apple4ree  is 
not  referable  to  the  words  apple  and  tree,  irrespectiye 
of  the  order  in  which  they  occur,  may  be  seen  by  re- 
versing the  position  of  them.  Tree-apple,  although 
not  existing  in  the  language,  is  as  correct  a  term  as 
thorriMipple.  In  tree-apple,  the  particular  sort  of 
apple  meant  is  denoted  by  the  word  tree,  and  if  there 
were  in  our  gardens  various  sorts  of  plants  called 
apples,  of  which  some  grew  along  the  ground  and 
others  upon  trees,  such  a  word  would  be  required  in 
order  to  be  opposed  to  earth-apple,  or  groundnapple, 
or  some  word  of  the  kind.  However,  as  the  word  is  not 
ciurent  in  the  language,  the  class  of  compounds  indi- 
cated by  it  may  seem  to  be  merely  imaginary.  Yet 
nothing  is  further  from  being  the  case.  A  tree^ose  is  a 
rose,  a  ros&4ree  is  a  tree,  of  a  particular  sort.  A  ground- 
nut  is  a  nut  particularised  by  growing  in  the  ground. 
A  nut-ground  is  a  ground  particularised  by  producing 
nuts.  A  finger-ring,  as  distinguished  from  ear-rings 
and  from  rings  in  general,  is  a  ring  for  the  finger.  A 
Hng-finger,  as  distinguished  from  fore-finders  and  from 
finders  in  general,  is  o,  finger  whereon  rings  are  worn. 

§  500.  Third  eleToent  in  compounds. — It  is  clear, 
that  in  every  compound  there  are  two  parts,  i.e.  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  original,  and  the  whole  or  part  of 
the  superadded,  word.  Are  there  ever  more  than  two  ? 
Yes.  There  is,  sometimes,  a  third  element,  viz.,  a  vowel, 
consonant,  or  syllable,  that  joins  tYie  &»\.^Q»x^^nSQL*OaRw 
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gecond.  In  tbe  zOsz  foons  of  iH  the  Gemuui  lan- 
guages the  piesifiSrK-  cif  this  thiid  elBinpnt  was  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exA£«km.  Li  the  ptewmt  EngtiiJi  it 
exists  in  bet  few  wurds :  and  that  doobtfally. 

(a)  The  -a-  in  t^aaCHO-HOor  is  pasBibly  such  a  con- 
necting element. 

(6)  The  -in-  in  nigkt'^ih'^ale  is,  pohaps^  one  also. 
Compare  the  German  form  naekt-i-ffcdly  and  remember 
the  tendency  of  vowels  to  take  the  sound  of  -rig 
before^. 

(c)  The  -s-  in  words  like  Thurs-dctjfj  Aun^-s-maiH 
may  be  the  same ;  hot  it  may  also  be  the  sign  of  the 
Possessive  Case. 

§  501.  Compound  radicals. — ^Words  like  midakip^ 
marij  gentUmajdihe^  Jcc,  must  be  treated  as  formations 
from  a  compomid  radical:  and  analysed  thns — inidr 
ahip^manj  gentlemanMk^. 

§  502.  The  dassification  of  Compounds  in  respect 
to  their  form  begins  with  the  two  extremes. 

At  one  end  they  pass  into  the  ordinary  combina- 
tioDS  of  the  rules  of  Concord  and  Grovemment  between 
two  separate  words  in  Syntax — as  Thursday  =zThoris 
die8=Thor'8  day. 

At  the  other  they  pass  into  Derivatives ;  as  in  the 
case  of  manly ^  as  opposed  to  manlike.  There  is  no 
such  single  word  as  -ly.  But  we  know  that  it  is  only 
like  in  a  newer  form.  This  leads  us  to  Etymology;  or 
the  Grammar  of  single  words. 

(1)  Svbstantives  preceded  by  Substantives;  the 
first  being  governed  by  the  second  in  the  Genitive  Case 
— Thur^'dayj  as  opposed  to  Sun-^y ;  lundr^^-mxin^ 
as  opposed  to  seorma/n;  headsman;  sportsman^  hunts- 
man^  &c. 

Substantives  preceded  by  Adjectives — blindivomif 
freeman,  blackthorn,  holyday,  quicksilver,  &c.     These 
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flje,  ia  Latin,  ccecua  oTiffuia,  liher  koTno,  nigra  spina, 
aanda  dies,  vivum.  argenttim  {argentum,  vivum). 

Svhatantivea  -preceded  by  Verbs — turnspit,  apUJire, 
daredevil,  &c. 

Here  the  first  element  ia  just  what  it  would  be  if 
the  two  words  were  unconnected,  or  even  separated  by 
others  intervening  =  Tkor'a  {aacred)  day,  the  blind 
(and)  slow  worm ;  spit  (Jlame  and)  fire,  and  the  like. 
No  word  has  changed  either  its  form,  or  its  relations  in 
the  way  of  government,  nor  yet  it«  import  as  a  Part  of 
Speech,  on  the  strength  of  the  closeness  of  the  contact, 
or  the  change  of  accent,  which  indicates  its  Bubordiua- 
tion  as  a  syllable. 

The  same  is  nearly  the  case  with  the  Active  Parti- 
ciples of  Transitive  Verbs,  preceded  by  a  Substantive. 
A  fruit-bearing  tree  differs  from  a  (ree  bearing  fruit 
only  in  the  transposition  of  its  element  and  the  Accent. 
The  government  is  that  of  an  ordinary  Accusative  Case. 

When  the  first  element  in  compounds  of  this  kind 
is  an  Adjective,  there  is  modification  of  the  construction. 
Soft-flowing  means  softly  rather  than  soft ;  and  corre- 
sponds with  the  Latin  mollitei'  rather  than  moUe.  But  a 
Neuter  Adjective  both  in  Latin  and  English,  may  stand 
for  an  Adverb :  so  that  the  difference  between  the  Ad- 
verbial and  the  Adjectival  construction  is  but  nominal. 

As  an  Adjective,  without  its  Substantive,  is  not  an 
object  of  Government ;  the  verb  in  combinations  Hka 
soft-flowing  is  Intransitive.  With  Pronouns,  however, 
it  may  be  Transitive  ;  for  a  Pronoun,  by  itself,  can  be 
governed  in  a  Case.  This  gives  us  compounds  like  all- 
seeing,  aelfs-u-pporting. 

But  the  Pronoun  partakes  of  the  natiu-e  of  both  the 

Substantive  and  the  Adjective ;  and,  according  to  the 

extent  that  it  inclines  to  one  or  the  other,  the  sense 

and  construction  are  equivocal.     AW^eeing  may  mean 

K  K 
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either  smmg  evei'ythmg,  which  ia  Substantu'sl.  at 
aeeimg  universally,  which  ia  Advertial  and  Adjectival. 

§  503.  In  the  combiniiticnia  which  follow  we  hiive 
neither  such  clear  cases  of  government  as  we  have  io 
Thwraday  and  fruil-bearing,  nor  such  clear  cases  of 
Ccincord  as  we  have  in  hlindviOTm.  There  is  Govern- 
ment;  but  it  13  of  indirect  and  indefinite  cbarscter; 
and  there  is,  ao  far  as  the  oiitwai-d  form  of  the  combi- 
nation is  concerned,  Apposition  in  the  way  of  Concord. 
The  closer  contact,  however,  which  has  reduced  two 
words  into  one  has  modified  the  import  of  one  of  the 
elements  as  a  Part  of  Speech— and  this  is^rs*  of  the 
two;  the  one  that  particularizes,  or  circumscribes,  the 
import  of  thn  si-comi :  ami,  thirdly,  the  one  that  car- 
ries the  Accent — ddystar,  rdsetrw,  siaman,  cSUarbow, 
mnligkt,  &c^  &c.  It  is  not  easy  to  give  the  exact  cir- 
cumlocutions which  correspond  with  the  compounds. 
Tbey,  generally,  involve  a  Preposition,  and  so  far  as 
they  do  this  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  case  that  such  a 
Preposition  would  govern.  In  some  instances  the  Pre- 
position is,  perhaps,  sufficiently  clear  for  two  different 
persons  to  agree  upon  it.  A  wine-txUar,  for  instance, 
would  probably  be  rendered  a  cellar  for  vdne,  by  nine 
speakers  ou'>  of  ten ;  and  oak-tree  rendered  a  tree  that 
is  an  oaJc  But  such  iostances  are  exceptional ;  though 
where  we  get  them,  we  get  an  instance  of  Government 
in  the  first  case,  and  of  Apposition  in  the  second. 

§  504.  The  reduction  of  compounds  into  what 
would  be  their  equivalents,  if  they  were  decomposed 
and  exhibited  with  the  full  details  of  their  constnio- 
tion,  is  not  clear  in  respect  to  Government  on  the  part 
of  the  Preposition.  And  it  is  no  clearer  in  respect  t« 
that  of  the  Verb.  Indeed,  it  is  the  Verbal,  rather  tiaa 
the  Vert  itee\?,  ftiaX,  ^^-^^  am-j  -ojiMble  ^ait  in  ll» 
Syntax  oi  CoTiiy^u^'^ 
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In  Composition  the  Verb  pure  and  simple  has  a  very 
limited  function.  As  a  Prefix  before  a  Substantive, 
we  find  it  in  words  like  bddAite,  br6wbeat,  ddredev^U, 
spitfire^  tuTTicoatj  turnspit^  and  others ;  but  they  are 
by  no  means  nimierous.  As  Affixes,  the  Verbs  are  very 
rare ;  for  we  can  easily  believe  that  when  such  combi- 
nations as  hdckbite  and  spitfire  are  imcommon,  trans- 
positions of  them,  such  as  biteback  and  firespU,  are 
rarer  still.  Indeed,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  when  they 
exist  at  all,  they  exist  only  as  Verbals,  in  -ing  or  -ei^ 
divested  of  their  terminations.  So  far  then  as  such 
words  as  to  stargaze,  to  deerstaUc,  to  shSepsteal,  &c., 
exist,  they  do  not  so  much  mean  to  gaae  at  stars,  to 
stalk  deer,  or  to  steal  sheep,  as  to  play  the  part  of  a 
stargazer,  a  deerstalker,  or  a  sheepsteaier,  or  to  have 
the  habit  of  sheepstealing,  deerstalking,  or  stargazing. 

§  505.  Substantivcd  Participles. — These  are  word» 
like  mop-headed,  hot-headed,  cold-hearted,  &c.,  where 
the  second  element  is  a  Substantive,  and  the  first 
either  a  Substantive  or  an  Adjective.  Meanwhile  the 
Affix  is  that  of  a  Participle. 

Every  object  in  existence,  however  much  its  name 
may  be  a  Substantive,  can  be  made  Participial  in  both 
form  and  import  by  connecting  it  with  some  other  to 
which  it  belongs  as  an  attribute.  Thus,  any  object, 
whether  person  or  thing,  to  which  a  liead  or  hea/rt  be- 
longs, is  one  which  is  endued  with,  or  possessed  of  a 
head,  a  heart,  or  what  not?  In  other  words,  it  is 
headed  or  hearted.  Wlien  these  heads  or  hea^'is  are 
of  any  exceptional  or  peculiar  character,  that  character 
is  indicated  by  a  Prefix.  The  head  is  moplike.  The 
head  i%  as  a  mop,  or  moplike  when  the  combination  is 
Substantival,  and  it  is  simply  cold  or  lu>t  when  it  is 
Adjectival.  The  object  to  which  it  belon^^  ot  w^^jftx- 
tai22s,  IB  mop-headed,  cold-hearted^  ot  l\«t-\x«oAAA.  ^a»»*Oofe 
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that  18  map'heflded,  or  ooIci-AearteL    We  laxely,  how- 
ever, use  ttte  second  element  lij  itaelf^  inanniioh 


case  may  be ;  and  it.  it  Uie  olgett  uius  obanoteriaed 

hov*  ^ 
aiit  i 

rarely  occurs  to  lis  to  say  tbat  8iidi-<»rHnidi  an  object  hai   I 
a  head  or  heart  purely  sad  rimply.  It  is  only  when  the 
liead  or  heart  is  eharaoteriied  by  flomething  different 
from  heads  and  hearts  in  general  that  we  use  the  Par- 
tic^>ial  aflSz* 

This  is  how  pure  SubstaatiyeB  take  the  form  of 
Participles,  and  how  they  generally  do  so  as  compounda. 
A.  c6ld  hiarted  mam,  is  one  who  ia  coldf  and  also  has  a 
heart.  A  cdld-hearted  man  is  one  who  has  a  cdld 
lUarU  The  mere  fieust  of  his  haying  a  heairl  at  all  is 
rarely  enough  of  a  characteristic  to  develop  a  Substan- 
tival Participle. 

Still,  there  are  aorae  words  in  English  thus  formed  ; 
and,  perhaps,  the  best  known  example  is  the  mucli 
abused  word  talented;  which  has  the  misfortune  of 
having  been  condemned  by  Coleridge ;  who  likened  it 
to  such  words  as  ahillinged  or  guineaed.  This  wa? 
good  just  80  far  as  it  went.  Talented  means  endowed 
with  mental  accomplishments  analogous  to  great  pos- 
sessions in  money,  and,  for  this,  the  best  equivalent  was 
the  name  of  the  highest  denomination  in  the  way  of 
metallic  wealth.  It  was  the  most  general  term  because 
it  was  the  largest. 

Of  simple  Substantival  Participles  there  is  no 
better,  because  no  more  familiar  example  than  laiuled 
in  the  phrase  landed  interest,  which  means  the  interest 
determined  by  land,  or  that  of  the  landowners.  The 
doctrine  that  Participial  forms  always  imply  corre- 
sponding Verbs  is  untenable. 
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